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THE    REPORT 


THK  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  TO  THE  KING'S  MOST 

EXCELLENT    MAJESTY    IN   COUNCIL.' 

For  the  Tear  1800-1901. 


May  it  Please  Youb  Majestt, 

We,  the  Board  of  Education,  humbly  submit  to  Your 
ity  the  following  Report 

The  last  Report  of  the  Board  was  dated  the  29th  October,  Datw  u» 
1900,  and  dealt  with  the  general  administration  of  the  affiurs  of*''"''  *"'" 
the  Board  up  to  the  30th  June  of  that  year.    The  present  report  ""P"'*'*^*" 
reviews  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  up  to  the  30th  June,  1901. 
The  figures  published  with  the  report  relate  to  periods  differing 
according  to  the  class  of  institution  to  which  they  refer.     Those 
statistics  which  relate  to  Science  and  Art  Schools  and  Classes 
are  based  upon  reports  received  with  regard  to  them  in  respect 
of  the  school  year  ending  the  31st  July,  1900.    Those  relating! 
to  Elementary  Schools  are  based  on  reports  from  the  schools  ( 
and  audited  accounts  of  the  School  Boards  for  the  year '  ending^'t'' 
29th    September,   1900.      The    year    under    report    for    other 
institutions   connected    with    the    Board  is  the  calendar  year 
1900.     The  accounts  of    the    expenditure   by  the   Board  of  \ 
grants  in  aid  of  Education  voted  by  Parliament  refer  to  the  / 
financial  year  ending  the  31st  March,  1901. 

The  report  is  in  three  volumes.  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  Arnnirenient 
volume  notice  is  taken  of  the  principal  changes  or  developments  °^t'>«"epori. 
in  the  administration  of  the  Board  up  to  the  SOli  June.  Then 
follow  the  records  of  the  administration  of  the  entire  work  of  the 
Board,  subdivided  into  the  many  branches  into  which  the  work 
of  the  Board  naturally  falls,  and  consisting  largely  of  com- 
mentary upon  the  statistics  which  will  be  found  m  a  mora 
extended  form  in  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  the  report. 

The  second  volume  of  the  report  contains  reports  and 
statistics  relating  to  Elementary  Schools,  Training  Colleges, 
and  Secondary  Schools  (including  Schools  of  Science  and  Art). 

The  third  volume  of  the  report  contains  reports  and  returns 
from  the  museums  and  other  institutions  in  connection  with  the 
Board,  and  also  contains  reprints  of  the  Code,  Directory,  and 
other  annual  instructions  is.sued  by  the  Board. 

The  Order  in  Council  appointing  the  Consultative  Committee  -^^ 
imder  the  Board  of  Education  Act  1899,  came  into  operation  on  ConBulutive 
the  1st  of  October,  1900.     Mr.  Bruce,  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  tki""uittee- 
the  Board,  was  appointed  to  act  as  secretary,  and  the  Committee 
held  their  tirst  meeting  on  the  7th  of  November  following.    The 
Committee  has   been  engaged   mainly   upon    the    framing   of 
reguliitions  for  a  Register  ot  Teachers,  whi(;h  is  one  of  the  duties 
with  which  thoy  are  charged  under  the  Act.     They  had  held  up 
to  the  30th  June  11  meetings,  extending  over  17  days,  and 
Bubinitted  to  the  Board  regulations  with  regard  to  registration  on 
the  12th  of  Juna 
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The  (Joniicil  "^^  Council  of  Advice  for  Art  have  held  several  meetings 
of  Advice  during  the  past  year.  Tho,v  have  investigated  and  reported  upon 
for  Art.  the  organisation  and  aims  of  ihe  Royal  College  of  Art ;  ancf  in 

consequence  of  their  Report  a  number  of  important  changes 
have  been  curried  into  effect.  The  Council  recommended  con- 
siderable modifications  of  the  premises  for  the  College  of  Art, 
and  these  have  been  made  to  the  advantage  of  the  teaching. 
They  also  urged  that  in  view  of  the  erection  at  South  Kensington 
of  the  new  buildii^s  in  eonnwtion  with  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  suitable  accommodation  should  be  permanently  pro- 
vided for  the  Royal  College  of  Art ;  accordingly  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  erecting  a  series  of  adequately  lighted  studius 
and  class-rooms  in  the  new  buildings,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they 
may  be  ready  for  occupation  and  use  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years. 

As  regards  the  revision  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Art,  we  have  adopted  the  Council's  recommendations,  of  which 
the  more  important  provide  that  the  College  shall  be  divided 
into  an  upper  and  a  lower  school,  and  that  students  entering  for 
a  training  as  Art  Masters  shall  qunlify  in  the  four  Divisions  of 
each  school  (Ornament  and  Design,  Drawing  and  Painting, 
Modelling,  and  Architecture),  whilst  other  students  will,  subject 
t.o  proof  of  proper  qualification,  specialise  in  one  or  other  division. 
In  future  the  students  in  the  College  of  Art  will  not  sit  for  the 
Board's  examinations  for  students  of  Schools  of  Art  and  Art 
Classes,  with  which  the  College  will  therefore  no  longer  compete. 
A  number  of  classes  for  instniotion  in  certain  crafts  have  oeen 
established  at  the  College  in  accordance  with  the  t'ouncil's 
advice. 

As  regards  the  Board's  examinations  in  Art  for  schools  and 
classes  receiving  grants,  the  Council  have  reviewed  and  revised 
the  syllabuses  of  the  various  branches  and  subjects,  and  hav(t 
advised  the  introduction  of  two  new  subjects.  These  alterations 
are  in  the  direction  of  encouraging  general  freedom  of  treatment 
in  execution. 
Oiiiitiiitue  ^°  ^^^  15th  of  November,  1900,  a  Committee  was  appointed  lo 

im  Techno-  oonsider  the  best  means  for  co-ordinating  the  technological 
oRical  F«lti-  work  of  the  Board  of  Education  with  that  at  present  carried  on 
"■'""■  by  other  educational  oi^nisations.     The   report  of   the  Com- 

mittee has  recently  been  received,  and  is  now  under  considera- 
tion. Much  valuable  evidence  was  elicited  from  public  bodies 
interested  in  this  subject,  and  we  obtained  the  most  cordial 
assistance  from  the  officers  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Technical  Institute,  who  are  engaged  m  the  promotion  of  this 
teaching  by  a  very  extensive  series  of  examinations  conducted 
Lhroughout  the  countrj.  In  consequence  of  the  work  of  the 
Committee  the  following  resolution  has  been  passed  by  the 
Council  of  the  Institute :  "That  provided  an  arrangement  be 
made  for  co-operation  between  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Examination  Department  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute,  b^  which  the  examination  of  the  Institute  receives 
the  reo^ition   of    the   Board,   the   Board    of    Edncation    be 
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requested  to    nomin&te    four    representatives    to    act    oii    t)ie 
Institute's  Examiimtion  Board," 

The  Departmental  Ck)minittee  which  we  appointed  to  enquire  (ieoiogical 
into  the  organisation  and  staff  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  3'"'*'"y- 
Museum  of  Practical  Geolo^,  have  reported   during  the  past 
year,  and  the  Board  are  carrying  out  the  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations which  they  have  nrnde. 

In  January  last  we  appointed  a  Committee,  under  the  chair-  Commiit«o 
manship  of  Mr.  Henry  Hobhouse,  M.P.,  to  draw  up  specimen  q^i^^"'"^ 
Two  Year  Courses  of  Instruction  for  Students  in  Training  Courses  of 
Collies,  with  a  view  to  ensurir^  that  every  student  who  leaves  inftruction. 
College  shall  have  been  through  some  course  which  shall  prepare 
him  m  the  best  manner  for  some  one  or  other  of  the  various 
types  of  Elementaiy  Schools.  We  propose  that  in  future  there 
snail  be  one  continuous  course  of  study  at  the  Training  Colleges 
lasting  for  two  years,  with  periodical  inspection  dtfring  that 
period,  and  an  Examination  at  the  end  of  it  sufficient  to  test  the 
efficiency  of  each  student.  We  have  therefore  requested  all  the 
Trfuning  Colleges  to  submit  for  the  approval  of  the  Board  a  two 
years'  continuous  course  of  study,  giving  them  the  option  of 
submittii^  such  a  course  for  a  group  of  associated  Collegea 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Committee  we  have  further  suppued 
to  the  Training  Colleges  an  outline  curriculum  for  a  course  of 
two  years'  instruction.  This  curriculum  provides  for  instruction 
being  given  to  every  student  in  those  subjects  which  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  by  either  a  town  or  country  teacher,  and  offers 
facilities  for  instruction  in  optional  courses  for  those  who  wish  to 
specialise.  The  full  particulars  of  this  scheme  will  be  found  in 
the  Circular  dated  19th  June,  which  is  reprinted  in  Volume  III. 
of  the  Report. 

Under  Section  3  of  the  Board  of  Education  Act,  1899.  the  ^^^''»<^  ** 
Board  is  authorised  to  inspect  Secondary  Schools  which  desire  gchooJa""^ 
to  be  so  inspected.  These  mspections  may  be  conducted  by  the 
Board  through  its  own  officers,  or  through  the  a^ncy  of  some  other 
educational  Dody ;  but  before  adopting  the  latter  alternative  the 
Board  are  required  to  take  the  advice  of  the  Consultative  Com- 
mittea  Applications  for  information  as  to  the  conditions  on 
which  these  inspections  are  obtaiiuible  b^an  ,to  be  received 
shortly  after  the  Act  came  into  force,  and  the  organisation  o£  this 
new  branch  of  work  was  taken  in  hand  as  soon  as  that  of  the 
Board  itself  was  sufficiently  completed.  The  first  inspections 
were  carried  out  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  up  to  the  30th  of 
June  in  the  present  year  27  schools  had  actually  been  inspected 
(see  p.  64  of  this  vol),  and  the  inspection  of  a  considerable 
number  had  been  arranged.  The  conditions  on  which  the 
inspection  is  conducted  are  published  in  the  Directory  of  the 
Board  for  the  year  1901,  p.  1.  The  inspection  is  designed  to  in- 
clude the  admmistrative  as  well  as  the  educational  organisation 
of  the  school,  and  to  have  regard  to  ita  external  relations,  or  its 
place  in  the  educational  supply  of  the  district,  as  well  as  to  its 
internal  mam^ment  and  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  offered. 
On  the  latter  side  its  aim  is  to  enquire  into  the  organisation  and 
co-ordinntion  of  studies,  and  into  methods  of  teaching,  rather 
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tlian  lo  test  the  attainments  of  the  pupils.  The  inepectiou 
includes  in  all  cases  a  conference  between  the  Inspectors 
and  the  Governing  Body  or  Mam^ers  of  the  school,  which  is 
essential  for  administrative  purposes,  and  may  be  made  an 
opportunity  for  useful  discussions  of  educational  principles  in 
connection  with  facts  or  tendencies  disclosed  by  the  inspection. 
The  Inspectors  have  so  far  been  partly  selected  from  the  perma- 
nent staff  of  the  Board,  and  partly  appointed  temporarily  from 
eutHide.  With  the  approval  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Your 
Majesty's  Treasury  a  r^ular  scale  of  charges  for  inspection  has 
been  fixed,  and  is  published  in  the  Board's  Directory  for  the  year 
1 90 1 ,  p.  2.  The  power  conferred  by  the  Act  on  County  Councils  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  inspecting  schools  within  their  respective 
counties  has  already  been  exercised,  and  seems  likely  to  contribute 
largely  to  the  developmeDt  of  this  function  of  the  Board.  Owing 
to  the  voluntary  character  of  the  inspection  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  with  any  certainty  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done ;  but 
mspection  under  the  Act  has  already  been  specified  as  a  condilitn 
on  which  part  of  the  Government  Grant  for  the  teaching  of  Science, 
and  the  grants  of  more  than  one  County  Council  under  the 
Technical  Instruction  Acts,  will  be  given,  and  it  may  be  safejy 
^issumed  that  the  inspections  to  be  conducted  during  the  next 
twelve  months  will  oe  many  more  than  those  arranged  for 
during  the  past  year. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  school  has  applied  to  be  inspected 
by  a  University  or  other  oreanisation,  but  the  Victoria  Univer- 
sity has  applied  for  recognition  as  an  ^ent  of  the  Board  for  the 
purpose  fit  inspection,  and   the   Board  have,  after   taking   the 
advice   of    the   Consultative   Committee,  granted    the   desiretl 
recognition  on  the  condition  that,  for  the  administrative  side  of 
the  mspection,  an  Inspector  of   the  Board  shaU  be  associated 
with  those  of  the  University. 
fisn^fer  of         [j^  -^  proposed  to  make  a  further  transfer  of  powers  of  liw- 
tliefliaritv    Charity  Commissioners  to  the  Board  under  the   provisions    of 
CommU-  "     the  Board  of  Education  Act,  1899.     The  powers  now  proposed 
■ioiieTR.  ^Q  (jg  transferred  are  those  exercised  by  the  Commissioners  for 

the  framing  of  Schemes,  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Actj; 
and  the  Charitable  Trusts  A^ts  respectively,  in  the  case  ft' 
endowments  in  England  and  Wales  applicable  solely  to  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  effect  of  this  transfer,  so  far  as  Wales  ami 
Monmouthshire  are  concerned,  will  be  to  extend  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Board  for  the  making  of  schemes  to  educational  endow- 
ments not  already  regulated  by  schemes  under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts  1869-89.  The  Commissioners  will  retain  their 
powers  in  respect  of  endowments  applicable  partly  to  educational 
and  partly  to  other  purposes  until  such  endowments  have  been 
duly  apportioned  by  them  between  the  two,  when  the  educa- 
tional portion  so  severed  will  automatically  pass,  so  far  as  powers 
to  make  or  amend  schemes  are  concerned,  under  the  jurisuictioii 
of  the  Board.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  substitution  of  the 
Board  for  the  Charity  Commissioners  as  the  authority  to  deal 
with  certain  minor  details  incidental  to  the  working  of  schemes. 
but  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  admini- 
stration of  educational  endowments  is  not  affected. 
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A  draft  Order  in  Council  for  giving  effect  to  the  above 
arrangements  was  laid  before  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  as 
provided  by  the  Act,  on  the  18th  June,  1901,  and  will  be  found 
in  Volume  HI.  of  the  Report 

Up  to  theSOth  June,  1901,  eighteen  schools  had  been  recognised  Higher 
as  Higher  Elementary  Sehoofi  under  the  Minute  of  April  6,  ^ementwy 

1900,  and  recognition  had  been  promised  in  the  case  of  live  other  "    "^''' 
schools  which  are  to  be  provided  hereafter.     Other  proposals  are 

still  under  our  consideration.  As  no  Higher  Elementary  Schools 
have  yet  completed  the  first  year's  course  it  would  be  premature 
to  report  upon  their  workii^. 

With  a  view  to  prevent  overlapping  between  the  vaiious  kinds  Evenine 
of  Evening  Schools  and  Classes  which  have  been  administered  Scliool»  an.l 
by  the  Education  Departraont  and  the  Science  and  Art  Depart-  '  °^''^*- 
nient  in  the  past,  we  have  issued  in  a  Minute  dated  the  3rd  July, 

1901,  one  set  of  regulations  governing  all  grants  to  be  made  m 
future  by  the  Boara  in  respect  of  Evening  Schools  and  Classes. 
The  recent  decision  of  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Cocherton  arising  out 
of  a  surchai^e  made  upon  members  of  the  London  School 
Board  for  certain  expenses  incurred  In  conducting  science  and 
art  classes,  has  shown  that  schools  of  the  kind  contemplated 
by  the  Evening  Continuation  Schools  Code  cannot  be  legally 
carried  on  by  School  Boards  at  the  expense  of  the  rales. 
The  new  regulations  consequently  recognise  the  distinction 
between  Evening  Schools  which  are  Public  Elementary  Schools, 
and  those  which  are  not. 

The  detailed  conditions  of  the  grants  for  some  of  the  Evenirffi 
Schools  and  Classes  for  which  the  general  r^ulations  are  laid 
down  in  the  Minute  of  3rd  July,  1901,  will,  as  indicated  in  the 
Minute,  be  found  in  the  Directory. 

In  the  Directory  for  1901  we  have  made  a  modification  in  the  Director 
rules  relating  to  Evening  Classes  attended  by  students  who  are  in  """■ 
training  for  a  trade  or  craft  under  some  recognised  educational 
authority.  It  has  in  previous  years  been  the  custom  of  such 
students  to  attend  classes  in  several  subjects  of  Science  bearing 
upon  their  future  trades,  but  under  the  rules  which  were  in  force 
grants  could  only  be  obtained  for  such  attendances  if  the 
students  studied  the  whole  of  such  subjects,  according  to  the 
.syllabuses  laid  down  for  them  in  the  Directory.  The  course  of 
HcientiKc  trainii^  through  which  the  students  were  consequently 
put  was  unnecessarily  long,  and  in  some  instances  involveil 
repetition  owing  to  the  overlapping  of  some  of  the  syllabuses  for 
scientific  instruction.  Moreover,  the  scientific  training  was  not 
closely  adapted  to  the  principles  of  the  trade  or  craft  for  which  the 
students  were  preparing,  and  students  were  apt,  on  this  account, 
to  neglect  the  scientific  training  altogether.  In  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  these  students,  it  will  now  be  pei-mitted  to 
the  Managers  of  these  classes  to  propose  a  syllabus  that  will 
cover  all  the  preliminary  scientific  training  that  is  required  for 
any  special  subject  of  Technology.  Such  a  syllabus  may  include 
study  in  portions  of  several  subjects  of  Science,  and  must  include 
study  of  at  least  two.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  this  alteration 
is    assisting    the    local    authorities    in    their    efforts  to  start 
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technological  classes,  and  is  likely  to  ensure  a  better  lriiinin<f 
for  the  students. 

We  have  also  made  provision,  which  will  take  efiect  itt  tlie 
same  date,  for  the  payment  of  Grants  to  Day  Schools  K'^'iiiff  * 
course  of  Science  In  order  to  obtain  these  Grants  a  Day  School 
(not  bcine  a  Public  Elementary  School)  conducted  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  Section  VI.  of  the  Directory  must  submit  a  scheme 
of  instruction  for  a  three  or  four  years'  course  in  Science  for 
forms  in  which  the  average  age  of  tne  students  is  above  twelve, 
and  which  are  reported  oy  the  Inspector  as  able  to  benefit  by 
such  instruction.  We  have  also  provided  that  where  a  day 
school  or  any  part  of  a  school  is  eligible  for  recognition  in  respect 
of  such  a  course  of  Science  it  will  not,  after  the  31st  July,  1903, 
be  otherwise  recognised,  nor  will  its  Managers  be  eligible  to 
receive  grants  other  than  those  payable  for  a  course  in  Science ; 
and  further  that  all  schools  applymg  for,  and  receiving,  recogni- 
tion in  respect  of  a  course  in  Science  will  be  held  to  have  applied 
for  inspection  under  Section  III.  of  the  Board  of  Education  Act, 
1899,  to  which  reference  is  made  on  page  7  of  this  Report, 
This  scheme  of  instruction  is  intended  to  be  alternative  to 
that  of  Schools  of  Science,  and  has  been  framed  with  a  view  of 
encouraging  Secondary  Schools  which  do  not  include  a  School 
of  Science  to  provide  proper  teaching  in  that  branch  of  instruc- 
tion. It  is  anticipated  that  the  Scheme  will  be  adopted  by 
Secondary  Schools  which  are  not  prepared  to  allocate  to  Science 
teaching  the  number  of  hours  per  week  necessary  to  render  them 
eligible  for  recognition  as  Schools  of  Science,  ana  that  as  a  result 
systematic  courses  of  instruction  in  Science  sufficient  for  ordinary 
Schools  will  be  secured,  and  sporadic  classes  in  Science  subjects 
discouraged  and  eventually  discontinued. 

Notice  is  given  by  Art.  41  (a)  of  the  Code  for  1901  that  after 
next  year  pupil-teachers  will  not  be  required  to  pass  any 
examination  except  the  Final  Examination  at  the  end  of  their 
engagement.  For  their  Final  Examination  pupil-teachers  will 
be  allowed  to  take,  in  place  of  the  King's  Scholarship  Examina- 
tion, any  of  the  examinations  at  present  recognised  as  qualifying 
for  admission  to  a  training  college.  These  changes  are  made 
with  a  view  to  diminish  cramming,  and  to  eniihle  pupil-teachers 
to  avail  themselves  more  readily  of  any  suitable  means  pro- 
vided for  their  education  in  their  own  district. 

Notice  is  further  given  by  Art.  55  that  after  the  year  1901 
Candidates  for  Certificates  will  only  be  required  to  pass  a  single 
examination,  which  will  be  equivalent  to  the  present  second  year's 
examination.  It  is  hoped  tniat  this  change  wiU  make  it  possible 
to  relieve  the  pressure  on  students  and  acting  teachers  studying 
for  a  certificate,  while  retaining  as  high  a  standard  for  the 
attainment  of  a  certificate  as  that  at  present  required. 

We  have  conducted  during  the  past  year,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  War  Office,  an  inquiry  into  tne  forms  of  physical  training 
in  use  in  elementary  schools.  As  a  result  of  this  inquiry  it  was 
decided  that,,  in  order  that  the  training  may  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  children  in  the  schools,  further  guidance  should  be 
given  to  managers  as  to  the  kinds  of  exercises  which  are  suitable, 
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and  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  instruction  should  take 
place.  Schedule  III.  of  the  Code  for  1901  has  been  inserted  in 
order  to  give  general  guidance  on  these  points,  and  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  model  course  of  instruction,  which  has  been 
isKued,  and  is  obtainable  through  the  usual  channels.  This 
model  course  is  carefully  adapted  from  the  latest  edition  of  the 
exercises  approved  by  tne  War  Office,  and  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  first  01  which  deals  chiefly  with  drill,  and  the  second  with 
exercises  of  the  body.  The  model  course  is  not  compulsory,  but 
schools  are  allowed  the  option  of  submitting  alternative  senemeK 
for  approval. 

The  Elementary  Education  (School  Attendance)  Act,  1899,  was  stiioo! 
followed  last  year  by  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1 900.  which  attendance. 
introduced  further  changes  into  the  law  of  school  attendance.  It 
enabled  school  authorities  to  e2.tend  their  bye-laws  so  as  to 
include  children  up  to  the  ^e  of  14,  raised  the  penalties  that 
could  be  inflicted  on  parents  from  5fi.  to  208.,  and  increased  the 
number  of  attendances  required  for  exemption  by  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  1876,  from  250  to  350.  The  law  of  school 
attendance  under  the  Elementary  Education  Acta,  as  it  now 
stands,  may  be  summarised  as  follows : 

(1.)  Ii  the  bye-laws  contain  a  special  provision  to  this  effect 
children  may  be  employed  in  agriculture  at  the  age  of 
11,  provided  that  they  attend  school  250  times  a  year 
up  to  the  age  of  13. 
(2.)  With  this  exception  no  child,  subject  to  the  bye-laws, 
can  obtain  either  partial  or  total  exemption  under  the 
(^0  of  12, 
(3.)  A  child  betw^een  12  and  13,  or  (if  the  bye-laws  are 
extended)  between  12  and  14,  can  only  obtain  total  or 

Eartial  exemption  on  the  conditions  prescribed  by  tht? 
ye-laws. 
(4.)  In  districts  where  the  bye-laws  are  still  restricted  to 
children  of  13  years  of  age,  a  child  between  l:f  and  14 
can  obtain  total  exemption  either  on  passing  the  Fourth 
Standard,  or  on  making  350  previous  attendances  after 
five  years  of  age  in  not  more  than  two  schools  dunng 
each  vear  for  five  years. 
(5.)  A  child  between  12  and  14  may  claim  partial  exemp- 
tion on  making  300  previous  attendances,  but  in  the 
view  of  the  Board  this  exemption  can  only  be  claimed 
in  cases  where  the  bye-laws  themselves  contain  a  pro- 
vision for  partial  exemption. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  school  authorities  have   been 
actively  engaged  in  revising  their  existing  bye-lawa,  and  some 
1.300  new  sets  of  bye-laws  have  been  either  Jinally  or  provision- 
nlly  approved  by  the  Board.     In  all  these  cases  the  Board  has 
secured  the  adoption  of  at  least  the  Fifth  Standard  for  total 
exemption,  and  with  a  very  few  exceptions  of  at  least  the  Fourth 
Standard  for  partial  exemption.     The  Local  Authorities  have,  as 
fl.  rule,  availed  themselves  of  the  power  to  extend  the  age  liniit 
to  14.  orly  some  160  having  up  to  the  present  time  declined  to 
do  so.     The  "  Agricultural "  rye-law  has  been  adopted  in  about 
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-500  eases,  priuciplly,  of  course,  in  rural  districts.     A  list  of  bye- 
laws  that  liave  twen  finally  sanctioned  since  the  date  of  the  last 
Report  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report  (Vol.  III.) 
showing  the  age,  standards,  ana  other  conditions  of  exemption. 
The  process  of  bve-law  revision  is  still  being  actively  proceede*! 
with,  and   it  is  uopod   that  within  another  year  the  bve-laws 
throughout  the  country  inay  become  adapted  to  recent  legisla- 
tion.     The  increase  in  the  niinibor    of    attendances    required, 
from  250  to  350,  has  removed  the  main  objection  lo  what  was 
known  as  the  '"  Dunce's "  certihcate,  and  the  Board  liave  sanc- 
tioned the  introduction  of  this  exemption  into  bye-laws  in  certain 
cases  for  children  between  13  and  1 4.    Local  authorities  have  urged 
that  the  indueemcnt  held  out  by  this  exemption  will  have  an 
important  beneficial  eft'ect  in  promoting  regularity  of  attendance. 
Kriiiilovineiit       '^^^  Return  of  children  in  Elementary  Schools  known  to  be 
of  Cbif.iren     working  for  wages,  issued  in  1899,  showed  tlie  existence  of  many 
■Uriiin  School  (^ggg  of  ti^g  excessive  employment  of  school  children,  and  the 
'■'*■  necessity  of  further  inquiry  into   the  means  of  remedying  this 

cviL     In  January  last  a  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  Board  of  Education,  "  to  inquire  into  the  question  of 
the  employment  of  children  during  school  age,  ana  to  report 
what  alterations  are  desirable  in  the  laws  relating  to  child  labour 
and  school  attendance,  and  in  the  administration  of  those  laws." 
The  Committee  consists  of  reprosentativos  of  the  Home  Office, 
Board  of  Education,  and  Board  of  Trade,  and  is  now  pursuing  its 
inquiries. 
ICicmuiitiirv        Progress  has  been  made  with  the  administration  of  the  Elemcn- 
Kiiiiimiion'     tarv  Education  (IJefcctive  and  Epileptic  Children)  Act,  1899.     A 
("•j'^^'™  .    Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  was  made  on 
Cl'iililrt-'iu'' "' -'^*'^   February  IPOO,  providing  for  grants  on  account  of  the 
AH.isiHv       education    of  defective  and  epileptic  children,  and  prescribing 
conditions  to  be  fulfilled  iiy  certified  schoob  for  such  children. 
The  Board  of  Education  have  been  engaged  during  the  year 
in  approving    the  arrangements    of  school   authorities  for  the 
examination   of  children  in   accordance  with  the  Act  and  in 
issuing   certificates  to   schools    under   the  Minute.      A  certain 
number  of  schools  were  certified  in  time  to  complete  their  first 
school  year  on  31.st  March  1901,  and  the  reports  of  His  Majesty's 
Inspectors  upon  these  arc  now  receiving  the  consideration  of  the 
Board. 

Tlie  Act  has  already  been  adopted  and  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments for  the  examination  of  defective  children  have  been  sub- 
mitted for  opproval  by  the  School  Boards  for  London,  for  21  county 
boroughs,  for  three  municipal  boroughs  and  tor  four  parishes 
OS  well  as  by  one  borough  council  acting  through  an  educational 
(iomiuittco.  These  represent  about  two-fifths  of  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales,  it  is  expected  that  the  expeneneo  of 
the  first  year's  working  of  the  Act  and  Minute  will  induce 
other  school  authorities,  at  least  in  the  large  centres  of  popula- 
tion, to  make  a  similar  provision  for  defective  children  within 
their  areas.  Under  the  hrst  part  of  the  Minute  of  2Cth  February 
1900,  which  provides  for  special  grants   to   public  elementary 
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schools,  or  classes  attached  to  such  schools,  for  defective  children, 
87  certificates  have  now  been  issued.  Of  these  53  are  to  schools 
maintained  by  the  School  Board  of  London,  the  remainder  are 
dbtributed  amongst  16  other  School  Eoarda  The  total  number 
of  defective  children  for  whom  accommodation  is  .thus  provided 
is  3,751.  One  Boarding  Out  Committee  has  been  formed  in 
connection  with  a  school  for  defective  children.  Under  the 
second  part  of  the  Minute  of  26th  February,  1900,  which  pro- 
vides for  grants  to  certified  Schools  for  boarding  and  lodging 
defective  children,  only  one  certificate  has  yet  been  issued,  and 
that  certificate  will  not  be  renewed  owing  to  the  removal  of 
the  School  to  new  premises  which  do  not  meet  the  requirementH 
of  the  Minute. 

Under  the  third  part  of  the  Minute  which  provides  for  grants 
to  certified  Schools  for  epileptic  children,  no  certificate  has  yet 
been  issued.  The  restrictions  laid  by  Section  II.  (6)  of  the  Act 
upon  the  size  of  boarding  institutions  for  epileptic  children  have 
continued  to  prove  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  schools 
becoming  certified. 

During  the  year  the  following  Special   Reports    have    been  SpecUtl 
issued : — A  Report  on  Technical  and  Commercial  Education  in  Iteporw  on 
East  Prussia,  Poland,  Galicia,  Silesia  and  Bohemia,  by  Mr.  James  |^|!'-"'V?'"' 
Baker;    Reports    on    the   Educational   Systems    ot    the   Chief    "  '*"' 
(tolonies  of  the  British  Empire  (two  volumes,  forming  numbers 
4  and  6  of  the  series) ;  and  a  volume  of  Reports  on  Preparatory 
Schools  for  Boys,  their  place  in  English  Secondary  Education 
(forming  No.  6   of  the  series).      The   reports   on    education    in 
the  various  colonies  will  be  issued  in  tlie  alternative  form  of 
Sectional   Reprints.     Further   reports   have   been   prepared    on 
education  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  France,  Holland,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Hungary,  and  the  United   States  of  America,  and 
will  be  published  at  an  early  date. 

The  Inspectors  of  Schools  previously  attached  to  the  Science  inspLi'tots, 
and  Art  Department  were  not.  like  those  attached  to  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  entitled  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools, 
and  hence  upon  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  Departments,  a 
difference  in  nomenclature  existed  between  the  Insiiectors  of  the 
Board.  By  an  Order  in  Council,  dated  13th  May  1901,  the  title 
of  His  Ma.iesty's  Inspector  of  Schools  was  conferred  on  all  the 
Inspectors  who  did  not  already  possess  that  title. 

In  view  of  the  change  which  has  been  effected  in  the  duties  of 
the  Inspectors  by  recent  changes  in  the  administration,  wliich 
have  tended  to  increase  the  importance  of  the  work  of  inspection 
as  compared  with  that  of  examination,  we  have  found  it  advia- 
ablei  to  establish  a  new  class  of  "Junior  In.spectors"  and  to 
discontinue  appointments  to  the  class  of  Sub-Iaspectors. 

We  have  to  record  with  great  regret  that  Sir  John  Stainer,  Ttie 
who  had  been  Inspector  of  ^Illsic  imaer  this  Board  since  1883,  died  '"»ii?«ior  of 
on  31st  March  1901.     We  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  ser\'iccs '  "'""' 
rendered  by  him  to  musical  education  in  Training  Colleges  and 
Elementary  Schools  during  his  tenure  of  that  post. 
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I.— SCHOOLS  ■  UNDER   THE    ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION    ACTS. 

1,  PUBLIC    ELEMENTARY    DAY    SCHOOLS. 

L  Number  of  Schools  and  Attendance  of  Scholars. 

f  On  tho  3lst  August,  1900,  there  were  20,117  day  schools  under 
separate  management  on  the  list  for  inspection,  and  claiming 
annual  grants.  These  schools  contained  31,31B  departments, 
under  separate  Head  Teachers,  with  accommodation  for  6,544,092 
scholars  ;  the  number  of  scholars  on  the  registers  was  5,705,675 
and  the  averse  nuniher  in  attendance  4,687,646. 

These  numbers,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  previous 
year,  show  an  increase  of  86  departments,  increased  accom- 
modation for  102,94?  scholars,  33,272  more  scholars  on  tho 
registers,  and  an  increased  aver^  attendance  of  43,433. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  some  of  these  schools 
may  have  been  inspected  more  than  once,  while  others  may  not 
have  been  inspected  at  all,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  change  in  the  month  fixed  for  the  annual  inspection. 
A  few  schools  may  have  been  open  for  a  few  months  only,  and 
not  yet  been  inspected  for  a  grant.  We  shall,  therefore,  continue 
to  use  for  our  report  the  fagures  given  by  -the  returns  of  the 
schools  inspected,  m  order  to  maintain  the  comparison  between 
this  and  former  years. 

i  In  the  year  ending  31st  August,  1900,  there  were  referred  for 
inspection  under  the  Code  20,100  day  schools  in  England  and 
Wales,  containing  31,234  departments  under  separate  Head 
Teachers,  and  furnishii^  acconmiodation  for  6,509,811  scholars. 
There  were  on  the  registers  of  these  schools  the  names  of  6,686,11 4 
children ;  and  of  this  number  4,666,130  were,  on  an  average,  in 
attendance  at  each  meeting  throughout  the  year.  These 
numbers,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  previous  yewr,  show  an 
increase  of  3tD  schools  and  of  61  departments,  increased  accommo- 
dation for  92,097  scholars,  32,022  more  scholars  on  the  registers, 
and  an  increased  average  attendance  of  29,192.  The  increase  in 
the  number  of  scholars  on  the  registers  was  77,226  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  69,827  and  84,050  m  1898  and  1897  respectively. 
Expressed  in  percentages  it  is  found  that  the  accommodation 
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has  increased  by  1*43  per  cent.,  the  scholars  on  the  rcgi;;ti;ira  by 
-56  per  cent,  (as  compared  with  1*38  per  cent,  in  the  prt^vioiiK 
year),  and  the  average  attendance  by  62  per  cent.  Vhv 
increase  of  population  during  the  year  is  estimated  at  110  per 
cent.  The  mil  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  i>ch<fli.rs 
on  the  registers,  shown  by  the  above  figures,  is  due  to  a  decrease 
of  8,942  in  the  number  or  infants,  as  compared  with  an  incrciise 
of  19,638  in  the  previous  year.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
older  scholars  is  40,964,  compared  with  57,588  in  the  previous 
vear.  Further  particulars  in  this  connection  are  given  by  the 
Ibllowit^  table,  which  shows  the  ages  of  the  scholars  on  tlve 
rasters  in  this  and  the  three  previous  years  : — 


— 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1,838,547 

3,646,348 

214.S63 

54,634 

1900. 

Under  7  years  of  aga 
Between  7  and  IS- 
IS  „    U    - 
Over  14    ...       - 

1.782.387 

3.492,026 

206.349 

66,327 

1.809,670 

3,003.282 

206,460 

&4,4£4 

1,H35.665 

3,680.125 

217,267 

53.067 

Total         ... 

6.507,039 

R676,866 

6,654,092 

5,686,114 

For  every  100  children  on  the  school  registers  the  average  Average 
attendance   was  8206,  or  '06  more  than  last  year.     The  per- fttiendanceof 
centage  of  average  attendance  among  the  older  scholars  is  this  '^•='"''""- 
year  87'51.     There  have  been  slight  decreases  in  this  figure  in 
each  of  the  last  two  years.     In  1899  the  percentage  was  87"59. 
and  in  1898  87-79.     In  the  case  of  infants  there  has  been  a 
slight  improvement  in  the  percentage  of  average  attendance, 
the  percentage  being  now  7218,  compared  with  72-06  and  70-79 
in  the  preceding  years. 

The  following  table  summarises  these  figures  in  a  convenient 
form,  and  enables  them  to  be  compared  with  the  corresponding 
statistics  for  the  three  preceding  years : — 


Scholars  ou 
-                   RegiBtem. 

Avera«« 
Attendance. 

PeFwmtagfl  of  average 

Attendance  to 
Scholar*  on  Heguters. 

I«»7     -       ■  1        5.507.039 

4.*88,543 

81-50 

1S9S      -        -1         .'5,57«,866 

4,664,166 

81-66 

18H9      -        ■            5.654,092 

4,«36.938 

82-01 

IWMi      -        -            6,686,114 

4,666,130 

82-06 
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Infante  od 
R««iatera. 

Average 
Attondance. 

Percentage  of  average 

AU«ndanoe  to 
Infante  on  Begiaten. 

1897  -       ■ 

1898  -       - 

1,972,331 

1,389,978 
1,424,838 

70-47 

2/>12,623 

70-79 

1899      ■ 

2,032,261 

1,464,494 

72-06     . 

1900     -       -1        2,023,319 

I.480,57«         1                    7218 

- 

Older 
RegiBie™. 

Average 
Atwndance. 

Percentage  of  average 
Attendance  lo  Older 
Scholan  on  Uegisteni. 

1897      ■        - 

3,534.708 

3.098,565 

87-66 

1898      -        ■ 

3,564,243 

3,129,326 

B7-79 

1899    -        - 

3,621,831 

3.172,444 

87-59 

1900      -        - 

3,662,795 

3,305,654 

87-51 

We  proceed  to  give,  as  in  previous  years,  an  estimate  of  tho 
number  of  cbildren  who  might  be  in  attendance  at  public  elemen- 
tary day  schools,  and  to  compare  this  number  witn  the  mimber 
d(  those  actually  in  attendance. 

While,  with  our  present  population,  it  is  estimated  that  there 
might  be  6,418,381  (1  in  6}  on  the  registers,  and  5,348,651  (1  in 
0)  in  average  daily  attendance,  our  returns  show  only  6,686,1 14 
children  on  the  re^sters,and4,666,130  in  average  daily  attendance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  estimated  number  of  children 
of  the  class  usually  found  in  public  elementary  schools,  from  5 
to  13  years  of  age,  \yi%h  the  number  and  proportion  of  such 
children  whose  names  are  borne  on  the  roisters  of  inspected 
schools : — 


Age. 

of  Children  at 
Middle  of  Year. 

Number  of 
ChUdren  on 
Kegistere. 

1900. 

1  Percentage  of  Oiildren 
:on  I^pstere  to  estimated 
j    Number  of  Childm,. 

1900. 

1                    1900. 

Between  5 

and  7 
Hetween   7 

and  U 
Between    11 

and  13 

1.288,515 
2,625,670 
1,222,245 

1,210,420 
2.475,993 
1,104,132 

i          ... 

i                     98-0 
1                     90-3 

Total-       - 

5,036.430 

4,766,Si5 

1                     95-1 
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II.  Grants  Awarded  and  Subjects  Taught. 

The  Annual  Grants  paid  to  Public  Elementary  Day  Schools  Pariianien- 
in  the  year  ending  the  31st  August,  1900,  amounted  to  4,9n,269i.,  f^^y.J;^^"'*^ 
and  the  Fee  Grants  paid  in  the  same  period  to  2,317,464i.  These  (jrants  ami 
figures  show  an  increase  of  76,214i.  in  Annual  Grant,  and  ot  Fee  Grant.) 
14,89lZ,  in  Fee  Grant  over  the  corresponding  figures  for  the 
previous  year.  The  toUowing  table  compares  these  grants  for 
the  last  four  yeara : — 


— 

Annual  Grants  to  PaWio 
Elenieniary  Day  School*. 

F«e  Granto. 

1887    ■        -        - 

£4,839,739 

£2,226,622 

1898    -        .        - 

4,6H932 

2,366,319 

1898    •        ■        - 

4  835,066 

2,302^73 

1900    - 

4,911,269 

2.317,464 

The  Annual  Government  Grant  (exclusive  of  fee  and  aid  | 
grants)  per  day  scholar  in  actual  averse  attendance  was  ^ 
U.  Is.  OJ*/.,  as  compared  with  11.  Os.  lO^d.  in  the  previous  year,  a 
This  is  an  increase  of  2\d.  per  scholar. 

In  Board  Schools  the  grant  earned  by  each  scholar  in 
average  attendance  was  II.  Is,  S^d.,  showing  an  increase  for  the 
year  of  IJrf.,  and  in  Voluntary  Schools  the  grant  was  11.  Os.  8Jrf., 
showing  an  increase  of  3^d. 

The  toUowing  table  gives  these  figures  for  1900  and  1899,  for 
England  and  Wales  separately ; — 

Annual  Government  Grant  per  Scholar  in  Average  Attendance. 


— 

England. 

Wales. 

1899 
1900 

Id  Board  Schools  -        - 
In  Voluntary  Schoob   -        -        - 
In  Board  Schools  ...       - 
In  Voluntary  Schools   ■         ■        - 

£  *.     d. 
1     1     1 

1     0    4 

1     1    3 

1    0    7 

£  *.    flL 
1    0  10 

1    0    T 

1     1    1 

1    0    9 

We  proceed  to  give,  as  in  previous  years,  fiill  particulars  with 
regard  to  the  grants  awarded,  the  subjects  taught,  and  the 
4671  B 
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number  of  scholars  upon  whom  each  grant  has  been  Tiaid.  A 
tabular  statement  of  tne  amounts  earned  by  the  school  maju^rs 
under  the  various  sections  of  Articles  98-105  of  the  CJode  will  be 
found  in  Tables. 19-21  of  the  Appendix,  VoL  II. 

(i.)  In/ants. 

intanta.  Tlie  number  of  infant  departments  where  the  scholars  are 

taught  by  a  certificated  teacher  of  their  own  continues  to 
increase.  During  the  past  year  8,020  such  schools  have  been 
inspected,  with  an  average  attendance  for  payment  of  1,247,643, 
bair^  an  increase  on  the  previous  year  of  38  schools  and  3,7()1 
average  attendance.  The  number  of  infant  classes  have 
decreased  during  the  year  from  5,685  with  an  average  attendance 
for  payment  of  232,427,  to  5,672  with  an  avert^je  attendance  for 
payment  of  230,568. 

TkUeNo.ls.t      In  in&nt  schools  and  elates  the  grant  is  made  entirely  on  llie 

l"f»"t  averse  attendance.     The  number  of -scholars  on  the  registers  of 

;S^^"^     infant  schools  and  classes  was  2.023,319,  of  whom  318,990  were 

Attendwice.    upwards  of  7  years  of  age,  and  the  actual  average  number  in 

attendance  was  1,460,576,  or  72"18  per  cent.     These  numbers  do 

not  include  the  infant  classes  of  which  the  average  attendance 

is  less   than  20.      Those  classes   are  counted   for  purposes  of 

statistics  and  grant  with  the  older  scholars. 

TableNa.iS.+  The  average  number  in  attendance  for  payment  does  not 
(Cliunuifor  include  the  average  (1,686)  calculated  on  the  attendance  of 
5!^c!e  98 )  scholars  while  under  3  years  of  ^e ;  it  may,  however,  be 
observed  that  according  to  our  returns  there  were  3,137  children 
under  three  years  of  age  on  the  registers  of  the  infant  schools 
and  classes.  This  is  a  decrease  as  compared  ivith  last  year's  total 
{3,693>. 

TftbleNo.28.t      The  number  of  infant  schools  under  certificated  teachers  of 
tlzed  grant,  their  own  was  8,020,  with  an  averse  attendance  for  payment  of 
Artide»8{a).  1247,643.     Only   13   of  these   schools  were    recommended   for 
grants  at  the  lower  rate  of  78.    The  number  of  cUieses  was  5,672 
of  which  5,407,  with  an  average  attendance  of  222,854,  taught  in 
rooms  properly  constructed  and  furnished  for  the  instruction  of 
infiints  by  teachers  not  less  than  18  years  old  approved  by  the 
Inspectors,  were  paid  at  the  higher  rate  of  9s.,  ana  264,  wiih  an 
average  attendance  of  7,693,  were  paid  at  the  lower  rate  of  7j--. 
In    the    case  of    one  school  and   of  one  class   the   grant  has 
been  refused  on  account  of  non-compliance  with  the  require- 
I  ments  of  the  Code.     The  average  "  number  for   payment "  in 

each  school  was  156,  while  for  each  class  it  did  not  exceed  41. 
In  1899  the  number  of  classes  paid  at  the  higher  rate  was  5,685, 
the  number  paid  at  the  lower  rate  was  344,  while  the  number 
of  classes  to  which  the  grant  was  refused  was  two. 

t  Bm  Put  II.  of  tho  Appondlz,  Vol.  IL 
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The  variable  grant  was  paid  as  follows ; — 8,076  schools  and  TableNo.29.t 
classes  (58-98  per  cent),  with  an  average  attendaJiee  of  1.137,214^^'''' 
(76-93  per  cent),  at  the  rate  of  68.;  at  the  rate  of  4*.,  in  5,201  §^i>leg9|i-. 
schools  and    classes   (37*98   per  cent.),    in    which   the  average 
attendance  was  323,869  (21'91  per  cent.) ;  and  at  the  rate  of  23.  in 
414  schools  and  classes  (302  per  cent.),  in  which  the  average 
attendance  was  17,045  (M5  per  cent.).     The  average  "  niiniber 
for  payment "  in  each  school  or  class  paid  at  the  rate  of  6a.  was 
141 ;  at  the  rate  of  4s.,  62  ;  and  at  2s.,  41.     It  thus  appears  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  larger  the  infant  .school  the  higher  is  its 
merit.    The  variable  grant  was  only  withheld  in  2  cases  (02 
per  cent.),  as  compared  with  3  cases  (02  per  cent.)  in  1899. 

The  grant  of  Is.  under  this  article  has  been  earned  in  13,688  TableNo.29  + 
schools  and  classes  (9997  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  9996  per  NewlleworL 
cent,  in  1899),  and  by  an  average  attendance  of  1,477,602;  it  Arti^e B^("i.-» 
was  not  earned  in  4  schools  and  classes  ("OS  per  cent,    as  com- 
pared with  -04  percent,  in  1899).     The  infant  boys  are  obtaining 
a  feir  share  of  the  grant,  and  it  is  plain  that  drawing  is  pre- 
ferred to  needlework  as  a  subject  for  them  ;  out  of  an  average 
attenduice  of   762,652    boys    the  grant   has   been   earned,  by 
762,014  (709,737   for  drawing  and  52,277   for   needlework),  or 
9993  per  cent 

The  grant  for  singii^  has  been  earned  at  the  rate  of  Is.  on  Tiibl«No.29.t 
account  of  satisfactory  instruction  by  note  in  11,908  schools  ^Qti  a'T'i^w  (rfi 
classes  (86'97  per  cent.),  with  an  average  attendance  of  1,386,442 
(9379  per  cent),  and  at'  the  rate  of  Qd.  for  singing  by  ear  in 
1,780  (1300  per  cent.),  with  an  average  atten<&nce  of  91,641 
(620  per  cent.).  No  grant  was  paid  m  4  cases,  in  S  of  which 
sin^i^  was  not  taught.  The  average  "  nunjber  for  payment "  in 
each  school  or  class  claiming  grants  at  the  rate  of  Is.  was  117  ; 
at  the  rate  of  6d.  it  was  51. 

The  average  amount  claimed  per  unit  of  the  "  number  for  kJ^b  of  ciSni 
payment "  was  as  follows  in  1900  and  1899  respectively —  per  head. 


s.    d. 
Under  Article  98  (tt.)  (fixed  grant)     -     8  llj 
(t.)  (triable)-         -     5     g] 
„  „  (c.)  (needlework  and 

drawing)      -    1     0 
(d)(singhig)-         -     0  Hi 

Total     -         -         -  16     5^ 


e.  d. 
8  llj 
5     5 


16     41 


In  Table  Slf  wll  be  found  particulars  of  these  various  per- 
centf^es,  and  of  the  amount  claimed  per  unit  of  the  average 
attendance  for  the  last  ten  years, 

-t  See  Fait  II.  of  the  Appeiulu,  Vol.  II. 
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Article  86. 


GnwU 
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t"  The  Inspectors  have  reported  3  infant  schools  or  classes  to  be 
inefficient,  to  which  formal  warning  has  been  given  by  the 
Board  under  Article  86  that  the  grants  may  be  withheld  at 
the  next  annual  inspection  if  the  Inspector  again  reports  them 
to  be  inefficient.  In  1899  11  infant  schools  or  classes  were  so 
warned. 

In  one  case  the  grant  has  been  withheld  under  Article  86 
on  a  second  report  of  inefficiency.  In  1>(99  the  grant  was  not 
withheld  in  any  case. 


TaUeNo.l7.t 
S<;hai>la  for 
older 
soholairt. 
Article  101. 


TahleNo.23. 
Principal 

Artinle 
101  (o). 


(il)  Older  Scholars. 

The  number  of  older  scholars  on  the  registers  was  3,662,795. 
and  the  actual  average  attendance  was  3,205,554,  or  8751  per 
cent. 

The  average  number  in  attendance  "for  payment,"  3,230,236  in 
23,214  departments,  is  exclusive  of  3,107  disallowed  under  Article 
13,  but  includes  27,789  tor  special  attendances  calculated  under 
Articles  126.  and  101*.  The  special  attendances  allowed  under 
Article  126.  were  5,826  for  boys  and  6,042  for  girla.  The  actual 
number  of  scholars  on  whose  account  as  half-timers  special  atten- 
dances have  beea  claimed  is  89,036,  as  compared  with  95,621, 
in  1899, 103,678  in  1898,  110,654  in  1897,  119,747  in  1896,  and 
126,896  in  1895.  More  than  half  of  them,  52,289(58  7  per  cent. 
as  comparBd  with  668  per  cent,  in  1899),  are  to  be  found  in 
Lancashire.  The  remainder  are  spread  over  the  country  in 
inconsiderable  numbers,  except  as  regards  Yorkshire,  where 
there  are  23,456  (26-3' per  cent.,  as  compared  with  26-0  in  1899) ; 
and  Cheshire,  where  tnere  are  5,026  (51  per  cent.,  as  compared 
with  61  in  1899).  The  total  number  of  half-timers  in  London 
is  650  as  compared  with  950  in  1899,  and  in  the  whole  of  Walex 
there  are  only  47  as  compared  with  67  in  1899.  In  Table  9 
will  be  found  the  number  of  half-timers  in  each  of  the  adminis- 
trative counties  and  county  boroughs  of  England  and  Wales. 
Half-timers  are  not  generally  taught  apart  from  "whole  time" 
scholars ;  but  they  are  in  most  cases  mixed  in  the  same  school 
or  class. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  scholars  claiming  special 
attendances  as  half-timers  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the 
raising  of  the  minimum  age  at  which  children  may  be  employed 
as  half-time  scholars,  and  in  part  to  the  abolition  in  certain 
districts  of  the  half-time  clause  m  the  Bye-laws. 

Grants  under  Article  101  (a)  have  been  made  at  tbe  rate  of 
128.  6rf.  to  7,882  departments  (3396  per  cent.,  as  compared 
with  3866  in  1899),  with  an  average  attendance  of  627,337 ; 
and  at  the  rate  of  14s.  to  15,329  departments  (6603  per  cent., 
as  compared  with  6133  in  1899),  with  an  avenge  attendance 
of  2,602.705. 


i  See  Part  II.  of  tlie  Appendix,  Vol.  II 
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Grants  for  discipline  and  organisation  have  been  paid  at  the  Gnnt  for 
higher  rate  of  Is.  6d.  to  22,085  departments  (9614  per  cent.,  as  ^P"™* . 
compared   witii   93'65  in  1899),   with    an  average   attendance  tion.'"**"'**^ 
of  3,132,791 ;  and  at  the  lower  rate  of  Is.  to  1,126  departments  Anide 
(4-86    per    cent.,  as  compared  with    634    in  1899),  with  an ""  ***■ 
average  attendance  of  97,251. 

Grants  for  Drawing  have   during   the  past  year  been  paid  TKbleNo.ii4.t 
to    19,497    departments    and    on    an    average    attendance    of  ?S^'^ 
.  1.960,391  (1,656,107  boys  and  294,284  girls).     Grants  have  been  ^^)  i. 
refused  to  31  departments  and  to  an  average  attendance  of  836. 

The  grant  at  the  rate  of  Is.  under  this  Article  has  been  paid  Needlework, 
on  account  of  the  girls  in  12,750  departments  (66'56  per  cent  ^MiL 
as  compared  with  6352  in  1899).  It  has  not  been  paid  in  10 
departments  (05  per  cent.),  with  an  average  attendance  of  200 
The  remainder  of  the  schools  eligible  for  a  grant  for  needle- 
work 6,396  (33'39  per  cent),  with  an  average  attendance  of 
562,814  (35'79  per  cent.),  made  their  claim  K-r  it  as  a  class 
subject  under  Arf.icle  101  (e.)  v.  It  is  the  smaller  schools  that 
claim  for  needlework  under  Article  101  (c.)  ii.,  the  average 
"  number  for  payment "  per  school  under  this  Articlfi  being  79, 
as  against  88,  the  average  for  schools  claiming  grant  as  a  class 
su^ect., 

Ine  grant  at  the  rate  of   Is.  for  sin^g   by   note  has  been  Stiit^inc. 
earned  m  18,888  departments  (81*37  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  {V^^ 
78-82  in  1899),  with  an  averse  attendance  of  2,986,452  <92-42       '  *■ 
per  cent);  at  the  rate  of  6d.  for  singing  by  ear,  in  4,298 
departments  (18'51  per  cent,  as  compart  with  21*04  in  1899), 
with  an  average  attendance  of  243,909  (7'55  per  cent.).      The     " 
grant  was  not  paid  in  28  (in  1899,  in  32)  departments  (with  an 
average  attendiince  of  876),  in  19  of  which  singing  was  not  a 
subject  of  instruction.    The  avera^  "  numbers  wr  payment "  in 
each  department  were  in  those  paid  at  the  rate  m  la.,  168 ;  in 
those  paid  at    the  rate  of  6d.,  57 ;  and  for  each  department 
where  the  grant  was  not  paid,  31. 

It  appears  that  23,210  of  the  de^rtments  for  older  scholars  TiLlileN«).26.t 
have  claimed  the  grant  for  class  subjects,  and  in   23,155  depart-  ^^"j^j,. 
ments,  on  account  of  an  average  attendance  of  3,227,985,  such  ArtiSe 
grants  have  been  paid.    Class  subject  grants  have  been  wholly  loi  «). 
refused  in  55  cases  and  to  an  average  attendance  of  2,168,      In  4 
departments  with  an  average  attendance  of  83  no  class  subject 
was  taken.     In  1399  no  class  subject  was  taken  in  2  depart- 
ments with  an  average  attendance  of  76.     That  the  departments 
to  which  grants  are  refused  or  which  take  no  class  subject  are 
generally  the  smallest  is   shown  by   the  average  "  number  for 
payment"  in  each  of  them,  viz.,  39,  in  those  schools  where  the 
grant  has  been  refused,  and  21  where  no  class  subject  has  been 
taken,  while  the  same  average  for  each  department  in  which  the 
grant  was  paid  was  139, 

The  grant  for  the  first  clasn  subject  waa  paid  to  23,108  departs  ^'*"*  '^'•" 
ments  (9966  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  99*31   m  1899),  U  ™''i"'^ 
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the  rate  of  2a.  to  an  average  attendance  of  3,042,850,  and  at 
the  rate  of  Is.  to  an  average  attendance  of  183,143,  and 
"refused"  to  102  departments  and  to  an  average  attendance 
of  4,160. 
Seooiul  clan  Grants  for  a  second  class  subject  were  claimed  in  21,322  de- 
tu  joct.  partmenta,  and   payments   were  made  to   21,283   departments 

(9982  per  cent,  as  compared  with  9969  in  1899),  at  the  rate 
of  2s.  on  an  average  attendance  of  2,990,339  and  at  the  rate  of 
1«.  on  an  average  attendance  of  100,516.  It  was  refused  in 
39  departments  and  to  an  average  attendance  of  2,367.  In  1899 
it  was  refused  in  65  departments  and  to  an  average  attendance 
of  3.391. 

Elementary  science  has  been  taken  as  a  class  subject  in 
19,998  departments  (in  1899,  21,301),  English  in  12,993 'depart- 
ments (in  1899,  13,194),  geography  in  18,632  departments  (in 
189!),  17,872),  needlework  by  the  girls  in  6,396  departnenta  (in 
1899,  6,952),  and  history  in  5,838  departmant^  (in  1899,  5,879). 

Welsh  has  been  taken  in  18  departments  (in  1899,  15),  suit- 
able occupations  in  121  departments,  and  domestic  economy  in 
981  departments  (in  1899,  886). 

Since  1893,  the  teaching  of  at  least  one  class  subject  has  been 
one  of  the  conditions  of  annual  grants  under  Article  85  (h.)  (2)  of 
the  Code,  and  one  of  the  class  subjects  must  be  taught  by  means 
of  object  lessons  in  Standards  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  or  in  the  lower 
group  in  schools  taking  schemes  in  Schedule  S,  of  the  Code. 
TaitluM  No.         The  grants  for  specific  subjects  were  formerly  made  at  the  rate 
s'tw'^  ^''       ^^  ^**"  "'^  ^^'  ^*"^  ^^^^  scholar  presented  in  any  subject  not  ex- 
Miihject«.  -      ceeding  two,  on  the  examination  of  individual  scholars  who  have 
Article  101     passcd  Standard  IV.     Tliey  are  now  calculated  as  follows  r — All 
'■'^-  the  hours  during  which  any  registered  scholar  (in  Standard  V.- 

VII.)  has  received  instruction  during  the  school  year  in  one 
or  two  specific  subjects,  in  which  not  less  than  40  hours' 
instruction  has  been  given  during  the  school  year,  are  added 
leather,  and  a  grant  ot  \r.  or  6(^.  is  paid  for  every  complete  24 
hours.  The  number  of  scholars  who  received  instruction  during 
the  past  year  was  330,815  in  3,683  departments,  of  which  numbt-r 
104,817  received  instruction  in  two  subjects.  Of  these  scholarii 
88,101  were  in  the  district  of  the  School  Board  for  London. 
.69,732  being  in  board  schools.  Of  the  total  number  of  complete 
24  hours  (832,489)  795,553  (99  56  per  cent.)  were  paid  at  the 
rate  of  Is. ;  35,358  (425  per  cent.)  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  6(/, ; 
and  payment  was  refused  for  1,678  ('19  per  cent).  Only  8 
departments  were  totally  refused  a  grant.  Over  85  per  cent,  of 
tlie  presentations  were  in  algebra,  domestic  economy,  mechanics, 
French  or  German,  animal  physiology',  shorthand  and  mensu- 
ration. 
TalileNo.26.t  Cookery  has  been  taught  to  the  girls  in  3,723  schools,  in  3,676 
Art"''^?'^ '  departments  of  which  the  Inspectors  have  been  satistied  with  the 
101  ((f).  arrangements  made  for  its  practical  teaching,  and  215,405  girls 

have  earned  the  grant  at  the  rate  of  4«.  In  1899,  the  subject 
was  taught  in  3,545  schools,  and  109.469  girls  earned  the  grant. 
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Arrai^ments  are  made,  in  most  parta  of  the  countir,  bv  school 
boards  and  voluntary  aseociationB,  for  giving  sirls,  m  tne  later 
years  of  theii  attendance  at  school,  some  practical  instruction  in 
this  subjeeL  The  grants  offered  by  the  Code  (Article  101  (g.)  ) 
have  done  much  in  encouraging  managers  to  make  cookery  a 
part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction. 

Grants  of  28.  for  laundry  work  have  been  paid  on  account  of  Lamdry 
26,625   girls  in   707   departments.     The   figures  in  1896,  were  *°f}', 
17,252  and  470  respectively,  in  1897,  22,6^3  and  561,  i^l898,it^^) 
22,616  and  593,  and  in  1899,  25,613  and  647. 

Dairy  work  has  been  taught  during  the  past  year  in  five  Dairy  work 
schools  only,  to  two  of  which  grants  of  48.  have  been  paid  on  Article 
account  of  17  girls.    Cottage  gardening  has  been  taught  to  the  ^^jL 
boys  in  110  schools,  in  90  departments  of  which  grants  nave  been  Ganietiins- 
paid,  viz.,  grants  of  28.  each  m  the  ease  of  447    boys,  and  of  4e.  Artid* 
each  for  1,098  boys.    These  flares  show  a  slight  increase  both  for  '*^ '  '" 
Cottt^e   gardening  and    Dairy   work  over   the    corresponding 
figures  for  1899. 

During    the    past    year    1,708    schools  have   taken   manual  Masn&l 
instruction,  and  grants  have  been  paid  to  1,524  departments —  1";^'"?'''')^ 
t.0  11,379  boys  at  the  rate  of  68.,  and  to  78,336  boys  at  the  ^^ 
rate  of  7s. 

The  code  of  1900  offered  grants  for  Household  Uanc^ment — 
to  include  Cookery,  Laundry  Work  and  Practical  Housewifery 
— at  the  rate  of  78.  per  100  hours'  attendance  made  by  each  girl 
in  Standard  Y.,  or  any  higher  Standard  who  attended  leftons 
given  in  accordance  with  an  approved  scheme.  The  Article  (101 
\m.)  )  of  the  Code  has  only  been  in  force  a  short  time,  and  grants 
have,  durmg  the  past  year,  only  been  paid  to  one  department 
and  for  27  scholars. 

The  average  amount  claimed  per  unit  of  the  average  number  TabkNo.i9.t 
n  attendance  for  payment  ..-.-".  -  -        ■    w-.^^f^i.!™. 

1900  and  1899  respectively :- 


1900. 

im. 

a~d. 

,.     d. 

Article  101  (a.),  principal  grant    - 
(6.),  aisciprine  and  or- 

13   8i 

13    7} 

ganisation 

1     6 

1     6 

(c.)  i..  drawing   - 

1    OS 

1     0 

(c.)  n..  needlework 

0     3J 

0    3 

(A),  singing    ■ 

0  llj 

0  11 

(e.).  class  subjects 

3     9i 

3    9 

(/.),  specific  subjects  - 

0     3 

0    2 

(g.),  cookery  - 
(A.),  laundry  work 

0     3J 

0    3 

(i.),  dairy  work 

0    OJ 

0    0} 

(A;.),  cottage  gardening 

(l),  manual  instruction 

0     2J 

0     2 

Total ' 

22     1 

21     lOi 
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In  Table  SOf  will  be  found  particulars  of  these  various  percentages 
and  of  the  amount  claimed  per  unit  of  the  average  attendance 
tor  the  last  ten  years. 

T»bleNi..'J3.+      Xbe  Inspectors  have  reported  30  schools  for  older  scholars  to 

m!iT^  be  inefficient,  to  which  formal  warning  has  been  given  by  the 

Article'se  (1).  Board   under  Article  86  that  the  grants  may  be  withheld   at 

the  next  annual  inspection  if  the  Inspector  again  reports  them 

to  be  inefficient.     In  1899,  42  schools  were  so  warned. 

In  one  case  the  grant  has  been  withheld  under  Article  86  on 

a  second  report  of  inefficiency.     In  1899  the  grant  was  withheld 

from  this  cause  in  three  cases. 

Table  No.  3.t      The  grant   earned  by  the  managers  under  Articles  98  and  101 

Sumtotjl  of  (((_ — e.)and  101"  on  the  averi^e  number  of  scholars  in  attendance 

is'widioi'*^  amounted  to  4,661, 183i.;  the  amount  earned  on  examination  in 

(a— m.).         specitic  subjects  under  Article  101  (/.)  was  40,734i. ;  for  cookery 

under  Article  101  (g.)  43,002^. ;  for  laundry  work  under  Article 

101  (/i.)  2,654i. ;  for  dairy  work  under  article  101  (i.)  SI.  Ss.  Od. ;  tor 

cottage    gardening   under    Article    101  {k.)  257i. ;   for   manual 

instruction   under   Article  101    (I.)   30,990i,  and  for  household 

management  under  Articie  101  (m.)  91.  bn.  Od. 

TableNo.l6.t      Of  the  31,215  departments  of  schools  in  which  singing  is  taught, 

Singing.         the  instruction  is  given  by  ear  in  4,577  {14-6per  cent.);  by  nvlv 

in   26,638,  m  26,333  of  which  (98-8  per  cent.)  the  Inspectors 

havft  been  satisfied  that  the  instruction  has  been  satisfactorily 

given  and  recommended  the  grant  at  the  higher  mte  of  Is.     In 

1899,  instruction  was  by  ear  in  lfl-8  per  cent,  of  the  departmentx. 

and  the  grant  at  the  higher  rate  for  satisfactory  instruction   by 

note  in  986  per  cent,  of  the  departments  so  taught, 

(iii.)  Special  Giunta. 

TabIeNp.30.t  Under  Article  101,*  which  provides  for  grants  in  cases  of 
Epid^ic  epidemics,  special  grants  were  paid  to  7,077  departments,  for  an 
Artk^le  101*.  average  number  in  attendance  of  35,242.     In  1899  such  grants 

wore  paid  to  5,695  departments. 

Grantato  Grants,  amounting  to  47,304^.,  were  camcd  under  Article  102 

pupil-  on  account  of  11,133  pupil-teachers  who  pjisscd  a  fair  examina- 

Ar^cto^02.    tion,  and  on  account  of  8,165  for  a  good  examination.      These 

grants  in  1899  amounted  to  47,496^.  on  account  of  12,218  pupii- 

teachers,  who   passed   a  feir,  and  of  7,647  who  passed  a  good, 

examination.     Grants  were  also  paid  by   the   Board   for   pupil 

teachers'  drawing;  these  grants  amounted  to  D4£,  10s. 

Grants  to  Under  Article  104,  grants  were  made  to  3,356  schools  in  places 

with  a  small  population,  1,797  of  which  were  paid  at  the  rate  of 


Special  grants  at  the  rate  of  10/.  were  made  under  Article  105 
to  4,712  scliools  (in  1899  to  4,571  schools). 
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{iv.)  Extra  Subjects  of  I-nstruction,  etc. 

It  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  that  wi^itoru '[■(jyeNu.iet- 
driU,  which  (as  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  school  drill  Drill, 
practised  in  every  good  school)  was  first  recognised  by  the  Code 
of  1871,  is  systematically  taught  to  the  boys  attending  2,838  day 
schools  (in  1899,  2,659).  The  higher  grant  for  discipline  an9 
organisation  is  not  paid  to  any  school  in  which  provision  has  not 
been  made  for  instruction  m  Swedish  or  other  drill,  or  in 
suitable  physical  exercises ;  but  children  employed  in  labour  and 
attending  school  half  time,  and  children  for  whom  such  instruc- 
tion is  unsuitable,  may  be  exempted.  (Article  101  (6.)  (i)  of  the 
Code.) 

Manual  instruction  has  been  taught  to  the  scholars  in  1,708 
schools,  and  physical  exercises  in  9,675.  The  corresponding 
figures  in  1899  were  1,587  and  9.115. 

School  libraries  have  been  established  in  8,114  schools  (in  1899.  Schoul 
■,875),  each  library  containing,  on  an 
savings  banks  in  7,133  (in  1899,  7,337). 

In  Table  48+  will  be  found  particulars  for  the  last  10  years 
as  to  the  number  of  schools  in  which  military  drill,  manual 
instruction,  and  physical  exercises  have  been  taught,  and  in 
which  school  libraries  and  savings  banks  have  been  established. 


III.  Free  Education. 

There  are  now  in  England  and  Wales  17,349  free  public  Frw  u.lm-fi. 
elementary  day  schools,  and  5,036,793  free  scholars.  There  ti""' 
remain  only  91  schools  (the  same  number  as  in  the  previous 
year)  which  refuse  the  fee-grant.  The  number  of  schools  which, 
while  receiving  the  fee-grant,  continue  to  chaise  such  fees  as 
the  law  allows,  has  fallen  from  2,725  to  2,660.  The  number  of 
fee-paying  scholars  in  all  classes  ofpubhc  elementary  day  schools 
has  declined  from  670,282  in  1899  to  649,321  in  190O  Tlie 
figures  ior  the  years  1897-1900  inclusive  are  shown  in  the 
ftjllowir^  table  in  a  summary  form :— 


- 

Fee-paying  Schol&ia. 

Free  Scholars. 

Free  Schools. 

1897      - 

730,142 

4.771,897 

16,912 

1898      -        ■ 

706,251 

870,282 

4,870,61S 

17.008 

1899      -        ■ 

4,983.810 

17,248 

1900      ■ 

649,321 

.       5,036,793 

17.349 

t  See  Part  U.  of  the  Appenilix,  Vol.  IL 
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IV.  Teaching  Power. 

The  20,100  elementary  day  schools  in  Ei^land  and  Wales,  in- 
spected in  1900,  provided  accommodation,  in  31,234  departmcnta 
for  6,50d,611  scholars,  of  whom  4,666,130  were  on  an  averaee 
in  daily  attendance  and  64,038  certificated  or  provisionafly 
certificated  teachers  were  employed  in  their  instruction,  a.s 
compared  with  62,085  last  year.  There  is  thus  one  certificated 
or  provisionally  certificated  teacher  to  every  728  children  in 
average  attendance. 

There  were  in  1900  at  work  in  schools  xmder  inspection  29,393 
pupil-teachers,  32,436  assistant,  64,038  certificated  or  provisionally 
certificated  teachers,  and  17,612  additional  women  teachers.  The 
figures  in  1899  were  30,783  pupil-teachers,  30,233  assistMit, 
62,085  certificated  or  provisionally  certificated  teachers,  and 
16,717  additional  women  teachers.  The  figures  this  year  therefore 
show  an  increase  of  1,953  certificated  or  provisionafly  certificated 
teachers,  an  increase  of  2,203assi3tant  teachers,  and  an  increase 
of  795  additional  women  teachers,  but  a  decrease  of  1.390  pupil- 
teachera  The  increase  of  adult  female  teachers  recognised  under 
Art.  68  of  the  Code  is  to  be  remarked.  The  number  of  those 
teachers,  which  in  1893  was  8,534,  rose  in  1894  to  10,196,  in  1895 
to  11,678,  in  1896  to  12,838,  in  1897  to  14,155,  in  1898  to  15,136, 
in  1899  to  16,717  and  in  1900  to  17,512  an  increase  in  the  last 
seven  years  of  over  100  per  cent. 

In  tne  year  ended  31st  December,  1900,  nine  graduates 
holding  recognised  certificates  of  proficiency  in  teachi:^  were 
recogmsed  as  certificated  teachers  under  Article  60  (t) 
of  the  Code  of  1900,  and  seven  trained  teachers  certificated 
in  the  first  class  by  the  Irish  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion were  recognised  as  certificated  teachers  under  Article  (JO  (c). 
Seventy-four  persons  already  qualified  as  certificated  teachers  were 
admitted  as  students  to  Training  Colleges  for  one  year's  training  ■ 
under  Article  115  (d),  two  persons  took  advantage  of  the  fecilities 
offered  by  Article  116  (c)  to  graduates  wishing  to  obtain  a 
year's  training,  and  23  persons  availed  themselves  of  the 
permission  to  enter  a  Training  College  by  means  of  the  examina- 
tions now  recognised  for  that  purjiose  as  alternatives  to  the 
King's  Scholarsnip  examination  (Article  115  (rf)).  Ninety-seven 
men  and  75  women  students  received  a  third  vear's  training. 

Provisional  certificates  (which  hold  good  till  the  end  of  the 
school-year  in  which  the  teacher  competes  his  or  her  26th  year) 
are  granted  annually  to  ex-jjupil-toachers,  qualifying  them  to 
take  charge  of  small  schools  with  less  than  50  children  in  average 
attendance  throughout  the  year.  In  order  further  to  increase  the 
supply  of  such  teachers,  candidates  who  have  passed  the  first  of 
the  two  examinations  which  qualify  for  a  certificate  are  also  recog- 
nised as  provisionally  certificated  ;  and  persons  who  have  served 
for  not  less  than  twelve  months  as  assistant  teachers  under 
Article  51,  having  previously  passed  a  University  or  other 
examination  recogmsed  by  the  Board,  and  women  who  after 

t  See  Part  II,  of  the  Appendix,  Vol.  II. 
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two  years'  service  in  public  elementary  schools  as  recognised 
additional  teachers  (Article  68)  have  obtained  a  place  in  the  first 
class  in  the  Kine's  Scholarship  Examination,  may  also  be  recog- 
nised as  provisionally  certificated  teachers  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Inspector.  The  total  number  of  provisionally 
certificated  teachers  now  in  charge  of  schools  is  only  29, 1  man 
and  28  women. 

Teachers  qualified  under  Article  50  or  51  may  also  under 
certain  conditions  be  recognised  as  qualified  to  take  chaise 
of  schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  not  more  than  30 
scholars,  or  (under  the  Code  of  liJOl)  of  schools  with  an  average 
attendance  of  not  more  than  40  scholars  (Article  82  (b)).  The 
number  of  teachers  so  recognised  in  1900  was  169. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Training  Colics  nave  contributed  to  Trained 
the  present  supply  of  efficient  teachers  in  England  and  Wales  ist^^''*"'- 
shown  by  the  Fact  that  of  24,557  certificated  masters  employed  in 
.schools  reported  on  last  year  16,941,  or  69  per  cent.,  had  been 
trained  for  two  years  or  over,  and  710,  or  2^9  per  cent,  for  less  than 
two  years;  while  6,906,  or  28'1  per  cent.,  were  not  so  trained.  In 
like  manner,  of  39,481  c«rtificatedschoolniistresses,  18,238,  or  46'2 
per  cent.,  had  been  trained  for  two  years  or  over ;  1,079,  or  27  per 
cent.,  for  less  than  two  yeors;  and  20,164,  or  Sl^l  per  cent.,  were  not 
trained  in  colleges.  Ot  the  teachers,  however,  who,  from  whatever 
cause,  have  not  attended  a  Training  College,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion cannot,  except  in  a  technical  sense  of  the  word,  be  classerl 
as  untrained,  as  they  have  passed  through  the  pupil-teacher's 
course  under  the  superintendence  of  some  of  the  oest  teachers, 
and  have  served  as  assistants  in  large  schools,  before  passing  the 
examination  for  a  certificate  and  undertaking  independent 
chaises. 

The  following  table  of  the  salaries  now  enjoyed  by  the  mast«rs  i^ntaj-i^H 
«.nd  mistresses  of  public  elementary  schools,  wnen  compared  with 
those  published  from  time  to  time  in  former  reports  of  the 
Board  shows  the  marked  improvement  which  has  taken  place 
of  late  years  in  the  position  and  prospects  of  certificated 
teachers : — 

Ceiitikic.\ted  Masters. 


Nniiiber  and  percentage  in  receipt  of  SaJoriee  of 


and  and 
under  andei 
low.    160^. 


15W.     2(KM.  I  25(W.  .  300/.  ;  40W.     50W.  ' 
and   ,   and  '   and  '   and   <   and   i  and 
nnder  under  under  under  under  i  over.  . 
20W.     2a«.     300/   1  40«.  i  500/.  j     *      ' 


Principal 
Additional 


!  13,033 
1 10,740 


•  Viz.— Three  between  SOW.  and  mil.,  • 
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— 

i 

1 

P 

2S/. 

no/. 

SO/.      7S/.     100/. 
and      and      and 
QDder ,  under  under 
76/.    1  lOW.  1  126/. 

126/. 
&nd 
under 

mi. 

ISO/, 
and 
nnder 
200/. 

200/. 
ud 
under 
»S«. 

260/. 
and 
under 
8PW. 

300,. 
and 
under 
4001. 

ToUl. 

IMncipal 

_ 

173 

1      1 

6,601  .6,716  1 3,813 

1,266 

963 

672 

123 

14 

17,239 

- 

1-0 

32-6  1   331  ]    ie-4      7-3 

6-« 

3-3 

-7 

■1 

- 

Additional 

16 

1,189 

10,018  6,693  13.042     1,130 

13 

1 

- 

~ 

21,113 

■1 

8-6 

47-51    260 1    14-4       6-4 

•1 

•0 

- 

- 

- 

The  avarice  salary  of  &  eertificated  master,  which  in  1870  was 
Q4il.  2a.  Id,  is  now  1271.  2s.  7d.;  that  of  a  schoolmistress  was 
57f.  lis.  Id.  in  1870,  and  is  now  85!.  9«.  Id.  In  addition  to  their 
other  emoluments,  6,131  out  of  23,773  masters,  and  4,371  out  of 
38,352  mistresses,  are  provided  with  residences  free  of  rent ;  these 
ATerages  are  calculated  upon  the  whole  of  the  certificated  teachers 
(where  returns  are  given)  whether  principal  or  additional. 

These  figures  are  useful  as  showing  the  increase  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  emoluments  of  a  eertjficjited  teacher  since 
1870,  but  they  arc  misleading  as  a  tost  of  the  sdJary  wiid 
to  the  principal  teacher.  In  the  earlier  year^  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Education  Act,  certificated  teachers  were  in  great 
flemand,  and  we  find  in  our  Reports  of  that  period  paragraphs 
dealing  with  fears  that  had  been  raised  lest  the  great  increa.ie  of 
schools  should  not  be  met  by  a  corresponding  mcrease  in  the 
number  of  certificated  teachers;  and  various  expedients  were 
adopted  to  increase  their  number.  Almost  without  exception  all 
the  certificated  teachers  were  then  in  chai^  of  schools,  while  in 
the  present  day  about  half  the  certificated  teachers  are  teaching 
as  assistants.  Thus,  out  of  the  23,773  certificated  masters  whose 
salaries  are  given,  onlv  13,033.  or  548  per  cent.,  are  in  chai^ 
of  schools  ;  and  out  of  the  similar  38,352  certificated  mistresses, 
ouly  17,23!).  or  44-9  per  cent.,  are  in  charge  of  schools.  In  order 
therefore  to  show  the  rise  that  has  taken  place  in  the  salaries  of 
principal  teachers  since  1870,  we  must  compare  the  salaries  of  all 
certificated  teachers  in  that  year  with  principal  teachers  oidy  in 
1900.  Thus  we  find  that  94i.  2s.  Id.,  the  average  salary  of  a 
certificated  masrei'  in  1870,  has  risen  to  li&l.  IBs.  'id.,  an 
increase  of  over  ^4  per  cent. :  and  that  571.  lis.  Id.,  the 
p.vera^e  salary  c*'  a  certificated  mistress  in  1870  has  risen  to 
05i.  lis.  9d.,  an  incre<.se  of  over  ti6  per  cent. 
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The  number  of  principal  mistrea&es  has  increased  in  a  greater 
ratio  tban  that  of  the  principal  masters,  but  if  we  compare  the 
averse  salary  given  in  1870  to  a  principal  certificated  teacher, 
whether  master  or  mistress,  with  that  given  last  year,  we  find 
that  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  during  these  30  years. 
In  1870  the  average  was  76i.  6a.  lid.,  it  is  now  U7l.  Ss.  6*^., 
showii^  an  increase  of  nearly  54  per  cent. 

In  the  following  Table  is  shown  the  improvement  that  has 
been  effected  since  1874  (when  these  particulars  were  first 
tabulated)  in  the  salaries  of  all  certificated  teachers  and  also  the 
greater  improvement  that  has  been  effected  in  the  sal^y  of 
principal  teachers  onJy : — 


Percentage 

1874. 

1900. 

CeTtificattKl  Maatera 
Receipt  of  SalwieB  rf- 

AU 

Certificated 
Maatere. 

All 
Certifi«Mited 
MaatOTB. 

Prineipal 
Masters 

only. 

X300  a  year  and  over    -         -        -        - 

■3 

1-9 

3    tt 

f200      „            „            -        -        . 

3  '3 

9-5 

17-2 

£150      „            „            .... 

12-4 

280 

37     1 

£100      „            „            .        -        -        . 

488 

65-2 

79-4 

Certificated  MistreaaeB 
Keceipt  of  Salariei  of— 


£200  a  year  aad  o 

£IH)      „ 

£100     „ 

£  75      „ 

£  50     „  „ 


1874. 

1900. 

All 
Certificated 
MistTeeeea. 

All 
Certificated 

Princip&l 
MistreaacH 

only. 

■0 

1-9 

4-1 

•4 

4-4 

9-7 

5  -fi 

25-9 

33-4 

238 

66-7 

66-5 

79    0 

96-4 

990 

We  may  mention,  with  regard  to  the  principal  teachers  in  the 
metropoUtan  district,  that,  in  the  past  year,  the  average  sakiy  of 
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Increase  of 


Trainiu); 
Ciillegiis. 
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352  masters  in  voluntary  schools  was  167i.  5^.  Id.,  and  that  of 
4()5  masters  in  board  sehoola  2921.  10«.  5d.,  while  9')1  schoolmis- 
tresses in  board  schools  enjoj'ed  an  average  income  of  2061.  i»  Sd. 
as  compared  with  lOll.  158.  Td.,  that  of  778  mistresses  in  volun- 
tary scnools.  The  salaries  of  11  masters  in  voluntary  schools, 
and  of  259  in  board  schools,  amounted  to  3001.  a  year  and 
upwards, while  11  schoolmistresses  in  voluntary, and  574  inboard 
schools,  had  salaries  of  200^.  and  upwards. 

We  may  note  here  the  great  and  increasing  proportion  of 
women  and  girl  teachers  now  employed  in  elementary  schools. 

In  1869,  for  every  100  teachers  of  each  class,  48  certificated 
teachers,  60  assistant  teachers,  and  67  pupil-teachers  were  women 
and  girls ;  these  proportions  increased  in  1880  to  58  certificated 
teachers,  66  assistant  teachers,  and  68  pupil-teachers,  and  in 
1900  to  62  certificated  teachers,  84  assistant  teachers,  and  81 
pupil -teachers. 

The  number  of  girl  pupil-teachers  in  1869  was  7,273;  thoy 
now  number  23,779,  an  increase  of  nearly  227  per  cent.  The  boy 
pupil-teachers,  who  numbered  5,569  in  1869,  now  number  5,614. 

Taking  all  classes  of  teachers — certificated,  assistant,  additional, 
and  pupil-teachers — we  find  that  whereas  in  1869  the  women 
and  girls  were  not  53  per  cent,  of  the  total,  they  now  number 
over  75  per  cent. 

o      The  curve  diagrams,  illustrating  Tables  55  and  56,f  show  ihe 
figures  for  the  past  31  years  for  all  teachers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  candidates  for 
admission  to  Training  Colleges  in  1900  and  1899  respectivelv. 
The  figures  show  a  decline  of  302  male  and  994  female 
candidates. 


Number  of  Candidates  examined  for  Admission  to  Trainini; 
Colleges. 


1 

1 

C^DdldiMa    ntinliiMl    tor   Oi,  AdcdHJa 

t,uo 

T,STS 

t  3m  Put  II.  of  the  Appendix,  Vol,  H. 
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We  received  durin;;;  the  year  ending  at  Michaelmas,  1890, 
43  applications  on  behalf  of  teachers  m  England  and  Wales, 
satiaiying  the  conditions  of  Article  130,  and  have  awarded 
ti  pensions  of  30i.,  18  of  251.,  and  19  of  201. 

Since  the  practice  of  granting  pensions  was  resumed  in  1875. 
we  have  deitlt  with  3,868  applications.  We  have  awarded 
355  pensions  of  30i.,  1,067  of  25i.,  and  1,123  of  201.,  and  185 
gratuities  to  the  amount  of  O,605i. 

Of  the  pensions  awarded  to  the  present  date  1,553  are  now  in 
force,  viz.,  203  at  SOL,  631  at  251.,  719  at  201. 

Superannuation. 

The  benefits  for  which  the  Act  makes  provision  are  of  three  Eleuient*!^ 
kinds— the  Annuity,  the  Superannuation  Allowance,  and  the  Tea«tere 
Disablement  Allowance.  (Sapemnnua- 

tion)  Act, 

The   Annuity  is   paid   out  of  the   Deferred   Annuity  Fund,  1898. 
However  few  or  broken  a  teacher's  contributions  may  have  been, 
the  annuity  to  which  they  entitle  him  will  be  payable  upon  his 
reaching  the  prescribed  i^e,  whether  he  is  then  in  service  or  not. 

The  Superannuation  Allowance  is  m-anted  to  any  teacher  who 
has  fulfilled  the  conditions  prescribed  oy  the  Act,  upon  attaining 
the  age  of  65  years  or  any  later  age  to  which  his  certificate  may 
have  oeen  extended. 

The  Disablement  Allowance  is  intended  to  meet  the  case  of  a 
teacher  who,  before  reaching  the  age  of  65,  haa  become  per- 
manently incapable,  owing  to  infirmity  of  mind  or  body,  of 
being  an  efficient  teacher  in  a  public  elementary  school  (Section  2 
(l)(c)).  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  this  allowance,  a  teacher  thus 
incapacitated  must  satisfy  certain  conditions. 

In  the  year  ended  81st  March,  1901,  94  teachers  (62  men  and 
32  women)  became  entitled  to  annuities  under  Section  1  (2)  (c) 
of  the  Act  amounting  to  S2l.  1«.  lid.  in  respect  of  their  con- 
tributions to  the  Deferred  Annuity  Fund, 

In  the  satoe  period  annual  superannuation  allowances 
amounting  to  '3,966/.  148.  9d.  were  awarded  to  120  teachers  (78 
men  and  42  women)  under  Sections  1  (2)  (d)  and  5  (2)  (a). 

The  certificates  of  75  teachers  over  65  years  of  age  (51  men 
and  24  women)  were  extended  on  account  of  special  fitness  under 
Section  1  (2)(a). 

Disablement    allowances    under    Section    2,    amounting    to 
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5,2881,  Os.  Irf.,  were  awarded  to  198  teachers,  as  shown  in  the 
foUowiiig  table  — 


— 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Itetwee 

n  the  ages  of  30  and  40      - 

6 

23 

29 

„ 

40     „    50      - 

14 

39 

53 

„ 

„          50     „    60      - 

33 

55 

m 

60     „     65       - 

13 

16 

28 

65 

133 

198 

During  the  year  the  applications  of  4  teachers  {1  man  and 
3  women)  were  refused,  the  Treasury  not  being  satisfied  that 
the  conditions  of  a  disablement  allowance  were  fulfilled  in  these 
cases. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  Act  the  deaths  of  11  men 
and  4  women  in  receipt  of  superannuation  allowances,  and  of 
29  men  and  13  women  in  receipt  of  disablement  allowances, 
have  been  notified  to  the  Board  oiEdueation. 

The  following  annuities  and  allowances  are  now  tn  force : — 

Annuities  from  the  Deferred  Annuity/  89  men        ±28  16  10 

Fund \  41  women   £  8     7     4 

(197  men       £7,062  18    3 

"  \  93  women  £2,371  15     2 

(115  men        £3,931     4     4 

'\  209  women  £5,000    7  II 

The  contributions  of  teachers  to  the  Deferred  Annuity  Funds 
received  by  ihe  Board  of  Education  between  the  commencement 
of  the  Act,  viz.,  1st  April,  1899,  and  31st  March,  1901,  and  paid 
to  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  amounted  to  167,936^  6:*.  &d. 
(men  91,762f  15s.  Orf.,  women  76,173i.  11a.  8(/.).  Of  this  sum 
133,914(.  :i8.  _4rf.  (men  73,192i,  5a.  Orf.,  women  60,721Z.  ISs.  4rf,) 
was  received  in  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1901. 

The  rate  of  contribution  is  3i.  a-year  for  men,  and  was  2?. 
a-year  for  women  before  1st  April,  1901.  From  and  after  that 
date  the  rate  of  contribution  for  women  has  been  increased  by 
Treasury  Warrant  dated  26th  December,  1900,  to  2l  4«  O*?. 
a-year  (Section  1  (2)  (fc)  and  (3)  of  the  Act). 


Superannuation  Allowances  - 
Disablement  Allowances 


VI.  The  Provision  of  School  Accommodation. 

The  schools  in  England  and  Wales,  visited  by  the  inspectors. 
for  the  purpose  of  annual  grants,  which  in  1870  provided  for 
1,878,584  scholars,  or  for  875  per  cent,  of  the  population,  were 
in  1900  sufficient  for  6,509,611  scholars,  or  2028  per  cent,  of  the 
population. 

The  additional  amount  of  accommodation  which  has  thus  been 
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provided,  since  1870,  to  the  extent  of  1,845,226*  seats  by  volun- 
tATy  elfort,  and  2,786,801  in  board  schools,  has  been  supplied  in 
several  ways, 

i.  In  the  12  years  ending  on  the  31st  December,  1882,  buiidii^ 
grants  to  the  amount  of  312,200{.  were  paid  by  the  Education 
Department  on  the  completion  of  the  erection  or  enlatgement  of 
1,572  schools,  and  933  teachers'  residences,  affording  nev  or 
improved  accommodation  for  280,146  scholars.  These  grants 
were  met  by  local  contributions  to  the  amount  of  1,348,169{. 
exclusive  of  the  value  of  sites  given  gratuitously. 

ii.  The  great  majority  of  the  remaining  voluntary  schools,  which 
have  come  under  inspection  since  1870,  have  been  erected, 
enlai-ged,  or  improved,  without  Government  aid,  at  a  cost  to  the 
promoters,  which  has  been  estimated  as  amounting  to  at  least 
ll.OOO.OOOi, 

iii.  The  school  boards  have  availed  themselves  freely  of  the  Act  of  ibts, 
power  of  borrowing,  on  the  security  of  the  rates,  given  by  the  Y";  "t'la-K 
Acts  of  1870,  1873,  1876,  and  1893.  Up  tothe  1st  of  April,  1901,  ^^^.ia 
we  had  sanctioned  14,898  loans,amounting  to  41,62  4,464l  lOs.  9d.f 
to  2,238  school  hoards,  by  means  of  which  new  accommodation 
has  been  or  is  being  furnished  for  2,788,120  scholars.  The  esti- 
mated cost  per  child  is  thus  about  14^.  188.  7d.  ]  but  the  amount 
of  the  loan  applied  for  is  generally  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
sum  eventually  spent.  We  had  also  sanctioned  loans,  amount- 
ing to  132,998i,  9s.  Od.  to  10  school  boards  for  providing 
accommodation  for  729  blind  and  deaf  scholars,  and  also 
26,818^.  18fl.  Od.  to  5  school  boards  for  providing  accommodation 
for  390  defective  children.  The  figures  for  the  past  year  show 
a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  loans  sanctioned  over  the  amount 
sanctioned  in  the  preceding  year.  The  following  table  shows 
the  amount  of  loans  sanctioned  by  the  Department  for  each 
year  since  1890:- 


Year. 

AmODnt  of  Loans. 

1990-91 

1,033,906    4    8 

1891.92 

1,343,301  13    2 

1892.93 

1,315.365    9     1 

1893-94 

1,939,318  19  10 

1891-95 

2,530,797  14    8 

189fi-96 

2,213,430  12    & 

1896-97 

1,636,922    0    0 

1897-98 

1,680,732  10  10 

1898-99 

2,065,728  13    7 

1809-1900 

2,336.376  18    6 

1900.1901 

2,207,284  15    0 

iv.  The  school  boards  have  also  acquired  a  considerable  number  ^^"'  '*^*' 
of  schools,  either  by  arrangement  with  private  owners  and  *'     ' 
managers,  or,  where  the  premises  were  held  in  trust  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  by  transfer  under  the  section  of  the  Act  of  1870, 
specially  framed  to  meet  such  cases.     The  principles  on  whicli 

*  This  is  an  increasa  of  98'2  pflr  cent.,  while  tlie  average  altenilancs  has  rven 
115-9  per  cent.  In  the  past  ;ear  the  accomTaodation  in  voluntary  schooU  hu 
infrew>ed  1^  18,741,  and  in  board  schnols  by  73,366  ulaces. 

t  ^,488,W8/.  2>.   li'.  from   the  Public   Works   Loan  CommiMioners  ;   aoil 
17, 136,4561.  St.  8d.  from  the  London  County  Connoil  and  in  the  open  market. 
4671.  C 
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that  section  is  administered  are  set  forth  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
17th  July,  1871,  and  13th  August,  1876,  which,  with  an  explana- 
tory circular  and  other  documents,  will  be  found  printed  in  n 
collectiTe  form  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  for  1875-6.  1,37:J 
schools,  including  973  Church,  24  Wesleyan,  and  271  British 
schools,  have  been  transferred  to  school  boards  under  these 
Minutes.  Of  the  11  schools  transferred  during  the  past  year  10 
were  Church  schools.  We  have  no  definite  information  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  schools  made  over  to  boards  (section  1 9 ) 
by  private  managers. 

VJI.  Local  Authorities. 
(i.)  School  Boards. 

In  the  year  ending  Slat  of  August  1900,  the  number  of  board 
schools  inspected  was  5,691 ;  the  accommodation  in  these  schools 
2,785,801 ;  and  the  average  attendance  2,177,253* 

Up  to  the  1st  January  1901  (the  date  to  which  the  tollowiiit' 
statistics  have  been  eon-ected)  boards  have  been  established  in 
197  county  and  municipal  boroughs,  excluding  London.  In  57 
of  these  the  election  was  compulsory,  to  supply  a  deficiency  whit-ii 
could  not  be  met  without  the  aid  of  rates.  In  the  remaining  14li 
coses  the  election  was  ordered  on  the  vohintary  apphcation  of 
the  municipal  authorities. 

Of  the  2,347  school  boards  in  towns  (unincorporated)  ainl 
rural  parishes,  1,093  have  been  elected  undyr  compulsorj'  ordws 
from  the  Board,  and  205  to  meet  deficiencies  caused  by 
the  closing  of  schools  by  the  managers ;  while  the  remaining  1,049 
Irnve  been  called  into  existence  by  the  voluntary  application  o( 
the  ratepayers. 

During  the  year  ending  31st  December  1900  we  have  issued 
orders  creating  two  new  school  boards  in  boroi:^hs  and  25  new 
boards  in  parishes.  Of  these  boards  18  were  formed  com- 
pulsorily. 

Seven  pariab  boards  were  dissolved  by  their  absorption  into 
municipal  boroughs  under  school  boards;  one  united  school 
board  district  was  dissolved  under  Sections  42  and  43  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1870;  and  one  parish  board  ceasei! 
to  exiwt  on  the  union  of  its  district  with  another  parish. 

A  detailed  analysis  will  be  found  in  Table  65f  of  this  Report 
of  the  distribution  of  school  boards  under  various  Heads  of 
Population. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1891,  the  latest  date 
for  which  the  figures  for  every  borough  and  parish  are  available, 
was — 

1.  In  the  Metropolitan  District    -  -         4,228,635 

2.  In  county  and  municipal  boroughs      -       11,468,917 

3.  In  civil  parishes  (outside  boroughs)     -       13,304,973 

29.002.525 

*  Tlie  actual  nambvr  of  board  scliooli  on  Ibe  lUt  for  umnaJ  grantii  &t  thht 
imtie  was  5,758,  with  aocommodauon  lor  2,833,0M  3cbolais ;  the  aveni^u 
attenduHW  WM  3.201,049.     {Kicfr  Table  Mo.  6  in  the  Aiipendiz,  Vol.  II.} 

t  See  Part  11.  of  Appeodii,  Vol  iL 
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The  population  under  school  boards  based  on  this  estimate 
may  be  summed  up  thus : — 


1  London       -  -  ,  .  4,228,635 

174  Boards  in  county  and  municipal 

boroughs-  -  -  9,363,732 

■2,023        „      comprismg  2,906  parishes  -  5,311,042 


2.198  18,903,409 

Wales. 

23  Boards   in   county   and   municipal 

boroughs-  -  •     344,254 

324       „      comprismg  535  parishes     -     895,330 

347  1,239,584  - 

-2,545 


(ii.)  ScIlooI  Atteftda-nce  Committees. 

The  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1876  provides  lur  the 
iippointment  of  a  school  attendance  committee  to  enforce  attend- 
;ince  in  every  borough  and  parish  for  which  a  school  boiird  has 
nut  been  elected. 

These  committees  have  been  appointed  in  all  the  muiiic-ipid 
Wroughs  (117)  which  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  school 
)K}ardfi,  and  in  all  those  unions  (579)  of  which  any  portion  is  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  school  board.  We  have,  further, 
under  the  same  Act  (sec.  33),  issued  92  orders  authorising  urban 
district  councils  to  appoint  school  attendance  committees  fur  the 
parishes  under  their  jurisdiction,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  school 
attendance  committees  of  the  unions  comprising  these  parishes. 

The  total  population  imder  school  attendance  commiiieeN  is 
therefore ; — 


112  Borougha    - 
90  Urban  district  councils 
534  Unions 

-  1,741,815 

-  968,287 

-  5,885,617 

536 

8,585.719 

Wala. 

5  Borouglis   -             -             - 
2  Urban  district  councils 
45  Unions 

19,110 

12,290 

-        242.407 

62 
788 

8,869.632 

4671 

I- '2 
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VIII.  Cosrr  of  Maintenance  of  Schoois. 

The  cost  of  "  maiutenance "  has  a^ain  risen  both  ui  Board 
and  in  Voluntary  Schools.  For  the  year  1900  it  was  in  Board 
Schools  21.  17a.  T^d.  per  child  in  average  atteYidance,  an  increase 
of  2n.  OJd.  for  the  year;  and  in  Voluntary  schools,  21.  Ga.  4Jrf., 
an  increase  of  Is.  3\d.  The  increase  in  the  previous  year  had 
been  1«.  SJrf.  in  Board  schools,  and  2e.  SJd.  in  Voluntary  schools. 
In  London  the  cost  per  child  in  average  attendance  m  Board 
schools  has  risen  from  3^.  ISs.  fljd.  to  31.  17s.  l|d.,  an  increase 
of  Is.  A^d.  as  compared  with  28.  d^d.  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  total  of  the  contributions  from  rates  for  "  maintenance  " 
in  Board  schools  has  risen  in  the  year  from  2,5Sl,533f.  to 
2,809,666i„  an  increase  of  228,133i.  'This  total  b  equivalent 
to  a  payment  per  child  of  11.  Ss.  6d.,  showing  an  increase  of 
1«.  8}rf.  for  the  year. 

The  Voluntary  contributions  have  increased  in  the  year  from 
77-2,489Z.  to  801,202i.,  or  by  28,713f.  This  represents  a  paj-- 
ment  per  child  in  average  attendance  in  Voluntary  schools 
of  68.  4jrf.,  an  increase  of  2^d.  for  the  year. 

More  detailed  fibres  are  given  in  the  following  tables  ;— 
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The  following  table  shows  the  corresponding  figures  for  1899 :- 
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IX.  Finance  of  School  Boards. 

Up  to  the  29th  September,  1900  (the  close  of  the  year 
foe  which  the  accounts  have  to  be  made  up  for  audit),  tlie 
school  boards  in  England  numbered  2,197,  and  in  Wales  344 


In  England — 

172  in  boroughsL 
2,024  in  parishes. 
1  in  London. 


In  Wales — 

23  in  boroughs. 
321  in  parishes. 


Of  these,  2,171  in  England  and  340  in  Wales  sent  to  the 
Board  of  Education  statements  of  receipts  and  expenditure  for 
the  year  ending  at  Michaelmas  1900;  11  had  neither  received 
nor  paid  money  during  the  year,  ai'id  19  failed  to  forward  state- 
ments of  their  receipts  and  expenditure. 

A.  Income. 

The  total  sum  received  by  the  2,171  boards  in  Evgland  was 
Il,284,076i.;  or,  excluding  loans  for  works  of  a  permanent 
character,  9,216,090/. ;  and  the  sum  received  by  the  340  boanlK 
in  Wales  was  8.31 ,865/. ;  or,  excluding  loans,  660.505/. 

The  proportions  which  the  several  sources  of  cwrre'nt  inconn^, 
i.f.,  excluding  loans  for  works  of  a  permanent  character,  bear  w 
the  total  current  income  for  each  of  the  three  years,  1897-(<. 
1898-9,  1899-1900,  are  given  in  the  following  table  (for  details. 
see-  the  Appendix,  Vol.  tt.). 


]                  England, 

Wales 

1897-8. 

1898-9.  1  1899-1900. 

1897-8.  '  1898-n. 

1899-I9I0'. 

pludifiR  fee  zrant  and 
muiW  for  Soienc*  and 
Art)             -        -        -       40-B 

•ItatCT  (including  sums 
reimvnd  nnder  the 
Afnirullural  Rates 
Art,  18M)  ■                 -  ;     56-6 

Scliool  fRex  and  wie  of  1 
IiooksW  the  children-        J- 

OthBT  Moiirees  of  income-         1  "8 

Percent. 
309 

57-7 

'9 
15 

Per  cent. 
384 

68-5 

■9 
2-2 

1                1 
Percent  1  Percent-'  Per  wm. 

50-7          51-       t       477 

! 

47-       i     48-6     \       50- 

■6     [         5                -6 

1-7     1      1-9             1-7 

I   RaMiAct,lSM,be[Dt|'8ep«t  cwil-altu 

These  tables  show  that  the  proportion  of  the  expenditure  home 
bv  grants  from  Imperial  funds  is  greater  in  Wales  than  in 
j'ngland,  and  this  appears  to  be  due  to  the  lower  cost  at  which 
Welsh  school  hoards  are  able  to  cany  on  the  educational  work 
of  their  districts.  {See  the  comparative  statement  of  the  cost  of 
the  maintenance  of  schools  under  the  beading  "Cost  of  Main- 
tenance of  Schools.") 
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'I'he  proportion  of  the  total  receipts  raised  by  loans  in  each  oi 
the  three  yeara  was : — 


InEngUnd. 

In  Walea. 
1898-9. 

189T-8. 

1898-9. 

1899-1900. 

1897-8. 

1S99-I 

155 
l«roent. 

16-7 

per  cent. 

18-3 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

20-4 

percent. 

20- 
perc. 

Loans  are  advanced  to  meet  expenditure  incurred  in  providir^  EdurAtii»i 
school  accommodation  or  school  board  ofBces,  and  the  repayment  Act,  1873, 
of  a  loan  is  spread  over  such  a  number  of  years  not  exceedir^  Murau'ioli 
50  as  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Aot,  1876, 

Loans  are  also  advanced,  with  the  consent  of  one  of  Your  ^ucltion 
M^esty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  for  the  erection  of  Act  ifl7C. 
industrial  schools  by  school  boards.  **=•  "*■ 

(a.)  Annual  Grants. 

Grants  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  were  paid  to  S,l  28  boams 
in  En^and,  and  to  328  boards  in  Wales,  being  an  increase  of 
12  in  England  and  1  in  Walea  on  the  number  to  which  grants 
were  paid  in  1898-9;  the  sum  paid  beii^  3,852,915^.,  or 
1 18,669^.  more  than  the  sum  paid  in  1898-9. 

Grants  under  Section  97  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  Etementury 
1870,  as  amended  by  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1897,^J"^'J{?' 
amounting  to  208,221Z.  6a  6d.,  were  paid  to  739  School  Boards    ^^ 
in  respect  of  the  year  ended  the  29th  of  September,  1899. 

(b.)  RatM. 

The  deficiencies  in  the  "  school  fund  "  required  to  be  met  by  E<iiicaiiou 
the  rating  authorities  out  of  the  local  rate,  and  paid  by  them  to  Act,  ih70, 
the   treasurers   of    school   boards  during  the  years  ending  at  JJ**   "^  ""'' 
Michaelmas,  1898-1900,  were  (including  the  amount  received 
under  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  1896): — 


Tn  England. 

In  Wales. 

18S7-8 

1S9S-9 

1899-1900 

1897-8  i  1898-9 

1899-1000 

I/mdon       ■       - 

£ 
1,770.2*1 

£ 
1,972,867 

£ 
2,119,117 

£      [        £ 

£ 

Boronghs    - 

1,748,883 

1,866,613 

2,025,521 

73,106      83,023 

91,608 

1.102,091 

1,148,837 

1,248,894 

197,692  (  204,608 

238,748 

Totri*       - 

4,619,216 

4,888,217 

^393.532 

270,798  !  287,582 

330,287 
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The  sums  in  the  for^oiD^  table  represent  an  averse  rate  ])er 
£  on  the  rateable  value  of  the  districts  shown  hdow : — 


1897-8      189B-9 


In  WcileB. 
1897-8   I  1898-9   {    : 


Loodon 
BoroQgha 


Total  ftverage  rat« 


Durii^  the  two  years  1898-1900,  the  inspected  schools  provided 
by  school  boards  increased  from  5,565  to  6,691,  and  the  average 
number  of  children  attendin?  such  schools  increased  by  104,342. 
The  average  rate  per  pound  on  the  rateable  value  of  school 
districts  increased  1 '  1  of  apenny  in  England  and  2  pence  in  Wales. 

Taking  England  and  Wales  together,  the  expenses  for  interest 
on  loans  to  meet  capital  chaises,  and  repayment  of  instalments 
of  the  principal  of  such  loans,  increased  from  l,615,539i.  in  1898 
tol,762,157i.  m  1900,  and  now  require  a  rate  of  3'5ti.  in  the  pound 
on  the  rateable  value  of  the  school  districts. 

During  the  same  years  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  board 
schools — i.e.,  salaries  of  teachers,  books,  repairs  of  furniture  and 
buildings,  lighting  and  wanning — for  each  child  in  average 
attendance  rose  from  2,1  13s.  9^d.  to  21.  178.  T^d. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  boroughs  and  parishes 
which  paid  rates  varying  from  less  than  Id.  in  the  £  to  2s.  and 
over ;  tne  number  of  boroughs  and  parishes  which  paid  rates  of 
3d.  and  upwards  and  less  than  3d.  in  the  £ ;  and  the  percentage 
which  each  class  bears  to  the  whole  number :— 
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(c.)  Loans. 

Under  the  terras  of  section  36  of  the  Act  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  S!) 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to  satisfy  them- 
selves that  any  loan  advanced  by  the  Commissioners  upon  tlie 
security  of  a  rate  is  applied  to  the  work  for  which  it  is  advanced, 
and  under  the  8tli  section  of  the  Public  Works  Loans  Act,  I88i! 
(45  &  46  Vict.  c.  62),  local  authorities  are  required  to  cause  their 
treasurer  to  keep  a  separate  account  for  any  money  advanced 
by  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  on  the  security  of 
a  rate. 
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Up  to  Michaelmas,  1899,  the  loans  advAnced  to  school  boards 
were  as  follows : —  £ 

The  School  Board  for  London      -  -       13,141,556 

School  boards  in  boroughs  in  England     -       13,644,928 
parishes  „  -      11,051,484 


School  boards  in  boroughs  in  Wales 
„  parishes  „     - 


£37.837.968 

£ 
745,222 
1,508,624 


We  iiud  that  the  habihties  of  school  boards  in  respect  of 
loans  outstanding  were — 


Loans 
Ontatonding, 

mil 

September. 
leSQ. 

LoanB 
lUUed. 
1899  IQUO. 

Rep&yment 
of  Loans, 
1899-1900. 

£ 
253,192 

Loans 
29th 

leoo. 

l->ndon      -       - 

£ 
9,854,327 

£ 
692.390 

854,268 

10,193,630 

Ito^ogbB  .        -       - 

11,061,824 

275.695 

11,640,397 

Piirishea     -        -        - 

6.822,861 

621,323 

206.609 

7.237.375 

Total  England  ■  -  - 

27,738.812 

2,067,986 

735,496 

2B,071,302 

Boroughs  - 

665,683 

81.974 

13.015 

634,642 

PariBho.     -        - 

1,048,092 

89,386 

35,194 

1,102,284 

Total  Wftlci  -     . 

1,013,775 

171,360 

48,209 

l,736,92ti 

Total  Enoland\ 
AND  Walks    -/ 

28.352,537 

2;239.346 

783.708 

30,808,228 
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B.  Expenditure. 

The  sum  expended  by  school  boards  in  England  during  the 
year  under  review  amounted  to  11,053, 112J.,  as  compared  with 
10,442,802^.  in  the  previous  year;  and  in  Wales  to  823,022;.,  as 
compared  with  788,56tjf. 

The  expenditure  may  be  divided  into  six  headings,  viz,, 
(1)  Administration  ;  (2)  Maintenance  of  schools  ;  (3)  Capital 
chaises  for  works  of  a  permanent  cbaraiCter  ;  (4)  Repayment  of 
loans  contracted  for  capital  chaises;  (6)  Interest  on  loans;  (0) 
MisceUaneous ;  and  the  proportion  which  each  bears  to  the  toi^l 
expenditure  is  shown  by  the  following  table  :— 


AdminiBtration 

Maintenance  of  Schooh  - 

C«pit&l    Chiimea 
permanent  cliar 

Ijepayment  of  loan 

lnI«reHt  on  loan* 

Mineelianoons  ■ 


4oS,383  = 

0,701,738  =  ( 

1,W2,6S2  =   1 
943,622  = 


173,138  ^ 


Oinibtii^  expenditure  for  capital  charges,  the  compnrison  upon 
I  he  ordinary  current  expenditure  stands  thus : — 


Adminiatration 
Maintenance  of  Schools 
Hepayment  of  loana 
Interest  on  loons 
MiHcellaneoua- 


It  thus  appears,  that  in  both  England  and  M^ales  51  por 
cent  of  the  current  expenditure,  including  the  cost  of 
enforcing  attendance  at  school,  is  incurred  in  carrving  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Education  Acts  ;  183  per  cent,  in  Englund,  I'ri 
per  cent,  in  Wales,  in  defraying  the  annual  charge  for  scliool 
accommodation  pro\'ided  bv  loans ;  and  74  per  cent,  in  England. 
775  per  cent,  in  Wales  in  instructing  the  children. 
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In  these  tables  "  repayment  of  loans  "  represents  the  portion 
of  capital  chaises  for  works  of  a  permanent  character  chargeable 
to  the  rates  of  the  vear,  whilst  interest  on  loans  represents  the 
annual  chaise  to  wliich  the  ratepayers  are  put  for  tne  privilege 
of  spreading  the  cost  of  works  of  a  permanent  character  over 
a  series  of  years  instead  of  defrayii^  it  out  of  the  rates  as  it 
occurs. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  year,  viz.,  England,  n,053,112(., 
Wales.  823,0227.,  was  met  by— 


—                                 England. 

Wale.. 

'         £        Per  cent. 

£         Per  cent. 

Rftte« 1     5,162,587  =  467 

321,414  =  391 

t'-ranta,  school  fsBH,  &o.  -                  -  1     3,822,559   =   34-8 

330,246  =:  40-1 

I.o»n» 2.067,986  =   18-7 

171,360  =  20'8 

or  omitting  the  capital  charges — 

£        Pot  cent. 

£       Per  cent. 

Hated 

6,237,901   =  57-8 

319,636  =  49-2 

Grante.    school    fees,    and    other 
Houireo  of  ciiirent  income   - 

3,822,M9  =  42-2 

330,248  =  50-8 

Tliese  figures  show  that  tlie  proportionate  charge  upon 
the  rates  has  increased  in  England  from  673  per  cent,  in 
1898-99  to  57 8  in  1899-1900,  aiid  in  Walea  from  465  per  cent, 
in  1898-99  to  492  in  1899-1900.  The  rates  opplied  to  the  main- 
tenance of  schools  in  England  in  1898-99  were  11.  7s.  l^d.,  aiid 
in  Wales  16s.  lljd.  per  scholar  in  average  attendance;  but  in 
1899-1900  they  had  risen  to  \l.  9s.  2^^.  in  England,  and  fallen 
to  163.  Hd.  in  Wales. 

The  expenditure  on  the  ■maintenance  of  schools,  viz.,  England, 
6,701,738^.,  and  Wales,  503,592i.  was  defrayed  from  the  following 


— 

England. 

Wales. 

Rfctee 

School    feee   and    books    sold    to 
children 

Other  Hourcea  of  school  income      - 

£         Per  cent 
2,879,180  =  429 
3,537,720  =  52-8 

85,288  =     1-3 
199,570  =    3- 

£        Pot  cent. 
173,344  =  34'4 
315,196  =  62-6 

3,566  =       -7 
11,488  =     2-8 
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i — The  Voluntary  Schoou  Axtt. 

The  Voluntary  Schools  Act  has  continued  to  produce  satis-  Voluntary 
factory  results,  and  the  work  of  the  Associations  formed  under  **•'"'"  *''■ 
the  Act  has  done  much  to  promote  the  growth  of  a  wider  interest 
in  the  Schools  as  a  part  of  the  general  educational  system.  The 
expenditure  of  Voluntary  Schools  upon  books  and  apparatus 
though  £43,000  less  than  in  1899,  is  still  nearly  £130,000  in 
excess  of  1897;  on  the  other  hand  the  Miscellaneous  expenditure 
shows  an  innreaae  of  £41,000  over  1899.  The  very  large  sums 
which  have  thus  been  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  School 
equipment  of  Voluntary  Schools  cannot  fail  to  produce  a 
corresponding  advance  in  the  quality  of  the  education,  and  in 
our  opinion  the  expenditure  constitutes  a  most  satisfactory 
feature  in  the  distribution  of  the  Aid  Grant. 

The  maintenance  of  Voluntary  Subscriptions  has  received  our 
continued  attention.  Our  expectation  expressed  in  last  year's 
Report  has  been  realised  and  the  Voluntary  Contributions  (in 
day  Voluntary  Schools)  increased  to  £800,602  in  1900  as  against 
£771,964  in  the  previous  year.  We  look  with  confidence  to  a 
further  improvement  in  the  current  year,  and  are  e;ljid  to  record 
that  in  many  Associations  the  amount  of  the  Voluntary  contri- 
butions is  actually  higher  than  it  was  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act. 

For  further  particulars  as  to  the  growth  of  expenditure  in 
Voluntary  Schools,  reference  may  be  made  to  Table  64  in 
Part  II.  of  the  Appendix,  Vol.  II. 

XL  The  Education  of  the  Bunu  and  Deaf. 

The  number  of  schools  certified  by  the  Board  under  the  Elemenbuj 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  ^v '''^'""', 
Deaf  Children)  Act,  1893,  is  102,  beii^  an  increase  of  one  on  the  ^Vf 
number  reported  last  year.      The  aceonimodation  provided  in  (^il<lrr]i) 
these  schools  has  increa-sed  from  1,795  to  1,815  for  blind  children,  ■*'^'-  "*"•'■ 
and  from  3,530  to  3,586  for  deaf  children.     An  increase  is  thus 
shown  of  20  places  for  blind  children  and  56  for  deaf  children. 
No  school  has  been  refused  a  certificate.     The  number  of  scholars 
on  the  books  of  these  schools  increased  in  the  case  of  blind 
scholars  from  1,390  to  l,4(i3,  being  an  increase  of  73,  and  in  the 
case  of  deaf  scholars  from  2,787  to  2,794,  being  an  increase  of 
seven.     The  number  of  blind  or  deaf  scholars  boaoled-out  under 
the  superintendence  of  boarding-out  committees  decreased  from 
156  to  144,  being  a  decrease  of  12. 

The  'otal  grants  puid  for  the  year  under  our  Minute  of  2nd 
April,  1894,  increased  from  19,07:«.  3a.  3</.  to  VJ.SSdl.  Is.  tUI. 

Tables  of  statistics  respecting  certified  schools,  their  scholarti. 
and  the  grants  awardc<l,  and  lists  of  certified  schools,  with 
statistical  details  for  each  school,  will  be  found  a  tha  Annendix 
Vol.  II  ^^ 
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XII— The  Education  of  Children  in  Canal  Boats, 

Acting  in  pursuance  of  the  duty  imposed  upon  them  by 
Section  6  of  the  Canal  Boats  Act,  1884,  the  Board  of  Education 
liave  ^ain  given  their  annual  direction  to  Inspectors  of  Schools 
to  "  communicate  with  the  School  Boards  and  School  Attendance 
<  'omniittees  in  their  district  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Ele- 
mentary Education  Acts,  1870  and  1873,  1876  and  1880,  are 
enforced  with  respect  to  children  in  Canal  Boats,"  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  direction  of  the  ^;ame  section  a  report  on  the 
subject  has  now  to  be  made.     - 

As  many  as  85  authorities  of  the  110  which  have  furnished 
i-etums,  report  thrit  they  have  not  during  the  past  year  found 
any  children  of  school  age  living  on  canal  boats,  and  the  general 
tenor  of  the  observations  made  oy  the  various  authorities  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  shown  to  be  living  on  these  boats  (797  as  against 
1.390  in  the  previous  year,  although  14  more  local  authorities 
have  furnished  returns)  goes  to  show  that  parents  so  employed 
are  by  degrees  coming  to  recognise  the  value  of  education  for 
their  children,  and  are  tending  more  and  more  to  leave  them  on 
shore,  that  they  may  attend  school.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  above  797  children  by  no  means  represent  the  total 
number  living  on  canal  boats  in  the  districts  of  these  authorities, 
it  being  almost  impossible,  owing  to  the  short  stay  made  by  a 
boat  at  any  given  placp,  and  to  the  fact  that  a  boat  registere<l, 
say,  at  Sheffield,  may  not  come  there  once  a  year,  to  trace  the 
children. 

The  school  authorities  who  have  taken  special  interest  in 
<:anal  boat  children,  such  as  the  School  Boards  of  Birmingham, 
Chester,  Hull,  Leeds,  Rimcom,  Sheffield,  and  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
and  the  Xorthwich  Union  School  Attendance  Committee,  find 
it  very  difficult  under  the  existing  law  to  secure  any  success  in 
their  itndeavours  to  get  this  class  of  children  into  school. 

Until  by  statutory  enactment  it  is  made  illegal  for  children  of 
school  age  to  live  upon  canal  boats,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
attendance  at  school  with  anything  like  regularity  can  be 
secured. 


2.  EVENING    CONTINUATION    SCHOOLS. 

Th<!  Evening  Continuation  Schools  inspected  during  the  year 
numbered  5,263,  containing  6,154  separate  departments.  In  the 
vear  189!)  there  were  5,008  schools,  containing  5,971  depart- 
ments. These  figures  show  an  increase  for  the  year  of  255 
schools  and  183  departments. 

The  principal  teachers  engaged  in  tcacliir^  in  these  Schools 
numbered  6,106,  as  compared  with  5,877  in  the  previous  year. 
Of  these  teachers  4,700  were  masters  and  1,406  mistresses,  and 
all  but  271  masters  and  158  mistresses  were  certificated. 
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The  Dumber  of  scholars  on   the   registers  was  509,251   asNomberof 
I'-ompared  with  474,563,  which  13  an  increase  of  34,688,  or  73  Scholsre. 
per  cent.     Of  these  st^olars  319,741  were  boys  and  men,  and 
189,510  girls  and  women. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  average  attendance  was  206,335,  as 
compared  with  201,855  in  1899,  which  shows  an  increase  of 
4,480.  or  2  2  per  cent. 

The  number  of  scholars  who  paid  no  fees  for  their  instruction  FreeScholikTB 
was  252.701,  or  496  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  as  compared 
with  237,272,  or  500  per  cent,  of  the  corresponding  total  iu 
1899. 

Of  the  total  number  of  scholars  on  the  registers  160,681,  or  Aue  of 
315  per  cent,  were  under  15  years  of  age,  and  348,570,  or  686  Si3«>l*rn, 
per  cent,  over  15.     Those  over  16  numbered  263,460,  or  514  per 
cent. ;  those  over  18, 140,398,  or  296  per  cent.,  and  those  over  21, 
79,325,  or  156  per  cent.     In  the  preceding  year  the  percental! 
of  scholars  over  16  was  497,  and  of  those  over  21,  144. 

The  elementary  subjects — reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic— axe  Subjmm 
more  taught  than  any  other  subject  in  the  evening  schools.  In  t*ii(riii. 
1900,  107,461  scholars  qualified  for  grant  in  arithmetic,  63,933 
in  writing  and  composition,  58,635  in  reading  and  writing  com- 
bined, and  29,468  in  reading  and  recitation.  This  shows  how 
many  of  the  scholai-s  still  come  to  night  schools  in  order  to 
rub  up  or  improve  their  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
subjects.  Of  the  other  subjects  for  which  grants  are  paid  in 
these  schools,  needlework  is  the  most  popular.  Last  year  71,883 
girls  and  women  received  instruction  in  tnis  subject.  Next  came 
shorthand,  which  was  taken  up  by  53,351  scholars.  Next,  vocal 
music,  which  was  studied  by  38,454  scholars.  Next,  geography, 
which  was  taken  up  by  35,640.  Book-keeping,  commercial 
arithmetic,  mensuration,  commercial  geograpny,  and  domestic 
economy  follow  in  the  order  named.  This  indicates  the  practical 
turn  which  is  being  given  to  the  studies  of  the  evening  schools. 
French,  ambulance  work,  history, "  the  science  of  common  things," 
commercial  correspondence,  English,  algebra,  home  iiursir^, 
chemistry,  "the  Ufe  and  duties  of  tne  citizen,"  human  physiology, 
elementary  physiography,  elementary  physics  and  chemistry, 
ini^fnetism  ana  electncity,  hygiene,  commercial  history,  agricul- 
turo,  Kuchd,  horticulture,  German  and  mechanics  come  next  in 
popularity,  and  in  the  order  given.  A  comparatively  small 
number  of  scholars  took  up  Welsh,  domestic  science,  sound,  lij^ht 
and  heat,  botany,  Latin,  or  navigation.  The  number  of  !?cholars 
taking  from  two  to  four  subjects  has  slightly  increased,  hut  fewer 
have  taken  live  subjects,  which  is  the  maximum  number 
recognised  for  a  grant,  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  total  grants  paid  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  Evening  umnM. 
(k>ntinuation  Schools  was  199,451/.  3«,  4d.  in  1900,  as  eompare<l 
with  184,27U.  lU.  3d.  in  1899.     This  is  at  the  rate  of  I9«.  iiL 
per  scho^r  in  average  attendance,  as  compared  with  ISa.  dd.  in 
1899.     The  lollowing  table  gives  the  main  figures  which  show 
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the  evening  contiouatii 
and"\Valea  during  the  past  five  years 


the  growth  of  the  evening  continuation  school  work  in  England 
■Wal      ■     ■        ■ 


- 

Number  of  Eveoing  Continna. 

tion  Schools  (aepiuate 

SepartmenU)    inspeoUd. 

Number  of 
Scholan. 

AddiuI 

GnuiU. 

1396      -        - 

4.347 

298,724 

£120,642 

1897      ■        - 

4,980 

368,628 

102,158 

IS98      -        . 

6,635 

435,600 

188,763 

1899      -        ■ 

5,971 

474,663 

184,272 

.90.      -        - 

6,164 

609,261 

190.451 

The  following  tables  give  particulars  with  regard  to  the  ages 


of  the  students  on  the  registers  : 

NUMHKB  or  HCHOLiRfl 

7.„ 

u  KMimiM. 

Ye.r. 

Uodsr 

18 

4Dd 

uuder 

uSdor 

uSdsr 

ud      uid 
diider  andsr 

„:5i 

£0. 

91 

^. 

Tot^. 

ISM         ■       .       - 

lB,wa 

B2.*T£ 

82.S49 

80,02) 

ai,*K 

41.BM  M,400 

i!0,099 

15,0« 

Kim 

"••"» 

>■»     • 

10,961 

sj^mW^m 

R74W 

M,W8 

IMH  n/M 

M.TM 

ia.Mii 

Ttfilt 

HS,Iil 

bsrol  Bt 

holan  0 

Ye«. 

»j.. 

IS 
under 

Hid 

■Dll 

# 

.St 

IB. 

4tld 
undsr 

£0. 

M 

r^ 

,»    . 

t-e 

11-0 

"■■ 

m 

'" 

.,• 

fl« 

*-J 

... 

.... 

,»    . 

,,  j  ,., 

,.-. 

„, 

li-o 

8< 

« 

... 

s-« 

... 

The  following  table  shows  how  many  of  the  evening  continua- 
tion departments  are  in  Board  Schools,  and  how  many  in  schools 
connected  with  different  denominations  ; — 


Year. 

Board 

Schools. 

SehooU  connectod 

'With  the 

National  Society 

or  with  the 

Charch  of  England. 

Wealejan 

Schools. 

Roman 
Catholic 
Schools. 

Biitish 

and  other 
Schoolii. 

IS99 

2,664 

2,200 

02 

91 

^ 

1900      - 

2,706 

2.283 

99 

86 

981 

iDcrease 
in  year 

41 

83 

7 

of  8 

57 
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II.— TRAINING   COLLEGES. 

There  are  at  present  61  Training  Collies  for  Elementary  NnmUr  of 
School  Teachers  under  inspection  by  the  Bmrd  of  Education,  Coll^ieH. 
and  in  receipt  of  Government  grants,  of  which  20  are  for  men, 
30   for  women,  and   11   for  both  men  and   women.     Of  these 
Colleges  45  are  residential  and  16  day  Training  Colleges. 

The  Residential  Training  Colleges  now  provide  accommoda-  Jfjuj^J,"' 
tion  for  4,179  students,  and  in  the  year  1900  there  were  4,085 
students  in  residence,  of  whom  1,488  were  men,  and  2,597 
women.  The  residential  collies  were  also  attended  by  168  day 
students.  The  Day  Training  Colleges  were  attended  in  1900  by 
1,355  students  of  whom  626  were  men  and  729  women.  The 
number  of  students  resident  in  Training  Colleges  has  increased 
during  the  year  by  219,  and  the  number  of  day  students  by  189. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  Colleges  can  at  present  furnish  a  ivivbion  of 
yearly  supply  of  some  2,600  teachers  who  have  been  trained  for  trajije** 

The  Coll€$fes    are    recruited    annually   from    the    successful  Kioe's 
candidates   in   the   King's   Scholarship   Examination.      At   the  |^,^'!''' 
examination  held  in  December,  1899,  12,120  candidates  (2,904  tjon. 
male  and  9,216  female)  were  examined,  of  whom  10,128  passed. 
Of  these  2,732  (1,008  male  and  1,724  female)have  been  admitted 
to   the   Training   Colleges,  2,008   as   resident  and   724  as  day 
students.     These  are  now  in  their  first  year  of  training  together 
with  2,675  in  the  secoL'd  year  and  175  in  the  third. 

The  Examinations  for  Teachers'  Certificates  are  divided  into  ExaminB- 
two   "  parts  "  at  the  end  of  each  year  of  training.     All  students  x^beni' 
must,  unless  specially  excused,  enter  for  the  Board's  Examination  OrtiGcatM. 
in  Part  I.  and  in  Part  II.,  or  an  approved  University  Examina- 
tion in  the  place  of  Part  II.     In  July  last  the  Examinations  of 
the  Board  were  taken  by  the  students  in  the  Training  College-s 
with  very  satisfactory  results,  while  of  the  students  in  Resi- 
dential Colleges  467  entered  for  Uniyersity  Examinations  instead 
of  Part  II.     Of  these  148  matriculated,  62  passed  intermediate 
examinations  and  13  obtained  degrees. 

There  were  also  7,060  acting  teachers  who  entered  for  the 
different  stages  of  the  certifiicate  examination. 

During  1900,  44  Training  College  Students  were  sent  abroad 
to  France  and  Germany  for  periods  of  residence  and  training. 

The  grants    paid  to  Traming  Collt^es  for  the   year  1900*^™""- 
amounted  to  £189,993,  as  compared  with  £176^64  for  1899. 
4671.  D 
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Of  the  total  grant  for  1900  £151,933  was  paid  to  the  resi- 
dential colleges  and  £38,060  to  the  day  colleges.  This  payment 
is  at  the  rate  of  £45  148.  hd.  per  student  (men)  and  £33  Ids.  Id. 
per  stndent  (women)  in  the  residential  colleges,  and  of  £35  (men) 
and  £30  (women)  per  day  student. 

The  following  table  shows  the  religious  denominations  to 
which  the  Residential  Training  Collies  are  attached,  and  the 
number  of  students  resident  in  them  in  1871,  and  in  the  last  two 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  day  students  under- 
going courses  ot  training  in  the  last  two  years. 


Number  of  Day  Students  in  Tbainino. 
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KxKinirA-  A  large  proportion  of  the  candidates  for  admission  to  Training 

tiom  in         Colleges  examined   at  Christmas,  1900,  offered   themselves  for 
i,ADiniAses.     examination  in  one  of  the  languages  allowed  by  the  Syllabus. 

The  following  tables  are  interesting  as  showing  the  number  of 
papers  worked  in  languages  at  the  Scholarship  and  the  Certi- 
ficate examinations  of  190O: — 
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Papers  in  Languaqes  at  the  Queen's  Scholabship 
Examination,  1900. 
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Gro«k. 

LatiD. 

French. 
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Hebrew. 
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Men      - 
Women  ■         . 
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Papers  in  Languages  at  the  Ceetificate  Examination,  1900, 
Greek.     Latin.    French.  Gerauui.  Wekh. 


Men. 

Pint  yev 
Seoond  year   ■ 
Third  yew 


WOUBK. 

Fint  year 
Second  year    - 
Third  year      - 


We  proceed  to  give  pn  Abstract  of  the  figures  witli  regard  to  Scienee  and 
the  Science  and  Art  work  at  the  Training  Colleges  in  1900.  Ah  in  Train- 

The  year  under  review  is  the  last  in  wEch  the  Science  and  Art  '"^  *  *''^' 
work  done  in  Training  Colleges  has  been  paid  upon  by  awarding 
grants  upon  the  results  of  the  Examinations.  The  ^tem  has 
now  been  replaced  by  one  of  capitation  grants  depending  on  the 
courses  of  Science  and  Art  taken.  In  1900  tne  number  of 
Colleges  examined  in  Science  was  59,  and  in  Art  58.  The 
number  of  individual  students  under  instruction  was  4,495  in 
Science  and  4,352  in  Art,  of  whom  4,323  in  Science  and  4,251  in 
Art  took  the  examinations.  The  number  of  first  class  successes 
obtained  was  in  the  Science  examinations  4,352,  and  in  the  Art 
examinations  2,202.  The  payments  made  on  occoupt  of  the 
successes  obtained  were  £8,943  13s.  Gd.  for  Science,  and  £1,868 
15a.  for  Art,  or  an  average  of  £1  19a.  IQd.  and  8s.  7d.  respects 
ively  for  each  student  under  instruction. 

Compared  with  the  year  1899  there  was  an  increase  of  599  in 
the  students  under  instruction,  of  £28  15«.  2d.  in  the  total  granjL 
given,  and  a  decrease  of  2«.  3d.  in  the  payment  per  head. 

Lists  of  the  Collies  examined  and  of  the  grants  obtained  ioj 

Science  and  Art  work  are  given  at  p.  554  of  the  Report,  VoL  II. 

and  statistics  as  to  the  Science  and  Art  subjects  in  which  exam^ 

inations  were  taken  M  pages  5S£  to  658  and  559  to  561  of  the  same 
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volume.  The  reports  of  the  Examiners  were  forwarded  to  the 
Collies  in  December.  Special  teaching  questions  were  set  in 
the  subjects  of  Science  taken,  and  extracts  from  the  examiners' 
reports  upon  these  and  upon  the  papers  in  general  are  given  at 
p,  335  of  the  Appendix,  Vol.  II. 

The  names  of  the  examiners  in  these  examinations  are  given 
at  pages  55  and  57  of  this  volume. 
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III. -SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Instruction,  Examination,  and  Annual  Grants. 

For  convenience  of  reference  the  figures  under  this  heading 
are  given  as  far  as  possible  separately  for  Schools  of  Science, 
Science  Classes,  Schools  of  Art,  and  Art  Glasses.  In  each  case 
the  record  is  for  the  School  Session  1899-1900,  and  the  grants 
are  those  which  have  been  paid  upon  the  instruction  given 
(liirii^  the  session,  or  upon  the  examinations  held  at  its  close. 

1.  The  total  numher  of  students  who  received  under  the  General 
Board  Science  or  Art  instruction  in  Science  Classes  or  Schools  HWitLitics, 
■if  Art  and  Art  Classes,  and  scientific  and  general  instruction  in 
Schools  of  Science  was  292,411,  and  the  total  miinber  of  schoob 
or  institutions  in  which  such  instruction  was  given  was  2,330. 
The  grants  paid  amounted  to  £279,286  7«.,  of  which 
£172,440  78.  Qd.  was  paid  upon  attendances,  £75,145  2s.  2i:i 
tor  Capitation  Grants  (in  Schools  of  Science  only),  £7,442  10«. 
upon  tne  results  of  the  Annual  Examinations,  £17,431  14^  id. 
upon  Science  and  Art  works  sent  up  for  the  National  Competition, 
ivnd  £6,826  12n.  9(^  on  account  of  Art  Pupil  Teachers  and  Free 
Students.  A  comparison  with  the  previous  year  is  given  in  the 
tjible  below : 


Year. 

Total  Number  o( 
StadentH. 

Total  Number  of 

Sclio..U 
or  Institutione. 

ToUtl  GranU 

in  aid 
of  Initniction. 

1899 
1900 

304,706 
292.411 

2.351 
2,330 

£        ».   d 
273.010    6    3 
270,288    7    0 

(i.)  ScliooU  of  Science. 

2.  In  1900  there  were  24,639  students  receiving  organized  day  Sclioob  of 
i;ourscs  of  instruction  in  183  Schools  of  Science,  an  average  ofScien<!e. 
!  35  students  in  each  school.  Of  these,  20.949  students  were 
laking  elementary  courses  and  3,690  advanced  courses  of  instme- 
lion.  Students  of  the  advanced  courses  alone  are  allowed  to 
enter  for  the  annual  examinations.  In  1901  9,888  papers  were 
applied  for  on  behalf  of  2,726  students,  and  of  these  students 
1,459  obtained  successes  qualifyii^  for  pajoncnts  on  results. 
The  grants  paid  amounted  to  £105,620  lis.  \0d.  in  aU,  being 
£100,646  4«.  lOtl.  for  Capitation  and  Attendance  Grants,  ana 
£4,074  10«.  for  Grants  on  Results  of  Examination.  The  average 
jtaj-roent  per  s'judent  under  instruction  was  £4'28. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  most  important  figures  for  1900 
and  the  four  preceding  years : — 

ScHOois  OF  Science. 


Y«*r. 

Nnmber 

of 
Sohook. 

Number  of 
Stadenta 

Instruction. 

Avenge 
NambeFof 

Students 
per  School. 

Total  Grant. 

Gnot 

1896 

144 

18,482 

128 

£       ..    d. 
67,790    5    7 

312 

1897 

166 

19,963 

128 

70,785  18    9 

354 

^898 

159 

21,193 

133 

82,998  15  10 

3-90 

1899 

l«9        1        S3,4fi0 

144 

08,849  12    4 

4-20 

1900 

183 

21.(B9 

134 

105,620  14  10 

4-28 

Particulars  relating  to  Schools  of  Science  in  Scotland  arc  only 
included  in  the  above  table  for  the  years  1896  and  1897. 

A  list  of  Schools  of  Science  in  which  the  number  of  studeots, 
grants,  &c.  for  1900  are  given  will  be  found  in  the  Appendiit, 
(Vol.  IL,  p.  632). 

(ii.)  Science  Classes. 

3.  Science  classes  may  be  held  in  any  of  the  Science  subjects 
approved  in  the  Directory,  and  any  body  of  students  receiving 
instruction  from  an  approved  teacher  under  the  regulations 
of  the  Board  in  the  Elementary  or  Advanced  Stage,  or  in 
Honours,  of  any  of  these  subjects,  may  be  recognised  as  forming 
a  class.  One  or  more  classes  may  be  held  in  the  same  building, 
and  Managers  may  receive  grants  on  account  of  the  registered 
attendances  (or  in  Honours  on  the  results  of  examination)  of 
students  in  the  class  or  classes  attended  by  them. 

4.  In  1900  12.340  Science  Classes  were  held  in  1,803  schools 
or  institutions  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  were  attended 
by  142,541  students.  Of  these  classes  3,562  were  day  classes 
aud  8,778  evening  classes;  the  number  of  students  attending 
the  day  and  evening  classes  respectively  being  33,149  and 
109,392. 

5.  The  privil^e  of  gratuitous  examination  bi  the  elementary 
stages  of  science  subjects  was  accorded  in  1900  for  the  last  time. 
Examinations  were  held  at  2,316  centres,  and  were  attended  by 
82,160  students  in  classes  under  the  Board,  11,8S8  students  in 
classes  imder  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  and  also  br 
10,637  self-taught  students  and  pupils  from  classes  ineligible  for 
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grants.  Of  the  151,279  papers  worked.  106,798  were  in  the 
Elementary  Stage,  41,243  m  the  Advanced  Stage,  and  3,238  in 
Honours.  In  the  Elementaty  St^e,  29,648  first  classes,  or  passes, 
were  awarded,  and  5,362  in  the  Advanced  Stage,  and  in 
Honours  33  papers  were  passed  in  subjects  where  Honours  is 
not  divided  mto  parts,  and  774  were  passed  in  Part  I.,  and  34 
were  marked  first  class  and  70  second  class  in  Fart  II.  in  subjects 
where  Honours  is  divided. 

Examinations  were  also  held  in  various  subjects  of  science 
in  the  Isle  of  ALan,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Tasmania,  Natal,  New 
Zealand,  and  Barbadoes,  the  total  number  of  papers  worked 
being  663.    (See  p.  662  of  Vol.  II.) 

The  names  of  the  Examiners  who  conducted  the  Science  science 
examination  in  1900  and  the  subjects  in  which  they  examined  Examinew. 
are  as  follows : — 

Practical  Plane  and  SoUd  Geometry. — Lt.-Col.  W,  D.  Connor, 
R.E. ;  A  Hicks. 

Machine  Construction  and  Drawing, — ^T.  A  Hearson,  R.N.. 
M.  Inst.  C.E. ;  J.  Harrison,  M.  Inst.  M.K,  Assoc!  M.  Inst  C.E. 

Building  Constructioa— Colonel  H.aSeddon,KE.;  T.  Blashill, 
F.E.I.B.A. 

Naval  Architecture.— J.  J.  Welch,  RC.N.C. 

Pure  Mathematics.— Rev.  J.  F.  Twisden,  M.A. ;  A  R  Willis, 
M.A,  D.Sc. ;  P.  T.  Wrieley,  MjL 

Eienientary  Practical  Mathematioa — J.  Peny,  M.E.,  D.S&,  F.RS, 

Theoretical  Mechanics. — Rev,  J,  F.  Twisden,  M.A ;  Major 
P.  A  MacMahon,  F.RS. 

AppHed  Mechanics.— J.  Perry,  M.E.,  D.Sc.  F.R.S.;  W.  H, 
Greenwood,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

Sound,  Light,  and  Heat.— A  W.  Rucker,  M.  A,  D.Sc,  Sec  E.S. ; 
H.  L  Callendar,  M.A, F.RS.;  J.  J.  Thomson,  M.A,  F.R.S. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity. — A  W.  Rucker,  M.A,  D.Sc., 
Sec.R.S. ;  A.  W.  Reinold,  M.A,  F.R.S. ;  R.  E.  Baynes,  M.A 

Inorganic  Chemistry.— W.  A  Tilden,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.;  W.  N. 
Hartley,  F.R.R. ;  W.  R.  Dunstan,  M.A..  F.R.S, 

Oraanic  Chemistry.— W.  A.  TOden,  D.Sa,  F.R.S.;  W.  N. 
Hartley,  F.RS. ;  W.  R.  Dunstan,  M.A,  F.R.S, 

Geology.^!.  W.  Judd,  C.B.,  LLD.,  F.RS. 

Mineralogy.— G.  A  J.  Cole,  F.G.S. 


Human  Physiology. — Sir  M.  Foster  (honorary),  M.P.,  K.C.B.. 
M.A,  M.D.,  SecRS. ;  A.  S.  Lea,  M.A,  Sc.,D.  F.R.S. 

zSo^  ^'^'^Sy-  }  L.  C.  MiaU,  F.RS. 

Botany,— S.  H.  Vines,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc.;  J.  B.  Fanner, 
M.A,  F.L.S. 

Mining.— W.  Galloway,  M.E.,  F.G.S. 

Metallurgy.— Sir  W.  Chandler  Roberts-Austen,  K.C.B.,  F.RS. ; 
W.  Gowland,  Assoc.  R.S.M. 
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Steam.— J.  Perry,  M.E.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.;  W.  H.  Greenwood 
M.  Inst.  C.E. 

Physiography.— J.  W.  Judd,  C.B..  LL.D..  F.R.S. ;  Sir  J.  Norman 
Lockyer.K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Principles  of  Agriculture.— R.  Warington,  F.R.S. ;  W.  Freaui, 
B.Sc.,  LL.D. 

Hygiene.-^.  L.  Notter,  M.A.,  M.D.;  W  Collingridge,  M.A.,  M.D. 

The  reports  of  the  Examiner^  are  printed  and  circulated 
amoi^  the  schools  after  the  examination.  Extracts  irom  these 
reports  are  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  (Vol.  II.,  p.  306). 

7.  The  grants  paid  on  account  of  instruction    in    Science 

(.'lasses  amounted  to  £98,985  8s.  2d.,  of  which  £97,375  Se.  2(1, 
was  for  Attendance  Grants  and  £1,610  on  the  results  of  examina- 
tion (Honours  only).  The  fiyiires  show  an  average  payment 
in  1900  of  13s.  lOd.  for  each  individual  student  under  instruction. 
Grants  amounting  to  £3,513  158.  0<l.  were  also  made  in  respect 
of  28,822  Science  works  sent  up  to  South  Kensington  for 
examination. 

8.  The  following  table  gives  the  most  important  figures 
with  regard  to  Science  classes  for  1900  and  the  two  precSiing 
years : — 
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(iii.)  Schools  of  Aii. 

9.  In  a  School  of  Art  the  premises  must  be  wholly  devoted  to 
elementary  and  advanced  instruction  in  Art,  and  should,  as  a 
rule,  comprise  rooms  for  drawing  from  the  life  and  from  plants, 
for  paintmg  and  for  modelling,  in  addition  t«  rooms  for  ele- 
mentary work  and  for  instruction  in  ornamental  and  deeorative 
art.  fioth  day  and  evening  classes  must  be  held,  and  evening 
classes  for  artisans  must  meet  for  at  least  two  hours  three  times 
a  week, 

The  Principal  Teacher  of  a  School  of  Art  must  hold  an  Art 
Master's  Certiticate,  Group  1. 

The  Grants  given  are  on  attendances,  varying  with  tin? 
character  and  quality  of  the  work  done,  and  the  results  of  the 
examinations  in  architectural  design,  and  drawing  and  modelling 
from  the  life,  on  the  works  executed  by  the  students  in  the 
srhools,  and  in  the  form  of  special  aid  on  account  of  Art  Pupil 
Teachers  and  Free  Students,  etc. 

In  the  figures  that  follow  branch  Schools  of  Art  are  not 
counted  separately  but  as  parts  of  the  central  school. 

10.  In   the   year   1900   there   were   in    England,   Wales   and  Numbers 
Ireland  233  Schools  of  Art,  in  which  51,814  students  were  under  "„"irupti„|, 
instruction.     The  number  of  students  attending  day  classes  was 

17,751,  and  of  those  attending  evening  classes  34,0t)3. 

The  number  of  students  of  Schoob  of  Art  attending  the  annual  EKAmiim- 
<-xaminutions  held  in  the  diftercnt  localities  during  April,  May  l*"""- 
and  June,  was  23,014.  For  these  examinations  the  Examiners 
were: — A.  Aitchbon;  Professor  G,  Aitchison,  B.A.,  R,A. ;  J.  W. 
Allison;  H.  H.  Armstcatl,  R.A. ;  (".Armstrong;  J.  D.  Batten;  H. 
Bayfield ;  T,  Brock,  R.A. ;  A.  E.  Broorafield ;  M.  A.  Buckmaster ; 
E.  S.  Burchett;  G.  Clausen,  A.R  A. ;  W.  P.  Cornish;  Waltt^r 
Crane,  A.R,W.S;  L.  F.  Day;  W.  J.  Donne;  E.  F.  Elton:  Miss 
Amy  E.  Fisher;  Miss  B.  Fuller;  Miss  A.  Guest;  H.  W.  0. 
H^reen ;  T.  Erat  Harrison ;  Miss  A.  L.  Hennikcr ;  Professor  R. 
Howdon,  M,A,  M.B. ;  Miss  Emily  E.  Jackson;  W.  Goscombe 
John,  A.R.A.;  T.  Kerr;  L.  M.  Kilpin;  A.  W  F.  Langman;  G. 
Leslie,  R.A. ;  C.  T,  Linsday ;  W.  Lonsdale ;  Seymour  Lucas.  R.A. ; 
C.  B.  McElwoe ;  D.  McGil! ;  Miss  E.  M.  Mason ;  W.  F.  Measom ; 
W.  H.  Milnes;  W.  Norris;  John  Parker,  R.W.S;  H.  A.  Pegmm; 
J,  H.  Pollen,  M.A.;  C.  H,  Powell;  A.  M.  Poynter;  D.  L,  Rjiim- 
bach;  Miss  Emily  Ray:  T.  W.  H.  Robinson;  Miss  A.  M. 
Shrimpton ;  S.  J.  Solomon,  A.R.A. ;  J,  Somerscales ;  Professor 
T.  R<Mfer  Smith ;  C.  Tattersall-Dodd ;  Professor  A.  Thomson, 
M.A.,  M.B. ;  W.  G.  Thomson ;  W.  G.  Paulson  Townscnd ;  Terrick 
Williams,  R.B.A. ;  Captam  Woolner  A.K.C.A.  (Lond.);  \V.  F. 
Yeames,  R.A. 

A  table  giving  the  results  in  each  subject  in  which  an  exuminu- 
lion  was  held  will  be  found  at  page  (i58  of  the  Appendix,  Vol.  II., 
and  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  examiners,  which  were  sent 
to  the  schools,  are  given  at  p^;e  344  of  the  Appendix,  Vol.  II. 

12.  The  number  of  students'  works  sent  up  to  South  Kensing-  Exaniiniition 
ton  for  examination  from  Schools  of  Art  in  1800  was  49,069.         "'  Work^. 
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Siitiin^  13.  For  the  National  Competition  of  1900,  7,295  works  were 

ruiupctiUiin.  selected  from  the  total  number  submitted  from  Schools  of  Art 
and  Art  Classes,  and  were  examined  for  medals  and  prizcti. 
The  Examiners  who  made  this  selection  were :  E.  H.  G. 
Brewster;  A.  F.  Broph^ ;  J.  Clark;  E.  Crowe,  A.R.A  ;  G.  C; 
Haite.  R,B.A. ;  J.  Harrison  ;  A.  Hughes  ;  F.  Hamilton  Jack- 
son, R.B.A.;  a.  Maitland;  W.  PHaburj;  and  R.  H.  A.  Willis, 
A.K.C.A.  (Lond.).  As  the  result  of  the  competition,  9  gold 
medals,  94  silver  medals,  267  bronze  medals,  and  607  w>ok 
prizes  were  awarded  to  general  students^  and  honorary  awards 
of  5  gold.  35  silver,  75  bronze  raodals,  and  114  book  prizes 
were  made  to  the  free  students  of  the  Royal  CoU^  of  Art. 

The  names  of  the  students  to  whom  gold  medals  were  awarded 
arc  given  at  page  668  of  the  Appendix,  Vol.  II. 

The  Exaramers  in  the  National  Competition  were: — E,  A.  Abbey. 
R,A.;  H.  H.  Armstead,  R.A. ;  J.  Belcher,  A.R.A.;  R.  Blomfield; 
a.  F.  Bodloy,  A.R.A. ;  E.  F.  Brewtnall.  R.W.S. ;  T.  Brock,  R.A. ; 
A,  F.  Brophy;  S.  J.  Cartlidge,  A.R.C.A.  (Lond);  G.  Clausen. 
AR.A. ;  Alan  S.  Cole ;  Walter  Crane.  A.R.W.S. ;  E.  Ciofts,  RA ; 
L.  F.  Day ;  W.  De  Morgan ;  A  Hacker,  A.R.A. ;  T.  Erat  Harrison ; 
T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A. ;  W.  Goscombe  John,  AR.A. ;  H.  H.  La 
;  Thangue,  A.R.A. ;  G.  D.  Leslie,  R.A. ;  W.  R.  Lethaby ;  Seymour 
■  Lucas,  R.A.;  Bernard  Partridge,  R.I. ;  Professor  John  Perry;  F. 
\V.  Pomeroy ;  Sir  W.  Richmond,  R.A.,  K.C,B. ;  J,  J.  Stevenson ; 
W.  G.  Paulson  Townsend;  R.  H.  A.  WDIis,  A.R.aA.  (Lond.) ;  W. 
F.  Yeames,  R.A. 

The  complete  reportB  were  sent  to  the  schools  and  extracts 
have  been  reprinted  at  page  346  of  the  Appendix,  Vol.  II. 

Selections  from  the  works  g'^i'injf  awards   in  the  National 
Competition  were  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  and  at  Bradford, 
Cardifi",  and  Cork, 
(irsnt  j4   -fijg  jQtai  grants  to  Schools  of  Art  amounted  in  1900  to 

£48,360  178.  6d.,  an  average  of  £207  lis.  2d.  per  school,  and 
IH^,  Hrl.  per  student  under  instruction.  This  amount  was  made 
up  as  follows: — Attendance  grants,  £27,126  168.  9d. ;  payments  on 
results  of  Examinations,  £836 ;  payments  on  works,  £13,575  3s. ; 
and  on  account  of  Art  Pupil  "feachers  and  Free  Students, 
£6,822  I7a,  9d. 

A  list  of  the  Schools  of  Art  showing  the  amount  of  Art 
Grant  received  by  each  and  the  number  of  students  under 
instruction  is  given  at  pa^e  638  of  the  Appendix,  Vol.  II. 

(ir.)  Art  Clasaes. 
15.  In  Art  Classes  the  work  is  not  as  a  rule  of  so  comprehensive 
or  advanced  a  character  as  in  Schools  of  Art,  and  teachers  with 
lower  qualifications  than  those  of  the  Master  of  a  School  of  Art 
are  recognised  to  conduct  such  classes.  The  premises  also  need 
not  be  solely  devoted  to  Art  instruction.  The  nature  of  the  aid 
to  Art  Classes  is  the  same  as  to  Schools  of  Art  except  that  Free 
Studentships  and  Art  Pupils  Teachership  are  not  awarded  in 
Art  Classes.  Those  classes  in  which  work  of  only  an  elementary 
nature  is  done  are  not  entitled  to  submit  works  for  examination. 
'  There  were  in  1900,  ij30  Art  Classes  in  England,  Wales  and 
Ireland  recognised  for  advanced  Art  work,  and  456  classes  in 
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which  elementary  work  only  was  done,  being  a  total  of  1,286. 
In  these  classes  73,417  students  were  under  instruction.  The 
number  attendii^  day  classes  being  35,880,  and  of  those  attend- 
ing evening  classes  37,537.  Of  these  students  34,691  attended 
the  examinations.  The  number  of  works  sent  up  for  examina- 
tion &om  Art  classes  was  12,535. 

16.  The  Board's  Grant  to  Art  Classes  was  £26,319  68.  6rf.  being  Gtanii. 
£20  98.  Sd.  per  class,  and  78.  2d.  per  student  under  instruction. 

Of  this  sum  £22,437  Oa.  2d.  was  on  attendances.  £22  on  the 
results  of  examination,  and  £3,856  lla.  4d.  on  works,  and 
£3  I5n.  for  an  Art  Pupil  Teacher  to  a  class  that  was  formerly 
a  School  of  Art. 

The  Grants  awarded  to  each  class  will  be  found  in  the  list  of 
Schools  and  Classes  at  page  664  of  the  Appendix,  Vol.  II. 

17.  Certificates. — During    1900,   2,294   certificates   conferring  Tetu^lien' 
varying  teaching   qualifications   were   issued.     They  comprised  Certiticntea 
1,788  elementary  drawing  certificates  qualifying  the  holders  to 

teach  the  subjects  included  in  Group  I.  of  Art  instruction,  341 
Art  Class  Teachers'  Certificates  qualifying  the  holders  to  super- 
vise the  teaching  in  Art  Classes  where  instruction  beyond  that  of 
(iroup  I.  is  given,  and  132  Art  Masters  Certificates  Group  I. 
qualifying  the  holders  to  be  the  Principal  Teachers  of  Schools  of 
Art.  There  were  abo  awarded  12  Art  Masters  Certificates  of  the 
Second  Group;  1  Third  Group  Certificate,  and  16  Fourth  Group, 
I  Fifth  Groupand  3  Sixth  Group  Certificates.  The  qualifications 
for  these  Certificates  will  be  found  in  the  Directory  of  the 
Board. 

18.  Guernsey,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Xew  Zealand,  and  Tasmania  A"^  initruu. 
have   submitted   works  and   examination   excrc;ises  from  their  cXnieti  ami 
}M:hools  to  the  Board  ■  for  examination,  while  Jersey,  Natal,  and  Dependen. 
Barbadoes  have  submitted  examination  exercises  only.     The  «'^- 

total  number  of  papers  examined  was  1.251,  and  of  works  127. 
'llie  results  of  these  examinations  are  given  on  p.  662  of  Vol.  II. 
of  the  Appendix. 

19.  A  table  giving  a  comparison  of  the  main  figures  for  Schools 
of  Art  and  Art  OUsses  for  1900  and  the  two  preceding  years  is 
given  below:— 

Schools  of  Art  and  Art  Classes. 


— 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

Schools  ol  An   .        -        ■        ■ 

ArtClasBes          .        .         -        - 
Number  of  Stndento  under  Art 

Inalraction 
Number  of  Stailents  examined  - 
Number   of    Works   sabmitted 

(Science  and  Art) 

Art 

Grant   per    Head   per   Student 
under  Instruction   . 

287* 
1,519* 

120,771 

81,80a* 

101,*92 
£72.178  13  8 

128. 

275 
l.«0 

130,126 

84,597* 

96,580 
£77,794  10  8 

233 

1.280 

125,231 
57,3»«- 

90,416 

£74,680    4    0 

He.  lid. 

*  These  fit^urea  include  the  stxtUtics  relatin  i  to  scho'ils  in  Scotland. 
t  There  were,  in  addition  to  the  students  of  Schouls  of  Art  and  Art  cl 
2,286  external  eaiididat«s  eiamined  in  the  Art  ExaminatioDS  in  1900i 
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2.  SpEaAL  Aid  to  Stcdents  and  Schools. 
(i.)  SckoUirskips  Exbihitioiis,  etc. 
A.   SciEKCE. 
xbiliitioni-        1.  Royal    Exhibitions,    National    Scliolarehljis,    and     Fret- 
ih.r&o'*'    '^f"<l^^f^li'P^- — There  were  141  individual  competitors  for  the 
7   Royal    Exhibitions,   22    National   Scholarships,  and   6   Free 
Studentships  to  the  Royal   College  of  Science,  London,  and  tho 
Royal  Coll(^  ol  Science,  Dublin,  awarded  on  the  results  of  the 
May  examinations  of  1900.     There  has  been  no  falling  off  in  the 
hiifh  standard  ol  attainment  of  the  successful  competitors. 

m-iil  2.  Local   Exhibit i.iinH.---Tv!a\ve   Local  Exhibitions,  Science — 

\Uiliitioii»i.  towards  which  the  Board  provide  £25  per  annum  on  the  locality 
contributing:  a  similar  amount — were  awarded  in  England  last 
year,  being  one  more  than  in  the  prerious  year.  These  are 
tenable  Ht  any  institution  where  advanced  Science  instruction  is 
given.  Of  the  12  Exhibitioners  5  elected  to  study  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  London ;  1  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
iJubhn ;  2  at  Owens  College,  Manchester ;  1  at  the  Yorkshire 
College,  Leeds :  1  at  Birmmgham  University ;  1  at  the  l^ni- 
versity  Cttllegc,  Liverpool ;  and  1  at  the  University  College, 
Sheffield. 

■iem-i- iind        3_  Science  and  Art  Sc-holnraiiipe. — For  tho  Science  and  Art 
1 1  Sf  M  *i-  t^iiolarships  which  arc  awarded  to  pupils  of  Elementary  Schools 
and  of  Schools  of  Science  under  16  years  of  nge  a  local  contribu- 
tion of  £5  a  year  is  necessary.     The  object  of  the  scholarships  is 
to  enable  the  managers  of  the  local  lund  to  maintain  tho  suc- 
cessful competitors  while  pursuing  their  studies  for  one,  two,  or 
three  years,  at  an  approved  da^'  school  where  more  advanced 
instruction  is  given  than  io  a  Public  Elementarj-  School.     The 
Board  supplement  this  local  contribution  by  a  grant  of  £4  in  tho 
first  year,  £7  in  the  second,  and  £10  in  tho  third  year.     In  1900 
213  tirst  year  scholarships  were  awarded  ;  171  scnolarships  were 
renewed  tor  a  second  year,  and  123  for  a  third  year,  or  a  total  of 
507,  being  20  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 
niiiwdrtli         4    Whitu-orth  Scliolarskips  and  Exhibit  ions, — These  scholar- 
inrKxl'ii"'^''  ships    were    founded   and   endowed    bv    the   late    Sir    Joseph 
iiioii*.  Whitworth  in  18(i8.     The  rules  have  been  somewhat  moditieil 

at  various  times,  and  the  first  competition  under  the  present 
sjrlieme  was  held  in  ISfiS.  In  1900  the  competition  was  for 
four  scholarships  of  £125  a  year,  tenable  for  tliree  years,  and 
30  exhibitions  of  £50  tenable  tor  one  year.  The  number  of 
competitors  was  82  as  compared  with  ^!)  in  1S99;  there  has 
been  no  falling  off  in  the  standard  of  attainment  of  the  successful 
competitors.  The  names  of  the  succe.ssful  candidates,  as  well  a-s 
of  those  successful  in  previous  competitions  held  each  vear  since 
18(i9,  are  given  in  Appendix  C  to  the  "  Prospectus  of  ^ir  Josepli 
Whitworth's  Scholarships  and  P^^xhibitions  for  Alechapicii! 
Science." 
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5.  A 'id  to  local  Teackera  of  ^teiice.— Arrangeraenla  were  mode,  Aid  Ui  loiail 
aa  in  previous  years,  at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  University  ^'«.«''^e''«  of 
College,  ShetHeld,  Mason  University  College,  Birmingham,  the 
Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  University  College,  Nottingham, 
University  College,  Bristol,  the  Durham  Coilegu  of  Science, 
Xewcastle-on-Tyne,  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth, 
University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor,  and  University 
College,  Cardiff,  to  aid  science  teachers  in  the  country  to  attend 

the  ctasses  and  laboratories  in  those  institutions  for  advanced 
instruction  in  Science.  Forty  teachers  as  compared  with  43  in 
the  previous  year  were  selected  to  attend  various  lecture  classes 
and  laboratory  courses;  three-fourths  of  their  fees  for  day  classes 
and  one-half  tor  evening  classes  being  defrayed  by  the  Board. 

B,  Art. 

6.  Royal    Exhih'dlonu,    National    ticholarshipa,    and    iwcai  ^^"|?'T^'i" 
Hcholarnhipn. — There  were  144  individual  competitors   for  the  hS'tJons. 

10  Royal  Exhibitions  and  20  Local  Scholarships  awarded  on 
the  results  of  the  May  examinations,  1900.  The  10  Royal 
Exhibitions  are  being  held  at  the  Royal  College  of  Art.  London. 
Of  the  Local  Scholarships  eight  are  being  held  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Art,  London,  three  at  the  Municipal  School  of  Art, 
Leicester,  and  one  at  each  of  the  following  Schools  of  Art  r 
Birmingham,  Bristol  (Queen's  Road),  Bournemouth  (East), 
Burnley,  Holloway  (Camden),  and  Hull.  Two  of  the  successful 
candidates  were  unable  to  take  up  the  Local  Scholarships  awarded 
to  them.  Six  students  of  Schools  of  Art  engaged  in  trades 
dependent  on  decorative  art  were  also  selected  for  admission  to 
the  Royal  College  of  Art,  London,  as  National  Scholars.  Tlie 
selection  was  made  by  giving  due  weight  to  the  nature  and 
requirements  of  the  trades  represented  by  the  candidates,  to 
the  evidence  they  gave  of  special  aptitude  tor  desifm,  and  to  the 
progress  they  had  made  at  the  schools  at  which  they  had  studied, 
as  shown  by  the  works  submitted  and  the  examinations  passed. 
-  A  Royal  Exhibitioner  and  a  National  Scholar  each  I'cceives  a 
maintenance  allowance  of  25«.  a  week  during  the  college  session 
and  third-class  railway  fare  for  one  journey  each  session  to  and 
from  the  Royal  College  of  Art.  A  Local  Scholar  receives  a 
maintenance  allowance  of  £20  a  year.  Royal  Exhibitifina  and 
Local  Scholarships  arc  tenable  lor  three  years,  and  National 
Scholarships  for  two  years:  but  the  latter  may  be  specialty 
renewed  for  a  third  year 

7.  Local  Exhibitions  (Art).— Four  Local  Exhibitions-towards 
each  of  which  the  Board  provide  £25  per  aanum  on  the  locality 
contributing  a  similar  amount — were  awarded  in  1900.  TJiese 
are  being  held  at  the  Royal  College  of  Art. 

8.  County  Council  Scliolarskipv.— The  County  Council  for  the  J'!"""*>* 
County   Palatine  of  Lancaster  has  awarded  eight  Scholarships,  jjcboliiri-MipB. 
the  London  County  Council  eight,  the  County  Council  for  the 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  four,  the  Cheshire  County  Council 
three,  the  County  Council  tor  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  three. 
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the  Surrey  County  Council  two,  and  the  County  CounciU  for 
Gloucestershire,  Norfolk,  Kent,  and  the  Isle  of  Ely  have  each 
awarded  one  Scholarship.     The  32  Scholarships  are  in  fud  of 
atudonts  studying  at  the  Royal  Collie  of  Art. 
Froe  9.  Free  Studentskipa,  tenable  at  a  School  of  Art  under  the 

Stndeni.        Board,  are  granted  to  any  student  of  such  school  who,  being  a 
*"'**"  draughtsman,   designer,   modeller,   or  handicraftsman,   (1)    has 

fjained  a  first  class  in  the  immediately  preceding  personal  Art 
Examinations  in  the  Advanced  Stage  or  a  first  class  in  subjects 
not  divided  into  stages,  and  on  account  of  whose  works  a  pay- 
ment of  at  least  £2  has  been  awarded  at  the  preceding  annual  ex- 
amination, (2)  has  attended  the  School  of  Art  for  two  consecutive 
years,  (3)  is  prepared  to  attend  regularly  for  the  year  foUowing  the 
date  of  his  appointment,  and  (4)  is  recommended  by  the  Managers 
of  the  school,  who  imdertake  to  admit  him  to  the  school  without 
pajTnent  of  fees  for  that  year.  The  Board  may,  however, 
exceptionally  award  free  studentships  to  other  deserving  students 
recommended  by  Managers.  A  pajTuent  of  £3  is  made  to  the 
Managers  of  the  School  of  Art  where  the  student  is  holding  the 
Free  Studentship;  and  on  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Session 
1899-1900,  411  Free  Studentships  were  awarded. 

(ii.)  Short  Oowrses  of  Iimtruction. 
A.  Science. 
Summer  The  Subjects  of  the  short  summer  courses  for  teachers  which 

^?™^^"^     were  held  from  4.th  to  26th  July  at  the  Royal  Ooll^  of  Science. 
Twu^l  e  ■»,       London,   were    Astronomical    Physics,   Chemistry,    Mechanism, 
Mining,  Sound,  and  Zoology'    The  Courses  were  given  by  the  atatt' 
of  the  College,  and  were  attended  by  140  teachers,  viz.  i  103  from 
England  and  Wales,  28  from  Scotland,  and  9  from  Ireland. 

B.  Art. 
Sjiccial  Short  courses  of  instruction  for  Art  Masters  and  Mistresses  and 

\'r"TT»cher».  Students  ofSehooIsot  ArtanAArt  Classes  were  given  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Art  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  These  courses 
consisted  of  (i.)  {a)  Demonstrations  in  making  Time  Studies 
from  the  Life  and  Drapery  with  a  view  to  Design  {for  males  and 
females) ;  and,  (/>)  Modelhng  from  Life  (for  males  and  females)  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Art ;  (ii.)  Study  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum ;  (iii.)  Lectures  and  Practical  Demonstrations  on  subjects 
other  than  Modelling.  There  were  367  applicants  for  admission 
to  these  courses,  of  whom  120  were  given  permission  to  attend. 
The  courses  of  instruction  were  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Crompton,  Cronshaw,  Groves,  Haywood,  Henney,  Kerr. 
Koch,  Lanten.  Limn,  Roberts  and  Paulson  Townsend,  and  Miss 
Moore.  Lectures  were  given  by  Mr.  Augustus  Spencer,  Head 
Master  oi  the  Royal  College  of  Art ;  Dr.  C,  Waldstein.  Slad© 
Professor  of  Fine  Art,  Cambridge;  Mr.  F.  Hamilton  Jackson, 
B.B.A.;  and  Mr.  G,  C.  Haite,  R.B.A.  Demonstrations  in  castim; 
from  gelatine  and  in  piece  moulding  were  given  by  Signer  e! 
Cantoni.  These  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  were  attended  by 
all  the  selected  applicants.  The  punctuality  and  conduct  ot 
those  attending  the  courses  were  entirely  satisfactory. 
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(ill)  Grants  for  BwUdings,  Apparatus,  etc. 

1,  Building  Oranta.  Building  Grants  have  now  been  dis-  Crant*  (or 
continued  except  to  Schools  which  made  application  before  March,  illllf  "|\i' 
1897.  The  Grants  made  in  1900  amounted  to  £1,168  to  Scienw  e\e  '' 
Schools  at  Truro,  liowestoft  and  Newark,  and  to  £1,108  to  Schools 

of  Art  at  the  same  places.  The  Science  Building  Grants  amountwi 
in  1899  to  £4.970,  and  the  Art  Buildii^  Grants  to  £5,272. 

2.  Grants  for  Apparatus,  etc.  These  Grants  are  only  made  to 
Schools  in  Ireland,  and  will  be  discontinued  henceforward,  The 
grants  for  Science  fittings  and  apparatus  amounted  to  £64  Os.  8d. 
in  1900  as  compared  with  £76  4*.  M.  in  1899.  The  grants  for 
Art  casts  and  examples  amounted  to  £26  2s.  5d.  as  compared 
with  £10  68.  5d.  in  the  previous  year. 

(iv.)  The  Circulation  of  Ohjects  on  Loan. 

The  Circulation  Division  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  cin-uiitHon. 
lias  continued .  the  work  of  preparing  duplicate  examples  and 
reproductions  in  order  to  meet  the  increasing  number  ot 
applications  for  loans  of  objects,  etc.,  from  Schools  of  Art ;  casts 
have  ialso  been  made  of  suitable  pieces  of  wood-carving ;  drawings 
have  been  made  of  stained  glass,  decorative  tiles,  and  fine  examples 
of  embroidery ;  the  coliection  of  electrotype  copies  of  repousse 
work  has  been  added  to,  and  reproductions  nave  been  purchased 
of  works  by  Albert  Moore  and  Sir  R  Bume-Jones,  Bart. 

Additions  have  been  made  to  the  series  of  lantern  slides,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  new  and  important  works  relating  to 
all  branches  of  industrial  and  practical  Art  have  been  added  to 
the  Library.  That  this  effort  has  been  appreciated  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  volumes  issued  this  year  was  926, 
an  increase  of  179,  and  the  total  number  of  objects,  drawings 
and  books  lent  was  13,945,  showing  an  increase  of  1,708  on  the 
previous  year. 

The  number  of  Schools  of  Art  and  Art  Classes  to  which  loans  An  LoanK 
wore  made  during  the  year  was  280,  as  against  272  in  1899. 

A  new  departure  hJas  been  made  by  allowing  County  and 
Urban  District  Councils  to  borrow  photographs,  casts,  etc.,  for  the 
village  classes  under  their  control,  the  central  body  in  each  case 
being  responsible  for  the  distribution  and  safe  return  of  the 
objects  lent. 

Thetotalnumber  of  scientific  objects  lent  to  36  Science  Schools  ^>ci«ni» 
and  Classes  during  the  year  was  2,473  as  f^iost  2,670  lent  to  '•°*"''- 
37  schools  in  the  previous  year. 

3.  Inspection. 

(i.)  fnj*pection  of  i^ckouli  and  Clauses  in  receipt  of  Gravis  from 
the  Board. 

The  introduction  of  the  change  in  the  method  of  awarding  the 
grants  for  Science  and  Art  instruction,  and  the  contemplated 
abolition  of  gratuitous  examination  in  the  elementary  stages  of 
Science  and  Art  subjects,  rendered  it  necessary  to  increase  very 
considerably   the  staff  of    Inspectors   and   to   re-arrange   their 
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(listrictiS.  It  thus  became  possible  to  place  a  Chief  Inspector  or 
Inspector,  and  a  Junior  Inspector,  in  each  of  the  17  districts,  and 
to  group  together  several  districts  under  each  of  the  three  Chii^f 
Inspectors  of  Science  Instruction.  A  Chief  Inspector  of  Art 
Instruction  has  also  been  appointed,  and  the  country  has  been 
divided  into  three  districts,  each  under  an  Inspect4)r  special!;' 
(pialifind  in  Art  subjects. 

In  1900  nearly  all  the  schools  and  classes  under  the  Board 
were  visited  by  the  Board's  Inspectors;  1.377  of  them  were 
reported  upon  once,  461  twice,  93  tliree  times,  32  four  times,  and 
ii  from  tive  to  ten  times.  These  figures  do  not  include  tlic 
visits  to  Schools  of  Science,  each  of  which  is  visited,  as  a  rule, 
three  or  four  times  during  the  session,  and  reported  upon  at  its 
close,  or  visits  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  enquiries  or 
examinations.  t 


(ii.)  Table  of  Schoolx  in»pect^  up  to  the  30(/(  June,  1901,  uTuler 
Section  3  of  the  Board  of  Education  Act,  1899. 


Name  of  School. 

Nuruber 

Coanty. 

of 

Boys.                   1                  Girl* 

Pupil- 

CUeHhire     - 

Wallaxey        Grftmniar 

S^bool. 

201 

Surrey 

Tiffin'a  Stliool  for  Bofg 

329 

Tiffin'B  School  for  Girln 

349 

Wallingion         C^nnty 

113 

School. 

W 

School. 

Riclimond           Couoty 

. 

1,".; 

School. 

Sutton  County  School  - 

63 

Merwn.  RutliBh  School 

151) 

of  Science. 

Reigate           Gramm&r 

59 

Si:hool. 

Dorking  High  School   - 

60 

■  School. 

Famham         Grammiu- 

1ft-. 

Sc-iool. 

Liverpool    - 

""fHigbS^h^r     ■ 

170 

(6)  Commercial 

ssa 

School. 

{r)  Girls'  School    - 

220 

Liverpool  College : 

(a)  Middle  School    - 

23-2 

(6)  Commercial 

3:23 

School. 

(r)  iiirW  School    - 

St.      FrancU     Xaviera 

Colle-e  : 

(a)  ClussicO   School 

162 

(6)  Commercial 

113 

School. 
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(ii.)  TaMe  of  Schools  vngpected  up  to  the  ^tttiJune,  1901. — cont. 


Name  of  SehooL 

Number 

of 
Pupiln. 

County. 

Boys.                   1                  GiriB. 

WiltB  ■          -         - 

{Mix«i)' 
Csloe.    Bentleya    En-            -           -           - 

4U 

25 

dowed  Kchool. 

MatmeeLiiry       County 

27 

Gmoni  : 

SMondary  SclHtol. 

Girls'      Public 

Literpool  High  Sciiaol 

230 

Day  School  Co 

BelVMere  &ad. 

Bath  Hinh  8cho..l-        - 

lEfi 

Oxford  High  School    - 

2*5 

Nottiogii&ni            High 

245 

School. 

4.  Administration  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts. 

1.  The   following  is  a  summaiy  of   the  Return  prepared  bv  Avi'lii'fttiimii 
Order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  Slat  May  1900,  and  issued  «*  f""'l^ 

AS  a  Farliamentarv  Paper  showins  the  extent  to  which  and 
the  manner  in  wnich  Locfll  Authorities  in  England,  Wales, 
and  Ireland  have  devoted  the  Residue  under  the  Local  Taxation 
(Customs  and  Excise)  Act.  1890,  and  funds  raised  out  of 
the  local  rates,  to  educational  purposes,  during  the  two  years 
ended  31st  March  IHOO. 

2.  Of  the  49  County  Councils    in  England  (excepting  the  Eofc-land 
County  of  Monmouth)  39  are  applying  the  whole  oi  the  Residue 

and  10  a  part  of  it,  to  Technical  Ediication.  Of  the  Councils 
<if  the  01  County  Boroughs  55  are  applying  the  whole  of  tlie 
Residue,  and  6  a  part,  to  Technical  Education.  Further,  two 
(-ounty  Councils  and  the  Councils  of  20  County  Boroughs,  8(1 
Boroughs  and  181  Tirban  Districts  are  making  grants  out  of  the 
rates  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts.  In  20  cases.  Local 
Authorities  are  also  devoting  funds  to  Teclinical  Education  out 
of  the  rates  under  the  Public  Libraries  and  Museums  Acts. 

3.  In  Wales  and  Monmouth  the  Councils  of  the  13  Counties  Walea  and 
and  3  County  Boroughs  are  devoting  the  whole  of  the  Residue  to  Moimioiith 
Intermediate  and  Technical  Education,  t-hiefty  under  the  Welsh 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  1889 ;  and  the  Councils  of  13 
Counties  and  County  Boroughs  and  14  Boroughs  and  Crban 
Districts  are  making  grants  out  of  the  rates  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acta 

4.  In    England  and  Wales  the   total   amount  expendi>d    on  Kiwland  and 
Technicjil  Education  during  the  year  1898-9  was  866,063;.  Sw  fr'.,  """-'^^ 
and  during  the  year  1899-1900  909,962i.  Hk.  lOd.     In  addition 

the  amoimt  raised  hy  loan  on  the  security  of  the  local  rat« 
under  rJie  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1889,  mainly  for  the 
erection  of  Technical  and  Science  and  Art  Schools,  ivas  ii: 
1898-9,  105,301i.  12h.  W.  and  in  1899-1900,  90,347i.  10«.  7d. 
In  Wales  and  Monmouth  the  estimated  total  amount  devoted 
annually  to  Intermediate  and  Technical  Education,  under  the 
Welsh  Intermediate  PMucarion  Act,  1889,  is  43,203i. 
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5.  In  Ireland  the  foUowiDg  local  authorities  make  grants  out 
of  the  rates  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1889,  viz. : — 
Dublin,  Belfast,  Cort,  Galway,  Galway  Union,  Gort  Union, 
Pembroke  Township  (County  l)nblin),  Limerick,  Londonderry, 
Portumna  Union,  Claiemorris  Union  and  Tuam  Union.  The 
total  amount  expended  on  Technical  Education  out  of  rates 
raised  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  and  the  Public 
Libraries  Acts  by  12  local  authorities  during  the  year  1898-9 
was  4.,549i.  3fl.  Id.,  and  during  the  year  1899-1900,  .5,172?.  6«.  Zd.  ^ 
In  addition,  a  sum  of  10,000/.  was  raised  by  loan  for  the  * 
extension  of  the  Dublin  Municipal  Technical  School 

6.  We  continue  to  receive  applications  for  Minutes  (mostly 
supplementary)  under  Section  8  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act, 
1889,  sanctioning  subjects  of  instruction  on  the  representation 
of  Local  Authorities  tnat  they  are  required  by  the  circumstances 
i)f  the  respective  distric's.  Since  the  date  ot  our  last  Report  15 
such  Minutes  have  been  issued,  on  the  application  of  the  Local 
Authorities,  of  which  a  list  isgivenin  the  Appendix,  Vol,  III.  The 
total  number  of  Minutes  issued  is  now  455,  viz. :— 445  under  Uii*; 
Act  of  1889  (which  extends  to  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland),  and 
10  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Amendment  (Scotland)  Act, 
1892  (the  latter  number  not  including  any  Minutes  which  may 
have  been  issued  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department). 

A  list  of  the  subjects  which  have  been  sanctioned  since  thv 
Acts  were  passed  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  Vol.  III. 

7.  The  grants  made  during  the  past  year  to  schools  in  Ireland 
in  aid  of  technical  instruction  amounted  to  3,143Z.  ISs.  'M. 
A  list  of  these  grants  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  Vol.  111. 
The  Amount  of  the  grant  in  each  case  is  equal  to  the  sum 
contributed  to  the  school  by  the  Local  Authority  out  of  the 
rates  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  and  expended  on 
approved  subieets  of  technical  instruction  during  the  school-year 
1899-1900 — that  is  to  say,  on  subjects  other  than  the  branches 
lit  Science  and  Art  for  which  the  Board  gives  aid  under  the 
general  rules  of  the  Directory. 

5.  aomisistbation  of  the  welsh  intermediate  education' 
Act. 
he  following  Report  for  the  year  1900  was  issued  in  June 
1901,  and  has  been  separately  published : — 

WELSH    INTERMEDIATE    EDUCATION    ACT,  1889. 
(52  &  53  Vict.  c.  40.) 

1.  The  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act  1889, -was  pajsijcd 
for  the  purpase  of  making  further  provision  for  the  intermediate 
and  technical  education  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wales  and  the 
County  of  Monmouth.  The  Act  constituted  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners for  England  and  Wales  the  central  authority  for 
bringing  the  Act  into  operation,  and  for  exercising  jurisdiction 
over  the  governing  bodies  established  under  the  Act,  and  the 
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funds  applicable  under  the  Act.  The  Act  further  provided  that 
the  Chanty  Commissioners  should  in  every  year  cause  to  be  laid 
before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  a  report  of  the  proceedings 
under  the  Act  for  the  preceding  year. 

Under  the  Board  of^  Education  Act  1899,  and  the  Board  of 
Education  (Powers!  Order  in  Council,  1900,  the  powers  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners  over  endowments  regulated  by  schemes 
imder  the  Welsh  Act  were,  with  some  minor  exccptioos,  trans- 
ferred on  the  lat  November  last,  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
it  is  now  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  make,  in  respect  of  those 
endowments,  the  Annual  Report  required  by  the  Act. 

2.  The  Treasury  Grant,  made  under  Section  9  of  the  Act  for  Schools  for 
the  financial  year  ending  31st  March,  1901,  was  claimed  in  aid  ^Juct  Orant 
of  92  county  schools,  of  which  schools  the  Ruthin  County  School  ■""  '■l'""'»l 
for  girls  was  the  only  one  that  had  not  previously  claimed  a 

orant.  In  addition  to  these  92  schools.  Dr.  Williams'  School  fo7 
(lirls  at  Dolgelley,  and  the  Howell's  Glamoi^an  County  School, 
althoi^h  not  entitled  to  a  grant,  were  again  examined  and 
inspected  as  required  by  the  schemes  under  which  they  are 
carried  on,  making  a  total  of  94  schools  examined  and  inspected. 

3.  The  inspection  and  examination  of  the  schools  were  con-  Inaneetion 
ducted,  as  in  former  years,  under  the  direction  of  the  Central  and  Exaini- 
Welsh  Board,  the  inspection  being   undertaken  by  the  Chief  J?''''^*** 
Inspector,  Mr.  Owen  Owen,  M.A.,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  A.     e    -  oo  . 
M.    Bell,   M.A.,  temporarily  appointed   for   the   purpose.     The 

results  of  the  inspection  and  examination  were  embodied  in  u 
Report  by  the  Central  Welsh  Board  which  was  submitted  bj' 
them  to  the  Board  of  Education  together  with  their  recommen- 
dations respecting  the  payment  of  the  j?rant. 

4.  Upon  consideration  of  that  Report,  the  Board  were  able  to  Report  to 
report  to  the  Treasury  that  the  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  theTreanurj 
by  a  school  in  order  to  obtain  a  grant  under  the  Act  (Treasury  ""  ^'^ 
Regulation,  No.  3)  had  been  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  each  school  "^^ 

with  the  exception  of  the  Llandudno  Countv  School  (Carnarvon- 
shire), the  St.  Asaph  County  School  (Flintshire),  and  the  Towyn 
County  School  (Merionethsnire). 

In  the  case  of  the  Llandudno  County  School  there  has,  in  the  Tlit 
opinion  of  the  Board,  been  great  delay  in  proceeding  with  the  LlauriudM 
provision  of  the  school  buildings  required  by  the  scheme,  coupled  PS|^°^^ 
with  inattention  to  a  communication  addressed  to   the   I/)cal       "" 
<Toverning  Body  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  which  has  caused 
fiu:thcr  ddav,  and  the  Board  felt  it  their  duty  to  recommend  to 
Their  Lordsliips  that  a  reduction  of  one-tenth  should  be  made  in 
the  amount  or  the  grant  to  be  paid  in  aid  of  that  school. 

In  the  case  of  the   Sl   Asaph    County   School   the   School  The  Bchtwl 
(rovemors  failed  to  rectify  a  breach  of  the  scheme  to  which  their  "  St.  Axaph 
iittention  has  been  called  more  than  once,  viz.,  the  omission  from 
the  curriculum  of  Manual  Instruction,  a  compulsory  subject,  and 
the  Board  recommended  to  Their  Lordships  that  a  reduction  of 
one-tenth  should  also  be  made  in  the  case  of  this  school. 

The  case  of  the  Towyn  C'ounty  School  (Merioneth)  presented  The  School 
considerable  difficulty.    The  school  managers  upon  a  vacancy  in  at  Towjil 
«671.  k2 
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the  head-mastership,  which  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1898,  desired  the  appointment  as  head-master  of  Mr,  Thomas 
Jones,  who  was  then  the  Science  Master  at  the  school,  and  the 
County  Governing  Body,  with  whom  the  appointment  lay. 
fioncurred  in  this  desire.  They  applied,  however,  for  the  sanction 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  the  appointment,  because 
Mr  Jones  had  not  taken  a  degree  in  the  L  nited  Kingdom,  and 
was  therefore  ineligible  for  the  post  under  the  scheme.  On 
receiving  an  assurance  that  it  was  his  intention  to  proceed  to 
take  his  degree,  the  Charity  Commissioners,  while  stating  that 
they  had  no  power  to  sanction  his  appointment,  informed  the 
'     '  Coimty  Governing  Body  that  they  would  originate  no  objection 

to  the  postponement  of^thc  appointment  of  a  head-master  for  a 
reasonable  time. 

In  the  result  of  the  Inspection  Report  of  the  school  for  the 
educational  year  ending  June  1899,  the  Commissioners  learnt 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  was  regarded  as,  and  was  in  fact,  the 
Head  Master  of  the  school,  and  they  warned  the  School 
Managers  tSiat  unless  there  was  a  duly  appointed  Head  Master 
hy  the  30th  June  1900,  they  would  have  to  consider  whether  the 
school  was  not  ineligible  for  the  Treasury  Grant. 

No  change  has  since  been  made  in  the  Head  Mastership  of 
the  school,  and  Mr.  Jones  is  expected  to  take  his  degree  in 
July,  1901. 

The  course  which  has  been  adopted  is  due  to  the  fact  thai 
both  the  County  Governing  Body  and  the  School  Managers  are 
convinced  that  very  great  harm  would  result  to  the  school  from 
the  removal  of  lili.  Jones  from  his  present  position  and  the 
temporary  appointment  of  a  strictly  qualified  Head  Master  in 
his  place.  The  school  has  always  made  a  speciality  of  Science 
teacning,  is  well  organised  throughout,  and  is  doing  excellent, 
work,  and  the  Board  concur  in  the  view  that,  although  the 
retention  ot  Mr.  Jones  as  Head  Master  constitutes  a  breach  of 
the  Scheme,  the  action  which  the  County  Governing  Body  and 
the  School  Managers  have  taken  was  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
school,  and  that  the  work  of  the  school  has  in  no  way  suffered 
*rom  the  broach  of  the  scheme. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Board,  while  imable  to  report  that, 
the  conditions  upon  which  the  Treasury  Grant  depends  ha.s 
been  entirely  fulfilled,  refrained  from  making  any  recommen- 
dation as  to  the  amount  of  the  Grant  and  left  it  to  Their 
Lordships  to  decide  whether  any,  and.  if  any,  what  reduction 
should  be  made,  with  the  result  that  the  Grant  has  been  reduced 
bj-  one-tenth. 

SuliKiiIs  5.  In   the  case   of  five   other  County  Schools   it   has    been 

Warned.        neces.sary  to  call  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  residts  of  the 

t/xamination  in  certain  subjects,  notably  in  Natural  Science,  and 

to  warn  the  Governing  Bodies  that  improvement  will  he  looked 

for  in  the  next  Report. 

Hiily'u-arf  6    The  Holyhead  County  School,  to  which  the  Charity  Coni- 

(.'miiiiy  inis'jioners  referred  in  paragraph   24  of  their  last  Report,  was 
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again  not  included  a,mong  the  schools  of  the  County  of  Anglesey 
submitted  for  Inspection  and  Examination,  and  the  as^egate 
Grant  for  the  County  was  for  the  second  time  reduced  by  the 
sum  of  £164  12a.  id.  The  School  Managers  have,  however, 
now  taken  the  estabhshment  of  the  school  seriously  in  hand,  and 
the  opening  of  the  school  in  temporary  premises  has  been 
sanctioned.  The  school  ivill  therefore  be  sulimittcd  for  inspection 
and  examination  during  the  current  educational  year. 

7.  The  Charity  Commissioners  have,  in  their  Reports  under  Manual 
the  Act,  called  attention  more  than  once  to  the  delay  which  has  InBtnirtion. 
occurred  in  making  provision  for  the  teachine  of  Manual  In- 
struction in  schools  in   which  the  subject  is  ooligatory,  and  in 

their'  last  Report  (paragraph  25)  they  speeialh'  referred  to  the 
schools  at  Bangor  (hoys),  Llandudno,  l>enbigh,  Llanrwst,  Ruabon, 
Wrexham,  Hawarden,  Mold  and  Rhyl,  and  stated  that,  if  as  the 
result  of  the  next  inspection  it  appeared  in  the  case  of  any  of 
those  schools  that  no  provision  for  the  teaching  of  Manual 
Instruction  has  been  made,  and  no  sufficient  ground  was  given 
for  the  failure  of  the  Governors  to  supply  the  omission,  a  re- 
duction of  the  Grant  would  seem  to  be  proper.  In  each  of  these 
cases,  with  the  exception  of  the  school  at  Llandudno,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  the  Board  are  able  to  report 
that  provision  for  Annual  Instruction  either  had  been  made  at 
the  time  of  the  inspection,  or  was  to  be  ready  by  the  beginning 
of  the  current  school  year. 

8.  The  94  schools  inspected  and  examined,  of  which  80  were  In  statistiis 
their  permanent  school  buildings,  comprise  22  schools  for  boys,  22  i>f  iSi-hools 
schools  for  girls,  43  dual  and  seven  mixed  schools.   The  total  num-  inspected  as 
her  of  scholars  inspected  has  increased  from  7.390  (viz. :  3,877  boys  ^  f  ^'l'"'"'^ 
and  3,513  girls)  to  7,445  (viz. :  3,799  boys  and  3,646  girls),  but  it 

is  noticeable  that  there  is  an  actual  diminution  in  the  number  of 
hoys.  There  are  now  334  boarders,  as  compared  with  314  in  the 
previous  year.  The  collective  staff  for  the  schools  consists  of  72 
Head  Masters  and  22  Head  Mistresses,  176  Assistant  Masters 
and  191  Assistant  Mistresses.  The  permanent  staff  is  therefore 
461  teachers  to  7,445  scholars,  or  a  proportion  of  about  one  to 
16.  The  emoluments  of  the  72  Head  Masters  amount  approx- 
imately to  £19,889,  and  of  the  22  Head  Mistresses  to  about 
£5,110,  showing  an  average  of  £276  for  each  Head  Master  and 
about  JE232  for  each  Head  Mistress.  The  salaries  paid  to  the 
176  Assistant  Miisters  amount  to  about  £21,978  and  the  salaries 
paid  to  the  191  Assistant  Mistresses  amount  to  about  £19,323, 
or  an  average  salary  for  each  Assistant  Master  of  nearly  £125, 
and  for  each  Assistant  Mistress  of  a  little  over  £101. 

In  addition  to  their  other  emoluments,  15  Head  Mastei-s  and 
four  Head  Mistresses  are  provided  with  residences  free  from  rent 
and  taxes. 

The  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  respectively  in  the  various 

counties  who  have  availed  themselves  ot  the  advantages  afforded 
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by  the  Act  duriiu;  the  last  three  years  will  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  Taole. 

KiTHBEB  of  PupiLB  on  the  Roll  of  County  Schools  at  the  time  of  Inspectiou 
in  the  Years  1S96,  1899,  and  1900. 
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Srholar-sliipB      ft_  From  School  District  Funds,  Scholarships  ot  the  a^egaie 
riw  ™*"®  *'^  £C,645  16«.  were  awarded  last  year  to  1,430  pupiL  (viz., 

764  boys  and  666  girls)  of  whom  373  pupils  (viz.,  210  toys  aud 
163  girls)  received  augmentations  amounting  to  £975  9s.  8</.. 
while  bursaries  of  the  aggregate  value  of  £2,144  Is,  2d.  were 
granted  to  741  pupils  (viz.,  434  boys  and  307  girls).  From 
Scholarship  District  Funds  Scholarships  amounting  in  thti 
ag^egate  to  £2,827  Qs.  2d.  were  awarded  to  375  pupils  (viz.,  197 
boys  and  178  girls),  of  whom  69  pupils  (viz.,  39  boys  and  30 
girls)  received  augmentations  amounting  to  £322  3h.  'kl. ;  138 
pupils  held  scholarships  from  private  donations  of  tlie  value  of 
£509  18e.,  while  from  charitable  donations  outside  the  District 
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Fund  and  from  Special  Funds  88  pupils  received  scholiirships  of 
the  af^egate  value  of  £540  14s,  ll(i. 

It  wiU  thua  be  seen  that  pupils  in  the  intermediate  schools 
received  in  scholarships,  augmentations  and  bursaries  the  totjil 
sum  of  £13,965  lis.  3^. ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  tlu; 
large  expenditure  of  pubhc  money  on  this  object  appears  tn 
.stimulate  rather  than  discourage  private  munificence. 

10.  Now  that  the  numbers  in  the  schools  have  ceased  to  grow 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  organisation  is  becoming  more  effective  and 
nonnal  conditions  have  come  into  existence.  Knoiigh  time  ha-s 
elapsed  since  the  opening  of  many  of  the  schools  to  allow  pupiLi 
who  entered  young,  and  were  placed  in  the  lower  forms,  to  have 
receiver]  the  benetit  of  the  full  course  of  trwting,  and  it  is  a 
hopeful  sign  that  the  arrival  at  this  stage  is  marked  by  notablu 
progress  tn  thp  higher  work  of  the  schools.  The  Chief  Inspector 
of  the  CentraJ  Welsh  Board  calls  special  attention  to  this  point 
in  his  report  to  that  body,  and  his  remarks  are  confirmed  by 
the  general  reports  of  the  Examiners. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  notable  exceptions.  The  un- 
favourable character  of  much  of  the  Reports  on  the  various 
branches  of  Natural  Science  may  be  duo  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  still  more  than  a  dozen  schools  in  tempomry 
buildings,  and  that  many  more  had  only  occupied  their 
l>ermanent  homes  for  a  short  time,  or  had  found  them  still  in- 
complete in  their  equipment  for  science  instruction.  But  when 
allowance  has  been  made  for  such  temporary  defects,  there  still 
remains  something  that  cannot  be  so  accounted  for.  The 
Examiner  in  Elementary  Science  (Part  A,)  says,  "The  general 
standard  in  the  subject  is  somewhat  lower  than  last  year.  There 
is  certainly  room  for  improvement  in  the  junior  stage,  and  I  fee! 
.sure  that  it  can  be  attained  by  beginning  the  subject  earlier,  and 
spreading  the  course  over  a  larger  number  of  terms.  .... 
At  present  there  are  indications  that  many  of  the  pupils  have 
Iiad  to  'get  up'  the  subject  in  too  short  a  time."  And  the 
Examiner  in  Part  B.  of  the  same  subject,  after  acknowledging 
the  excellent  work  done  in  many  schools,  says,  "The  attention 
of  pupils  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  irrelevancy  and  want 
of  conciseness  cannot  escape  notice.  Girls  are  especially  &,ulty 
in  this  respect,  boys  mor«  often  faU  in  neatness.  More  experi- 
ments might  with  advantage  be  sho^vn  during  the  lessons." 

The  Examiner  in  Physics  says,  "  The  most  encouraging  feature 
thb  year  is  the  high  standard  attained  in  the  honours  papeis. 
In  the  Junior  and  Senior  stages  the  general  standard  was  lower 
than  last  year." 

In  connection  with  this  branch  of  science,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Examiner  in  Mathematics  reports  favourably  of 
the  work  done,  particularly  in  the  higher  branches,  thus  mdi- 
cating  that  a  sure  foundation  for  the  study  of  Physics  is  being 
laid.  On  the  other  hand  the  following  remarks  of  the  Examiner 
in  Mechanics  deserve  careful  attention:^ 

"  The  general  standard  in  Mechanics  is  about  the  same  as  Inst 

year ;  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  higher.    ....     I  doubt  whether 
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we  ca,n  look  for  much  imprOTement  in  the  teaching  of  Sf  echanicfi, 
either  in  amount  or  quahty,  until  Physics  takes  a  more  adequate 
pl^ce  in  Welsh  schools.  For  the  two  subjects  are  intimatelv 
connected,  and  the  necessity  for  experimental  illustration  and 
practical  work  in  Physics  might  lead  teachers  to  see  the 
desirability  of  it  in  Mechanics." 

The  Examiner  in  Chemistry  complains  of  want  of  conciseness 
and  relevancy  in  much  of  the  work  submitted  to  him,  and 
remarks,  "Science  is  excellently  adapted  for  teaching  a  good 
descriptive  style,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  this  is  not  more  kept  in 
mind.  The  importance  of  attention  to  the  correlation  of  studies 
is  further  enforced  by  him  in  connection  with  sketches : — ■ 

"  The  number  of  pupils  who  were  unfamiliar  with  the  shape 
and  use  of  the  eomnionest  apparatus  was  quite  surprising.  It 
cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon  that  an  accurate  and  careful 
drawing  will  bring  out  a  pupil's  knowledge  better  than  the 
longest  description." 

On  the  whole,  these  Reports  leave  behind  the  impression  that, 
although  much  good  work  in  science  is  being  done,  there  is  still 
in  many  schools  a  failure  to  recognise  either  its  educational 
value,  or  the  conditions  on  which  that  value  depends.  In  this 
ronnection,  the  Board  hope  that  due  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
suf^estion  of  Mr.  Owen  Owen — that  the  time  has  come  to  make 
regulations  to  secure  "  a  systematic  and  continuous  course  of 
training  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time  in  each  of  the  subjects 
that  may  be  offered  for  examination." 

(n  the  reports  on  the  teaching  of  langui^es  the  most  note- 
worthy  points  appear  to  he  the  enterprise  shown  by  the  teachers 
in  the  adoption  of  new  methods ;  the  comparative  neglect  of 
(Jemian.  and  the  position  of  Greek.  The  last-named  subject 
was  offered  for  examination  by  25  schools,  as  compared  with  27 
last  year  and  20  the  year  before.  It  is  also  to  nc  noted  that 
seven  of  the  25  offered  it  for  the  tirst  time.  The  number  oi 
pupils  entered  was  77,  as  against  88  in  the  pre^-ious  year.  The 
Examiner,  while  regretting  the  foil  in  numbers,  remarks  that 
"  it  was  more  than  compensated  by  a  very  distinct  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  work  sent  in.  In  particular,  nearly  all  the 
schools  which  attempted  the  subject  for  the  Brst  time  seem  to 
have  started  upon  good  lines."  As  in  most  of  the  subjects,  the 
higher  work  comes  in  for  special  praise.  "  The  work  in  the  two 
higher  stages  was,  on  the  whole,  very  good  indeed  •  •  •  • 
Two  schools  offered  quite  excellent  work  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  Ijiglish  ■  PubUc  School." " 

III  another  passage,  however,  he  makes  some  observations 
which  appear  to  require  attention  as  pointing  to  a  possible 
dsfect  in  organisation  : — 

•*  In  several  schools  the  pupils  have  suEered  through  at- 
tempting stipes  which  were  really  beyond  their  reach.  In  each 
of  these  schools  the  number  of  pupils  was  very  small,  and  it  is 
notoriously  difficult  to  estimate  precisely  the  powers  of  the 
members  of  a  very  small  class." 

In  ooimection  with  these  remarks  it  is  worthy  oi  notice  that 
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an  many  as  nine  schools  submitted  only  one  pupil  each  for 
examination  in  Greek,  and  that  in  three  of  these  cases  the 
verdict  of  the  Examiner  was  most  unfavourable,  and  in  only  tw<i 
cx>u]d  it  be  called  favourable.  Much  may  be  said,  no  doubt,  in 
favour  of  not  refusing  to  any  pupil  attending  school  in  a  remote 
district  the  opportunity  of  teaming  Greek  if  he  or  his  parents 
wish  for  it,  and  such  cases  are  not  of  inlreqiient  occurrence  in 
a  country  like  Wales,  where  the  Ministry,  both  of  the  Established 
and  Nonconformist  Churches,  is  lai^ly  recruited  from  the  rural 
districta  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  teachers  and 
governors  always  give  enough  consideration  to  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  practice  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pupil,  who  hfl« 
to  do  his  work  without  the  stimulus  of  companionship,  and 
sometimes  in  extra  hours ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  master, 
who  has  to  give  to  one  or  two  boys  time  which  is  probably 
wanted  for  a  class  in  some  other  subject  of  a  curriculum  already 
in  danger  of  beii^  overloaded  ;  and  from  that  of  the  govem()rs, 
who  are  thereby  ignoring  one  of  the  advantages  which  a  county 
oi^anisation  was  mtended,  and  should  be  able,  to  confer.  In 
many  cases,  though  not  perhaps  in  all,  it  would  be  possible  lo 
tiunsfer  a  pupil  who  wished  to  learn  Greek  from  a  scnool  where 
no  r^;ular  provision  is  made  for  that  subject  to  one  where  a  fair 
number  of  pupils  receive  instruction  in  it.  Where  such  a  coursn 
is  possible,  it  would  be  worth  some  expenditure  of  money  for 
special  scholarships  or  bursaries  in  order  to  secure  that  it  should 
be  followed,  and  so  to  obtain  for  the  pupil  the  most  efficient 
instruction  in  the  subject,  and  to  promote  effective  ufganisatioii 
in  and  among  the  schools. 

11.  The  Board  note  with  satisfaction  the  steady  progress  which 
is  being  made  by  means  of  the  certificates  awarded  by  tlie 
Central  Welsh  Board,  in  diminishing  the  evils  and  inconven- 
iences arising  from  the  multiplicity  of  examinations.  It  appears 
that,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  the  senior  certificate  of  the 
Welsh  Board  not  onlj-  secures  exemption  from  the  Matriculation 
I'^xamination  of  the  University  of  Wales,  but  is  also  recognised 
by  the  Board  of  Education  (Code,  Article  51  (b).  115  (d)  ),  the 
(Jeneral  Medical  Council,  the  Phannaceutical  Society,  the  in- 
stitute of  British  Architects,  and  the  Institute  of  Ohartored 
Accountants. 

6.  Schemes  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 

During  the  year  1900  eleven  schemes  under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts  were  submitted  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  lo 
the  Board  of  Education.  During  the  same  period  eighteen 
schemes  were  approved  by  the  Board.  .  Two  schemes  wen- 
remitted  to  the  Charity  Commissioners  with  a  declaration  and 
amended  by  that  body  m  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  sehemcs 
into  conformity  with  that  declaration  and  twenty-one  schemes 
were  approved  by  Her  late  Majesty  in  (^ouncil. 

No  schemes  were  submitted  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate 
Education  Act. 
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IV.— THE    ROYAL  COLLEGES  OF    SCIENCE 
AND   ART. 

The  Royal  College  of  Science,  London,  with  which  is 

incorpobated  the  koyal  school  of  mines. 
1.  The  Report  of  the  Dean  and  Council  of  the  College  for  tlie 
session  18yy-iy00  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  Vol.  Ill,  Throe 
hundred  and  ninctettn  students  were  under  instruction  in  the 
various  divisions  of  the  College  during  the  session,  a  decrease  of  1 
on  the  previous  year.  Of  these  183  were  Government  students — 
Royal  Exhibitioners,  National  scholars,  Local  Exhibitioners,  Free 
Students.and  Teachers  in  Training — and  136  were  private  students 
pajing  foes.  The  attendance  at  the  several  classes  was  as  follows ; — 
Uhenii3try,l(i8;  physics,  116 ;  astronomical  physics, 79 ;  mechanics, 
93  ;  mathomatica,  137  ;  metallurs^',65;  biology  (including  botanv). 
19 ;  geology  (including  mineralogy),  80  ;  mining,  36.  These  are  the 


19 ;  geology  (including  mineralogy),  80  ;  mining,  '■ 
gross  numbers  of  both  terms,  out  of  individual  students   the 
miinbers  are  respectively  132,  99,  79,  82,  137,  51,  15,  75,  and  3(i. 
The  number  of  Teacliers-in-Training  was — 32  in  chemistry,  24  in 

fihysics,  10  in  mechanics,  5  in  biology,  8  in  geology,  2  in  metal- 
urgy,  and  2  in  mining.  The  term  and  session  examinations  of 
the  collide  were  eondueted  under  the  joint  examinership  of  the 
Professors  and  external  examiners. 

2.  The  summer  courses  for  teachers,  which  last  about  three 
weeks,  were  in  astronomical  physics,  chemistrj-,  mechanism, 
minii^,  sound,  and  zoology.  They  were  held  during  July,  1900, 
and  were  attended  by  141  teachers. 

The  Royal  College  of  Art. 
RoynlCollOije      1-  There  were  oC  Students  in  Training  in  the  College  durinp 
of  Art.  the   Session  ended  16th  October,   1900,  2  Pupil  Teachers,  and 

21  National  Scholars.  Nine  Schools  of  Art  have  been  sup- 
plied with  trained  masters;  3  Students  in  Training  left  the 
College,  2  having  completed  their  course  of  instruction  and 
1  resigned;  7  National  Scholars  left  the  College,  5  having  com- 

fileted  their  course  of  instruction  and  2  resigned.  208  Students 
lave  attended  the  College  without  payment  of  fees,  and  8  at  half 
fees,  these  privileges  having  been  gained  by  success  in  their 
studies.  390  Students  attended  the  College,  of  whom  197  were 
women  and  193  men,  a  decrease  of  50  on  the  previous  year. 
The  fees  amoimted  to  £1,03^1  lis.  6'/.,  being  a  decrease  of 
£222  175.  61^.  on  the  previous  year. 
StuiiBnU'  2.  For tj'-.so veil   Art   Masters'   Certificates    were   obtained    by 

Students  of  the  College,  as  well  as  2  Art  Class  Teachers'  Ccrtifi- 
eates  and  one  Elementary  Drawing  Certiticatc.  The  prizes 
gained  comprised  6  gold,  50  salver,  80  bronze  medals,  and  156 
book  prizes  in  the  National  Competition  and  School  Examinn- 
tions,  and  5  Queen's  Prizes  in  the  Art  Examinations.  Three 
TraveUing  Scholarships  of  £50  each  were  awarded  after  competi- 
tion among  the  free  students  in  the  College.  The  report  of  the 
College  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  Vol  IIL 
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v.— THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM, 
AND  OTHER  MUSEUMS  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  THE  BOARD. 

1.  The  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

1.  The  number  of  visitors  during  the  year  1900  was  846,489  \'iMtor*. 
at  South  Kensington,  and  506,248  at  Bethnal  Green,  making  a 

total  of  1,352.737.  This  shows  a  decrease  in  the  total  attend- 
ances of  42,625,  compared  with  the  figures  in  the  previous  year, 
in  spite  of  an  increase  of  65,331  in  the  number  of  visitors  at 
Bethnal  Green.  Full  returns  of  the  numbers  are  given  i» 
the  Appendix,  Vol.  III. 

Art  M'ttseum. 

2.  Mr.  G.   Purdon    Clarke,    C.I.E.,    F.S.A.,    Director    of  the  Art  Mu. 
Art    Museum,    in    submitting    the    reports    of  the  Keepers  of 

the  Tarious  divisions,  states  that  the  principal  feature  of  the  year 
was  the  number  of  bequests  and  gifts  of  pictures,  drawings  and 
other  art  objects  made  to  the  Museum,  details  of  which  are 
given  in  the  Keepere'  reports.  Some  of  these  are  of  considerable 
value  and  importance,  notably  the  bequests  of  the  late  Mr. 
Constantino  Alexander  lonidcs, — 165  oil  and  water-colour 
paintings,  and  a  large  coUection  of  drawings,  etchings,  etc. ; 
Mr.  H.  S.  Ashbee, — a  selection  of  222  paintmgs ;  Mr.  Henry 
Vaughan,— paintings,  carved  woodwork,  furniture,  stained  gloss, 
etc.  ;  Miss  E.  F.  Dalton, — drawings  and  engravings ;  and  the 
gifts  of  Mr.  J.  Orrock, — 27  paintings ;  Mr.  George  Donaldson, — 
a  coUection  of  modem  furniture  purchased  at  the  Paris  Exhi- 
biti'jn ;  Mr.  D.  B.  Myers  and  Mr.  R.  Taylor, — collections  of 
textiles.  Oriental  tiles,  glass,  etc.  These  bequests  and  gifts — 
exclusive  of  the  lonides  collection  —which  was  not  actually 
deposited  in  the  Museum  before  the  close  of  the  year,  and  the 
miscellaneous  gifts  to  the  Art  Library — comprise  some  1,589 
objects,  the  registration  and  arrangement  of  which,  in  addition 
to  the  current  business  of  the  divisions,  has  made  the  work  of 
the  Art  Museum  staff  very  heavy  during  the  year. 

The  most  important  purchases  were  a  collection  of  Saracenic 
glass  and  faVence,  formed  by  the  late  Major  W.  J.  Myers,  portions 
of  which  were  taken  bj  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Museums; 
and  the  Isham  collection  of  costumes,  bought  of  the  present 
baronet.  Sir  Charles  Isham,  and  which  was  formed  by  Sir 
.Justinian  Isham  in  the  early  years  of  tne  18th  century,  and  dates 
back  to  the  period  of  Queen  Klizabeth.  Several  of  these  costumes 
are  probably  the  only  known  examples  of  their  types  and  are 
considered  very  valuable  additions  to  the  Museum  collection. 

The  wrought-iron  screens  which  were  brought  from  Hampton 
Court  Palace  to  the  Museum  in  18ij8,  portions  of  which  nave 
since  been  exhibited  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  the 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  various  provincial  museums,  wore 
returned  to  Hampton  Court  by  the  direction  of  the  First 
Commissioner  of  H.M,  Works. 
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:i.  Mr.  A..B.  Skinner,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  the  Assistant  Director, 
ropdrts  that  the  number  of  objects  acquired  for  the  Art  Miisciim 
hy  purchase,  gift,  or  bequest  was  2,327,  of  which  16  were  for  the 
huuan  Section.  The  following  list  gives  the  prineipal  acqui.si- 
tinn.<i  made  in  the  various  sections  during  the  year  1900  and  also 
the  chief  loans  for  the  same  period. 
T. — Sculpture  and  Mosaics. 
By  gift  :- 

A  piaster  bust  of  the  late  John  Jones,  Esq.,  from 
the  marble  original  made  in  1882  by  John 
Lawlor,  A.R.H.A. ;  given  by  F.  Litchfield,  Esq. 
A  marble  bas-relief  portrait  of  a  Florentine  lady, 
second  half  of  the  15th  century;  Ijequeathed 
by  H.  VaughaiL  Esq. 
A  collection  of  Egyptian  Anti(^iiitiea,  including 
artists'  and  sculptors'  trial-pieces ;  given  by 
the  Egyptian  Research  Account  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 

The  following  were  the  principal  loans  to  this  section  (hiriuji 
the  year : — 

A  vase-clock,  vases  and  candlesticks  of  fluor  spar, 
mounted  in  ormoulu  ;  French ;  period  of 
Louis  XVI.  Lent  by  W.  Courtauld  Thomson, 
Esq. 
Three  fluor  si>ftr  vases,  mounted  in  ormoulu  ; 
French ;  period  of  Louis  XVI.  Lent  by  J. 
Foster,  Esq. 

II. — Textile  Fabrics,  Embroideries,  and  Lace 

By  purchase :—  £      ».  d, 

A  collection  of  English  costumes  of  the  16th  aud 
17th  centuries,  formeriy  belonging  to  the  Isham 
family WK)    o    o 

A  collection  of  textiles,  foruerly  belonging  to  the 
late  Mwor  W.  J.  Myers 148    9    !t 

Twenty  Cninese  tapestry  pictures  -        -        -      (if)    0    i> 

Portion  of  an  embroidered  or(>hrey,  with  the 
shield  of  arms  of  the  Sandys  family  surrounded 
bytheGirter 3.')  16  l<i 

By  gift:- 

A  collection  of  textiles,  formeriy  belonwng  to  the 
late  Major  W.  J.  Myers ;  given  by  Dudley  B. 
Myers,  Esq. 

A  collection  of  textiles  from  Egyptian  tombs, 
formerly  belonging  to   the  1-*"  "„;„..   \xt     i 


Myei 
\  colle 


I ;  given  by  R.  Taylor,  tiso. 


ollection  of  lace ;  given  by  itrs.  Ambrose  B. 
Rathlxime. 

The  following  were  the  principal  loans  to  this  section  during 
tiie  year  ;— 

Frapnents  of  vestments  found  in  the  tombs  of 
■Bishop  Henry  de  Blois  and  Bishop  Walter  de 
Cantelupe ;  lent  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Worcester  Cathedral. 
Needlework  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  from 
Uardwick  Hall.  Derbyshire  ;  lent  by  His  Grace 


Hardwick  Hall.  Derbyshire  ;  i 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.Q. 
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in. — Woodwork,     Furniture,      Musical      Instruments,     and 
Leatherwork. 

Ky  purchase :—  £      *.  d. 

IVo  Japanese  screens ftB  1 1     ' 

Ad  o&k  Mam  aod  other  woodcarvings  from  Sutton 

Phice.  Guildford 29  Iti    li 

By  gift:— 

A  chamber  or^n,  built  by  Daniel  Prior  in  ITse  ; 
given  by  F.  Barrett  Lennartl,  Eso. 

A  rood-screen  cross  painted  with  the  Urucifixion, 
Italian :  13th  century ;  given  by  Sir  T,  D.  Gibson- 
Carmichael,  Bart, 

A  collection  of  carved  woodwork  and  furniture ; 
^  bequeathed  by  H.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Four  carved  oas  doors,  containing  Plemish  panels 
of  about  1500  ;  given  by  Sir  S.  Montagu,  Bart. 

A  collection  of  furniture  from  the  Pans  Exhibi- 
tion, 1900  ;  ^ven  by  O.  Donaldson,  Eitq. 

The  following  were  the  principal  loans  to  this  section  duiinfr 
tli«*year: — 

A  reproduction,  by  M.  Vandenbroeck,  of  the 
carved  and  painted  wood  Shrine  of  St.  Ursula 


liy  Hans  Memling  (1430-1494),  in  the  Hospital 

01  St.  John,  Bruges  ;  lent  by  Mrs.  Chauffourier. 

A  group  in  carved  w(x>d  of  Hercules  carrying  off 


Dwanira  from  Acheious  ;  16th  century  work  of 
the  School  of  Giovanni  da  Bologna  ;  lent  by 
Sir  T.  D.  Gibson -Carmichael,  Bart. 

IV, — Keramics,  Glass  and  Enamels. 

By  purchase :—  £ 

Persian  lustred  earthenware  from  excavations  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bagdad  ;  13th  or  14th 
century_ 4,1 

A  collection  of  Saracenic  glass  lamps  and  other 
vessels,  formerly  belonging  to  the  late  Major 
W.  J.  Myers 2,253  I 

A  collection  of  Oriental  earthenware  tiles,  and 
fragments,  fonnerly  belonging  to  the  late  M^or 
W.  J.  Myers       -        - H2i)  1 

A  collection  of  Oriental  earthenware,  fonnerly 
belonging  to  the  late  Major  W.  J.  Myers,  and 
acquired  at  the  sale  at  Messrs.  Christies    -        -     UK  1 

Seven  specimens  of  modem  French  glass,  by  Gallc 
of  Nancy «■'> 

A  collection  of  modern  pottery  from  the  PariM 
Exhibition,  1900 107  ] 

By  gift  :- 

A  collection  of  Oriental  earthenware  tilen  and 
fragments  of  ves-sels,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
late  Maior  W.  J.  Ifyers  ;  given  by  Dudley  B. 
M];era,  Esq. 

Specimens  of  Ancient  Egyptian  glass  and  potlc-ry, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  late  Major  W.  J. 
Myers  ;  given  by  E.  Taylor,  Esq. 

A  Hispano-MoresQue  blue  lustred  drug  vase,  l.^th 
centurj'  |  given  ny  F.  Du  Cane  Godinan,  Emi. 

Two  English  enamelled  brass  candlesticks ;  be- 
queathed by  Dr.  Bedford. 
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A    large   green    earthenware    vase,    by    Georges 
Hoentscnel ;  given  by  0,  Donaldson,  Esq. 

A  collection  of  stained  and  painted  glean ;   be- 
queathed by  H.  Vaughan.  Esq. 

4.  tea-cad('      ■  —  -  ■ 
Maria  V 

The  following  were  the  principal  loans  to  this  section  durinf^ 
the  year : — 

Additions  to  the  collections  of  pottery,  porcelain  and 
enamels  ;  lent  by  G.  Salting,  Esq. 

Additions  to  the  collections  of  enamels  and  earthen- 
ware ;  lent  by  J.  H.  Fitzhenry,  Esq. 

v. — Metal    Work,   Coins   and    Medals,    Arms   and  Armour, 
Silversmiths'  Work,  Jewellery  and  Goldsmiths'  Wort. 

3y  purchase :—  f      j.  d. 
A  Kold  necklace  with  head  of  Achelous,  made  by  the 

late  Signor  Carlo  Giuliano ano    0    0 

A  collection  of  Spanish  metalworlf  •        -        -        -  H5    4    0 

A  Saracenic  brass  cup  and  ewer       ...        -  i^"io    9 
A  collection  of  moaern   French  medals  and  pla- 

quettea  ■        -        -        -                -        -        -        -  73  1 1     a 

Two  silver  vases  and  two  silver  bowls  from  the 

Paris  Fjthibition,  190C                   -        -        -        -  3fi     1     (! 
A  silver  parcel-gilt  bowl  and  cover  for  the  Indian 


By  gift  :- 

A  collection  of  gold  and  enamelled  jewelleiy,  made 

by  the  late  Signor  Carlo  Giuliano  ;    given  by 

IMessrs.  C.  and  A.  Giuliano. 
An  English  silver  teapot  and  stand  ;  given  by  jMina 

Maria  WiUis. 
A  collection  of  medals  and  badges  of  the  City  of 

London:    ^ven    by  Sir    E.    Durning- Lawrence. 

Bart.,  M.P. 
A    gold    bracelet    from    Muscat ;    given    by  Miss 
■     Palmer  Lovell, 
An  Icelandic  ailver-gilt  girdle  ;  given  by  W.  ChUd, 

Esq. 

The  following  were  the  principal  loans  to  this  section  during 
the  year  :— 

Additions  to  the  collections  of  metalwork  and  arms  ; 

lent  by  G.  Raiting,  Esq. 
Additions  to  the  collections  of  silveraiuith.'i'  work 

and  metalwork  :  lent  by  J   H.  Rtzhenry,  Ksq. 
Additions  to  the  collection  of  jewellery  ;  lent  by  Kir 

T.  D.  Gibson-CarmichaeJ,  Bart- 
An  enamelled  gold  plate  of  Persian  workmanship, 

dated  1817  ;  lent  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 

India  to  the  Indian  Section. 

Vi. — Reproductions. 

The  reproductions  acquired  in  1900  comprise  140  in  plaster, 
18  iu  metal,  and  1  wax  squeeza  Those  in  plaster  include  the 
front  and  sides  of  the  alabaster  altar  in  the  Mausoleum  of  the 
Kniprcss  Galla  Plaeidia,  at  Ravenna,  6th  century,  given  by  the 
.Marquis  of  Bute,  K.T. ;  five  fragments  of  Celtic  crosses,  8th  to 
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12th  centuries;  six  shields  on  monuments  in  Dersingham 
Church,  Norfolk,  l7th  and  18th  centuries;  four  panels  on  the 
staircase  added  to  the  pulpit  in  Siena  Cathedral  m  1643,  given 
by  L.  F.  Day,  Esq, ;  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Germanic 
Museum,  Nuremberg,  early  6th  century,  and  a  portion  of  a 
Monument  to  Archbishop  Grey  in  York  Minster,  late  13th 
century. 

The  following  objects  in  the  Museum  were  cast  for  circulation 
purposes : — Eleven  rra^fraents  of  plaster  formerly  in  the  mansion 
(buflt  in  1606)  known  as  the  "  Old  Palace,"  at  Bromley-by-Bow ; 
«C  portions  or  oak  panelling  formerly  in  a  house  near  Waltham 
Abbey,  early  16th  century;  four  book-covers,  two  ivory  caskets, 
one  dish,  two  candlesticks,  and  details  of  furniture. 

The  reproductions  in  metal  consist  of  a  silver-gilt  beaker  in 
the  Protestant  church  of  MarosvioArhely,  Transylvania,  late 
15th  century,  and  the  following  objects  in  the  Jluseum  dating 
from  15th  to  19th  centuries  :^Three  beakers,  two  standing  salts, 
tMO  cups,  a  tankard,  a  jus  and  a  goblet  of  silver-gilt,  and  a 
beaker  and  a  chocolati^re  of  silver. 

The  wax  squeeze  is  from  a  terra-cotta  mould  in  the  Archieo- 
logical  Museum,  Florence ;  it  was  given  by  Henry  Roche,  Esq. 

Other  purchases  for  this  section  were ; — 

Copies    of    Italian  wall  decorations  of    the    14th     £      s.  d. 
century,  from  old  houses  in  the  Mercato  Vecchio, 
Florence,  and  now  nreaerved  in  the  Ma-ieo  di  San 
Marco;  by  Mr.  W.H.  Allen         -        -        -        -      84    0    0 

A  series  of  water-colour  painting  chiefly  repre- 
senting details  from  the  "  House  of  the  Tra^c 
Poet "  and  the  "  House  of  the  Cliase  "  at  .^ompeii ; 
by  Signer  Luigi  Bazzani  -    200    0    0 

4,  Mr.  H.  M.  Cundall,  F.S.A.,  the   Keeper   in  charge  of  the  Paintinf;!. 
Paintings,  reports  that  the  collections  have  been  considerably 
enriched   during  the  past  year  by  an  exceptional  number  of 
valuable  paintings,  chiefly  acquired  by  gift  and  bequest. 

Mr.  James  Orrock,  R.I.,  who  had  already  on  previous  occasions 
presented  some  valuable  paintings  to  tne  Museum,'  made  an 
additional  gift  of  twenty-three  water-colour  and  four  oil  painting.s, 
including  works  by  George  Chambers,  W,  J.  Mailer,  Thomas 
Collier,  Charles  Green,  Sir  James  Linton,  and  others.  The  late 
Mr.  Henry  Vaughan  bequeathed  eleven  paintings,  compritiing 
two  large  studies  by  John  Constable,  R.A.,  one  of  'The  Hay 
Wain  "  and  the  other  of  "  The  Jumping  Horse  " ;  two  finished 
water-colour  painting,  "  A  Bridge  over  the  Usk  "  and  "  Babylon," 
l(V  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,  and  four  sketches  by  the  same  artist; 
also  three  other  paintings. 

The  late  Mr.  H.  S.  Ashbcc  bequeathed  his  collection  of 
jKvintings  to  the  nation,  and  by  his  will  gave  the  authorities  of 
the  Museum  power  to  choose  such  works  as  they  considered 
suitable;  accordingly  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  paintings 
were  selected.  This  valuable  bequest  includes  wa tor-colour 
paintings  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,  T.  Girtin,  John  Yarley, 
Samuel  Front,  David  Cox,  Peter  I)e  Wint,  and  otlier  well  known 
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artists,  also  oil  paintings  by  J.  Constable,  R.A.,  Geoige  Morland, 
('opley  Fielding,  J.  Linnell,  and  others. 

By  her  will  the  late  Mrs.  Jane  Carr  bequeathed  eight  water- 
f^olour  drawings  by  Joseph  Nash,  David  Cox,  P.  De  Wint,  Copley 
Fielding,  William  Havell,  and  Robert  Hilla ;  also  an  album  ot 
sketches  by  PanI  Sandby. 

Gifts  were  also  received  from  Mr.  A.  T.  Hollingworth  of  a 
seascape  by  T.  B.  Hardy,  and  from  Mr.  Heywood  Hardy  of 
IV  study  of  a  Ixar,  by  himself. 

Amongst  the  paintings  which  were  purchased,  the  more 
important  were  three  miniatures  by  Andrew  Pliraer,  George 
Engleheart,  and  John  Smart,  a  pencil  drawing  by  R.  Coaway, 
R.A.,  a  water-colour  painting  by  A,  B.  Houghton,  eleven  drawings 
of  old  buildings  in  Cairo  oy  Frank  Dillon,  and  ten  drawings 
hy  the  late  William  Simpson. 

The  total  number  of  paintings  and  drawings  acquired  by  gift, 
bequest,  and  purchase  during  the  year  is  316,  and  a  list  of  them 
is  given  in  the  Appbndix,VoT.  HI. 

I'he  late  Mr.  Constantino  Alexander  lonides  has  bequeathed 
u  valuable  collection  of  paintings,  drawings,  etchings  and 
engravii^  to  the  Museum,  and  negotiations  for  its  reception 
are  in  progress. 

The  Society  of  Arts  approached  the  Board  of  Education  with  a 
view  to  holdii^  an  Exhibition  of  Specimens  of  Modem  Illustratioi), 
which  had  been  suggested  by  the  Society  of  Illustrators  on 
similar  lines  to  those  of  the  Exhibition  of  Lithographs  held 
in  189S-99.  The  Board  imdertook  the  organisation  of  the  pro- 
posed Exhibition,  and  a  committee  of  advice  was  appointed, 
with  the  Keeper  of  the  Pictures,  Mr.  H.  M.  Cundall,  as  Secretary. 
A  list  ol  the  members  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  Vol.  II!. 
U  was  decided  that  the  Exhihition  should  be  restricted  to  typo- 
graphical reproductions  accompanied  by  the  original  drawings 
executed  since  1860 — a  period  during  which  photography  has 
been  available  for  reproductive  purposes,  and  it  has  been  possible 
to  preserve  the  original  drawings.  It  was  proposed  to  open  tiie 
Exhibition  during  the  month  of  November,  but  in  consequence 
of  unforeseen  circumstances  the  opening  had  to  be  postponc<l 
until  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 

Dyrp,  ana  FovhIm'  CoUeftiovs.—Tlie  number  of  readers'  visils 
for  the  year  was  4+5;  the  number  of  books  and  maouscripls 
issued  was  1,75)9,  and  of  prints,  drawings,  &c.,  was  192,  Com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  those  figures  show  a  decrease  of 
151  in  the  number  of  readei-s,  and  1  .Hi/  in  the  number  of  works 
consulted. 

5.  Natvmal  Art  Libra i-y.— Mr.  G.  H.  Palmer,  B.A.,  the 
Keeper,  reports  i — 

The  attendances  of  readeni  in  the  library  during  IdOO  have  numbercil 
:!1,794.  This  number  in  io£s  than  that  for  18!I9,  but  the  decrease  can  ix 
to  some  extent  explained.  Dnrinc  the  re-orzaDitation  of  tlie  Koyal  ColleKo 
iti  Art,  the  library  reading-i-oomx  have  been  lens  utted  by  students,  and  the 
total  number  of  attendances  by  students  was  especially  reduced  by  the  po«t- 
ponenient  of  the  date  of  opening  the  College  for  the  winter  sesaioD. 
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Since  that  dftt«  a  i«ading-room,  Bupplied  from  the  library,  liae  bisen 
opened  in  the  College,  and  students  work  there  instead  of  in  uie  libraij 
reading-rooms.  The  attendances  in  that  room  will  be  included  next  year, 
under  a  separate  heading,  in  the  Ifational  Art  Library  returns,  and  the 
ioaues  of  books  will  be  incorporated  with  those  recorded  m  the  library  itaetf. 
The  arrangement  is  temporary,  but  it  is  proposed  that  it  shall  eontinii« 
tintil,  in  the  new  buildings,  access  from  the  College  to  the  library  is  mors 
direcL  Provision  will  then  be  made  for  the  students  to  read  in  the  libnuj 
itself. 

The  setting  out  of  new  aoquisitioua  in  the  readjag-room,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  readers,  has  proved  of  great  service  to  them.  Additions  to  each 
section  have  thus  been  made  known.  In  the  frames  in  the  reading-rooms, 
selected  drawings  of  enamels,  and  original  designs  for  Swiss  heraJdir. 
^tass,  have  been  successively  exhibit«d. 

The  drawings  and  tracings  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  rood-screens,  and 
manr  other  drawitigs  chietly  illustrating  Italian  Art,  have  remained  on 
eshioition  in  the  Art  Museum,  and  the  collection  of  photographs  of  work* 
by  the  late  Sir  R  Biirne-Jones  has  stUI  been  shown  there.  Loans  have 
bean  mide,  as  usual,  to  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  and,  through  the  Circuln 
tion  division,  to  outside  institutions.  Tne  library  has  also  contributed  to 
the  lilxhibition  of  Modern  Illustration. 

For  the  section  of  Books  the  cataloguing  of  accessions  is  complete  to  the 
.  and  of  the  year,  and  some  rovision  of  old  work  has  been  carried  through. 
Altogether  4,ST7  slips  have  been  printed  and  inserted  in  the  new  card 
catalt^ue  during  1900,  making  the  total  number  of  entries  in  that  calalogne 
.W,645.  The  final  proofs  of  the  classified  list  of  books  on  Heraldry  bavt 
been  revised,  and  the  work  will  be  issued  shortly.  A  Historical  Intro- 
duction to  the  illuminated  letters  -tnd  borders  in  the  library,  written  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bradley,  is  also  almost  ready  for  publication. 

For  the  section  of  Prints  and  Drawings  current  registj-ation  has  bet=n 
«omplet«d  to  the  Sth  October,  1900,  the  date  when  the  engraving  and 
drawings,  bequeathed  by  Miss  E.  F.  Ualton,  were  received.  All  the 
engravings  in  the  bequest  have  now  been  fully  registered,  and  the  drawing* 
are  being  dealt  with.  During  the  year  21,300  cataiof^e  and  index  sliiiK 
have  been  written  for  the  oew  catalogue  and  index  to  the  section.  The^e 
rehte  to  current  a«iuisitions  (which  are  alt  fully  dealt  with  when  received! 
and  to  the  library  collections  of  prints  and  drawings  illustrating  Britidh 
and  Foreign  Tojiography,  and  Heraldic  drawings.  3,486  pnnts  and 
drawings  have  been  mounted,  and  cleaned  and  repaired  when  necessary, 
during  the  year,  A  hand-list  of  Pictorial  Drawings  by  British  artistJi. 
completod  to  thie  31st  December,  1900,  has  now  been  sent  to  pre*8  for 
pubncation  aa  a  pamjihlet.  A  complete  catalogue  of  the  Japanese  colour- 
prints  in  the  library,  a  catalogue  of  the  Engravings  of  the  Early  German 
School,  and  the  typographical  index  referred  to  above,  will  soon  be  ready 
for  the  print'.r. 

For  tlie  section  of  Photographs  current  registration  ia  complete  to  tlit 
end  of  the  year.  During  1900,  12.630  index  slips  havi:  been  written  for 
the  new  indeji,  mostly  for  the  classss  :  Sculpture,  and  Architecture  and 
Topography.  Labeis  have  been  written,  and  revised,  for  5,296  photograjjhs 
in  addition  to  current  acquisitions,  aud  all  the  [>hotographa  thus  dealt  with 
h-ive  been  entered  up  in  the  new  permanent  register  for  the  section.  Mitcli 
further  claasification  has  been  carried  through  and  there  are  no  arrears  of 
mounting.  It  is  hoped  that  the  imiexes  to  more  than  one  class  will  W 
complet^,  and  ready  tor  printing,  during  1901.  ^ 

A  comparative  return  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  library  reading 
rooms  have  lieon  used  during  the  past  five  years  is  given,  with  other 
statistics  and  lists  of  the  more  important  acquisitions  of  1900  in  the 
Appendix,  vol.  iii.  The  lifit  of  donations  includes  several  valuable  giftc 
and  an  important  bequest,  that  of  Miss  E.  F.  Dalton,  to  which  reference 
faas  already  been  made  abov& 

6.  Branch  Muveuin,  Bethnal  Green. — Mr.  T,  F.  ParkiDsoii 
the  ReaideQt  Officer  in  charge,  reports  as  follows: — 

The  number  of  visitors  during  the  year  was  606,248,  an  increaee  of 
fiS,331  ;ia  compared  with  1899,  and  113,966    more  than  m  188S.    During 
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the  daytime  on  weekdays  there  were  260,079  visitors  ;  154,C11  during 
the  eveniuRa  (6  to  10  p.m.) ;  and  91,658  on  Sundaya.  The  averoge  week- 
day attendance  was  1,329,  and  the  arerage  Sunday  attendance  waa  1,763. 
The  greatest  number  of  visitors  on  any  one  day  was  7,350  on  Whit-Monday  ; 
the  leaat  number  was  160  on  December  Ifl. 

Art  CoUnctionn. — The  chief  additions  have  been  :  examples 
'if  17th  and  18th  century  furniture  from  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  including  a  chamber  organ  in  a  Sheraton  case  and  two 
pianos  by  \V.  Soutliwell,  in  the  form  of  pier  tables;  an  oil- 
puiuting  representing  a  Maori  niaiden,  leut  by  Sir  Walter 
BttUer,  K.C.M.G.  ;  four  oil-paintings  by  Andrew  MacOalium. 
lanl  by  the  artist;  cartoons  by  Baron  de  Trtqueti;  and  some 
17th  century  furniture  from  Sutton  Place  lent  by  George  Donald- 
Koii,  Esq. 

Food  Collection. — Samples  ot  water  from  various  sources -in 
the  district  were  received  and  tested.  Statistical  labels  were 
revised  to  date.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading,  removed 
their  models  of  v^etables  for  renovation. 

Animal  Products'  OoUect ion.Seveia.]  additions  were  niad^  to 
the  Boots  and  Shoes  section,  chiefly  by  loans  from  Major  WooUctt. 
A  Spanish  saddle  was  presented  by  ft.  M.  Bruce,  Esq.    Statistical 

labels  were  renewed. 

Dinthlediiy    Collection. — There     were     218    visitors     to     the 

(collection  ot  butterflies  and  moths  during  the  year. 

Visits  to  the  museum  were  made  by  57  Board  school  classes. 

Lectures    were   given   to   students   by  Mrs.    Edwards  and   Pr. 

Tilley.   and,  on  tlie  Willett  Collection,  by  the   Rev.  J.  E.  Watts 

Ditchtiflld.     More  than  ten  thousand  visitors  were  seen  skutcbing. 

and  taking  notes. 

PerraissiOQ  to  copy  pictures  was  given  to  55  art  students,   an 

increase  of  15  as  compared  with  the  number  in  1899,  and  1,338 

copies   of   the   Guide,    of    which  a   new    edition    was    issued. 

were  sold. 
An   illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Drawings    of  Old  London, 

)>i-epared  gratuitously  by  Philip  Norman,  Esii.,  has  been  published 

and  much  used. 

Science  Museum. 

7.  Major-Geueral  Festing,  C.B„  F.R.S.,  the  Director,  submits 
the  followii^  reports  by  the  Keepers  of  the  Science  Museum  :■ — 

H.  Machinery  and  Inventions  Divisio^i. — Mr.  W.  1.  Last, 
A.M.I.C.E.,  the  Senior  Keeper,  reports  as  follows: — 

During  the  year  1900  the  collpctiun  in  thi»  division  haa  been  increased 
bv  the  addition  of  H2  models  and  74  views,  maps,  drawings,  ia  ;  four 
iifijectfl  have  been  withdrawn,  and  one  eichanged.  Amongst  the  more 
interesting  of  the  additions  may  lie  mentioned  :— 

Collection  of  models  of  stationary  engines  and  machine  tools,  including 
Uaudslay'a  original  screw  cutting  lathe.     Constructed  between  18(X) 
and  186-2  by  Messrs.  Maudalay,  Sons  *  Field.     Purchased. 
Collection  of  rails,  view,^,  majis,  guides,  photflgraphs,  and  hterature  re- 
lating to  early  railways.     Presented  by  C.  E.  and  C.  Btretton,  Esqrs. 
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Seiiea   of   viewa  of  the  LoodoQ  and  Birmiogham  Railway  (itOH) 

Preseiitecl  by  Johu  Hyde,. Esq. 
Two  Diodela  of  the  "Jauney"  automatic  raitw«y  coupliag,  a^  u^ed  in 

America.    Lent  by  F.  J.  S.  Hopwood,  Esq.,  C.B.,  C.M.O. 
Model  of  travelling  st«am  crane.     Lent  by  Messra.  JonephBootli  A- 

Bros. 
"  Bouediaker  "  bicyole  (1888).     Leat  by  Eillingworth  Hedges,  Esq. 
Original  "oesifltaat  cylinder"  for  engine  slide  vaWea.     Preeenteti  by 

David  Joy,  Eaa. 
Early  Gramme  altematiug  current  dynamo.    Purchased. 
Model  of  double-blast  steam  thrashing  machine.    Purchased. 
Seriea  of  models  illuatrating  boiler  eiplosionB.     Presented  by  E.  'B. 

Marten.  Esq. 
Six  models  of  rood  and  railway  bridges.     Presented  by  the  Council  of 

Univerwtv  College,  ShefReld, 
Early  weigbt-driven  roaating  jack.      Presented  by  A.  S.  D.  Arundel. 

Esq. 
Early  type-founding  appliances.     Presented  by  T,  Bolas,  Esq. 
Sectional  model  of  modem  blast  furnaoe.    Made  to  order. 
Bn^tional  modal  of  a  power-station  hydraulic  accumulator.     .Matie  in 

the  Museum  Worktop. 

The  number  of  models  in  the  Southern  Oallenes  now  nh own  in-niolion 
or  arranged  for  being  worked  by  the  public  is  146,  repreMnting  an  mrreftse 
of  31  in  the  number  ao  arranged  during  the  year  ;  of  the  to^  number  now 
in  motion,  67  relate  to  Marine  Engineering. 

In  the  workshop  attached  to  the  Machinery  and  Naval  Dtrisions,  beside 
the  regular  work  of  repairing  the  models  and  adapting  them  for  axhibitioii, 
a  sectional  model  has  been  made  of  a  modern  hydraulic  accumulator  wtth 
the  trip  gear,  dec,  used  when  pumping  is  done  by  gas  engines  ;  aim  a 
working  model  of  a  swinging  conveyor ;  and  a  transverse  sectional  model 
of  a  turret-decked  cargo  vessel,  bujlt  on  the  "  Bell-RockJiffe "  sj^t«m  of 
joggled  plating,  showing  in  detail  the  complete  system  of  construction. 

In  addition  to  several  drawings  and  diagrams,  196  des<;ripttve  ^irbets 
have  been  prepared  for  printing  and  the  work  of  photographing  the  niore 
important  olgects  in  the  collection  has  been  continued,  176  otrjects  having 
been  photographed  during  the  year. 

To  save  the  time  of  visitors  who  already  poBseas  a  considerable  kwm- 
ledge  of  the  collection,  recent  acquisitions  are  now  indieat«d  by  red  labels 
attached  to  the  eases  containing  tbem. 

9.  Naval  and  Marine.  Engineering  Bivis-ioTi. — IHt.  W.  I. 
Last  Tepoits  as  follows : — 

During  the  year  1900  this  collection  has  been  inoreased  by  tiie  wd^itimi 
of  34  models  and  75  drawings,  etc.  Of  these  acqineititfos,  t^  fcdlowiug 
are  the  more  important  :— 

An  extensive  .aeries  of  models  and  drawtngi!  of  marine  eTiginea,  bnil 
between  the   years  181S  and  1891  by  Messrs    Maudslay,  Sons  A 
Field     Purchased. 
\Vhole  model  of  shallow  draught  river  st«amet  "  Inez  Clarke  "  (If  ?».». 

Preeonted  by  Meaers.  Yarrow  t  Co. 
Whole  model  of  toriiedo  boat  destroyer  "Sokol"  (1695).    Presenteii  by 

Messrs.  Yarrow  ir.  Co. 
WholeroodelofP.S.  "Comet"  (1812).    Presented  by  the  Committee 

of  the  McLean  Museum,  Oreenock. 
Rigged  model  of  privateer  brig  "  Fair  American."    Lent  by  Frank 

Short,  Esq. 
Whole  miidd  of  an  early  Dutch  yacht    Lent  by  K  T.  O-  Evans,  Esq. 
Two  ri^Bed  models  of  frigates  (1750).    Lent  by  S.  Oirling,  Esq. 
Whole  model  of  gondola.     Pufchaaed. 

Transverse  sectional  model  of  a  turret-decked  steanuhip  constructed 
on  the  "Bell  RockiifFe"  system.     Made  in  the  Museum  Wortahoy 
fn  m  drawings  supplied  by  Messrs.  W.  Doxford  fi  Sods. 
4S71  r2 
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Five  models  of  ships,  which  were  on  loan  to  tfae  Miuettm  have  been 
withdrawn  by  the  owners  for  exhibition  in  Pejia  aid  Glasgow.  The 
marine  an^ne  modela  of  the  MaudsUy  Collection,  purchased  in  May  last, 
have  been  mt^polated  in  the  Beriea  of  engineering  models  in  this  diTiaion, 
to  which  they  form  a  most  important  addition,  and  one  that  fills  Beveral 
RapB  that  had  previously  eiistfid. 

The  Buckland  Fiah  Collection  was  temporarily  removed  in  the  spring  to 
provide  accommodation  for  the  work  of  the  staff  in  connection  with  the 
lUinual  Art  Examinations.  The  collection  waa  reinstated  in  July, 
and  in  doing  this  the  series  of  models  of  fiahing  boats  connected  with  it  was 
overhauled  and  re-arranged. 

10.  CdUctions  for  ScientiJU  Instruction  a-nd  Research. — Mr. 
S.  Wood,  B.Sc.,  the  Keeper,  reports  as  follows : — 

The  number  of  viaitora  to  the  Western  Oalleriea  during  the  year  1900 
waa8 7,366,  of  whom  5,0ai  received  special  facilities  for  the  examination  of 
models  and  apparatus.  The  number  of  Classes  attending  with  their 
teachers  was  242,  an  increase  of  16  on  the  previous  year. 

The  chief  additions  to  the  collections  during  the  year  have  been  nude  in 
the  Physics,  Phjrsiography  and  Geology  Sections.  A  valuable  loan  of 
^rttronomicala&dothcr  instruments,  many  of  which  are  of  historical  interest, 
has  been  received  from  the  Roval  Society ;  while  a  valuable  bequest  of 
many  physical  and  phvaiographical  instruments  was  made  by  tne  late 
Dr.  Radford,  of  Sidmouth. 

During  the  year  some  important  pieces  of  a^iparatus  were  sent  to  the 
('aria  Exhibition  to  form  part  of  the  Oallection  of  Mathematical  ami 
Hcientific  Instruments  made  in  Great  Britain.  For  this  collection  a  Oi-anct 
Pi-ix  was  awarded  by  the  International  Jury. 

The  loans  of  apjiaratus.  models  and  diagroms,  to  the  Professors  of  the 
it^jyal  College  of  Science  for  lecture  uurposes  and  laboratory  work  numbered 
750,  an  increase  of  39  on  1899.  Tne  nimiber  of  sets  of  apparatus  whicii 
have  been  lent  for  instruction  to  Science  Rrhoola  was  .')7,  as  compared  with 
M  in  the  preceding  vear. 

The  wiUidrawals  curing  the  year  have  been  very  few. 

Particulars  concerning  the  acquisitions,  t<«ether  with  coiuparatiYu 
itatistiea  relating  to  visitors  and  classes,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

11.  Science  Library. — Mr.  S.Wood,  reports  l — 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1900,  7,368  stuaento,  3,763  subsmljers  and  other 
visitors,  and  2,022  school  maiia^ers  and  teachers  have  visited  the  Library, 
aiid  343  persons  examined  specifications  in  the  Patent  Section,  forming  a 
total  of  13,496  (a  daily  average  of  43),  a  decrease  of  .'j98  uiHNa  Uie  nunibei- 
for  the  preceding  year.  The  building  operations  in  connection  with  the 
completion  of  the  Museum,  which  are  in  progress  immediately  outside  tJie 
Library,  have  occasioned  considerable  inconvenience  t-o  readers,  and 
probalily  are  largely  responsible  for  this  decrease. 

In  addition  to  the  works  issued  in  the  reading-room  2,033  volumes  wwe 
supplied,  on  loan  for  reference,  to  the  Profea-sors  and  their  Assistants  iit 
the  Royal  College  of  Science. 

A  List  of  Additions  to  the  Library  from  May,  18!>9,  to  May,  1900,  was 
ni'inted  in  Seiitember,  while  during  the  year  1,603  CataloKue  Titles  ha\'e 
\if,vD  preparca,  993  books  sent  on  approval  tiy  I  a^kselTers  have  been 
examined,  and  B40  books  bound. 

The  Library  suffers  considerably  from  the  lack  of  various  very  inii>ortftnt 
sets  of  Journals  and  Transactions  which  are  still  retained  at  the  Museum  of 
IVactical  Geology,  Jermyn  Street. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a  re-classification  of  the  books  in  the 
Science  fjibrary,  with  a  riew  to  rendering  its  resources  more  accessible  to 

A  comparative  return,  showing  the  number  of  readers  during  the  last 
live  years,  Ls  given,  together  with  otltcr  statistics,  and  short  lists  of  tliu 
HiOH'  imi«>rtant  acquisitions  during  1900  in  the  Apjiendii,  VoL  IIL 
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12.  Heating,  Lighting,  tlx. —  Major-General  Festing,  has 
prepared  the  rollowing  abstract  of  the  records  for  the  ye&r 
of  the  temperature  in  certain  parts  of  the  Museum  and  out 
of  doors : — 


JonM  BrquMt  Gallery 
New  Sheoishanks  Gallery 
K&phaol  Gaile— 


{Contrt 


Western      GftlJer 

Room,  W,) 
Italiui  Court  (Ceiilrre) 
Lord  Pr-gidenls'  C-ourt  (Eajtt)  ■ 
South-east  Court 
(>n  the  Screen  (out  of  doors)     - 


Diunuil  Variation,  i 


Max,        Mean.       Min.      Meao.      Mat. 


During  the  seven  months  when  the  Museum  was  artificially 
heated  the  mean  temperature  of  the  interior  was  594,  that  of 
the  open  air  was  45-8.  The  expenditure  on  coke  for  heating  the 
whole  of  the  buildings,  including  the  Royal  Colleges  and  the 
offices,  was  £1,612.  The  coke  used  in  heaUng  theBethnalGrefii 
Museum  cost  £68. 

During  the  year  electric  lighting  was  substituted  for  gas  in 
the  Keramic  Gallery,  and  a  commencement  was  made  of  lighting 
by  electricity  some  of  the  cloisters  which  hitherto  have  not  been 
lighted  at  all.  The  completion  of  this  work  had,  however,  to 
be  postponed  on  account  of  the  great  alterations  made  in  the 
Roval  College  of  Art,  which  necessitated  re-arrangement  of  the 
lignts  there  as  well  as  an  installation  of  electric  light  in  the 
modelling  and  technical  class  rooms  in  the  temporor)-  buildings 
in  Queen  s  Gate.  When  this  work  has  been  completed  the  work 
in  the  Art  Museum  will  again  be  taken  in  hand,  and  it  is  hopc<] 
that  the  whole  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  summer. 

The  cost  of  the  electric  current  in  the  whole  of  the  buildings 
was  £2,363,  and  that  of  gas  £1,875. 

The  electric  current  for  lighting  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum 
is  still  generated  on  the  premises ;  the  working,  expenses  for  the 
\eur  amounted  to  £535. 

13.  Circulation. — Mr.  W.\V.Watts,F.S.A.,  the  Keeper  in  charge, 
reports  that  the  work  of  this  Division,  while  steadily  increasing, 
tends  to  divide  itself  into  two  main  branches ;  there  is  the  work 
in  connection  with  provincial  Museums,  and  that  connected  with 
Schools  of  Art.  While  in  the  former  instance  the  loans  con- 
tributed by  the  Board  are  to  some  extent  of  a  general  character 
to  appeal  to  the  artistic  instinct  of  all  classes,  the  loans  to  th«- 
latter  are  very  definite,  and  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  art 
teaching  of  the  country.  But  it  is  satislactory  to  note  that 
there   is  an  increased  tendency  on  the  port   of  the  curators  of 
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provincidl  Museums  to .  co-operate  mth  ihe  mastoi's  of  SoIiooIk 
of  Art  and  other  educational  insUtutioas,  and  to  invite  their 
su^estions  as  to  the  clasB  of  objects  most  likely  to  benefit  the 
student  and  the  designer.  And  both  curators  and  masterB  con- 
tinue to  avail  themselves  of  everj-  opportunity  of  visitim  this 
division  of  the  Museum,  so  as  to  co'nier  with  the  officials  and 
learn  to  what  extent  the  Board  is  able  lo  support  their  efforts  in 
their  reapei^tivo  locjilities;  the  number  of  visits  last  year  was  180, 
II.S  compared  with  159  in  the  previous  year. 

The  following  Museums  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  those 
cceiving  a  collection  of  works  of  art  annually : — Altrincham, 
Bath,  Huston,  Cheltenham,  Dundee  (Dudhope  Park),  Exeter, 
Kendal,  and  Rugby ;  the  collection  at  Aberdeen  was  removed 
and  the  fresh  eoTlection  was,  at  the  committee's  request,  sent  for 
six  months  only.  The  number  of  provincial  Museums  now 
receiving  a  collection  on  loan  annually  is  78,  compared  .with  71 
in  the  previous  year. 

The  greater  number  of  Museums  prefer  a  collection  which 
illustrates  the  principles  of  design  applied  tu  all  kinds  of 
material ;  on  the  other  baud,  a  few  museums  have  preferred  a 
special  collection  to  show  the  history  and  developm^t  of  a  par- 
ticular industry.  Tho  wishes  of  the  committees  of  these 
Museiuus  were  met  as  far  as  the  collections  here  would  allow, 
l)Ht  the  paucity  of  the  collections  here  has  prevented  as  full  a 
compliance  witn  their  requests  as  could  be  desired.  However,  as 
the  number  of  Museums  lias  increased,  the  number  of  original 
objects  lent  to  eac'h  has  been  slightly  diminished,  and  reproduc- 
,tions  have  been  utilised  to  a  greater  extent  than  heretofore.  A 
beginning  has  been  made  with  the  preparation  of  explanatory 
and  descriptive  labels,  and  where  possible  this  branch  of  the 
work  is  bemg  developed. 

The  Historical  Collections  of  Watfir-colour  Paintijigs  were 
exhibited  at  Brighton,  Clamberwell,  Dundee,  Exeter,  Glai^ow, 
Keswick,  Newport,  Oldham,  Rotherham,  Sheffield,  Walsall, 
Warrington,  and  Great  Yarmouth. 

The  Collection  of  Embroideries  was  exhibited  at  Ipswjch  ajid 
Reading.  The  Collection  of  Water-colour  Paintings  of  P.Mnpeii 
was  exhibited  at  Binningham,  Cambcrwell,  Derby,  afid  Dundee. 
A  brief  historical  note  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  is 
sent  for  the  intorination  of  the  local  authorities. 

A  selection  of  the  works  which  gained  awards  in  the 
Xational  Art  ('ompetition  was  exhibited  at  Bradford,  Cardifi". 
Cork,  and  Dundee.  Three  temporary  exhibitions  were  aided  by' 
loans  from  this  Museum,  at  Abwdeen,  Brighton,  and  St.  Helens. 
The  datails  of  the  loans  to  provincial  Museums  and  temporary 
Exhibitions  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  Vol.  III. 

The  desire  on  the  part  of  Schools  of  Art  to  avail  themselve-s 
of  the  opportunities  offered  them  has  been  more  than  main- 
tained, and  in  order  to  meet  the  increased  demands  the  work 
of  obtainir^  duplicate  examples  and  reproductions  has  been 
continued:  casts  have  been  made  of  suitable  pieces  of  wood 
carving;  drawings  have  been  made  of  stained   ^ass,  decorative 
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tiles,  and  fine  examples  of  embroidery ;  the  collection  of  etectru- 
types  has  been  added  to ;  and  reproductions  have  been  purchased 
of  works  by  Albert  Moore  and  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones,  Bart. 
Additions  have  beeo  made  to  the  collection  of  lantern  slides.  A 
ronsiderable  number  of  new  and  important  works  have  been 
itdded  to  the  Library,  and  that  these  efforts  have  been 
appreciated  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  volumes 
issued  this  year  shows  an  increase  of  179,  and  the  total  number 
of  objects,  drawings,  and  books  shows  an  increase  of  1,708  on 
the  previous  year.  Details  of  the  loans  to  Schools  of  Art  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix,  Vol  III. 

A  new  departure  has  been  made  in  conserjuence  of  the  decision 
i«  allow  County  Councils  and  Urban  District  Councils  to  borrow 
lihotographs,  casts,  etc.,  for  the  village  classes  under  their 
i^ontrol,  the  central  body  in  each  case  being  responsible  for  the 
distribution  and  safe  return  of  the  objects  lent. 

The  number  of  Science  Schools,  etc.,  receiving  loans  ot 
scientific  apparatus  was  36,  details  of  which  are  given  in  the 
Appendix,  Vol.  III. 

The  total  number  of  works  of  art  on  loan  at  Museums,  Kxhi- 
bitions.  Schools  of  Art,  and  Art  Classes  during  the  year  was 
45.9*)4.  an  increase  of  1,912  on  the  previous  year. 

The  total  number  of  scientific  objects  lent  to  Science  Schools 
and  Classes  durii^  the  year  was  2,473,  a-s  against  2,670  in  the 
previous  year. 

To  meet  the  increitsing  demands  made  upon  the  Circulation 
Division,  the  number  of  examples  available  for  loan  to  provincial 
Museums  and  Schools  will  have  to  be  intTcased  pari  paasu. 

Applications  were  received  from  17  provincial  museums  for 
aid  towards  the  purchase  of  reproductions  and  original  works  of 
art;  a  return  in  the  Appendix,  Vol.  III.,  showing  the  trans- 
actions tliat  have  been  completed. 


2.  The  Muheitm  of  Practical  Gkology,  Jermvn  Street. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Director  of  this  Museum  it  appears 
that  several  improvements  have  been  introduced  during  the  year. 
Among  the  recent  additions  have  been  some  coloured  sections 
iilustrating  the  occurrence  of  certain  minerals  of  economic 
importance  in  the  British  Colonies  ;  some  largo  coloured  sections 
of  the  coal-measures  in  parts  of  Britain;  several  maps  shewing 
the  distribution  of  certain  useful  minerals  in  this  country:  a  set 
of  statistical  tables  of  British  mineral  products,  and  a  collection 
of  photographs  of  geological  interest. 

The  Curator  of  the  Museum  reports  that  the  number  ot 
visitors  during  the  year  was  56,464  :  viz.,  36,292  in  the  week-day 
mornings,  11,861  on  Monday  and  Saturday  eveniiige,  and  8.311 
on  Sundays.  Furthiu*  details  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the 
Director  in  the  Appendix,  Vol.  III. 
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3.  The  Edinbubqh  Museum  of  Science  and  Abt, 

Major-Genoral  Sir  Robert  Murdoch  Smith,  who  had  been 
Director  of  the  Museum  since  1885,  died  on  the  3rd  of  July. 
1900,  and  was  succeeded  as  Director  by  Mr.  F.  Grant  Ogilvie. 
The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from  the  Director's  Report, 
which  will  he  found  m  full  in  the  Appendix,  Vol.  III. : — 


During  the  year  the  reconstruction  of  the  cases  in  the 
Machinery  Half  has  been  completed,  and  the  collections  have 
been  replaced  and  are  again  on  exhibition.  The  cases  in  th« 
Chemical  Gallery  are  now  being  similarly  reconstructed  in  pre- 
paration for  a  re -arrangement  of  the  specimens  there  and  for  the 
introduction  of  now  collections.  The  re-arrangement  of  the 
Ethnographical  Collection  referred  to  in  the  Report  for  last  year 
is  still  in  progress.  Its  completion  has  been  somewhat  delayed 
by  the  necessity  of  providing  specially  designed  cases  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  important  collection  presented  to  the 
Musevim  by  Sir  William  Ramsay  Fairfax,  Bart.  Among  the 
other  donations  the  Director  specially  mentions : — 

Antiquities  from  Abydos.  From  the  Coimnittoe  of  the  i5gypt  Explora- 
tion Fund. 

Eighteen  framed  Engravings  by  distinguished  engravera  of  the  leth 
and  early  lUth  centuries ;  eight  .specimens  of  Oriental  Porcelain,  two 
liie<:as  of  embroidery,  a  wine  glass,  and  a,  double  sword.  From  Miw 
Struthera,  Leith. 

Krisca,  native  coins,  etc.,  from  Siamese  Malay  States.  From  Mr. 
Nelson  Annaiidale,  Edinburgh. 

Woodcarving.  old  French  or  Flemish.  From  Sir  Thomas  D.  Gibson- 
Oarmichael,  Bart.,  Caatlecraig. 

Macfai'lane's  Circulating  Cylinder.  From  Mr.  William  Forgau, 
Edinburgh. 

Five  Ndodo  sticks  and  one  sipear  from  Nya«atand.  From  Mrs.  H.  (}. 
Scott,  Dornusi,  Nyaaaland. 

Among  the  principal  purchases  were  the  following : — 

Two  Terr  fine  Arab  Mosque  lamps  and  nineteen  tiles  (Samarkand, 
Turkish,  and  Damascus),  part  of  the  collection  formed  by  the  late 
Major  W.  J.  Myers,  and  e3hibit«d  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

Reproductions  made  by  Signor  Sabatino  di  Angelis,  Naples,  nf  five 
Sliver  cups  and  bowl.s  found  at  Herculaneum. 

A  I'ersian  mirror-caae,  carved,  jiainteJ,  and  inscribed. 

A  Peraiar^  dagger  and  sheath. 

Two  Persian  pen-cases  (Kalemdan). 

A  Rliodian  plat«. 

The  Illuatrated  Catalogue  of  the  Spitzer  Collection,  in  six  volumeis,  on 
Japanese  paper. 


The  Geolc^ical  Survey  work  lias  included  the  writing  of  more 
than  600  labels  for  fcsails  and  rock  specimens  exhibited  in  the 
Museum.  Much  time  has  been  given  to  the  revision  of  the 
information  left  by  Dr.  Hoddlo  regarding  the  Scottish  Mineral 
Collection,  and  to  the  preparation  of  descriptive  labels,  of  which 
1,035  have  been  printed  in  the  Museum.    The  usefiilness  of  the 
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doKcriptioiis  has  beoii  increased  in  very  many  cases  by  the  addition 
of  dmwings  roproientiug  the  natural  forms  of  actual  crystals 
exhibited,  the  in<lividiial  urystivis  thus  referred  to  being  indicated 
by  pointere  attached  to  the  specimens.  A  special  collection  ct 
rock  specimens  illustrative  of  the  geology  of  Arthur's  Seat  has 
been  commenced.  During  ihe  winter  months  fortnightly 
demonstrations  on  sections  of  the  Geological  Collections  were 
given,  and  were  well  attended. 

The  additions  to  the  Library  by  donation  and  purchase 
amounted  to  52(i  volumes,  besides  jmmphlets.  The  Patent 
Library  has  received  the  publications  of  H.M.  Patent  Office  as 
issued,  as  well  as  the  Specifications  of  United  States  Patents. 
A  considorablo  number  of  maps  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
England  and  Scotland,  on  the  1-inch  scale,  have  been  received 
from  the  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  There  has 
been  an  increase  during  the  past  year  in  the  numoer  of  readers 
by  whom  the  several  departments  of  the  Library  have  been 
consulted. 

The  year  just  concluded  has  witnessed  many  fresh  improve- 
ments in  the  Natural  History  Colieetious.  The  wall-Kiascs  in  the 
top  gallery  of  the  great  Natural  History  Hall,  containing  tho 
series  of  Fossil  Fishes,  have  been  rebuilt  and  rendered  dust 
tight,  and  the  complete  re-arrangement  of  the  collection  hiis 
commenced.  The  set  of  special  drawers  for  the  reserve  collection 
of  Bird-skins  has  been  completed,  and  cases  for  an  exhibited 
collection  of  British  Insects  have  also  been  got  ready,  so  as  to 
supply  a  long-felt  dehciency  in  the  Hall  for  British  Zooli^y.  In 
the  Zoologiavl  Type  CoUeelioij  interesting  sets  of  specimens  to 
illustrate  the  colours  of  the  feathers  of  birds,  as  well  as  the 
phenomena  of  metamorphosis,  protective  resemblance  and 
mimicry  in  insects  liave  been  prepared  an<i  exhibited.  Progress 
has  also  been  made  with  the  re-arrangeniont  of  the  general 
collection  of  Lepidoptera.  The  re-labolling  of  the  general 
collection  of  tlie  snelis  of  iloilusca  is  now  nearly  complete,  while 
the  collection  of  British  Shells  has  been  entirely  re-arranged  and 
exhibited  on  an  improved  principle.  Some  purchiises  of  import- 
ance have  been  made,  including  many  interesting  mammals  for 
the  Mammalian  Collection  and  the  JjCnnon  Collection  of  British 
Coleoptera,  containing  '2;},2SO  specimens,  for  the  Fntomologi<yil 
Department.  Among  the  purchases  mav  also  be  mentioned 
many  interesting  fcssil  fish-remaii!S  from  the  Xorth  of  Scotland 
and  from  Germafiy,  as  well  as  a  number  of  spirit  pi'cparations 
illustrative  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  ImporUint  donations  ol 
Birds  and  Fossil  I'ishes  have  also  been  made. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Museum  during  the  year  was 
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VI.— THE  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Eiiglaiid  and  Wales. — The  Director-General,  in  his  Report, 
states  that  progress  has  been  made  with  the  re-surveys  of  the 
important  coaJ-tifclds  of  South  Wales  and  North  Staffordshire, 
and  with  those  of  the  mineral  districts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon. 
Elsewhere  the  re-survey  for  Drift  has  been  carried  on  in  parts  of 
Oxfordshire  Buckinghamshire,  Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire, 
and  Sussex.  In  these  areas,  as  well  bs  in  the  mineral  districts, 
the  careful  mapping  of  the  Drift  deposits  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  the  Samtary  questions  which  are  frequently  brought  . 
before  the  Survey  by  the  oificers  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
by  Rural  District  Councils,  and  by  Engineers.  One  hundred 
and  ninety-three  MS.  copies  of  the  geological  six-inch  sheets  and 
quarter-sheets  were  depusited  in  the  otlico. 

Four  sheets  ot  the  new  series  one-inch  maps  were  published, 
Nos.  187  (Hunting'don),  203  (Bedford),  231  (Merthyr  Tydfil),  and 
316  (Havant).  Additions  were  made  to  No.  232  (Abergavenny) 
previously  pubUshed.  The  question  of  colour-printing  the  one- 
mch  maps  has  been  fully  considered,  and  a  scheme  has  been 
prepared  for  carrying  out  the  work.  One  sheet  of  Vertical 
Sections  to  illustrate  the  succession  of  coal-seams  in  the  South 
Wales  coal-field  was  also  issued.     Four  Memoirs  were  published : 

(1)  Smnmary  of  Progress  of  the  Geological  Survey  for  189S>^; 

(2)  The  Cretaceous  Rocks  of  Britain,  Vol.  1 ;  (3)  The  Geology  of 
the  South  Wales  Coal-field,  Part  2,  the  Country  around  Aber- 
gavonny;  and  (4)  The  Geology  of  the  Country  "between  Ather- 
stone  and  Chamwood  Forest. 

&.  Catalogue  of  the  type  and  figured  specimens  of  Devonian 
fossiLs  preserved  in  the  Museum  has  been  prepared  in  the 
Palifiontological  Department.  Numerous  microscopic  sHdes  of 
rock-specimens  liave  been  made  and  reported  on,  and  many 
analyses  of  rocks  have  been  made  in  the  Petrf^raphicai  De- 
partment. 

Scotland. — The  field  worK  has  been  carried  on  in  Caithness, 
Aberdeenshire,  Invemess-shire,  Ross-shire,  Perthshire,  Dumbar- 
tonshire, and  Argyllshire.  The  surveys  of  the  islands  of  Arran 
and  Jura  were  completed,  and  progress  was  made  in  the  island 
of  Skye.  Numerous  rock-specimcfe  and  fossils  were  collected, 
notably  some  of  Rhsetic,  Liassic  and  Cretaceous  ages  from  a  re- 
markaole  volcanic  vent  in  Arran.  One  sheet  oi  the  one-inch 
map,  No.  27  (parts  of  Islay,  Jura,  and  Colonsay),  has  been  pub- 
lished. One  Memoir  also  has  been  issued :  The  Geology  of 
Central  and  Western  Fife  and  Kinross. 

Ireland. — Field-work  was  carried  on  in  Kilkenny,  Wioklow, 
and  Wexfoi'd,  where  the  Silurian  rocks  needed  revision. 

New  editions  of  eight  one-inch  maps  were  issued :  Nos.  37,  38, 
47,  50,  57.  80,  88,  90. 

MS.  copies  of  seven  six-inch  geological  sheets  were  deposited 
in  the  office. 

Many  microscopic  sections  of  rock-specimens  were  made  and 
reported  upon,  and  niunerous  fossils  wore  collected  iu  the  field- 
areas  which  were  re-surveyed. 
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VIL— THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SOLAR  PHYSICS. 

Thia  Committee,  of  which  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes^  Bart.,  F.R.S^  is  the  ^^-^  - 
Chairman,  report  that  they  continue  their  work  on  the  following  "wi*™. 
lines : 

i  parts  Bon  oli»rY«- 

(h.)  The  orpiniaation  of  a  aystem  of  daily  photographs  at  various  observa-  phoiognpiu. 
tories,  including  Greenwich,  on  g,  larger  scale  than  that  hitherto  attempted 

(c.)  The  collection  and  discussion  oF  the  earliest  observations  of  Holar  S^'i'^'r*' 
«pots  since  the  employment  of  photography.  ^^^         ' 

(d.)  The  introduction  of  actinometric  observations  at  great  beiKbts,  and  Actinomatrie 
the  discussion  of  the  best  means  both  of  mating  and  recorcRng  such  obwrvxioiu. 
lObaervations. 

fe.)  The  spectroscopic  observations  of  aolar  spots  with  reference  IM  the  aHctni«t>pte 
«hief  linea  widened  in  each,  obwrviMont. 

(/.)  Disenasion  of  the  observattoQS  of  sun-spot  spectra,  with  reference  to  observotioiu  of 
4he  changes  of  temperature  in  each  spot  which  has  been  observed  several  *''°-'p?''P""* 
times.  Special  photographs  of  long  and  short  lines  are  being  t&ken  for  this  ^  t«mp«wtnra. 
work. 

(_g.)  Laboratory  experiments  in  conjiesion  with  the  observations  made  on  L&bonunr 
the  sun  since  the  introduction  of  the  new  method.  eip^rimenu. 

(/i.)  Discussion  of  photographic  laductionB  of  eoUf  spots  with  reference  Phatognphiero- 
to  proper  motions.  t^^^  '^  "'*' 

(i.)  The  study  of  thn  Indian  photographs  of  the  sun  on  a  large  acaJe,  "ith  statij  or  indUn 
reference  to  the  motions  in  aiiota  and  the  general  surface  of  the  sun.  phof^;«pm  u* 

(k.)  The  organisation  of  eclipse  observations  and  the  discussion  of  the  Bciipn  oiHrra- 
records  obtained  by  them.  ""'"■ 

(I.)  Obserratiofls  and  photographs  of  the  spectra  of  meteorites  «,t  various  Spwt™  oi 
temperatures.  onteorttM. 

(nt.)  Comjiarison  sF  the  spectra  of  meteorites,  singly  and  composite,  with  Compunon^ 
the  solar  spectrum,  with  the  view  ojt  investigating  the  possible  meteoritic  EJ^tS^Sik 
origin  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  of  all  other  celestial  bodies. 

(n.)  Observations  and  photographs  of  the  spectra  of  the  various  orders  of  Tb<  nin'a  puct 
celestial  bodies,  with  a  view  of    determiniag  the  true  place  of    the  sun  ^JIJ*'* "" 
amongst  them. 


(p.)  New  large  scale  maps  of  arc-xjiectra,  Rowland's  photographic  map  of  M>piD(*n; 
the  solar  siwctrum  being  taken  as-the  standard.  ATiew  series  of  photographs  "pwt"- 
has  been  taken  in  which  the  various  substances  weffe  volatilised  between 
silver  poles,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  elimination  of  lines  due  to  impurities. 
The  ai^option  of  this  method  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  large  number  of 
lines  not  previously  recorded. 

(q.)  Newnjapsol  the  spectra  of  iron,  calcium,  and  other  metals  of  theHapsotiiH 
iron  and  calcium  groups,  from  photographic  comparisons.  STc^^*?*"' 

(»-.)  Photojcraphs  of  the  spectra  of  stars,  with  special  reference  to  Hioae  PhoiogrmJu  of 
.about  the  same  mean  temperature  as  the  sun.  '""^  "  •'*^ 

(».)  Pht'tographs  of  thi;  spectra  of  variable  and  new  stars. 

</.)  Photographs  of  a  m-spot  spectra. 

(u.)  Twin  photographs  of  the  sun  in  light  of  two  wave-lengths. 

(w.)  Kxperiments  on  the  gases  obtained  from  minerals,  and  the  discussion  Eiperimenw  « 
of  their  spectra  in  connection  with  the  spec.tra  of  the  sun  and  other  eelestiaJ  f^  ^b^. 
bodies. 

M71.  0 
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rartnn  ipectn.  (w.)  Obaerr&tioDs  and  photographs  of  the  spectra  of  diSerent  ouiDpouods 
of  carbon,  with  the  view  of  detenaining  the  true  nature  of  the  carbon  which 
is  known  to  sxiet  in  the  sun'a  atmo^ere. 

LOW  tempfln-       {x.)  OboerTatione  <rf  apectni  which  are  visible  at  low  tenrpefaturee,  and 

toretpectn.      comporisons  of  the  same  with  the  spectra  of  certain  celestial  bodies. 

HniHgpot  (i/.)  Discus^on  of  aim-spot  spectra  in  relation  to  the  latitude  of    the 

.peoi™,  Ac.  apy'tg 

ueteoroii«JcBi       (z.)  Uiscuseion  of  meteorological  obserratioDS  io  re]ati<Mi  to  the  obgerva- 
ohMrv»tio™4c-  tions  of  8Un-3po*e  and  their  ffpectra. 

PhobognphH  of 

rnecaiJIii  snd 

boIk  ipectrs.  .. 

metallic  rines,  and  to  revise  the  existing  maps  and  tables  of  the  lines 

bdonging  to  tjie  more  importtuit  metals. 


SwjSTiS"'       '*'^  Photographs  of  metallic  and  solar  spectra  with  a  Rowland  grating. 
BoUr  ipectnfc     to  investigate  tiie  want  of  aheolut^  ixtincidence  between  certain  solar  and 


■  temperatures  attainable  in  laboratory  exp^iments,  and  contpanaonB  of  tn 
results  with  tbe  spectra  of  the  hottest  stars  and  of  liie  boIm  chroroospber 
photograjAed  dunng  recent  eclipses. 

_  The  present  estaHiahmeait  of  die  Holar  Riyaics  Observatory,  South  Ken- 

otoMT»»iory.       angtwi,  13  as  loiiows  .— 

Director— Sir  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  K.C.B.,  F.RS. 
Assistant— Dr.  W.  J.  S.  Lockyer,  M.A.,  FJt-A.S. 
Computers— F.  E  Baxandall,  A-K.C.a  ;   W.  Shackleton,  A.R.C.S 
F.R.A-S. ;  C.  P.  Butler,  A.R.C.S. 

An  arrangement  has  been  approved  by  the  Treasury  by  which  Mr.  Fowler, 
F.R.A.S.,  the  Demonstrator  oi  Astronomical  Physics  in  the  Royal  Colte^ 

of  Science,  assists  in  night  observations      ■  • 

The  position  of  the  Observatory  is  :— 
lAt  51°  29'  47"  "98  N. 
Long.  0°  Iff  23"  -09  W.  (41s.  "5). 

Diiij  III  Mdditimi  to  the  routine  solar  work  done  in  tin  S<dar  Physics  Obaerva- 

JJ"^*^!"'  tory,   in    accordance    with  the  scheme  approved   \fs  the  Solar  Physics 
•b™d"'  Committee,  daily  photographs  of    the  sun  are  taken  at  the  Dehra  Diln 

Observatory,  Trigonometrical  Branch  Survey  <rf  India,  of  which  Mr.  J. 
Kccles,  M.A.,  Deputy  Superintendent  Survey  of  India,  ia  in  charge,  and  at 
the  Ikiyal  Alfred  Observatory,  Mauritiui  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Meldcuni,  I'.lCS.  Daily  observations  of  the  widened  lines  in  sunspot 
spectra  arc  also  being  made  at  tie  Maharajah  Takhtaaingji  Observatory 
Poona,  India,  under  the  direction  of  Pnrfesaor  W.  D.  Naegamvala. 

Tbe  poeitione  of  these  obsefiatories  are  as  follows  : — 
Dehra  DOn,  lat  30°  19"  20"  N. ;  lontt  5h.  12m.  228.  -8. 
Mauritius,  tat  20°  5'  39"  S. ;  1«^  .*.  50«l  1&.  "SE 
Pb^  lat  18°  28' ;  long.  4h.  69bi.  8s.  E 

Heport  ifl  Soiw       ProfesBor  Sir  Norman  Lockyer's  report  to  the  Committee  for  the  period 

pjiMiM  fom-      .January  Ist  to  September  30th,  1900,  appears  in  the  Appendix,  Vol.  111. 

iaiw««.  Particulars  of  the  instrumental  equipment  of  the  Observatory,  and  a  plan 

showing  the  present  distribution  of  the  larger  instruments  are  given  at 

page  471  of    the  Forty-fourth    Report   of    the    Department   of  Science 

Mid  Art. 
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VIII.— EXPENDITURE. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Board  of  Education  during  the 
financial  year  1900-01  amounted  to  £9,504,429,  which  was 
made  up  as  follows : — 

£ 

Cost  of  Administration 133,680 

„      Inspection  and  Examination  of  SchooU         -  251,564 

Annual  Grants  to  Elementary  Day  Schools       -         -  5,000,618  - 

Fee  Grants              „                 „                „             -         -  2,330,22K  - 

Annual  Grants  to  Evenii^  Continuation  Schools       -  195,313 
„            „          Schools    for    Blind     and      Deaf 

Children 20,581 

Grants  to  School  Boards  (in  relief  of  Local  Taxation)  219,944 

Aid  Grants  to  Voluntary  Elementary  Schools  -        -  624,223  -^ 

Annual  Grants  to  Training  Colleges           -         -         -  213,623 
„            „         Science     and     Art     Schools     and 

Classes 303,095 

Pensions  to  Teachers 49,299 

Oiganization  of  Districts,  Ac  (under  E.  E.  Act.  1870)  666 

Royal  College  of  Science 21,419 

Royal  Collie  of  Art 10,480 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  Circulation  -         -  59,430 

Geological  Museum 3,691 

Edinburgh  Museum  of  Science  and  Art     -         -         -  12,527 

Geol(^cal  Survey    -------  17,106 

Works  and  Furniture 31,978 

Grants  in  aid  to  Solar  Physics  Committee         -         -  1,000 

„         „      of  Purchases  for  Local  Museums  -         -  1,000 

„         „       „  Technical  Instruction,  Ireland          -  3,044 

£9,504,429 


IX.— CONTENTS    OF    APPENDICES. 

The  Appendix,  Vol  IL  of  the  Report,  contains : — 

1.  The  Reports  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  on  Elementary 

Schools,    Training    Colleges,    and    Secondary    Schools 
(Science  and  Art). 

2.  Extracts   from    the   Reports  of  the   Examiners   upon  the 

Science  and  Art  Examinations,  1900. 
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3.  Statistical    Tables,    &c.,    relating    to    Schools    under  tlie 

Elementary  Education  Acts. 

4.  Statistical  Tables,  &c.,  relating  to  Training  Colleges. 

5.  Statistical    Tables,    &c.,    relating    to    Secondary    Schools 

(Science  and  Art). 

The  Appendix,  Vol.  III.  of  the  Report,  contains : — 

1.  The  Report  on  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  1900. 

2.  Tlie  Report  on  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  for  1900. 

H.  Tlie  Report  of  the  Director  General  of  the  Geological 
Surrey,  and  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology. 

i.  The  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Edinburgh  Museum  of 
Science  and  Art. 

.5.     The  Report  to  the  Solar  Physics  Committee. 

h".     Returns  from  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

7.  The  Code,  1901. 

8,  Specimen  Schemes  of  Instruction  adapted  to  the  require- 

ments of  the  Code,  1901. 
!t.    Specimen  Courses  of  Object  Lessons  on  Common  Thirgs. 

10.  The  Revised  Instructions  applicable  to  the  Coda 

11.  Regulations  for  Evening  Schools  and  Classes. 
1-2.     The  Directory,  1901. 

13.  The  Syllabuses  of  the  Certificate  Examination,  1901. 

14.  The  Regulations  for  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination, 

1901. 

15.  The  Elementary  Education  Act,  1900, 

16.  The  Elementary  School  Teachers   (Superannuation)   Acts   ' 

(Isle  of  Man  and  Jersey),  1900. 

17.  Draft  Orders  in  Council,  1901. 

18.  Revised  Regulations  as  to  Certificates  of  Age,  Proficiency, 

and  School  Attendance  (21st  March,  1901). 

19.  The  Circulars,  Lists,  etc.,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education 

during  the  course  of  the  Year. 
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Eastern  Diviaion  of  England. 


General  Eeport  /or  ffi«  Yaxr  1900,  6y  W.  E  CtTRBET,  Estj.,  ww  <;/ 
H»  Majealt/s  Chief  Inspectors  of  Schools,  on  the  Schools  tn  the 
Eastern  Division,  ecmprmnff  the  Counties  of  Bedford,  Cam- 
BRiDOE,  Hertford,  Huntinodon,  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
and  parts  of  Essex,  Nottingham,  and  Northampton, 


Bupply, 


My  Lord  Duke, 

I  have  thtf  honour  to  submit  the  General  Repixt  on  the  Eaatern 
Diviaion  to  the  Board  of  Educ&tion,  for  the  year  ending  3l3t  of 
Augttat,  1900. 

1. — Supply. 

The  Colchester  district  assigned  to  mo  two  years  ago  is  generally 
well  supplied  with  schools,  although  extra  accommodation  has  to  be 
provided  forthwith  at  Maldon,  Walton-on-the-Naze,  and  Parkeston. 
The  rapid  growth  of  Colchester  and  of  Clacton-on-Sea  will  necewitate 
the  provision  of  further  accommodation  in  the  near  future,  and  the 
Colchester  School  Board,  with  commendable  forethought,  has  pur- 
chased two  sites  in  the  growing  neighbourhood  before  the  coat  of 
land  has  become  abnormally  high.  In  the  parish  of  St.  James's,  Col- 
chester, something  has  already  been  done  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
a  part  of  the  town  not  hitherto  too  well  supplied  with  schools. 

The  Eamsey  School  Board  is  erecting  a  new  school  to  replace  the 
very  unsuitable  premises  which  have  done  duty  for  so  many  years  in 
the  parish  of  Ramsey,  and  the  growth  of  tho  Parkeston  district  of 
this  school  boaid  calls  for  further  accommodation  without  delay. 

The  Harwich  School  Board  has  been  required  to  enlarge  one  of  its 
schools,  and  by  so  doing  the  town  is  now  provided  with  sufficient 
school  places,  although  two  of  the  schools  are  carried  on  in  old  and 
iiconvenient  buildings. 

B^  the  opening  of  a  new  board  school  Burnham-on-Crouch  is  now 
provided  with  educational  advantages,  which  it  had  long  Wen 
denied. 

School  boards  have  been  ordered  for  the  villages  of  Cressing,  Creek- 
sea,  and  Kirby-le-Soken,  in  order  to  provide  accommodation  hitherto 
available  in  the  voluntary  schools  now  closed.  Temporary  premises 
have  been  aeoired  by  the  CresMng  and  Kirby-le-Soken  School  Boards 
for  use  until  permanent  buildings  are  erected. 

The  managers  of  several  voluntary  schools  are  to  be  congratulate«l 
on  their  eflbrU  to  make  suitable  alterations  and  additions  to  premises 
during  a  period  of  considerable  depression. 

The  general  equipment  of  the  schools  in  this  district  is,  as  a  rule, 
very  satisfactory,  and  the  staffing  adequate.  In  this  respect  the 
Colchester  School  Board  sets  an  excellent  example  to  its  neighbounr 
for  it  spares  neither  pains  nor  expenditure  necessary  for  providing  an 
efficient  elementary  education.  The  schools  iDf  this  board  are  excellent 
structures,  well  furnished,  and  provided  with  an  adequate  staff  of  well- 
qualified  tea«herB 
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"  Since  iDV  last  Ttpart  new  achnola  hava  been  tniilt  at  West  Deeping,  Boetoo 
Teterboro',  Mill^td  All  Saints,  Old  Fletton  (for  whicli  a  school  bofird  h&e  disirivt. 
Ixien  formed),  and  Oran^round.    New  schools  are  being  built  at  Gedney,  New  Schools 
Thunune,  and  Waiton  (for  infantt).  t"-}'.-*" 

"  The  toUowiag  schoolH  have  been  enlarged  or  snbstantially  improTed: —  oQudiQg. 
Ancaster,  Deeping   St.  James,  Dunaby  Fen,  Rippingale,  Crowlwid  South  School* 
View  Board,  Blatherwycke,  Great  Castertom  Jtaxey,  Cotteratock,  Pole-  tnlarged  or 
brook,  Pet«rboro'  St.  Mark's  Boys'  Bottesford,  Barley  Sheaf,  Skirbeck  St.  improved, 
Thomas,  Boston  Middle  Class,  South  Witham,  Corby  Board,  Imhatn, 
Ketton,  Spalding  St.  Norbert's,  and  West  Pinchbeck. 

"  A  new  school  is  needed  at  Chapel  Hill  (for  infanta).  New  xcliool 

"  The  following  schools  require  enlargemen';  or  substantial  improve- "**'*''• 
ments:~Bourn    Board,     Denton     (Hunts),    Dowsby,     Great     Gidding,  Schools 
Lilford,  Winwick,  Holbeach  St  Mattiiew,  Gnnby  Bowil,  Farcet,  ApethtHpe,  oef ""«      _ 
New  Fletton,  Stamford  St.  Martin,  Peterboro'  British  Infants,  TLareton,  ^"Ve^'"*** 
Newark  Hamlet,  Eye  Infanta,  Holme,  and  Morton  (Bourne).  ment'''"'^*" 

"  I  have  reason  to  suspect  that  there  is  a  serious  deficiency  of  accom- 
modation  in  the  Borough,  of  Peterboro',  but  I  propose  to  await  the  returns  Saspecte<l 
of  the  census  before  dealing  with  this  large  and  (fifficult  question.  th    "h^"^   "h 

"  Both  school  botwls  and  voluntary  managers  have,  as  a  rule,  shown  of  PeterWo 
creditable  readiness  to  carry  out  recommendationa  of  enlargement  or  un- 
provement  to  their  schools.''  IteadmeM  of 

Managers  to 

Mr.  Davies :—  Effect  im- 

,  _,         ,        ,  ,.1.1  proveinents. 

There  has  been  again  an  active  two  years  period  in  the  matter  ol  , .      ,         , 
oiiniilv  -  r  Lmcoln  and 

supply.  Newark 

"In  Lincoln  a  school,  ultimately  intended  to  be  a  second  Continuation  district. 
School,  has  just  been  erected  to  accommodate  430  in  the  parish  of  St 
Andrew's.  Plana  are  being  prepared  for  a  new  bo^a'  school  at  St  Faith's, 
the  old  one  going  to  increase  the  girls'  and  infants'  accommodatioc. 
Enlargements  nave  been  carried  out  at  St  Botolph's  and  Mise  Cookson^, 
and  are  being  carried  out  at  Kingsley  Street 

"  At  Bracebridge  plans  have  been  approved  for  the  new  boys'  school  so 
long  wanted. 

"  At  Frodingham  a  very  satisfactory  addition  has  been  made,  providing 
several  class-rooms  for  girls  and  infants. 

At  Worksop  the  new  Wesleyan  Mixed  School  is  now  open,  and  the 
ply  is  at  present  sufficient  though  likely  soon  to  neea  fresh  con- 

[eration. 

"  In  my  colliery  district  the  schools  at  Cresswell  are  now  open,  and  more 
building  is  being  prepared  for ;  at  Shirebrook  the  large  additions,  making 
when  1  last  reported,  are  now  quite  inadequate,  and  some  450  places  addi- 
tional are  being  supplied  ;  at  Mansfield  Woodhouse  a  Board  will  shortly 
be  elected,  whose  first  duty  will  be  to  provide  a  considerabte  number  of 
places ;  the  Mansfield  Board  opened  a  very  fine  new  school  in  May  last, 
and  are  providing  for  a  deficiency  of  accommodation  at  Pleasley  Hill : 
Ihey  will  need  additional  places  in  Alansfield  in  the  very  near  future  ;  at 
Sutton  in  Ashfietd  a  new  school  in  three  departments  will  be  ready 
directly,  but  more  building  will  have  to  follow  immediately.  At  Hucknall 
Huthwaite  the  Board  are  now  providing  for  some  5M>  places. 

"At  Beckingham  (Notts.),  the  Boanl  will  shortly  have  a  fine  school 
to  replace  the  condemned  National  School. 

"  At  Nettleham  National  School  the  managers  are  getting  on  with  a 
new  infant  school,  which  will  relieve  a  school  lately  much  overcrowded. 

"At  Washingborongh  the  old  school,  in  many  ways  iiniiatisfactory,  will 
very  shortly  bo  replaced  by  a  new  school.  Schools  have  tjcen  opened  in  the 
two  years  at  Burton -by- Lincoln,  Laneham,  and  Egmanton. 

""The  accommodation  question  at  Gainsborough  will  probabiy  become 
aeate  after  next  year's  census ;  at  Scunthorpe  immediate  steps  are  needful 
to  supply  additional  places  for  the  growing  population  connected  with  the 
iron  stone  working  and  iron  and  steel  worfcs." 


supply 

siderati 
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"  Once  aeain  large  schools  are  being  erected  in  Grimsby  and  Cleethorpea, 
Nowhern  elsB  are  they  needed,  as  the  population  is  either  stationary  or 
diminishing.  The  Aid  Grant  ]ibs  led  to  minor  impropemeota  in  large 
numbers  of  the  rural  schools,  such  as  new  furniture,  new  maps,  better 
ventilation,  etc.  There  are  still  some  buildings  vliich  are  cheerless  and 
inconvenient," 

Mr.  Swinburne : — 

"  Beautiful  new  schools  have  been  erected  at  Felixstowe  Ferry,  Bawdsey, 


Mr.  Henderson : — 

"In  Ipswich  the  new  and  excellent  Higher  Grade  School  premises  have 
been  opened,  with  accommodation  for  800,  though  at  present  the  numbers 
do  not  much  exceed  500. 

"The  old  premises  in  Smart  Street  have  been  opened  as  a  boys'  school, 
while  the  lower  Moor  has  been  utilised  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Manual 
Instruction  Centre. 

"  The  bovs  from  the  old  Argvie  Street  School  have  been  transferred 
thither,  ana  thus  enabled  the  gins'  and  infants'  schools  to  be  considerably 


"  Tiie  Wherstead  Road  Boys'  School  has  also  been  enlarged,  and  plans 
have  just  been  approved  for  considerable  additions  to  St.  Margarets  N. 
Boys'  School, 

"The  supply  of  accommodation  in  Ipswich  is,  however,  but  little  in 
excess  of  the  demand,  and  the  liberty  emoyed  by  the  parent,  of  sending  his 
children  where  he  will,  causes  somewhat  unequal  pressure  in  several 
quarters. 

"  It  is  in  the  growing  districts  of  Rose  Hill  and  Ct^fomia,  on  the 
healthy  table  land  to  the  East  of  Ipswich,  that  the  demand  for  additional 
accommodation  increases  most  rapidly. 

"The  recently  etdarged  California  Boys'  Schoid  is  already  overcrowded, 
and  the  St.  John's  and  Rose  Hill  Schools  are  unable  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  more  infant  accommodation. 
(.'oimtry.  "  It  would  be  a  truism  to  point  out  that  the  growth  of  population  in  the 

country  districts  is  not  rapid,  and  that  rural  depopulation  is  not  an  idle  cry, 
as  far  as  a  good  many  places  are  concerued  '  but  etill  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
supply  of  additional  accommodation  has  teen  provided,  rather  in  con- 
seijuence  of  deferred  provision  for  obvious  needa,  and  the  inadequacy  of 
ola  build.n^  to  modem  requirements,  than  from  any  material  growth  of 
the  population.  Still  a  good  deal  has  been  done  witnin  a  period  roughly 
embracing  the  last  two  years. 
New  Bcnools  "  New  schools  have  taken  the  place  of  old  ones  at  Stutton,  Fekham, 
Aldeby,  and  Rovdon,  while  at  North  Lopham  the  school  haa  been 
transferred  to  fresn  premises,  partially  new. 

"At  Onehou.^  the  Squire,  R.  J.  Pettiward,  Esq.,  has  buih  and  opened  a 
new  and  commodious  school,  to  provide  for  children  who  had  formerly  a 
long  and  weary  way  to  trudge. 

"Class-rooms  have  been  added  or  other  substantial  enlargement  made  in 
the  following  schools  :— 


Board. 


Vol  notary. 


Svnwishsm. 
Stratford  St,  Mary. 
New  Buckenham. 
Attleborongh- 
Shelton  and  Hard  wick. 


Holbrook. 

Ch  elmondiston, 

Hintleshata. 

Wetherden. 

Hauchley. 

i^tonViam  Aspal. 

Blu.  Norton, 


East  Harlinx. 
Taabnrgh. 
Bedenhall  Boys'. 

Great  Asb6eld. 
Stow  [Bar  kut  Br. 
Edwardstono. 
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"  The  old  building  at  Semer  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  the  acbool 
there  is  now  on  the  annual  grant  list 

"  Tho  school  at  Chalaworth  has  been  re-openod,  but  the  Roman  Catholic 
School  at  Stowmarket  hai  been  closed,  thereby  causing  ft  pressure  upon 
the  other  acboola  in  that  town,  which  will  prol^bly  lead  to  a  demand  for 
further  accommodation.. 

"I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  above  lists  do  not  include  a  considerable 
number  of  schools  m  which  improvements  in  cloak-room  and  office 
accommodation  have  been  made." 

Mr.  Claughton : — 

"  School  supply  in  this  district  resolves  itaulf  into  the  question  of  ][„„  ^t. 
improving  rather  than  adding  to  existing  accommodation,  and  replacing  old  £(i|^Q|ujg 
and  unsuitable  rooms  with  new  and  more  convenient  buildings.  diBtrict. 

"  A  new  school  may  be  necessary  shortly  in  Bury  St.  EdmuodSj  but  this 
ia  not  owing  so  much  to  an  increase  of  population  as  to  the  migration  of  the 
people  towards  the  railway  station. 

"Newmarket  alone  shows  a  steady  increase,  and  the  school  accommoda- 
tion here  has  been  nearly  doubled  during  the  past  14  years.  At  the  present 
time  two  new  schools  are  in  ocurse  of  erection,  an  infants'  school  in  New- 
market All  Saints,  and  a  school  for  infanta  and  lower  standards  in  the 
parish  of  Exning. 

"  New  clasa-rooma  are  gradually  being  supplied  in  most  of  the  country 
schools  which  still  need  them. 

"The  great  drawback  we  have  to  contend  with  is  thi*  awkward  shape  of 
some  of  the  old  buildings.  These  schools  supply  ample  space  on  the  eight 
square  feet  basis,  but  render  the  work  of  the  teachers  donbly  arduous,  both 
in  matters  of  instruction  and  discipline." 

Mr.  TiUard  :— 

"  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  continued  improvement  in  school  accom- 
modation. Norwich 

"  Important  additions  and  improvements  have  been  completed  at  Holt  """tnct, 
N.,  Briston  N.,  Weston,  Litcham  N.,  Foringland  Central  Bd.,  Cawaton  N.,  ' 
KeltingBd.,  Thorpe  St.  Andrews  N.,  North  WalshamBd.  Extensive  addi- 
tions are  shortly  to  be  made  at  Sprowston  C.E.,  and  Wreningham  C.R  In 
one  district  of  Norwich  accommodation  is  needed,  and  is  in  course  of  being 
Eupplied. 

Hemsby  school  has  been  totally  destroyed  bv  fire  ;  the  parish  has  now 
come  under  a  board,  and  a  new  school  will  be  built  with  all  possible 
despatch." 

Mr.  Mines:— 

"  The  Kine's  Lynn  district  is,  on  the  whole,  well  supplied  with  schools. 

"Dm^ng  the  last  two  years  a  new  school  for  girls  haa  been  built  at  Swaff-  King's  Lynn 
ham,  and  the  schoolroom  formerly  used  by  the  girls  is  now  being  used  as  a  district, 
class  room  for  the  boys  ;  the  Mellon  Constable  Voluntary  School  and  the 
boys'  and  the  girls'  departments  of  the  Wells  Board  School  have  been 
enlarged  and  otherwise  improved.  New  class  rooms  have  been  built  for 
boys  and  girls  at  South  Lynn  All  Saints'  National  School,  and  for  boys  at 
Lynn  St.  Nicholas  National  School  and  Whittlesey  National  School  j  a  new 
class  room  has  also  been  added  to  the  school  at  Castle  Acre  ;  the  infants' 
rooms  at  Great  Massingham  and  at  Congham  have  been  enlarged  ;  while 
several  large  rooms  in  various  parts  of  the  district  have  been  rendered  more 
convenient  for  teaching  purposes  by  the  erection  of  glazed  sliding  parti- 

"  Additional  accommodation  for  ^rls  and  infants  is  greatly  needed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Nicholas'  National  School  at  the  north  end  of  King's 
Lynn  ;  a  small  sdiool  is  required  for  the  children  residing  at  King's 
Dyke,  a  hamlet  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Whittlesey,  and  more 
accommodation  is  now  required  intbemtzed  echoed  at  Hoacham,  where  the 
population  is  steadily  increasing." 
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Mr.  Myers : — 
Cunbridge  "  Several  fine  blocks  of  school  buildings  have  lately  been  erected,  or  ore  in 

diatrict.  process  of  erection,  nt  Cambridge.  The  Barnwell  Gins'  and  Infants'  School, 

the  Morley  Memorial  School,  the  British  School,  the  New  Street  School 
already  are,  or  promise  shortly  to  be,  model  edifices.  The  most  pressing 
needs  are  thus  supplied,  but  a  migration,  as  well  as  an  increase,  of  populu- 
tion  in  Cambridge  is  neceseitating  more  building  on  the  Cherry  Hinton 

"At  Saffron  Walden  a  long-needed  new  buildingfor  the  Oirls' and  Infants' 
British  School  is  at  length  definitely  announced.  At  Chatteris.  tJie  Boant 
Boys'  School  is  quite  below  the  modern  standard,  and  should  be  replaced 
by  a  new  building  aa  soon  as  may  be.  In  very  rural  unions,  wheie  the 
]>opulation  is  mainly  decreasing,  only  small  improvements  are  for  the  moot 
part  required, " 

Mr.  Wix  :— 
Bedford  "Since  I  last  reported  in  189S  my  district  has  been  diminished  by  the 

district.         transference  of  the  two  Unions  of  Wobiim  and  LeightoD  Buzzard  to  Mr. 

,,.  . .  ,  Kenney- Herbert's  district.  The  ixipulation^-decreasing  though  not  to  any 
disUict'""  "  P^^^  extent  in  the  smaller  and  more  rnmote  villages— is  mcreaaing  in 
nearly  all  the  large  centres,  especially  Bedford,  Luton,  Watford,  and  St. 
Albans.  The  accommodation  is  on  the  whole  both  sufGcient  and  suitable, 
and  while  the  provision  of  new  schools  falls  mainly  on  the  School  Boards, 
Yoliintary  managers  are  still  commondalAy  active  in  improving  existing 
buildings.  The  fotlowTog  list  shows  the  proposed  additions  to  the 
accommodation  of  the  district  as  well  as  those  which  have  been  complete«l 
during  the  past  two  years  : — 


Beilfonl,  Goldington  Koad 

Mixed  and  Infants 
Qaeen's  Park 

Mixed  and  infants. 
S.  Paul's*. 


Lilt 


n.  Dud  stable  Head. 

Mixerf  and  infanta. 
East  Hyde- 
Watford  Victoria,  eirla  and  inf. 
{Infant  arbool  at 
Watford  Heath* 
{New  schoolBin 
Callow  Land.' 

Ft.  AlhMi'>,new  school  for  boys.* 
Voluntary  : — 
Park  Street 

Southill  Stanford  infants. 
Berkhamaled  National  {new 

infant  school)' 

•  In  court 


Luton,  Chapft]  Street. 

„      Surrey  Street. 
W»li"rd  Field,  bora  and  girh.' 
St.  Alhan'H,  Hallield  Koad. 
New  Biinhey,  girls  and  infants. 
Bemel  Hempstead,  Two  Waters.' 
Queen  Stree:.' 
Bnry  Mill  End. 
Hartford.* 
Elatow,' 

Voluntary : — 

LutoD,  St.  Mary's  Hall,  inf-uitB.* 
Godnianclietiter  Grammar. 
Westl  i  iig  wrirtli . 
Hatfield  infante. 
Sandy,  boys  and  girls.' 
Rick  maiiB worth,  b>'ys. 

„  girh  awl  infant",' 

Abbot's  Langley,  girls  and  infantK. 
Boxmnor  infaots. 
Claphain  infants. 
Mitcbin  St-  Mary's,  boys. 

ir  in  conteniplatioB. 


"  A  new  school  for  boys  may  possibly  be  built  at  Hatfield,  where  the 
accommodation  though  not  absolutely  inadequate  is  very  cramped,  addi- 
tional accommodation  is  needed  at  West  Hyde,  at  Blunham,  ana  probably 
at  Wheathamsted,  and  may  become  nece.ssary  for  infanta  at  Markyate  Street 
and  Stotfold.  The  tiny  school  at  Shelton  has  liecn  closed,  the  Ampthill 
Itoad  Schools  at  Bedford  will  probably  be  transferred  to  the  School  Board. 
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jnly  sarioua  deficieucy  (September,  190D)  is  at  Bamaev,  Hunts,  when, 
nearly  all  the  sohools  luive  been  cloeed  ;  the  newly-elected  School  Board  is 
doing  its  best  to  provide  temporary  accommodation  pending  the  erection  of 
new  schools." 

2. — School  Attendance. 

The  attendance  in  many  ports  of  the  Colchester  District  has  dis-  Colchest«r 
tinctly  improved,  a  result  cniefly  due  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  "'"*'*''''■ 
Board  of  Education  on  the  attendance  authorities  during  the  last  two 
years. 

At'the  schools  within  the  fu^a  of  the  Colchestw  School  Board  the 
attendance  is  very  satisfactory,  but  outside  the  area  the  character  of 
the  attendance  varies  considerably,  satisfactory  results  being,  as  a 
rule,  dependent  more  upon  the  personal  influence  of  the  managers 
and  the  teachers  than  on  the  action  of  the  attendance  authorities. 

A  rural  district  provides  unusual  opportunities  for  the  habitual 
irregularity  of  both  boys  and  girls,  which  is  encouraged  by  the  no  secret 
knowledge  that  the  authorities  will  take  no  notice  of  childrui  who 
attend  about  «even  or  eight  of  the  10  weekly  meetings-  —thus  25  or  30 
per  cent,  of  attendances  may  be  regularly  lost  to  the  school,  thereby 
crippling  its  resources  and  retarding  progress.  There  have  been  in  thu 
district  scores  of  children  who  never  made  10  weekly  attendances,  and 
this  is  the  worst  kind  of  irregularity. 

Until  the  attendance  question  is  put  into  other  than  local  hands  the 
working  of  the  compulsorv  clauses  of  the  Education  Act  will  continue 
to  be  unsatisfactory.  Even  if  the  attendance  authorities  and  the 
magistrates  generally  were  disposed  to  deal  etTectively  with  cases  of 
avoidable  irregular  attendance  taken  before  them,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  attendance  o;Scers  in  most  rural  districts  to  perform  their 
duties  satisfactorily.  They  are  responsible  for  such  wide  areas,  and 
so  many  different  schools,  that  they  have  to  allow  the  attendance  of 
certain  children  to  become  so  bad  as  to  warrant  the  taking  out  of  a 
summons  in  the  hope  that  this  step  will  hare  t^e  effect  of  causing 
regularity  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  least  for  a  time. 

In  addition  to  the  irregularity  of  individuals,  education  suffei's  by 
the  many  occasions  on  which  schools  are  closed  during  the  year, 
which  is  much  broken  up  through  pea-picking,  seed-picking,  potato- 
picking,  haymaking,  and  narves ting,  to  say  nothing  erf  epidemic  sick- 
ness. It  thus  becomes  difficult  for  some  schools  to  open  the  necessary 
400  times. 

My  colleagues  generally  speak  in  a  sad  and  almost  desponding  tone 
about  the  attendance  question. 

I  hope  they  will  try  the  plan  of  simple  inquiry  in  cases  of  irregu- 
larity, which  the  Board  of  Edncaticne  hare  enabled  me  to  carry  on.  I 
believe  they  will  find  it  of  use. 

Mr.  Oliver: — 

"The  attendance  question  is  still  one  of  very  grcnt  difficulty.  After  Atbendance 

making  every  allowance  f«r  the  circumstances  of  the  district,  school  niiBa,tiifac- 
attendance,  on  the  whole,  must  be  considered  unsatisfactory."  tor;,  on  tn« 

Mr.  Davies : — 

"  I  spoke  fully  on  this  point  two  years  ago  It  is  still  a  very  serious  one, 
though  I  hope  that  a  more  wholesome  tone  bestins  to  prevail,  I  mart  not 
omit  to  notice  the  admirable  work  in  this  matter  done  by  the  board  nomi- 
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nated  by  the  Education  Dapartmeut  in  March,  ISdS,  to  replace  the  elected 
boards  at  BUlinghay,  North  Kyne,  and  Ruakington,  which  had  failed  in 
their  duties  as  re^rda  attendance.  The  caae  gaioed  coDsIdera'ble  notorietj 
at  the  time.  It  is  lair  to  the  Board  of  Education  to  show  by  the  accom- 
panying tables  how  thoroughly  justified  it  waa  in  taking  action,  and  in  the 


RusKiHQTOs  IHFA»T  Board  School. 


Average  num- 
ber on  bookB. 

Average 
attendance. 
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anniber  on  books. 
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EusKiNaTOB  Natiohal  School. 
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BlLUNOHAY   UnITBD  DISTRICT  W^LCOTT  BOABD  SCHOOL. 
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Year  eoded  Feb.  28,  1697 

1S98 

„         18W 

1900 

9  niog.  ended  Nov.  24,  1000 


69  <i 
73-0  ]■  ^ 
78  2-' 
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BiLLINOHAV  AND  WaTCOTT  NATIONAL  SCHOOL. 


Average  nnm- 
ber  OQ  books. 

Average 
Btteudaiiae. 

I'erfentage  ol  dve- 

rage  attendance  to 
number  on  booku. 

\^t  ended  Feb.  28,  1897 
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H8 
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110 
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96-6 
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BiLLtNOHAV  Girls'  Board  School. 
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attendance. 

Percenti^  of  ave- 
rse aUendaace  to 
Diuabor  «B  books. 

Year  raded  Feb.  23, 1S97 

87 

62S 

04-4 

1898 

96 

62-6 

65-2      DjJjjIW 

I8W 

04 

64-3 

68-4  ' 
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80 

68-4 

'»'lNoiiii..t«l 

9  mot.  endad  Nov.  24,  1900 

09 

E6-8 

82-3  j    ""'rf- 
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BiLUNOHAY  Infant  Koaro  School. 


Average  num- 
ber OQ  books. 

AvenLge 

number  on  books. 

9n 

J  eodod  Feb.  2S,  1897 
1898 
1B99 
1900 

oe.  ended  Nov.  24,  1900 

89 
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8S 
87 

69-4 
6ti-9 
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7*7 
67  9 

66-7, 

„,.„      Defaulted 
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BiLLixoHAv  United  District  Tattebshall  Budob  Board  School. 


Percentage  of  ave- 
rage AttendaDce  tc 
number  on  books. 


Year  endod  Feb.  28,  1897 

1B9S 

1890 

,.         1800 

9  mof.  ended  Nov.  24,  1900 


"The  work  haa  been  done  with  ver^  little  friction,  and  shows  what 
might  be  dona  all  over  the  country,  if  boards  and  school  attendance 
committees  realised  their  rcaponsibilities  and  acted  up  to  them." 

Mr.  J.  WiUon  :— 

"  This  is  atill  a  burning  question.  There  are  constant  complaints  of  the 
laxity  of  attendance  committei^s  and  magistrates,  and  in  many  cases  this  is 
the  fact.  Independentlv  of  nogligoQce,  in  ruraj  districts  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  inevitable  irregularity.  I  or  inatance,  in  a  certain  rural  school  with 
forty  or  fifty  on  the  register,  when  I  visited  it  there  were  seventeen  present, 
and  on  the  neit  visit  my  asaiBtant  was  still  more  unfortunate,  as  he  only 
found  nine.  The  bulk  of  the  children  live  at  a  considerable  distance,  and 
both  visits  happened  to  be  in  bad  weather. 

"This  instance  illustrates  also  the  difficulty  of  awarding  differential 

grants  after  visits  without  notice.  The  children  would  have  been  present 
ad  they  known  of  the  inspection,  in  spite  of  the  weather." 

Mr.  Swinburne  :— 

"  The  attendance,  with  allowance  for  sickness,  shows  improvement  on 
my  figures  of  two  years  ago  ;  but  the  remarks  there  made  on  the  superiority 
of  rural  to  urban  regularity  are  borne  out  by  this  years  ohservations  ;  and 
all  who  waste  benevolent  allowance  on  long  distances,  country  roads,  Ac, 
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i&c,  should  well  disest  the  Btartling  facte  there  stated  (Bine  Book  9A-9&). 
An  iDcrease  of  at  least  5  per  cent,  conld  be  aecured  without  hardship,  if 
the  lawj  of  eominilBoiT  attendance  were  firmly  administered,  as  they 
nhould  be  in  the  name  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Law— if  for  no  other  of  the 
innumerable  reasons  that  sxiet." 

Mr.  Henderson : — 

"  fMucation  Acts  may  fix  14  as  the  age  at  which  legal  obligation  to 
attend  school  ceases,  managers  and  teachers  may  do  their  best  to  uphold 
the  law,  but  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  I  ever  came  across  a  case  in  which, 
if  a  child  chuse  to  leave  at  1-1,  in  the  country  at  all  events,  anyone  haa 
succeeded  In  preventing  the  departure.  I  do  not  think  the  experiment  is 
often  tried,  for  there  is  no  doubt,  in  event  of  a  collision,  which  is  the 
earthen  vessel,  the  Law  or  the  Law-ureaker.  Tke  fact  that  '  the  Bye 
Laws  say  13'  ia  ample  justification  to  all  concerned  for  atandiaig  on  one 

I  cannot  report  that  the  provision  for  Half  Time  employment  in  Agri-  Half  time 
culture  made,  or  rather  revived^  by  the  Act  of  1S99  is  anytliing  more  than 
a  dead  letter.  Since  it  came  into  force  I  have  only  come  aiToss  some 
haU-dozen  cases  in  which  children  have  availed  themselves  ot  its  oppor- 
tunity, and  in  one  or  two  of  theae  it  was  at  my  own  suggestion.  Every 
man's  hand  is  against  the  Act 

The  Local  Authorities  know  that  their  already  inadequate  machinery 
would  be  wholly  incompetent  to  deal  with  the  numerous  cases  in  which 
compulsion  would  be  required  by  a  Half  Time  system. 

Managers  and  Teachers  protest  that,  apart,  from  difficulties  caused  in 
the  inatniotion  of  the  upper  classes,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  a  boy  who 
goes  to  work  for  Half  Time  at  12  will  not  evade  his  obligations  until  the 
age  of  13  renders  him  practically  free." 

Mr.  Claughton  :— 

"Attendance  varies  very  much  in  different  parishes.  In  many  placea  the 
attendance  ia  about  as  regular  as  we  can  expect  when  we  consider  (1)  the 
distances  the  children  must  travel,  (2)  the  tender  age  of  many  of  the  pupils, 
(3)  the  vagaries  of  the  English  climate,  (4)  the  constantly  recurring 
epidemics  of  measles,  whooping  cough,  etc.,  and  their  after-effects.  But 
even  in  the  parishes  where  the  normal  at  tendance  is  satisfactory  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  many  children  leave  school  before  they  are  legally  entitled  to 
certificates  of  eiemption.  In  one  union  I  had  so  few  applications  for 
esaminations  for  labour  certificates  that  I  reported  the  matter  to  head' 
quarters ;  and  from  time  to  time  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  invoke  a 
little  pressure  from  above  on  nearly  all  the  local  school  attendance 
committees  in  the  district" 

Mr.  Tillard:— 

"  I  have  nothing  new  to  report  on  the  subject  of  attendance,  which,  on 
the  whole,  is  far  from  what  it  should  be.  Compulsory  powers  are  wielded 
in  a  half-hearted  way,  often  owing  to  indifference,  often  in  consequence 
of  mistaken  leniency.  When  attendance  is  exceptionally  good  it  is  gene- 
rally due  to  influences  intide  the  school. 

"  Parents  are  not,  on  the  whole,  enlightened  enough  to  see  thatsacrifices 
must  be  made  in  order  that  their  children  m^  be  well  brought  up.  We 
must  look  forward  to  the  growth  of  a  tradition  in  favour  of  education 
amongst  parents,  slow  as  it  may  be,  as  the  real  remedy  for  present  evils." 

Mr.  Mines : — 

"  The  attendance  of  scholars,  especially  the  older  scholara,  is,  aa  a  lute, 
far  from  satisfactory,  much  less  satisfactory  than  the  figures  usually  given 
indicate.  The  ordinary  method  of  determining  the  percentage  of  atten- 
dance for  the  year  is  by  comparing  the  actual  average  attendance  for  the 
year  with  the  number  of  scholars  on  the  registers  on  the  last  day  of  the 
school  year.  Now,  it  usually  happens  that  the  number  of  names  on  the 
registers  of  schools  on  classes  for  older  scholars  is  considerably  less  during 
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the  lost  quarter  of  the  year  tluui  during  any  of  the  three  preceding 
quarters  ;  while  in  achoola  or  classes  for  infttals  the  opposite  is  the  case. 
The  percentages  of  attendance  usually  given  are  therefore  too  high  for 
older  scholars  and  too  low  for  infants. 

"  In  various  ^larts  of  the  district  one  constantly  hears  of  the  inactivity,  or 
of  activity  which  is  too  spasmodic,  of  the  Sckocl  Attendance  Committee  or 
the  School  Board.  <^  the  inability  of  the  school  attendance  ofScer  to  visit 
with  sufficient  freMjuency  the  various  parts  of  his  too  extensive  district, 
and  of  the  unwillingness  of  magistrates  tn  impose  a  fine  for  non-atten- 
dance, even  in  very  bad  cases.  Complaints  are  most  frequent  in  the  fruit- 
growing and  potato-growing  districts,  where  young  children,  during  certain 
parts  ot  the  year,  are  able  to  earn  ni^  wages.  In  one  school  visited  by 
me  last  December  two  boys  present  in  Standard  I.,  both  eight  years  of 
age,  told  me  they  had  been  earning  one  shilling  each  per  day  during  thp 
potato-picking  season  ;  one  boy,  seven  years  of  age,  had  been  earning 
eighteenpence  per  day,  and  two  boys,  eleven  years  of  age,  in  Standard  IV., 
had  been  employed  at  half-a-crown  per  day.  In  another  parish  I  was 
informed  that  a  parent,  on  being  told  by  the  attendance  officer  that  she 
would  be  summoned  on  accountof  her  boy's  irregular  attendance  at  school, 

replied, 'Well,  you  see,  Mr. ,if  the  magistrates  fine  me  I  shall  have 

to  keep  the  boy  away  from  school  an  extra  day  to  earn  the  money  to  pay 
the  fine.' 

"  I  find  that  the  belief  that  a  child  maj'  leave  school  as  soon  as  he  is  13 
years  of  age,  without  wiy  further  qualification,  is  very  general  in  the 
district." 

Mr.  Bartlett  (for  Mr.  Myers)  :— 

"  Cases  are  still  far  too  frequent  iu  which  ma^strates  and  members  of 
School  Boards  and  School  Attendance  Committees  are,  if  not  actively 
hostile  to  compulsion,  so  far  indifferent,  that  they  fail  to  put  ihe  necessary 
machinery  into  motion  for  carrying  the  law  into  effect.  The  machinery 
provided,  also,  is  seldom  adequate  for  the  work  to  be  done.  Apparently, 
anyone  is  regarded  as  capable  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  an  attendance 
officer,  independently  of  other  employment  which  may  need  all  his  best 
enerries. 

"Where  attendance  is  satisfactory,  the  result  may  nearlyalways  be  traced 
to  the  personal  interest  and  activity  either  of  some  local  manager  or  of  the 
head  t«acJier.'' 
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"The  following  U  a  summary  of  the  number  on  books  and  attendance  Mr.  Wis. 
during  the  year  ending  August  31,  tSOO :— 
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"There  is  again  a  slight  increase  in  regularity,  but  for  &ora6  years 
there  has  been  very  little  change  in  the  figures  for  the  Tarioua  unions 
or  for  the  district  as  «  whole.  There  are  few  natural  obstacles  to 
regular  attendance  except  in  the  fens,  and  Bedfordshire  maintains  its 
honourable  pre-eminence  among  English  counties.  The  percentage  of 
attendance  in  the  Union  of  Bedford  ia  90'1  (elder  children  96'7) ;  the 
lowest  percentage  is  7U'9  in  the  Union  of  Huntingdon,  where  the 
regular  attendance  of  infanta  in  the  fen  schools  is  often  imposaible. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  previous  reports  on  this  subject.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  recent  legialation  will  improve  regularity,  and  the 
raising  of  the  age  for  total  exemption  ought  to  increase  the  number  in 
the  higher  standards.  The  "  optional  "  by^aw  created  by  last  year's 
Act  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  adopted  by  any  local 
authority  in  this  district." 

3. — GrENERAL  Progress  under  the  New  System  of  Inspection. 

My  colleagues  are  generally  well  pleased  with  the  working  of  the 
"  New  Inspection  " ;  but  we  ^1  naturally  find  some  Blight  difficulties 
attending  the  sudden  transition  from  a  system  in  which  precise  teals 
were  applied  to  school  work  at  yearly  intervals  to  a  aysCem  in  which 
general  progress  ia  judged  and  (we  hope)  encouraged  by  occasional 
visits.  I  myself  think  that  the  way  in  which  teachers  have  met  their 
increased  responsibilities  ia  most  praiaeworthy.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
only  what  1  expected  from  them.  Mr.  VVix  writes  to  me  aa 
follows : — 

"  There  has  been  a  growing  and  genuine,  though,  I  think,  umustilled 
idea  in  the  public  mind  that  inspections  are  not  so  thorough  and  the  work 
is  not  so  sound  as  under  the  old  conditions.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
this  both  in  accounts  of  meetings  and  privately,  and  I  think  there  are  just 
the  beginnings  of  a  reatleas  unsatisfied  feebng  nhich,  if  neglected,  may  lead 
to  reaction  and  be  disastrous.  It  is,  therefore,  just  possible  that  a  detailed 
account,  abowing  how  tlwrougk  an  inspection  may  be  under  the  present 
uonditiona,  may  be  thought  useful" 

Air.  Wix'e  remarks  will  be  found  further  on. 

Mr,  Watkins  says : — 

'  The  importance  of  carefolly  planning  out  the  work  for  each  class  so 
that  in  all  subjects  the  several  lessons  follow  in  proper  sequence,  and  of  the 
correlation  of  subjects,  are  not  yet  sufficiently  recognised.  Thus  tfie  Report 
and  Progress  Books,  which  m\ip.%  be  made  a  powarf  ul  aid  to  success,  are 
often  almost  valueless. 

"  Another  matter  uf  vital  importance  has  been  revealed  by  intermitteut 
inspection.  It  is  evident  that  in  far  too  many  cB«es  lessons  are  not 
prepared  beforehand— haphazard  taking  the  place  of  systematic  teaching. 
Sucn  teaching  is  most  reprehensible,  and  shows  an  utter  disregard  of  the 
interests  of  w»  children  and  a  want  of  appreciation  of  tbe  duties  of  a 
teacher." 

Mr.  Oliver  ;— 

"  For  several  months  the  working  uf  the  two  Codes  (1699  and  1900)  has 
been  concurrent, 

"The  consideration  of  schemes  and  time-tables  adapted  to  the  Code  for 
1900  has  involved  much  labour  and  correapondence. 

"  The  prcraratioa  of  a  suitable  scheme  and  the  due  eoonomisii^  of  the 
time  at  disposal  appear  to  present  serious  difficulties  to  many  teachers, 
especially  in  countrj'  schools. 

"At  present  there  ia,  in  many  cases,  a  lack  of  initiative,  and  a  tendency 
to  depend  too  much  upon  the  specimen  copies  of  schemes,  without  paying 
due  regard  to  the  special  circumstancea  of  thi  school." 
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Mr,  Swinburne : — 

"MftnifoIdbeDeficeat  efiecta  continue  to  flow  from  the  change.  On  the 
block  board,  for  example,  may  now  be  seen  valuable  explanations,  etc., 
where  formerly  there  was  eitier  no  black  board  at  alt,  or  it  was  clouded 
over  with  diabeartoning  lists,  etc 

"  A  few  Bchoolmasters  appear  to  undervalue  the  example  they  set  in  the 
matter  of  daily  personal  cleanliness,  etc.; — a  fact  which,  under  the  old 
ayntem  of '  pipe*clay  and  parade,'  escaped  notice." 

Mr,  Henderaon : — 

"  The  distribution  of  the  work  is  not  always  conducive  to  equally  fius- 
tained  teaching,  and  tbe  now  prevalent  division  into  three  terms  has  often 
led  to  a  mischievous  fallacv,  that  the  first  two  terms  are  to  be  devoted  to 
getting  through  tiie  work,  the  last  term  to  revision. 

"  Even  when  the  euphemism  of  '  broadening  and  deepening  the  work '  is 
employed,  the  object  la  not  obvious,  and  the  phrase  'deepening'  is  certainly 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  unless  the  foundation  is  to  be  improved  after  the 
house  is  built.  There  is  a  lingering  aroma  of  annual  examination  about 
the  division,  suggeetive  of  the  time  when  cards  reigned  supreme  for  the 
last  months  of  the  school  year." 

Mr.  Claughton  : —  • 

"  la  my  own  mind  I  am  quite  clear  that  the  good  teacher  does  better 
work  under  present  arrangements,  but  I  am  not  eo  sure  that  the  weak 
t«acher  does  not  miss  the  annual  examination.  In  the  old  days  the  rules 
connected  wiih  this  examination  were  too  rigid  in  every  way,  but  of  late 
years  there  was  plenty  of  scope  for  the  sympathetic  i!iai)ector,  and  I  think 
the  day  was  anticipated  with  pleasure  by  teachers  and  children." 

Mr.  Tillard:— 

"  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  complain  because  many  teachers,  who  have 
grown  up  under  a  rigid  system^  have  not  yet  realised  their  emancipation, 
which  the  wise  educational  pohcy  of  recent  years  has  granted,  but  still  hug 
their  chains.  But,  on  the  whole,  comparing  the  school  of  to-day  with  the 
school  of  even  five  years  ago,  1  believe  tliere  is  every  reason  to  feel  en- 
couragement for  the  future.  Methods  are  being  overhauled  and  put  to 
the  test,  and  teachers  are  confronting  their  greater  responsibilities  with 
determination  and  renewed  interest  in  their  work." 

Mr.  Mines : — 

"  In  not  a  few  schools  of  the  district  our  highest  exi>ectations  are  well 
satisfied,  and  we  have  nothing  but  praise  to  bestow  :  in  others,  a  highe'' 
ideal  and  greater  enthusiasm  are  needed,  'Hiere  are,  however,  some 
teachers  who  have  high  ideals,  but  whose  enthusiasm  has  given  place  to 
despondency  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  assistance." 

Mr.  Wix  :— 

"The  principle  of  payment  by  results  which,  thoueh  much  modified  of  v  ^  Coda 
late,  has  in  some  shape  or  other  governed  the  distribution  of  educaticnal  ' 
granta  for  forty  years  will  now  disappear.  It  is  no  doubt  easy  to  say  hard 
things  of  paj^ment  by  results,  but  there  may  be  periods  in  a  nation's 
educational  history  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  if  change  is  to 
be  a  stage  in  an  orderly  development,  and  not  a  mere  leap  in  the  dark,  it  is 
only  bv  gradual  steps  that  a  grant  to  enable  a  school  tc  become  efficient 
can  saiely  take  the  place  of  a  grant  designed  to  reward  proved  efficiencv. 

"  ji'or  the  first  time  for  forty  years  teachers  will  be  free  in  arranging  tneir 
time-tables  to  consider  the  educational  worth  rather  than  the  supposed 
money  value  of  a  subject :  for  tbe  first  time  the  Code  (in  Art.  15  b.  i.) 
draws  up  a  curriculum  which  lays  down  the  foundation  of  a  'liberal' 
education,  and  practically  draws  a  line  between  elementary  and  higher 
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edacation  by  recognising  that  the  'liberal'  element  in  educaUon  must 
precede  the  '  technical '  if  either  is  to  do  its  proper  work,  and  that  the 
most  importaat  factor  in  determining  a  curriciilum  ia  the  aoe  at  which 
Hcholara  teave  school:  One  incidental  advaata^  of  the  block  gnuit  will 
be  that  it  will  greatly  siioptify  the  work  of  inapection.  HithMto  it  has 
been  difficult  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees  ;  the  inspector  has  been  ho 
occupied  with  determing  the  Grant  value  of  many  siibiects  that  it  has  been 
hard  for  him  to  obeorve  the  educational  value  of  a  school  as  a  whole  ;  and 
hence  an  uneasy  feeling  prevails  that  work  is  not  so  thorough  as  it  was, 
and  that  the  aation  is  not  getting  its  money's  worth,  and  anyone  who 
studies  the  reports  of  educational  meetings  not  wholly  composed  of 
teachers  must  see  that  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  dlsuatiaf action,  and 
that  inai>ection  uuder  Art.  84A  is,  bo  to  speak,  on  its  trial.  There  is,  in 
fiut,  some  danger  of  reactioD,  and  therefore  it  may  not  be  out  of  fisute 
to  enumerate  some  of  the  points  which  may  be  noticed  at  an  inspection 
under  Art.  Mi,  so  as  to  secure  greater  intelligence  of  method,  without 
sacrifice  of  accuracy  and  thoroughneas. 
roints  tliat  "  1.  Is  there  punctuality  in  opening  school  and  in  changing  lessons  1 

iiiitv  be  Are  there  s^s  of  preparation  without  which  smooth  and  punctual 

working  is  iinpoesihie,  preparation,  not  only  of  the  matter  of  the 
lessons,  but  of  the  material  things,  books,  slates,  pencils,  and  so  forth 
usod  ill  the  lessons ! 

"  2.  Is  the  time-table  well  considered  and  drawn  up  with  a  view  to 
secure  due  variety  and  to  give  to  eath  subject  the  time  Twoportionate 
to  its  importance  1 

"  3.  In  the  sylUbus  one  which,  without  undue  elaboration,  will  be  a 
real  help  to  the  head  teacher  and  the  inspector,  a  guide  to  the  junior 
teachers,  and  a  means  of  securing  proper  ffradiialion  in  work  with  due 
attention  to  periodical  recapitulation  and  revision  1  [I  often  find  that 
the  work  of  the  year  is  got  through  too  fast,  and  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year  three  or  four  months  of  wearisome  recapitulation  are  found 
or  considered  to  be  necessary.] 

"  4.  Is  the  work  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  head  teacher  a  defnite. 
though  it  may  be  a  short  time,  for  the  supervision  of  each  cksa  ana 
the  practical  training  of  the  junior  teochera  1  In  many  mixed  schools 
it  is  often  impossible  for  the  head  teacher  to  hear  the  whole  of  a  long 
crilicisha  lesson,  but  here  again  careful  planning  and  pr^taratitm  ore 
essential,  and  there  will  be  no  effective  supervision  if  there  is  no 
definite  time  set  apart  for  it 

"  fi.  Do  the  exercise  books  show  signs  of  neat,  accurate,  and  pains- 
taking work,  and  of  careful  and  systematic  correction  of  all  errors, 
great  or  emalll  and  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  work  done  on  paper, 
so  that  neatness  and  painstaking  become  a  habit) 

"8.  Are  the  examinations  held  by  the  head  teacher  really  NM/uif 
The  final  examination  of  the  year  may  well  be  only  a  test  to  enable 
the  head  teacher  to  sum  up  the  years  work,  to  find  out  what  the 
children  do  know  ;  but  the  earlier  examinations,  if  they  are  to  be  r«ally 
useful,  should  aim  at  finding  out  what  the  children  do  not  know,  with 
a  view  to  correct  defects  ;  and  therefore,  as  I  often  tell  teachers,  I 
certainly  do  not  think  it  a  fault  if  within  reasonable  limits  the 
earlier  examinations  show  mistakes  and  Imperfections,  especially  if  the 
sul^quent  work  shows  that  the  defects  revealed  by  examination  have 
received  careful  attention. 

"7.  Is  attention  paid  to  what  may  be  called  the  common  sense  of 
teaching  %  If  in  an  object  or  other  oral  lesson  the  children  are  placed 
vhere  tocy  can  neither  hear  nor  see,  if  two  cImscs  are  reading  cloee  to 
one  another,  if  pencils  are  sfaort  and  unpointed,  if  one  class  usee 
desks  for  an  oral  lesson  while  the  nest  class  has  to  siton  forma  with- 
out desks  for  writing,  if  blackboards  are  placed  with  the  light  be^d 
them,  and  so  forth,  the  element  of  common  sense  is  absent,  and  much 
efficient  teaching  is  rendered  ineffective  by  neglect  of  nudi  apparently 
trivial  details. 
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. "  S.  In  small  achook,  where  classes  are  grouped,  is  the  groupiog  the 
result  of  a  mere  counting  of  heads  (which  may  only  increase  difficul- 
ties), or  does  it  take  account  of  diversities  of  capacity  and  deedop- 
ment  as  well  as  of  attainment  and  of  the  fact  that  grotiping  can  t>e 
re:Sorted  to  in  some  subjects  much  more  easily  and  profitably  than  in 
others  T 

"  9.  Are  the  teachers  observant  so  that  they  notice  and  quietly  correct 
wrong  tflndencies  before  these  develop  into  offences  which  recjuirs 
serious  punishment  J  Are  the  lessons  noisy  and  the  voices  strained, 
or  is  there  the  quiet,  courteous,  and  sympathetic  manner  which  never 
fails  to  attract  and  influence  children  f  Are  the  children  trained  to 
be  QOt  only  respectful  to  their  teachers  <uid  to  thoso  who  are  c<il]ed 
their  social  superiots,  but  courteous  and  considerate  to  (me  another, 
so  that  courtesy  becomes  to  them  not  a  badge  of  social  inferiority,  but 
the  outward  expression  of  true  independence  and  self-respect,  the 
habit  and  rule  of  life  t  Are  boys  trained  to  perform  little  a<:ts  of 
courteous  service  for  the  female  members  of  the  staff]  Is  the  recrea- 
tion time  duly  observed  and  is  there  proper  supervision  in  the 
playground }  Is  order  the  result  of  mere  repression  or  of  happy, 
diligent  occupation  and  willing  obedience  1  Does  the  punctual  and 
regular  working  of  the  school  set  before  the  children  the  wndart  as  well 
as  the  other  aJvantagee  of  orderliness  and  method  I  Are  the  premises 
neat,  attractive,  and  well  kept,  and  are  the  surroundings  of  the  school 
such  as  to  encourage  cleanly  and  decent  habits,  or  at  least  make  them 
possible  t 

"  10.  Is  sufficient  use  made  of  drill  not  only  as  a  physical  exen^ise, 
but  as  a  means  of  securing  alertness  and  promptitude  in  all  things} 
And  in  an  infants'  school  are  there  short  intervals,  when  necessary, 
between  lessom  for  drill,  singing,  recitation,  and  the  like,  and  pmper 
change  of  posture  and  position  I  (I  have  seen  children  of  three  and 
four  years  old  sitting  for  nearly  three  hours  on  seats  without  backs 
wi^  no  change  except  at  recreation  tim&) 

"  11.  Is  kindergarten  used  witha  due  appreciation  of  its  limitarlons 
aa  weU  as  its  possibilities,  with  the  knowledge  and  discretion  which 
proceed  from  study  and  comprehension  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  '  gifts  '1  or,  is  it  (as  is  too  often  the  case)  mere  desultory  occupa- 
tion developing  into  bored  indifference  or  disorderly  play  1 

"  IS.  Are  the  oral  lessons  not  only  efficient,  but  also  effective  ?  Are 
they,  that  is,  not  only  correct  in  method,  but  such  as  to  awaken  thk 
interest,  stimulate  the  intelligence,  and  secure  the  attention  and  active 
«o-op9ration  of  the  children  { 

"  I  often  hear  lessons  that  would  be  quite  admirable  bat  that  the 
teacher  is  doing  everrthing  and  the  classpractically  nothing,  and  there 
is  an  increasing  tendenirv  this  way.  "  The  masters  learn  the  leBHons 
ftnd  the  boys  hear  them.  Indeed,  it  is  often  forgotten  that  teaching 
must  be  definite  as  well  as  intelligent,  and  that  brief  smnmariee  or 
definitions — which  used  by  themselves  are  mere  cram — are  absolutely 
necessary  at  the  end  of  a  lesson,  aftnr  the  children  have  been  firet 
encouraged  to  find  out  (Jl  they  can  for  themselves,  if  the  points  are  to 
be  driven  home. 

"  13.  In  reading  is  simultaneous  work  judiciously  and  sparing^ 
used  vrith  a  due  appreuation  of  its  disadvantages  and  dangers)  Is 
sufficient  time  given  t«  this  most  important  of  all  subjects,  so  that 
after  the  initial  difficulties  have  been  overcome  the  children  may  go 
on  to  acquire  habitual  ease  in  reading,  and  so  find  out  that  what  they 
at  first  thought  an  irksome  task  is  the  most  delightful  of  all  recrea- 
tions 1     (Often  they  do  not  advance  beyond  the  former  stage). 

"Are  children  encouraged  first  to  phrase  naturally  and  spontaneously 
in  accordance  with  their  notions  of  the  meanmgl  Is  'pattern' 
reading  used  only  whan  necessary,  and  is  the  passage  patterned  by 
the  teacher  gradually  increased  in  length  according  to  the  age  of  the 
scholars  I    Is  ezplanation  conrmed  to  detached  scraps  of  knowie  ige 
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and  isolated  '  meaninga,'  or  13  it  first  directi'^  to  the  whole  meaning 
of  the  passage,  so  as  to  make  children  see  that  they  can  really  learn 
Bomething  f rom  reading,  and  so  give  them  a  love  for  it  ?  Is  a  child 
told  a  dimcalt  word  at  onc&  or  encouraged  and  trained  to  face  a 
difficulty  for  himself?  If  'silent'  reading  is  used,  is  the  teacher 
careful  to  question  on  it  and  ascertain  its  result  1 

"  la  writing  really  taught,  or  is  it  used  merely  a.^  a  means  of  employ- 
ing  a  cla^s  which  the  teacher  is  too  busy  to  attend  U>  1 

"  Is  spelling  ta^lgbt  by  means  of  several  ntethods  in  combination, 
by  apellmg  rules,  word'building,  and  dictaition,:and  by  a^qiuJ  to  the 
eye  aa  well  as  to  the  sar  1 

"  I  find  this  subject  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  test  by  inspection  ; 
there  is  often  too  much  reliance  on  word-buildine,  there  is  certainly 
too  much  laborious  learning  of  isolated  words.  When  a  rule  is  taught 
— and  to  some  extent  even  English  spelling  can  be  reduced  to  nde — 
the  words  used  to  illustrate  it,  or  words  of  Himilar  formation,  should 
be  embodied  in  a  piece  of  dictation,  so  that  Children  learn  to  writ« 
words  correctly  in  their  OTdinary  combinations  with  dimmHiir  wordd, 
combinations  such  as  they  meet  with  in  daily  life.  Teachers,  as  a 
rule,  are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  insufficiency  of  word-building  by 
itself,  and  in  some  srfiools,  even  in  some  infants'  schooln,  childrfu  are 
encouraged  to  put  every  word  they  learn  into  a  sentence  of  their  own 
—a  most  useful  exercise  for  more  pnrponea  than  spelling. 

"  In  arithmetic  is  the  proportion  between  teaching  and  practice  duly 
irfiserved?  Do  the  elder  children  work  too  much  from  cards  1  I» 
sufficient  time  given  in  fresh  lessons  to  explanation  of  principles  and 
in  lessons  of  recapitulation  to  careful  correctimi  and  blackboard 
exposition  of  errors,  not  a  mere  hurried  entry  of '  R '  or  '  W  opposite 
a  sum  in  the  latt  five  minutes  of  the  lesson,  a  method  of  marking 
which  can  of  itself  teach  a  child  nothing  and  often  leaves  copj'ing 
undetected  % 

"  Are  the  lesSonE  finished  in  the  allotted  tim&  so  that  the  point  is 
driven  home  and  not  left  half  explained  1  Are  the  children  helped  too 
much,  or  are  they  allowed  to  work  the  elementary  processes  for  them- 
selves, and  so  trained  by  constant  )vactice  to  habitual  rapidity  and 
accuracy  of  calclilation ! 

"  Are  the  sums  set  duly  varied  in  character  or  all  in  the  same 
groove)  Are  the  children  set  from  the  beginning  to  work  long 
abstract  sums  of  w'hich  they  do  not  und Pint* nd  even  the  notation,  or 
is  a  new  rule  introduced  by  a  carefully  graduated  and  progressive 
seriea  of  simple  enncr'ete  sum''  leading  >^  degrees  to  the  longer 
al»ttmct  sums  which  may  be  necessary  to  secure  accuracy  1  [Concrete 
sums— I  mean  not  'problems,'  but  sunis  deahng  with  concrete 
quantities  and  variedin  thmr  wording  -  are  now  usuaUy  set,  but  often 
not  tilt  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Iliis  is  what  may  he  called 
"development  backwai-ds "  :    the  natural  order    Of    development  is 

intelligenc '         "'        '"     " '     "'     ~'' 

reversed,  a 

"  14.  Is  answering  dUtinct  and  (when  necessary)  in  sentences,  or  is 
questioning  so  elliptical  as  to  destroy  all  independent  thought  and 
effort  1 

"  No  doubt  this  is  a  very  incomplete  sketch  of  what  may  be  observed  by 
ins])ection  without  the  aid  of  examination  ;  but  if  these  poiota,  or  the  most 
important  of  them,  bo  home  in  mind,  ttkere  is  some  guarantee  ijiat 
thoroughueas  need  not  disappear  beeause  the  test  of  a  formal  examination 
is  removed, 

Mr.  Shaw,  who  joined  me  at  Easter,  I89B,  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Kenny 
Herbert's  staff  in  the  autumn  of  1899;  but  I  stUI  have  the  great 
advantage  of  the  skilled  and  loyal  co-<H>eration  of  Messrs.  Baklrey, 
Fishwick.  and  Puidie,  to  each  of  whom  my  nearty  tiiaiiks  are  due." 
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4.~Small  Rural  Scbools. 

Mr.  I^lard  has-  Idndly  undertaken  to  [^epare  a  special  paper  on  this 
■ubieot, 'which  is  mdeed  a  sequel  to  that  of  "Progress." 

Ihe  iDBpeccors  of  the  Eastern  Division  vilt  not  allow  th&t  the  small 
rur&l  school  ia  by  necessit;,  or  according  to  their  experience,  inferior  to 
the  large,  well-ataffed  url«n  Bchooi. 

I  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  remarks  of  some,  of  the  inspeotors  of 
tbe  dirisicHi,  as  well  as  Mr.  Tillard's  account  of  them  as  he  finds  them 
in. the  Norwich  district. 

Mn  Swinburne : — 

"  The  managing  bodies  of  smtdl  villase  schools  constitute  the  weak  point 
of  my  district.  As  a  rule,  in  villages,  tbere  ia  available  only  one  unTversity 
man  ;  ahd  this  man  ia  often  excluded  from  the  small  village  School  Boaro, 
and  even  where  he  is  not  excluded,  he  ia  in  a  hopeless  minority. '  Even 
where  hi^  superior  sagacity  aucceeds  in  influencing  his  collsagues,  as  hap- 
pily it  often  does— etipeciaily  in  the  smull  Voluntary  School — ther»  ia  too 
often  a  sullen  opposition^  and  envioua  glances  are  directed  towards  some 
neighbouring  village,  where  the  committee  have  cast  off  thb  salutary 
influence.' 

Mr.  Henderson: — 

"  The  mental  calibre  of  teachera  in  country  schools  ia  decidedly  chang- 
ing for  the  better,  and  often  the  master  or  niiatreaa  of  the  village  school  is 
quite  on  a  level  with  those  in  the  town  schools,  and  prowibly  their 
influence  for  good  is  more  rapidly  and  generally  felL 

"  In  fostering  a  kindly  interest  in  nature  and  country  life,  much  is 
already  beinR  done,  and  many  country  teachers  are  good  naturalists,  or 
exports  in  some  branch  of  rural  indu.stry. 

In  considering  the  suitability  of  the  instruction  for  the  locality,  one 
important  fact  aeema  to  be  forgotten — namely,  that  very  few  stay  long 
enough  to  work  in  any  ataudard  above  the  fifth.  They  do  not,  as  the  Code 
seema  to  presume,  complete  their  education  in  the  aeventh. 

"  The  average  country  child  therefore  leaves  school  without  knowing 
what  interest  he  will  get  for  £l  in  the  Savings  Bank,  what  an  average 
or  percentage  means,  what  ia  underatood  by  investing  money,  and  has  not 
been  taught  how  to  write  a  letter,  though  presumably  he  has  acquired  the 
useful  art  of  reproducing  a  story,  if  lead  over  twice." 

Mr.  Claughton  t— 

"  How  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  small  school  is  the  mun  problem 
in  a  district  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  schools  average  less  than  60 
■older  schoiara.  ^ 

"While  on  the  subject  I  wish  to  place  on  record  my  sincere  admiration 
of  the  way  in  which  many  of  the  teachera  of  these  little  schools  do  their 

"I  have  sometimes  come  upon  a  young  teacher  fresh  from  a  training 
college,  with  high  testimonials,  etc.,  but  with  absolutely  no  idea  en 
managing  a  small  mixed  school.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  training  colleges 
might  help  us  here  a  little  more.  Parties  of  atiulenta  who  are  likelv  to 
take  charge  of  country  schools  might  be  taken  from  time  to  time  to  some 
of  Uie  best  small  schools  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  teachers  of  soT^e 
of  these  good  small  schools  might  be  asked  to  f^ve  occasional  lectures  on 
•chool  management  from  a  thoroughly  practical  standpoint" 

Mr.  Tillard  :— 

"On  the  whole,  I  can  give  a  favourable  account  of  the  premises  of  my  Kura. 
countrv  schools.      Many  additions  and  improvemants  have  been  made  •chools. 
-throughout  the  district,  and  moat  of  the  buildings  are  now  in  a  tatisfactory  pr«iiice«. 
'State  of  efficiency.      Many  managers  take  a  pride  in  keeping  the  pjay- 
. grounds  and  pramiaea,  etc,  in  a  smart  and  tidy  state,  but  it  is  stili  often 
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nefi^&ry  to  complain  of  undiuined,  unleTelled,  or  uDweeded  pIsy^nmndM. 
The  interiorB  of  rural  schools,  on  the  whole,  are  much  more  attractive  than 
they  were  formerly,  and  tkou^h  the  educational  value  of  good  Burroand- 
ings  13  not  yet  recognised  in  all  quarters,  etill  books  and  api»ratus  are,  aa 
a  rule,  mucn  more  caj^uUy  and  neatly  kept 
"  In  many  of  the  large  and  scattered  districts  maay  of  the  children  are 


nnahle  to  go  home  for  dinner.    The  use  of  the  schoolroom  as  a  din 
and  girls  have  separate  frooms,  with  fireplaces,  benches,  etc.,  ao  that  the 


n  for  large  numbers  has  its  obvious  objections,  and  in  several  schoob 
r  dining  are  provided  outside.     At  Gresham  Beard  School  boys 


children  get  a  comfortable  and  civilised  meal  and  more  freedom  than  could 
be  allowed  in  the  schoolroom. 

"Of  the  rural  iniied  schools  in  my  district,  rather  more  are  under 
luisti'ksses  than  under  masters  (116  :  99).  Of  the  recognised  additional 
teachers  assistins  in  rural  schooia,  24  per  cent,  are  pupil  teachers,  41  per 
cent,  are  under  Art.  68,  22  per  cent  are  under  Art.  50,  13  per  cent  are 
certiticat«d  (the  last  generally  wives  of  head  masters).  Teachers  under 
Art.  50  are  not  attracted  by  country  employment,  nor  are  the  reasons  far 
to  seek.  There  are  few  small  schools  in  rural  parishes  where  pupil  teachers 
can  be  apprenticed  witu  any  advanta^  to  themselves  or  the  scnool.  And 
so  we  are  thrown  back  on  the  teacher  under  Art.  68,  about  whom  so  many 
hard  things  have  been  said.  Art.  68  would  not  be  in  the  Utopian  Code, 
it  is  quite  true,  but,  imder  present  conditions,  is  extremelv  valuable,  and 
opens  the  door  to  many  useful  teachers  whom  in  country  places  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose.  Some"  few  of  these  teachers  have  for  some  time  been 
monitresses  (during  which  period  they  have  been  receiving  lessons  from 
the  head  teacher),  and  some  have  been  pupil  texchers,  so  tha^t  by  the  time 
they  are  eighteen  years  old  their  experience  in  such  cases  is  not  incon- 
siderable. In  the  ranks  of  the  'eSs'  there  is  much  material,  which  in  good 
hands  and  judiciously  handled  can  be  trained  to  supplement  the  worn  of 
the  responsible  teacher,  and  carry  oa  much  of  the  work  which  requires 
least  professional  skilL 

"  If  not  closely  supervbed,  the  work  of  the  teacher  under  Art  68  is  as 
likely  to  be  inefficient  as  that  of  a  pupil  teacher  would  be  under  the  same 
conditions  ;  and  it  is  not  eveiy  head  teacher  who  can  make  right  use  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  The  wise  head  teacher  will  always  be  giving 
out  the  light  from  herself  for  the  Art.  68  to  reflect,  not  expecting  her 
subordinate  to  be  to  any  great  extent  the  origin  of  the  light. 

"  The  inspector's  power  to  refuse  approval  should  be  sufficient  to  check 
the  employment  of  incompetent  persons. 

"The  life  of  the  country  teacher  has  many  disadvantages  and  many 
advantages.  The  disadvantage'^  which  I  would  not  minimise,  are  often 
overstated,  and  the  advantages  are  seldom  dwelt  on.  I  find  very  many 
well  quahfied  teachers  who  are  wise  enough  to  be  well  contented  witi 
country  life,  and  yet  do  not  allow  themselves  to  grow  rusty.  Of  the 
eamcEtness  and  industry  of  country  teachers  as  a  oody  I  can  speak  in 
most  appreciative  term^  and  amongst  my  rural  teachers  I  find  some  of  my 
most  capable  and  thuugtitful  masters  and  mistresses. 

''  It  must  be  admitted  that  most  country  teachers  are  '  untrained,'  but 
they  have  been  under  the  discipline  of  necessity,  and  the  bestof  them  have 
wrought  out  for  themselves  methods  which  are  unconventional,  at  least, 
and  suggested  by  experience,  and  which  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised, 
without  examination. 

"  Nevertheless  a  training  is  greatly  to  he  desired,  of  course,  for  them  as 
for  all  teachers,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  the  refinement  and  jwlish  it  might 
give  as  for  the  technical  training.  Bat  where  are  the  training  colleges  for 
thp  rural  teacher  ?  Home,  perhaps  many,  are  prevented  by  the  expense 
from  going  to  a  college,  but  even  where  ihey  can  afford  the  expense  few 
country  teachers  can  get  a  high  enough  place  on  the  Queen's  Scholarship 
list  to  gain  admission  to  a  college. 

"  It  would  be  very  instnictive  for  all  students  in  training  colleges  to  pay 
visits,  where  possible,  to  really  good  country  schools,  where  by  watching  a 
resourceful  t«icher,  who  econmnises  time  and  keeps  all  her  classes  at  work. 
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they  would  leftm  leasons  tbfiX  would  stand  them  in  good  stead  in  any  kind 
pf  acbooL 

"Amongst  my  country  schoola  I  find  some  of  the  beat  and  some  of  the  General 
worst  schoola  in  my  district.  In  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  strange  if  efficiency. 
Bome  of  them  were  not  in  a  bad  state.  For,  in  addition  to  the  other 
obvious  difficulties  of  the  country,  in  very  small  schoola  the  head  teacher 
changes  on  an  average  much  more  often  than  the  bead  teacher  of  a  large 
town  school.  Moreover  the  change  of  a  head  teacher  of  a  small  sckool 
breaks  the  continuity  of  work  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  it  would  in 
a  large  school  with  many  assistants.  The  mpid  rate  of  deterioration 
poesiblM  in  such  ciKumatasca  in  a  amail  school  must  be  seen  to  be 
believed. 

"  Owing  to  the  fact  that  each  pariah  or  School  Board  district  ia  an  inde- 
pendent unit,  country  education  a«  a  wAoU  suffers  from  isolation  and  vrant 
of  organisation.  To  give  examples.  A  head  teacher  leaves,  and  perhape 
for  three  montha  the  achoo!  may  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  some  wholly 
unqualified  person  ;  or,  again,  lack  of  combination  puts  it  out  of  the  power 
of  rural  schools  to  offer  instruction  in  such  subjectH  aa  manual  work, 
cookery,  etc,  or  to  improve  the  inatmction  of  pupi!  teachers. 

"  Before  country  education  can  be  organisefl  into  a  better  system  it  seema  Aaaociation  " 
necessary  that  some  form  of  association  and  control,  irpread  over  large  wantctl- 
oTvcM,  must  be  called  into  existence — an  association  which,  however, 
should  not  supersede  local  management  or  stifle  local  interest  Under 
present  conditions  the  areas  of  school  districts  are  too  amall  to  ensure  that 
efKcient  management  shall  be  secured  ;  while  no  adequate  system  exists 
for  supplying  conunon  needs  by  me.tns  of  combination. 

"The  isolation  of  the  country  board  school  is,  I  think,  more  marked  than 
that  of  the  voluntary  school  ;  out  in  neither  class  of  schools  can  efficient 
management  be  secured  under  present  conditions  with  any  degree  of 
certainty. 

"The  subjects  of  instruction  ill  a  country  school  muet,  up  to  a  certain  Snlijects 
point,  be  much  the  same  as  those  of  a  town  school ;  but,  of  course,  bcth  tanglit. 
country  and  town  schools  must  endeavour  in  some  special  way  to  €t  their 
scholaia  for  the  life  that  lies  before  them.     On  what  lines  country  schools  Counaoa 
ahoiUd  iry  definitely  to  meet  the  needa  of  the  case  ia  one  of  the  problems  tbintt*. 
of  to-day.     Without  attempting  to  decide  a  question  which  has  to  be 
worked  out  by  experience,  1  think  we  may  agree  it  ia  quite  safe  tu 
encourage  country  teachers  to  try  in  every  way  to  traiji  children's  observa- 
tion and  to  nourish  their  interest  in  the  oommon  things  around  them. 
Many  w^a  of  doing  this  will  occur  to  the  resourceful  teacher ;  outdoor 
lessons,  collections  of  wild  flowers,  etc.,  use  of  rain-gauge  and  thermometer 
at   school,  and  the  keeping  of  a  achool    naturaJiat's    diary    (in    whicl 
interesting  facts  of  natural  history  observed  by  the  child^n  are  noted 
down  under  the  teaclier'a  supervisionX  are  some  of  the  means  by  which 
children's  interest  ini(^t  be  engaged.    In  a  county  of  large  holdings—like 
Norfelk — where  a  man  is  cither  a  large  employer  or  a  labourer,  to  teach 
"Theory  of  Agriculture"  in.  elementary  schools  is,  I  cannot  but  ^link,  Agricnltnre, 
waste  of  time.    There  may  be  conditions  of  rural  life  where  such  instruc- 
tion, if  (dven  auitably,  may  be  useful,  especially  in  the  evening  school  :  but 
so  far  a»  I  have  had  any  experience  of  a^rioiltural  instruction  in  schools 
it  haa  been  too  bookish  and  theoretical  to  he  of  any  good  to  boys  whose 
first  work  will  be  to  scare  crows  or  herd  pigs. 

"  I  ido  not  despair  of  seeing  some  attempt  made  to  introduce  manual  utiier 
insti notion,  cottage  gardening,  cookery  (or  housewifery-)  into  rural  adiools  indniariaJ 
on  a  scale  large  enough  to  ensure  it  a  fair  trial.    Such  instruction,  supple-  Bubjei^tx. 
menting  the  more  lil)eral  element  iry  education  which  may  be  hopefully 
anticipated  under  the  New  Code,  would,  I  feel  sure,  bear  useful  fruit  in 
such  a  district  aa  mine.     The  difficulties  which  atand  in  the  way^  however, 
can,  so  far  as  I  see,  only  be  removed  by  combination  ui  «:hools,  in  ord^*  to 
provide  the  funds.      Time  for  teaching  «uch    subjects    might,  in    my 
opinion,  be  found  if  the  requirements  in  arithmetic  were  Judiciously 
lightened. 

"  There  are  in  ray  district  not  an  inaigitificant  number  of  country  schools.  Town  and 
vihere  .the  jeducabion  given  may  be  favourably  compared  (so  far  aa  cou'  country 
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Mliools  parUoa  la  admiaaible)  with  th&t  of  good  town  sf^hools  ;  and  with  thia  rxrint 

•unipareil.       m  favour  of  tbe  country  school,  that,  having  to  do  much  work  by  toem- 
selves,  the  oldw  childran  Acquire  the  haUti  of  salf-help  and  «elf-raliiuice 
to  a  degree  not  reAcbed  alwa^rs  even  in  good  town  schools. 
Infanta'  "The  ^reakwt  point  in  country  schools  generaliy  (though  I  can  tiunk'of 

teaching—It  notable  exceptions)  is  the  infante'  instruction.  Owing  to  a  want  <rf 
weak  point.  Hjjjciai  training  in  infants'  school  methods  and  lack  of  sympalhjr  with  the 
nature  of  yottng  children,'  teachers  do  not '  teach  hy  natural  methods,  nor 
train  young  children  to  use  their  powers  of  observation  and  reasoning' 
(lUvd.  Inst  Appendix  IX.),  but  instead  prematnrely  prepare  them  for 
elementary  subjects  on  methods  ill-auited  to  their  age.  (^Idrea  in  t^ 
lower  standards,  too,  are  very  frequently  taught  by  'arbitrary  and  con- 
ventional methods'  without  being  trained  to  observe  and  reason  <and,  in 
this  respect,  are  kept  in  countenance  by  many  town  schocds).  But  it 
behoves  the  rural  teacher  first  and  foremost  to  see  that  the  infants  are 
rightly  trained,  and  that  the  lower  stondai'ds  are  not  merely  drilled  in 
spelling  and  sum-doing,  but  taught  to  reason  and  observe,  iu  order  that 
when  these  obildren  get  into  upper  classes  they  may  have  gained  enough 
interest  in  their  work,  for  its  own  sake,  to  tnaKe  them  willing  and  able  to 
study  by  themselves." 

5. — EVESIKG   COSTINITATION    SCHOOLS. 

AsK^artee  ffhfn  by  CouiUy  CoimeiU. 
Mr.  Watkina  has  furnished  me  with  the  following  report  upon  the 
Evening  Schools  of  the  C^chester  District. 

Mr.  Watkins:— 

"The  evening  continuation  schools  of  the  Colchester  District  continue 
to  increase  in  number,  and  in  many  of  them  most  creditable  work  is  being 
done 
Colcrhedter  "With  the  esception  of  the  evening  schools  of  the  Colchester  School 

Board,  all  are  within  the  administrative  area  of  Essex  County  Council. 
The  county  of  Essex  is  divided  into  districts,  the  affairs  of  each  district 
being  managed  by  a  lx)cal  Committee,  and  to  each  Local  Committee  is 
allotted  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  be  s^wnt  on  technical  cloni^es  and 
evening  continuation  schools. 

"The  Local  Committees  in  many  districts  arrange  for  technical  classes 
in  such  useful  subjects  as  dressmaking,  cookery,  horticulture.  Woodwork, 
iind  in  suitable  places  in  navigation. 

"  Amongst  the  evening  continuation  schools  the  Local  Committees  distri- 
bute such  money  us  is  available  after  meeting  the  demands  of  the  fjurely  teti- 
nicttl  classes.  In  some  districts  there  is  very  little  spent  on  technical  clashes 
■  and  the  evening  continuation  schools  benent  more  in  consequence. 

"  'The  sums  of  money  granted  by  the  County  Council,  small  though  they 
are  in  most  case!!,  have  materially  assisted  in  enabling  a  numlcr  of  smal! 
niml  evening  schools  to  be  established  and  maintained.  It  is  in  such 
schools,  too,  that  relatively  the  most  pood  is  being  done,  and  the  fiwei 
County  Council  may  rc^wJ  its  expenditure  in  thia  direction  as  one  of  ita 
most  effectiveand  bendicial  acts  of  administration, 

"  The  subjects  taught  in  the  various  schools  are,  as  a  rule,  carefully  chosen 
so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils  and  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  real 
function  of  evening  schools  is  not  only  to  continue  and  supplement  the  work 
of  theday  schools,  but. to  provide  preparatory  instruction  m  sach  technical 
Hiibjecta  as  it  is  hoped  will  be  generally  taken  U|)  iu  the  respective  diatricte. 
Without  this  object  in  view  much  of  the  day  school  education  will  be 
thrown  away,  and  technical  classes  will  fail  to  be  fully  effective. 

"The  succe.is  of  many  evening  continuation  schools  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  direct  results  ef  the  instruction  in  the  several  subjects,  for 
frequently  the  most  pennanent  and  beneficial  effects  accompany  apparently 
poor  worL  'The  highest  value  of  such  schools  lies  not  in  the  amount  of 
information  obtained  therein,  but  in  the  formation  of  character  and  good 
liabite,  such  as  regularity  and  punctuality  of  attendance,  cheerful  and  ready 
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obedience,  tidiness  and  cleanliness  in  person  and  in  work,  and  the  economy 
of  tima 

"  NoTB  —The  Local  Committeee  do  iiot  liaadle  the  grants  made  to  the 
several  pariehea  wbicb  come  under  their  control  Alt  hills  are  paaeed  by 
the  Local  CcLitautlees  initialled  1^  the  Chairman,  and  then  sent  on  to  thu 
Central  Comimtiee,  from  whom  cheques  are  forwarded." 

Mr.  Oliver : — 

"  Many  more  schools  would  be  eatiJ>Jished  but  for  the  too  general  lack 
of  interest  in  Evening  Continuation  Schools  shown  by  Voluntaty  school 
managers  and  Boards. 

"  For  similar  indifference  several  Technical  Instruction  Committees  of 
County  Councils  are  alao  conspicuous. 

"  In  the  following  aretis,  the  Soke  of  Peterbgro',  Holland  County  Council 
(Dioith  Holland  DivieionX  tind  Hunts,  the  vorUng  pf  the  Technical 
iastrueticm  Couunittees  aa  rogaids  Evening  CoDtinuation  Schools  has 
been  most  unsatiafactory. 

"  All  these  areas  are  very  badly  Bupplied  with  Evening  Continuation 
Schools,  as  com^smd  with  other  parUi  of  the  district, 

"  The  Technical  Instruction  Couunittee  of  the  County  Council  for  the 
Soke  of  Peterboro'  has,  so  far  done  nothing  whatever  to  establish  or  to  aid 
KveniDS  Continuation  Schools,  and  some  inquiry  as  to  the  expenditure  of 
its  funds  appears  to  be  needed. 

"But  of  the  assistance  and  encouragement  t^orded  to  Evening  Con- 
tanuaCion  Sohools  by  the  Technical  Instmotion  Committee  of  the  Kesteven 
County  Council,  I  cannot  speak  too  highly. 

"  The  Technical  Instruction  Committees  of  the  Lindsey,  Leicestershire, 
and  Northanta  County  Councils  have  also  done  good  work. 

"  After  careful  inquiry  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  impera- 
tive, in  the  interests  of  education,  that  Technical  Instruction  Coniiaittees 
tihould  be  placed  under  closer  surveillance  and  that  the  expenditure  of  the 
grants  should  no  longer  be  left  in  the  nands  of  trustees,  almost  always 
unskilled  and  too  often  unsympathetic  as  regards  education. 

"  Much  of  the  suecosa  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Committees  of  the 
Kesteven  County  Council  in  establishing  and  maintaining  an  admirable 
system  of  Evening  Continuation  Schools  in  its  area  is  due  to  the  employ 
ment  of  an  efficient  organising  teacher.  It  should,  at  all  events,  be  made 
incumbent  upon  every  Technical  Instruction  Committee  to  employ  an  effi- 
cient organising  teacher. 

"On  this  page  I  give  a  table  showing  the  incomes  of  the  Technical 
Instruction  Cfommittees  within  the  Boston  district  for  the  years  1899-ldOO, 
with  the  expenditure  upon  Evening  Continuation  School*  for  the  corre- 
sponding years. 
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1899. 
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1000. 
Income. 

1898. 
Expenditure. 

1000 
Expend  itnre. 

KeBteveo 

£      a.    d. 
4,104  19    8 

£    a    d. 
4,<H4    1    6 

fad. 
£81    1    0 

£    s.   d. 
043  IS    6 

Lindsey 

t 

7,033    0    0 

Nil. 

408    4    8 

Holland         -        - 

1,060    0    0 

I,«30    0    0 

3DS    6    6 

S£;  10    6 

Leireetershire 

6,811    0    0 

6,576    0    0 

617  10    7 

840  16  U 

Rutland        ■       ■ 

400    0    0 

400    0    0 

211  13    6 

198    7    5 

Nwthantg     -       - 

6,841    0   .0 

8,204    0    0 

280    0    0 

428    0    0 

Hunts  -       ■       - 

1,650    0    0 

1,800    0    0 

WOO 

66    0    0 

Hoke  of  Peterboro' 

800    0    0 

SOO    0    0 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Y  Laclnding  balance  of  £1,002  fropi  1809. 
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"  In  my  district  mo3t  of  them  are  being  beli)ed  pecuniarily  by  the  County 
Council,  but  this  frequently  involvea  the  taking  of  subjects  for  which  the 
previous  education  of  the  day  school  has  not  fitted  the  scholars." 

Mr.  J.  Wilaon  :— 

"  My  district  is  a  portion  of  lindsey,  and  the  County  Council  have  done 
good  service  in  encouraging  evening  schools.  Moat  of  those  inspected  by 
me  are  also  aided  by  the  Council,  except  in  Grimsby," 

Mr.  Swinburne : — 

"By  grants,  as  well aaloansof  apparatus  and  book^  theCounty  Council 
have  reuderixi  invaluable  assistance  to  rural  evening  schools.  The  secretary 
tells  me  that  by  a  new  method  of  payment  small  schools  are  encouraged, 
and  large  ones  prevented  from  earning  too  much,  lie  pronounces  the 
Hubjects  generally  suitable,  but  agricultiual  subjects  and  gardens  still 
lacking.  He  suggests  that  all  grants  should  be  paid  W  the  County 
(Jouacii,  and  'whatever  happens,'  he  hopes  inspectors  will  be  appointed 
from  London,  'so  that  no  local  inttuencewili  make  them  fear  giving  honest 
reports.' 

"  I  believe  the  inspection  is  at  present  mainly  in  our  hands,  the  committee 
using  our  reports.  I  often  find  a  struggle  going  on  between  the  teacher, 
who  wishes  to  take  technical  subjects,  to  earn  tne  double  grant,  and  the 
lads,  whose  common  sense  revolts  against  superstructure  before 
foundations." 

Mr.  Henderson : — 

"  In  that  part  of  my  district,  in  which  I  am  justified  in  making  a  com- 
parison,  between  the  present  and  the  two  year  old  past,  the  number  of 
Kvening  Schools  has  rather  decreased,  notwithstanding  the  a'jsistance 
given  by  the  County  Councils.  To  these  bodies  is  in  a  great  measure  due 
the  fact  tha.  genuine  continuation  subjects  are  taught  iu  so  many  country 
schools." 

Mr.  Claughton  : — 

"M^  district  includes  parishes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County 
Councils  of  Norfolk,  Essex,  Cambridgeshire,  and  West  Suffolk,  but  it  is 
only  concerning  the  work  of  the  two  latter  that  I  need  offer  any  remarks, 
Hit  the  evening  schools  in  the  Norfolk  and  Essex  parts  of  my  district  are 
very  few.  In  Cambridgeshire  there  is  an  attempt  to  actively  organise  the 
evening  school  by  the  issue  of  a  code  and  the  appointment  of  an  orgunising 
viaitor.  This  official  signs  the  time-tables,  visits  the  schools,  and  practically 
selects  the  subjects.    The  grant  awarded  varies,  and  is  seldom  large. 

■'  In  West  Suffolk  there  is  very  little  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  orga- 
nisation or  to  inspect  the  teaching — a  lumu  sum  is  given  as  grant  provided 
that  the  school  is  reported  as  efficient  by  H.M.  Inspector— all  that  is 
required  is  that  a  certain  proportion  of  pupils  shall  be  taught  subjects 
other  iJian  elementary,  e.ij.,  if  a  few  lads  learn  'drawing'  the  grant  is 
earned.  The  term  'Technical  Instruction '  as  applied  to  these  clashes  is, 
therefore,  somewhat  misleading. 

"It  is  unfortunately  very  necessary  that  the  elementary  subjects  rfiould 
still  be  taurjit  in  the  evening  classes  in  the  country  villages  but  as  far  as 
possible  reading  and  writing  should  be  taught  incidentally  with  other 
Bubjects." 

Mr.  Tillard;— 

''  The  following  is  an  extract  froni  the  llirectorv  of  the  Technical  Educa- 
tion Committee  of  the  Norfolk  County  Council,  showing  to  what  exjent  the 
Council  assists  Evening  Continuation  School''. 

"  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Technical  Education  Committee  of  the 
Norfolk  County  Council  expresses  emphatically  ita  regret  that  there  are  so 
few  Evening  Continuation  Sch  jols  ;  also  that  it  insists  that,  wherever  poft- 
sible,  such  closs^  shall  b:$  pla:wl  under  the  Board  of  Education. 
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" '  No  claasea  will  be  recognised  by  the  Technicai  Edncation  Committee, 
which  meet  before  6.30  p.m.,  ezcapt  cookery,  dresa-cutting,  dairy  and 
laundry  claaees,  and  other  flpecially  recognised  classes  on  Saturdays. 

"  '  For  classes  in  subjects  recoepiHed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  White- 
hall, in  the  Code  for  Evening  Continuation  Schools,  no  grants  will  be 
made  by  the  Technical  Education  Committee  unless  such  classas  are 
being  conducted  under  the  Board  of  Education,  Whitehall,  except 
where  it  has  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee  that 
thioueh  exceptional  reaaona  classes  cannot  be  placed  under  the  board, 
in  which  case  the  consent  of  the  Technical  Committee  must  be 
obtained.  Pupils  who  are  ineligible  to  attend  classes  under  the  Board 
of  Education,  such  as  pupil  teachers,  may  attend  special  classes,  such 
as  French,  shorthand,  etc.,  under  the  rules  of  the  committee  as  heretofore. 
Twenty-four  hours'  iaatmction  nmst  be  jjiven  in  each  aubiect  to  earn  a 
grant  from  the  Technical  Education  Committee,  whether  under  the  Board 
of  Education  (Whitehall)  or  not.  The  time  table  in  the  duplicate  must 
be  submitted  to  and  approved  l>y  the  organiaini^  wecretary  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session.  Notice  must  be  given  of  any  alteration  in  the  time  table, 
and  two  weeks'  notice  of  the  date  on  which  the  school  will  close  for  the 

"  '  In  the  event  of  a  school  being  compulsorily  closed  by  the  order  of  the 
medical  authority  of  the  district,  the  committee  will  allow  a  grant  propor- 
tionate to  the  period  during  which  the  school  was  open. 

"  '  The  payments  will  be  based  on  average  attendance  on  the  following 

scale,  provided  that  the  Technical  Education  Committee  are  satiafied  with 
the  instruction  given  ;  — 

For  each  pupil  up  to  10  in  class    lOs.  per 

„            „    from  10  to  20  in  class  ...      Ss,  „ 

„  „    from  20  upwards 2s.  „ 

" '  Grants  will  not  be  paid  upon  more  than  four  subjects.  The  amount  of 
grant  paid  will  notexceed£Sfor  any  onesubject.  For  theremainingsnbjects 
the  grant  will  not  exceed  an  average  of  £G  each.  Each  class  must  meet  at 
least  24  times.  No  grant  will  be  made  for  students  in  any  class  who  make 
lesa  than  12  attendances.  Each  lesson  mu-st  lost  at  least  one  hour.  More 
than  two  lessons  may  be  given  in  each  subject  in  one  week,  but  not  on  the 
same  day,  except  as  provided  for  in  the  reflations  for  Evening  Continua- 
tion Schools  (page  58).  In  the  case  of  drawing  classes  an  additional  grant 
of  50  per  cent,  of  the  special  grant  received  from  the  Department  under 
Article  15°  of  the  Evening  Schools  code  will  be  made  provided  that  the 
grant  from  the  Board  of  Education  is  certified.  All  the  classes  receiving 
grants  from  the  Technical  Education  Committee  wilt  be  subject  to  inspce- 
tion  and  examination  by  the  County  Council's  Inspector. 

"'N.B. — ^Tbe  above  scale  does  not  apply  to  special  classes,  such  aa  cookery, 
dairy,  dress-cutting,  health  and  laundry  classe-s,  for  which  the  County 
Council  pays  the  whole  cost  of  tuition  :  nor  to  the  following  subjects  when 
taken  as  special  classes  apart  from  the  Evening  Continuation  Schools 
under  the  Code  of  the  Board  of  Education  :--.\uibulftnce,  bee-keeping,  fish 
culture,  horticulture,  and  veterinary  science,  for  which  special  scales  of 
payment  are  arranged  :  nor  to  popular  lantern  lectures,  which  may  be 
assisted  by  the  loan  ot  tne  necessary  apjiaratus,  but  towards  which  no 
grants  wiU  be  made. 

"  'Clothino. — Each  girl  is  expected  to  bring  plain,  neat  clothing,  to  be 
provided  with  4  white  calico  aprons,  4  blue  hnen  do.  with  bibs.  6  plain 
collara  1  pair  of  walking  boots,  1  pair  of  house  boots,  and  umbrella.  'Two 
print  dresses  should  be  brought  for  use  when  engaged  in  house-work,  and 
material  for  one  dress  to  be  made  during  residence  at  the  school. 

"'Term. — Two  months,  which  may  be  extended  to  three  where  .■pedal 
aptitude  is  shown  by  the  student. 
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"'Cost.— Bowd.lodf^ag,  waging,  and  truning,  15«.  6(2.  per  week,  paiil 
direct  to  tke  scbool  bj  the  Coanty  CoosciL 

"'Etesisg  Continuation  ScHoots.^The  Technical  Education  Com- 
mittee notice  with  ectreme  regret  bow  fev  eebool  boardit  or  school 
mana^ra  in  this  county  undertake  Continuation  Schools.  They  believe 
that  in  every  pariah  there  ou^t  to  be  a  Contianation  School ;  that  the 
aid  of  the  schoolmaster  is  esHcntioi  to  enconra^  boys  who  have  left  the 
day  school  to  continue  or  keep  up  their  education  ;  and  tha.t,  unlese  boys 
do  this,  the  money  spent  on  tbeir  eariy  educati<»i  is  in  many  casei  wasted. 

"'They  desire,  therefore, to  remind  school  manMeraand  technical edBrCa- 
tion  local  committees,  early  in  the  aesaon,  that  a  Contiunation  Scbool  can 
be  worked,  (a)  under  the  Board  of  Education  (Whiteliail)  alone,  (b)  under 
the  Board  of  Kdocation  (Whitehall)  uul  the  Teebnioal  Education 
Committee  combined. 

" '  If  (a),  scholars  may  be  inetraotRd  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  payments  can  be  claimed  from  the  Boaid  of  Edueation  (Whitehall) 
for  these  as  we)l  aa  other  suhjects  in  accordance  with  tiie  code,  but  no 
grant  can  be  claimed  from  the  Todinical  Bdncation  Committee. 

"  '  If  (b),  only  those  sdiolarB  who  ai*  not  receJTiag  education  in  readiiig, 
writing,  or  arithmetic,  may  be  counted  as  claiming  a  grant  from  the 
Technical  Education  Committee. 

" '  GranUs  will  be  made  by  this  committee  on  not  more  than  4  of  the  29 
subjects  given  on  page  X3  of  the  directory.  This  grant  will  be  based  upon 
the  average  attendance,  but  will  not  exceed  £B  for  the  first  subject,  nor 
more  than  an  average  of  £6  for  each  of  the  other  selected  subjects.  The 
scale  of  payment  is  shown  on  page  14.  Twenty-four  hours'  instruction  in 
each  subject  for  which  a  grant  is  claimed  from  the  Technical  Education 
(Committee  must  be  given,  and  the  attendance  of  pupils  who  have  not 
been  present  at  least  1  -Z  hours  will  not  be  counted  in  calculating  the  grant 
for  any  subject.  Not  more  than  one  hour,  nor  less  than  half-an-hour,  in 
any  one  day  may  be  counted  towards  the  12  and  24  hours'  instruction  in 
each  subject. 

"' The  committee  earnestly  implore  school  authorities  to  take  up  this 
important  question  in  time,  tomakeup  their  minds  what  subject  or  sultjeet-s 
vrin  lie  most  desirable  according  to  the  qualification  of  the  teachers  they  can 
secure  and  the  capacities  of  the  pupils  they  wish  to  attract,  and  to  suomit 
their  programme  to  the  organising  secretary  for  criticism,  if  they  propose 
to  claim  a  grant  from  the  Technical  Education  Committee. 

"  '  The  committee  are  prepared  to  guarantee  a  minimum  gnint  of  £3  to 
each  school  for  this  year,  provided  that  the  scheme  submitted  to  the 
orcanising  secretary  is  accepted,  even  though  the  attendance  should  fall 
lielow  the  numbers  excepted.'" 

Mr.  Mines : — 

"  Pecuniary  assistance  based  on  the  average  attendance  of  scholars  is 
given  to  Evening  Continuation  Schools  in  Norfolk  by  the  Technical  Educa- 
tion Committee  of  the  Norfolk  County  Council  according  to  the  following 
scale:— 

For  each  pupil  up  to  ten  in  annual  attendance.  lOs  per  annum. 

For  each  pupil  from  ten  to  twenty  in  annual  attendance,  5s.  per 

For  each  pupil  above  twenty  in  annual  attendance,  2s.  per  annum. 

"In  the  Isle  of  Ely  sums  of  money  proportionate  to  the  ^pulation  are 

allotted  to  each  parish  to  be  used  fi.- "■ ' -'  ^ /i--.^ — 

tion  Schools  and  for  lectures  on  agricul 
of  rural  industry." 

Mr.  Bartlett,  for  Mr.  Myers : — 

"  The  Cambridgeehire  and  Cambridge  Technical  Committee  p^d  for  la^t 

Star's  work  a  fixed  grant  of  Is.  per  night,  plus  one  half  of  tue  Variable 
rant  earned  on  certain  subjects,  the  total  amount,  however,  not  to  exceed 
£8,  .Special  grants  were  also  made  for  Woodwork,  Cookery,  etc.  The 
arrangements  made  for  the  current  year  are  lew  libetaJ.    OrdiiMrily,  no 
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arrant  mil  be  paid  in  casee  where  the  income  from  tJie  Board  of  Education 
reaches  4s.  per  hour,  so  there  is  obviously  a  danger  that  this  limitation  may 
act  as  a  premium  on  inefficiency.  Kestrictions  are  also  made  &a  to  the 
number  of  hours  for  which  grants  may  be  claimed,  and  no  school  will  be 
recognised  in  which  the  number  of  schoiara  on  the  bookn  fal]a  below  ten,  or 
the  average  attendance  below  eight. 

"  In  Hunts  a  grant  of  2d.  per  hour  is  paid  in  respect  of  each  attemlance 
made  in  an  approved  technical  subject,  and  should  the  total,  income  from 
sill  sources  be  insufficient  to  j>ermit  of  a  payment  of  at  least  3s.'  [jer  hour  to 
:lie  teachers,  the  deficit  is  made  up,  as  far  aa  the  funds  will  permit,  provided 
that  the  avei-age  attendance  does  not  fall  below  six. 

■'  In  Herts  a  bonus  is  gi  i'en,  equal  to  half  the  amount  of  the  Fixed  and 
Variable  Orintspaid  by  the  Board  of  Education,  for  all  subjects  within  the 
purview  of  the  Technical  Acta. 

"  In  the  Inie  of  Ely  the  Countv  Houncil  allots  grants  to  each  parish,  to  lie 
expended  for  any  so-called  technical  purpose  which  the  local  committee 
may  desire,  subject  to  a  notice  of  such  expenditure  being  made  to  the 
County  Council.  The  management  of  the  amount  allotted  to  the  city  of 
Ely  and  four  adjoining  parishes,  known  as  the  Ely  district,  is  in  the 
hands  of  one  committee,  which  provides  most  carefully  organised  and 
excellently  conducted  continuation  schools  in  all  the  places  under  their 
jurisdiction,  amongst  the  subjocta  taught  being  metal  work,  wood  work, 
type-writing,  shoe-mending,  and  cookery,  whilst  additional  provi;uon  in 
now  being  made  for  instruction  in  forged  metal  work,  laundry  work,  and 
dairy  work. 

"  The  teachers  are  paid  3a.  per  hour  for  their  services,  and  the  Com- 
mittee holds  itself  responsible  for  all  other  expenses  incurred.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  this  excellent  example  is  not  followed  in  any 
of  the  other  parishes  in  question. 

"  Very  few  of  them  give  any  assistance  to  Evening  Continuation  Schools, 
the  money  being  frequently  frittered  away  in  promoting  ploughing, 
thatching,  and  stacking  competitions,  with  an  occasional  grant  to  a.  hie  and 
drum  band  thrown  in. 

"  In  the  Saffron  Waldcn  Division  of  Essex,  the  Technical  Committee 
■loubles  the  grant  earned  on  approved  subjects,  up  to  a  maximum  of  £8, 
and  provision  is  now  being  lUiide  for  ambulance  lectures  ti;  be  given  at 
four  different  centres  by  an  experienced  medical  piuctitioner. 

"  Nearly  all  the  committees  insert  a  proviso,  making  the  payment  of 
their  grants  subject  to  a  satisfactory  report  i)eing  given  by  Her  Majesty's 
Inspector,  and  in  all  cases,  I  believe,  an  unsatisfactory  report  would 
nullify  the  grant" 


Mr.  Wix  :- 


J  BY  CousTv  Council. 


HeTt4<  Conniy  Council 


'  Subject*  Aided. 


Commercial  Corr^spondeiioe,  AriLli- 
metic.  Geography,  Algebr<i, 
Mec  so  ration.  Magnetism,  Uotli. 
culture.  Agriculture,  Book- 
keeping, Shortliand,  Ne«iile- 
work.  Drawing,  Cookery, 
Joinery. 

Shorthand.  Agriculture. 

Sinking,  Elementary  Physicx  and 
Gneitiistry,  Lifii  aiid  Duties  of  the 
Citizen. 


"  The  County  Councils  appear  to  differ  very  widely  in  their  methods  of 
aiding  evening  schools  ;  in  Beds  ind  Hunts  grants  are  given  to  but  few 

schools  and  only  for  subjects  which  are  more  or  less  '  technical '  j  in  Herta 
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aid  U  given  to  mciny  scliools,  and  apparently  indiscriminately  for  nearly  all 
aubjects.'  I  think  the  former  plan  is  the  better.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
County  Councils  test  the  work  of  the  schools  ;  I  believe  they  have  their 
own  officers,  but  in  only  one  case  hss  a  County  Council  asked  for  my 
opinion  of  the  work.  Small  scholarships  of  £2  each  are  offered  by  the 
Herts  County  Council  to  the  most  deserving  scholars  in  all  eveninff 
schools,  and  these  scholarships  are  awarded  on  examination." 

6.— Pupil  Teacherb  and  Teacbeks  itndeb  Article  68. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  in  this  division  say  that  in  their  own  districts 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  pupil  teachers  increases,  while 
others  say  that  it  is  less  felt  than  formerly.  Amone  the  latter  class 
are  Messrs.  Oliver  and  Wix.  Indeed,  Mr.  Wix  says  that  "  though  the 
district  is  smaller  than  it  was  two  years  ago,  the  number  of  candidates 
is  as  large." 

The  more  general  experience  is  that  in  the  rural  schooh  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  pupil  teachers  increases,  and  that  their  places  are 
being  supplied  by  monitors  or  additional  teachers  under  Article  68. 
This  stale  of  things  is  mainly  due  to  the  difficulty  of  providing  pupil 
teachers  in  lural  schools  with  educ;itional  advantages  similar^ to  those 
enjoyed  in  populous  centres.  In  many  cases,  however,  where  candi- 
dates are  forthcoming  in  sufficient  numbers  there  is  a  dearth  of  suitable 
ones,  and  school  boards  and  school  managers  do  not  always  exercise 
reasonable  care  in  selecting  thei'*  candidates.  The  work  of  thecentrea 
is  much  hampered  by  the  presence  of  students,  whose  abilities  are  of  a 
low  order.  We  generally  regret  that  the  time  given  to  study  by  the 
pupil  teachers  is  so  fully  occupied  in  preparation  for  annual  exami- 
nations.    The  work  of  the  central  classes  is  cramped  accordingly. 

Mr.  Davies  says  :— 

"On  the  whole,  care  is  being  bestowed  on  pupil  teachers  in  the  way  of 
putting  in  knowledge  ;  what  they  are,  as  a  rule,  lamentably  deficient  in  is 
the  power  to  acquire  knowln^e  for  themselves,  to  read  and  study  to 
profit.  I  have  urged  on  the  Lincoln  Centre  Superintended  Preparation 
Classes." 

Mr.  TiUard  says : — 

"I  wish  that  less  of  their  energies  were  taken  up  in  preparing  for 
examinations,  and  that  they  had  more  leisure  time  for  reading  books 
wholly  unconnected  v  ith  th^ir  work  and  for  general  self-culture." 

The  use  of  the  bicycle  enables  many  rural  teachers  to  attend  the 
Colchester  central  classes. 

Here  much  good  has  been  done  by  providing  instruction  in  school 
music,  art,  science,  and  Kindergarten  methods  to  teachers  under 
Article  68,  and  others  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
given.  The  classes  for  this  purpose  have  been  held  on  Saturday  mom- 
ingB,  and  have  beoti  much  appreciated  by  those  who  have  attended 
ihem. 

*  [Note.— I  ani  infurmed  that  giants  are  given  by  the  Herts  Connty  Council 
for  all  subjeots  except  writing  nnd  composition  anit  reading,  and  that  the  rale 
of  crant  OQ  each  anbiect  is  50  percent,  of  the  Government  grant  fur  that 
subject— a  method  oi  payment  nhii^h  bears  hardly  on  the  Binaller  sohoolB.  it 
must,  howerer,  be  admitted  tbat  but  for  the  County  Council  grants  several  of 
he  mral  eveniniE  ichooU  in  Herts  would  cesBe  to  exist-] 
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The  Inspectors  of  the  Division  are  generally  well  disposed  towards 
"Art.  68"  teachers.  At  anv  rate  wo  recognise  that  they  are  at 
present  indispensable.  It  is  idle  to  rail  at  them  for  certain  admitted 
shortcomings  unless  we  try  bo  put  them  in  the  way  of  self- 
improvement. 

The  Colchester  experiment  seems  to  me  to  be  simple  and  effective ; 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  adopted  in  places  which  have  not  yet  tried  it.  Mr. 
Daviea  suggests  that  "  Art.  6S  teachers  might  be  placed  in  hostels 
attiiched  to  training  colleges  for  (say)  two  or  three  months  of  con- 
secutive instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching,  in  theory  at'  college 
lectures,  in  practice  at  the  model  schools  .  .  .  with  direction  in  reail- 
iiig,  how  to  read,  and  what  to  read." 

Mr.  Claughton  says  : — 

i  to  obtain  permitBion  from  the  maDagerx 

„  '1  for  a  candidate  under  Art.  68  to  attend 

and  watch  the  classes  aj.  work  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  or  at  any  rate 
once  or  twice  a  week,  and  thus  get  some  proper  idea  of  method  at  the 
beginninjc-  Of  course  this  does  not  apply  to  those  candidates  who  have 
been  pupil  teachers,  but  have  failed  at  the  scholarship  examination." 

Mr.  Tillard'e  remarks  on  teachers  of  this  class  are  embodied  in  his 
paper  on  Small  Rural  Schools. 

7.— Aid  Grant. 

The  Volnntary  School  Aid  Grant  has  been  a  decided  boon  to  CokheHter. 
managers  and  teachers  in  the  'Colchester  district,  which  is  chiefly 
ugrioaltural.  The  distribution  of  this  grant  has  been  on  the  whole 
equitable,  and  complaints  have  been  few  and  far  between.  The  general 
opinion  agrees  with  mine ;  but  I  append  a  few  remarks  made  oy  my 
colleagues. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  this  gi-ant  are  visible  everywhere.  By  its 
aid  schools  have  become  better  equipped  and  furnished,  the  salaries  of 
teachers  have  been  deservedly  increased,  better  qiialiiied  teachers  have 
been  employed,  and  in  some  cases  an  addition  to  the  staff  has  been 

It  is  also  very  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  voluntary  contributions 
have  in  but  very  few  cases  decreased  in  amount,  yet  the  fact  must  be 
emphasised  that  the  local  subscriptions  in  some  places  are  much  Ices 
than  they  should  be,  and  could  be  increased  if  a  real  effort  were  made 
to  do  so. 

Unfortunately  in  nearly  all  cases  of  insufficient  income  the  first  to 
suffer  is  the  teacher,  who  either  has  to  work  with  an  inadequate  staff 
or  submit  to  a  reduction  of  salary. 

Mr,  Oliver ;  — 

"  In  some  cases  it  has  appealed  to  me  that  the  Governing  bodies  have 
been  too  easily  satisfied  witli  the  efforts  made  by  the  managers  to  obtsin 
voluntary  contributiona  But,  on  the  whole,  I  think  that  the  grant  has 
been  fairly  distnbuied. 

"More  aid  might,  I  think,  be  given  by  associations  providing  a  numberof  j^gn(j_^,i(,j 
seta  of  good  illustrations  for  object  lessons  of  various  kinds,  and  a  number 
of  sets  of  maps  named,  blank  and  relief. 

"These  could  be  hired  for  a  year  by  the  schools  in  the  association.  A 
great  economy  upon  the  exnenditure  for  such  apparatus  (always  a  heavy 
Item  in  small  schools)  wouta  be  effected,  and  a  good  supply  of  apparatus 
secured." 
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Mr.  DsvIm  :— 

"The  tendency  to  fritter  away  tho  money  on  little  grants  to  every  school 
ia  I  am  glad  to  say,  disappearing ;  bot,  if  I  may  judge  from  mv  own 
district,  the  state  of  the  Town  Voluntary  School  has  ^n  rendered  more 
precarious  than  before  by  an  increased  rate  of  expenditure,  such  Uiat  in 
spite  of  aid  grants  the  deficit  on  the  school  accoont  is  growing  annually." 

Mr.  Henderson  : — 

"  That  some  schools  do  not  receive  a  perhaps  superfluous  aid  is  more 
often  due  to  the  public  Bi>irit  of  the  managers  than  to  the  discrimination 
of  the  associations.  I  regret  also  to  state  that  there  ia  a  growing  tendency 
to  pay  the  aid  grant  into  the  general  funds,  and  to  patch  up  afterwards  for 
audit  an  :iccount  of  its  allocation  to  the  specified  purposes,  thereby 
rendering  it  almost  a  hopeless  task  to  trace  its  application.  It  would 
bo  of  great  advantage  if  managers  were  required  to  specially  mark  and 
set  aside  vouchera  for  payments  made  out  of  the  aid  grant" 

Mr.  Wix  r— 

" In  1898  I  had  to  report  a  slight  decrease  (al)OUt  22  per  cent.)  in 
voluntary  contributions.  This  year  I  find  that  voluntary  contrilHitionH 
have  risen  from  £10,267  Is.  61d.  in   1893  to  £11,252  7s.  6d.  in  1900,  an 


^ , .n  any  case  the  result  is  very  satisfactory,  and  if  the 

voluntary  contributions  lost  by  the  closing  or  transference  to  school  boards 
of  five  voluntary  schools  (about  £320)  be  taken  into  account,  the  increase 
is  1 1-4  per  cent.  In  this  part  of  England,  therefore,  the  aid  grant  has  acted 
as  a  stimulus.'' 

8._{a)  LiTSKARY  Education  ;  (6)  Universiit  Aid  to  Teachers. 
ConirihuUd  by  Mr.  Myers 

Mr.  Myers,  of  whose  death  I  heard  with  deep  regret  only  a  few 
days  ago,  was  good  enough  to  furnish  me  with  some  expression  of  his 
■  opinion  on  the  literary  side  of  education  in  elementary  schools.  From 
some  remarks  of  his  printed  as  ^nit  ai  a  General  Report  a  few  years 
ago,  I  had  gathered  that  he  felt  it  was  necessary  to  encourage  the 
scientific  and  technical  side  in  deference  to  the  tendency  of  the  times, 
and  because  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  reading,  and  of  a  reliance  on 
good  books  for  educational  enjoyment  (md  improvement,  had  proved  t'> 
some  extent  a  failure. 

Whether  I  had  understood  bim  rightly  or  not,  I  asked  him,  if  he 
could  do  so  without  inconvenience,  to  let  me  have  his  present  views  on 
the  subject,  as  I  felt  that  he  possessed  qualifications  for  doing  so 
beyond  those  of  ordinary  men. 

I  give  his  reply  on  this  question  and  some  observations,  also  kindly 
supplied  at  my  request,  on  the  subject  of  the  relations,  actual  or 
possible,  of  the  teaching  universities  to  elementary  school  teachers. 

"  You  have  aaked  whether  I  think  th^t  the  literary  side  of  education, 
which  has  of  late  years  been  exposed  to  more  formidable  competition  from 
the  scientific  side  than  was  the  case  of  old,  could  be  carried  substantially 
farther  among  teachers  and  scholars  of  elementary  schools,  so  a«  to  jiroduce 
a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  best  ideas  of  our  time  and  a  greater  power 
of  appreciating  literai^r  eicellenee. 

"  I  do  certainly  think  that  in  this  direction  education  could  gradually  be 
much  advanced  without  any  great  expenditure  of  additional  tiiae  or  money, 
if  in  the  first  place  those  who  teach  the  teachers  ware  chosen  for  thorough 
competence  in  such  matters,  and  if,  in  the  second  j|iace,  the  teachers  made 
it  a  primai'y  object  that  the  children  should  be  initiated  into  whatevw  of 
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>)eat  Itas  been  and  is  being  taught   and  written  in   England  by  poets, 
)ihilosophers,  and  critica. 

"I  doubtj  iiowever,  whether  this  wo  uld  be  the  best  way  of  spending  the 
children's  time.  It  is  not  likely,  in  th  e  first  place,  that  improved  Hteniry 
training  would  tend  to  any  literary  output  of  real  value.  \VhiIe  scientific 
attainments  are  of  Tecagniaed  use  aim  nst  everywhere,  there  is  such  a  gint 
of  second-rate  literary  production  that  the  newcomer  in  that  field  can 
liardly  hope  to  supply  any  real  news  except  his  own.  So  far  as  my  own 
))erson^  ex|Mrience  fcoes,  mi»«over,  I  find  literary  talent  among  elemen- 
tary scholars  much  rarei  than  mathematical — or  I  should  tather  say  that 
whereas,  from  various  districts  whi(^  I  have  inspected,  I  could  count 
|>erhapS'adciien  boys  and  girls  whose  mathematical  faculty  has  buen  worth 
cultivating  to  the  full,  I  have  never  observed  any  indication  of  native 
litertjry^iits.  Whore  such  a  gift  exists  it  is  less  difficult  for  ita  possessor 
than  it  is  for  the  boy  with  a  turn  for  science  to  educate  himself  out  of 
school. 

"  I  shall  perhaps  be  thought  old-fashioned  for  adding  that  I  think  that  a 
child  destined  to  a  simple  country  life  is  not  certain  to  be  the  happier  for  a 
moreintimateintroductionintothethoughtHandperplexitiesoftheactualage. 
1  speak  in  no  spirit  of  obscurantism,  but  the  child  cannot  learn  everything  ; 
he  can  learn,  after  all,  very  little  ;  and  while  science  is  the  moKt  stable  and 
(irogTHSSTve  manifextation 'of  the  thought  of  our  age,  it  is  also  often  pre- 
sented in  such  a  fashion  as  tio  afford  a  training. in  style  and  diction,  as 
well  as  in  reasoning  and  obaervatinn. 

"■Such  books  as  D'krwai'a  '  Naturalist's  Voyage,'  Wallace's  '  Malay 
Archipelagck'  Ixxigp's  '  Pioneers  of  Science,'  Hall's  '  Starry  Heavens,'  should, 
I  think,  find  a  plae*  in  every  school  library— liuieHS,  indeed,  they  are  lent 
from  tame  to  lime-  by  some  free  library,  in  purauaiice  of  the  commendiiUle 
practice  of  the  Cambridge  Free  libmry,  which  lends  batches  of  i-ooksto 
t'ambridge  schools  in  turn,  I  may  add  that  it  seems  to  me  to  fall  within 
the  duties  of  an  insjiector  to  give  such  help  asi  he  can  to  individual  teachers 
and  children  who  realty  do  show  literary  tastes,  and  who  may  sometimes 
lie  much  advantaged  by  guidance  in  the  choice  of  books. 

"  Turning  to  the  question  of  the  facilitation  of  the  entry  of  elementary  Teachers 
teachers  into  the  Universitiea  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  such  entry  is  at  nt  the 
Cambridge  sufficiently  easy  already— for  boys,  at  any  rate.    It  is  still  to  be  Univemit 
dft'ired  tliat  there  shoufci  te  scholarships  enough  at  Newnhaiu  and  Girton  to 
make  it  nearly  as  easy  for  a  girl  to  get  a  scholarship  there  as  it  is  for  a 
iwiy  to  get  one  at  a  small  coUeae.    There  are  newer  universities  which  it 
may  be  desirable  towiden  at  the  bottom.    What  Cambridge  most  needs,  I 
think,  is  to  be  widened  at  the  top.     It  is  of  more  teachers,  rather  than  of 
more  scholars,  that  our  need  is  urgent  here. 

"  Moreover,  white  fully  recognising  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  Cam- 
bridge Day  Training  College,  I  do  not  like  to  take  for  gianted  that  the 
atmosjiereof  a  University  must  necessarily  be  better  for  students  than 
the  atmosphere  of  a  residential  training  college.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
l>ost  of  head  of  a  training  college  is  educationally  even  more  important 
than  the  post  of  an  inspector ;  and  if  the  head  of  a  training  colle^  is 
)>em)ea ted  with  the  best  academical  'tpirit.hisauthoritativeixwition  should 
enable  him  to  present  that  spirit  to  his  students  in  a  specially  concentrated 

9. — DRAWINa 
Mr.  Hudson : — 

"Since  writing  my  last  report  on  the  drawing  of  the  Eastern  Division 
under  the  new  riijime,  I  am  pleased  to  note  a  gradual  adoption  of  broader 
and  sounder  educational  principles,  and  occasionally  a  .■client  indication  of 
a  more  progressive  and  educational  course  of  study.  But  very  much 
remains  to  be  done  to  rajse  the  work  of  an  average  primary  school  to  a 
really  efficient  standard,  a  standard  absolutely  necessary  if  a  pro|«r  foun- 
dation is  to  be  Uid  for  the  superstructural  work  of  our  continuation  and 
technical  classes  and  schools. 

"It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  usual  rural  school  is  one  of  the  Kural 
weakest  links  in  the  educational  chain,  and  the  reasons  are  verv  evident.  Scliooln. 
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First  and  foremoat  the  weakness  of  the  finances  do3S  not  admit  of  «n 

efficient  staff  to  teach  the  subject ;  secondly,  there  is  the  aparhy  of  the 

school  authorities  as  to  the  object  or  necessity  of  any  form  of  drawing  or 

manual  training. 

Staffing.  "  TiiB  ^reat  dilBcnlty  appeara  to  be   that  when    additional    help  is 

required  in  small  schools,  the  question  of  finance  (cheap  laboiu)  govenw 

the  selection  of  an  assistant,  rather  than  the  ability  to  teacL    Hence  the 

complaint  of  head  teachen*  that  they  tberaselves  naTe  virtually  to  teach 

the  subject  throughout  the  school. 

Iiuw  cliisufi.       "Consequently  to  ease  the  pressure  of  work  a  lower  standard  of  classifica- 

rHlton.  tiQQ  isoften  adopted,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  the  upper  standardx 

sufficient  time- 
MuRKtstions  ^fl\  That  every  facility  bo  afforded  to  subordinate  teachers  (pupil- 

foriii.provuif!         teachere,  Art.  68.  Ac.)  to  qualify  themselves  by  attending  local  classes 
teacluni:  under  County  Councils,  dtc.,  and  if  these  be  not  available,  by  private 

™  '  ^'  study  and  practice,  perhaps  under  the  head  teacher. 

{b)  That  a  continuous  and  systematic  course  of  study  be  arranged 
for  these  assistant -teachers,  which  will  of  course  improve  their  teach- 
ing power,  making  their  assistance  much  more  valuable. 

(c)  That  an  essentia!  part  of  such  course  must  be  practice  in  free- 
arm  drawing  froni  th^  snoulder,  on  the  blackboard  or  othw  suitable 
surface  (prepared  straw  board,  brown  paper,  liuoleum,  etc.)  :  these 
..tudies  sliould  be  large  and  simple,  drawn  with  a  bold,  free,  con- 
tinuous line,  entirely  by  eye  judgment,  no  mechanical  measurement 
being  used  for  freehand  or  object  drawing.  Ccdoured  chalks  and 
black  and  white  may  be  used  for  rapid  illustrations  of  object  lessons. 
A  few  simple  principles  might  be  introduced  for  elementary  exercise.^ 
in  design. 

"  I  feel  that  if  the  above  suggestions  were  carried  ou^  there  would  be  no 

'  diiUculty  in  keeping  up  the  drawing  to  the  standard  of  the  generaisul^ecte, 

and  a  murli  better  foundation  would  be    obtained  for  we  continuation 


To  the  Presideni  of  ihe 

Board  of  Eduealion. 


\  have  the  honour  to  be,  etc., 

W.  E.  CURREY 
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Gbsbral  Ekport  for  &t  Year  1900  iy  J.  G.  FirzMAUSica.  Esq., 
om  of  Sis  Majesti/s  Chuf  Injectors,  on  the  SCHOOLS  in  A< 
North  Central  Division,  comprising  the  Counties  of  Chester, 
Derby,  NornNGHAM,  and  Stafford,  and  parts  of  Lancaster, 
LlMOOLN,  and  WORCESTER. 


Mt  Lord  Dure, 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  your  Grace  a  report  on  the  state 
of  the  North  Central  Division,  to  which  I  was  appointed,  in  succession 
to  the  Rev.  C.  U.  Parez,  on  the  lat  of  January,  1900.  I  truat  the  fact 
of  my  having  been  recently  appointed  may  be  indulgently  borne  in 
mind  by  any  who  may  take  the  trouble  to  read  my  report. 

I  propose  to  make  my  observations  under  the  nine  following  heads : 
— Attendance,  Supply,  Article  84  (b),  Subjects  of  Instruction, 
Voluntai-y  Schools  Aid  Grant,  Circular  435,  Condition  of  Children, 
Miscellaneous,  Conclusion. 

Attendance. 

I  begin  with  "  Attendance,"  for  this  I  consider  the  most  im- 
portant subject  with  which  1  have  to  deal,  firstly,  because  a  bad 
attendance  weakens  instruction  and  is  extravagant ;  secondly,  because 
the  habit  of  regularity  at  stated  times  in  early  youth  is  an  excellent 
training  for  the  babit  of  punctuality  in  later  iife,  and  lastly,  and  this 
indeed  covers  the  whole  ground,  because  the  success  of  education 
conducted  at  school  depends  on  attendance. 

Now  with  what  success  is  the  difficult  feat  of  securing  auendance 
accomplished  in  Uiis  division  1 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentile  of  average  attendance  com-  Coniparinon 
pared  with  the  number  of  children  on  the  registers,  the  last  day  of  the  of  att«niUiwc 
school  year  during  the  last  two  years,  in  the  nine  districts  comprised  in  throughout 
this  division.  tHvision. 


District. 

1899. 

1900. 

WoWerliampton 

86-8 

85-6 

Stafford 

85-0 

85-9 

Stoke-upon-Tren 

855 

85-1 

Lichfield       - 

84-6 

84-7 

Crewe  - 

83-7 

831 

Chester 

I      «"' 

81-8 

8311 

81-3 

Derby  -       ■ 

81  l 

81-4 

Stockport     - 

,., 

76-0 
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The  percentage  for  the  division  is  83,  slightly  higher  than  that  for 
EngUna  generally. 

Obviously  it  would  be  higher,  but  for  tbe  CMnpantively  low  per- 
centage of  attendance  in  the  Stockport  district  which  is  low,  among 
other  causes,  on  account  of  the  number  of  half-timers  in  its  schools. 
Prevalence  of  The  attendance,  it  will  be  observed,  is  almost  stationary,  but  with  a 
Epidemics,  slight  tendency  the  wrong  way  in  1900;  this,  I  believe^  is  is  conse- 
quence of  epidemics  which  have  been  very  prevalent  during  the  last 
twelve  months. 

From  information  which  I  have  received  from  school  boards  and 
school  attendance  committees  in  my  own  district,  Derby,  I  am 
able  to  publish  the  following  table.  It  may  bo  useful  in  showing  to 
boards,  not  very  successful  in  getting  a  satisfactory  attendance,  what 
other  boards  under  somewhat  stntilar  circumstaaces  have  beeit  able  to 
accomplish.  Tn  order  that  this  may  be  fairly  done,  I  distinguish  between 
"  Town  "  and  "  Country  "  boards. 


The  Buxton  School  Board,  last  on  the  above  list,  prtJes 

satisfied  with  tbcattendance  at  their  schools.  The  lowneas  is  ascribed 
to  the  irregularity  of  children  under  five  years  of  age,  and,  in  the 
summer,  of  children  over  fourteen  years  of  age;  but  of  the  latter,  it 
may  be  remarked,  there  are  only  twenty-three.  No  special  effiurts 
appear  to  be  taken  to  improve  attendance,  yet  it  has  improved  22  in 
the  last  year. 

Matlock,  which  heads  the  list,  and  is,  like  Buxton,  a  resort  of 
tourists  and  invalids,  is  not  satisfied  with  a  much  higher  percentage. 
Mumps,  measles,  scarlet  fever  have,  it  is  said,  temporarily  aflected  the 
attendanc«. 

Derby  is  not  at  all  satisfied  with  its  percentage.  Mr.  William 
Bemrose,  the  chairman  of  the  school  board,  in  his  annual  address  for 
1898  thus  expresses  himself : — 

"  To-day,  seventeen  children  out  of  every  hundred  are  absent  from  school. 
One  half  of  these  children  are  not  absent  from  illness,  but  from  mott  trii-ial 
causes,  which  might  easily  be  ovenxMne  by  a  small  eS<:s-t  on  the  part  of 
the  parents,  more  especially  the  mothers.    Will  this  appeal  be  made  in 

■n1 


"  Parents,  for  a  small  present  piti 
Bacriiice  the  future  prospects  of  their  children. 


pittance  of  a  weekly  wage,  are  willing  to 
-en.  This  runnirg  about  the 
street*  as  errand  boys  encourages  habits  that  moBt  thoughtful  parents  will 
make  some  present  sacrifice  to  avoid.  When  a  youth's  career  is  decided 
upon,  it  is  far  better  to  let  biiji  go  direct  from  school  to  his  future  wwk 
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mentallj  well  equippuL  than  to  let  him  go  tu  an  'emtiid  hoy  for  six  or 
twelve  months,  having  torgott«ii  &  great  part  of  what  h«  has  learned  and 
then  be  told,  as  is  often  the  case,  that  he  is  not  wall  enough  educated  for 
the  situatdoa  he  seeks. 

"  All  is  now  being  done  to  educate  the  children  during  the  time  the 
[parents  wilt  allow  them  to  attend  achool  under  the  present  r^ula- 
tions.  Their  school  time  is  fully  occupied.  The  only  chance  for  a 
child's  further  development  and  education  lies  in  the  child  remaining  for  a 
lonser  period  at  school 

"I  therefore  most  earnestly  appeal  to  parents  to  make  some  effort,  some 
sacrifice,  to  equip  their  children  with  the  weaiwn  of  education,  without 
which  they  will  have  but  little  chance  of  bettering  their  position  in  the 
battle  of  life." 

And  in  hia  address  for  1900  he  thus  speaks  : — 

"  It  is  computed  that,  if  all  the  children  were  in  attendance  who  ought 
to  be,  after  due  allowance  for  unavoidable  absences,  the  saving  to  the  rates 
would  amount  to  about  £1,600. 

"  The  Board  desires  to  acknowled^  the  help  the  Magistrates  are  rendering 
by  greater  and  more  consecutive  stnngency.  If  the  amount  of  the  fine  is 
increaaed,  as  now  proposed  by  Parliament,  the  Bench  will  have  greater 
leverage  for  getting  these  children  into  school 

"  To  show  the  necessity  there  ia  for  greater  stringency,  I  have  to  resord 
that,  amongst  the  Boroughs  of  England  in  School  Attendance,  Derby  has 
the  unenviable  position  of  being  35tb  on  the  list,  out  of  66  County 
Boroughs." 

Chesterfield  is  dissatisfied  with  a  peicentage  of  81-6.     This  Board  Cbeslerteld. 
have  instituted    47!    prosecutions   in    the   iMt   two   years,  and   five 
children  have  been  sent  to  industrial  schools.     The  clerk  adds  to  this 
information:  "But  for  ccnslantly  prosecuting,  our  attondanca  iTould 
be  much  lower.'" 

This  indifference  to  education  on  the  part  of  Chesterfield  parents  is 
consistent  with  the  fact  that  thero  is  no  evening  continuation  school 
in  that  borough. 

Long  Eaton,  second  on  the  table,  is  only  "  fairly  satisfied  "  with  Loi^  EaU>i». 
829.    This  I  expected,  for  the  Long  Eaton  Board  is  determined  to 
make  education  successfid  in  its  area. 

At  Belper  and  Glossop  half-timers  injuriously  affect  attendance. 

"Country"  School  Boards.  1888. 

KUUmarsh 90-S 

Eokingteu 847 

Shirland  and  Higham  -       -       •       -       -  (not  given) 

Dronaeld ^  84-6 

New  Mills (not  given) 

Newbotd  and  Dnbstan          ....  79-0 

AlvestoD  and  BooJton S3'fl 

BrimingtOD 70'3 

Bolaover 76'5 

Melbourne 76-2 

Haaland 76-6 
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Killamanh.  Killamarah  has  reason  to  be  satiafied  with  attendance  at  its  endowed 
school,  but  the  whole  is  lowered  by  the  board  school  attendance,  and 

ehirtand,  etc.  tiasiduous  efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  it.  Shirland,  Dronfield, 
Newbold,  Alvaston,  and  Brimington  are  satisfiod  with  the  attendance 

EckiDgton,      at  their  schoola ;  not  so  Eckington,  New  Mills,  Bolsover,  Melbourne, 

«'«■  and  Hasland. 

CaiiMH of lov.-     The  chief  causes  for  low  attendance  are  stated  to  be  "laxity  of 
attendance,    parents,  leniency  of  magistrates,  area  too  large  for  attendance  officer, 
distance,  migration  of  population,  epidemics." 

I  believe  the  local  authorities  generally  are  more  alive  to  their 
duties,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  serious  epidemics,  the  attendance  this 
year  would  have  shown  improvement. 

Bent  School         To  conclude  my  remarks  on  attendance,  I  say  that  the  good  teacher 

Attendance    jg  [jjg  best  attendance  officer,  and  that  the  man  who  says  persuasively, 
'^^^'  "  Come  in,"  is  more  potent  than  he  who  says  compulaorily,  "  Go  in." 

Mr.  Jood,  "  The  percentage  of  average  attendance  for  the  district  as  a  whole  con- 

WoUer-  tinuea  at  about  66.     As  a  matter  of  fact,   it  ia  considerably  exceeded  in 

hampton.  certain  attendance  areas  in  the  district,  which  can  show  90  per  cent,  and 
upwards,  although  not  differing  sensibly  in  the  circumstances  or  character 
or  the  population  from  neighbourine;  areas  where  attendance  ia  not  so  good. 
The  difierence  appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  some  attendance  authorities 
have  made  contmuous  and  systematic  eSbrts  after  regularity  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  have  thus  created  among  the  people  a  tradition  or  habit 
in  its  favouTj  while  others  can  only  be  induced  to  use  pressure,  if  at  all,  in 
a  fitful  and  intermittent  manner,  for  fear  of  incurring  unpopularity  with 
their  constituents. 

"  There  have  been  3,791  cases  of  prosecution  tor  neglect  to  attend  school, 
and  3,C20  convictions.     The   high  proportion  of  convictions  to  prose- 
cutions indicates  that  the  cases  have  been  wisely  selected  by  the  attend- 
ance authorities,  and  that  the  magistrates  have  as  a  nile  co-opersted  with 
them  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  attendance.    In  some  of  the  areae, 
Khoald  com-  *°'*  notably  that  of   Wolverhampton,  it  would  appear  that  conipulsion 
naUioD  in       cannot  judiciouslv  be  carried  mucn  farther,  without  a  danger  of  inliictiii^ 
Wolver-  real  hardship,  and  forcing  into  school  children  who  are  not  in  a  fit  condi- 

hanipton  be     tion  to  come." 

'"^  *  Mr.  .Toad  gives  a  table   of   statistics,  so  carefully  and  elaboi'ately 

drawn,  thiit  1   hope  space  may  be  found  for  it  in  this  report.      See 
Appendix. 

Mr.  Colt,  "A  considerable  portion  of  the  Black  Country  lies  in  the  Unions  of 

Liuhtield,  W&^t  Bromwich  and  Walsall ;  coal  mining  i.^*  largely  canied  on  in  Cannock 
Union,  potting  in  Taroworth  and  Burton  ITriions,  while  considerable 
portionsof  tbet.vo  latter  and  of  Lichfield  Union  are  purely  aj^ricultural. 

Attendance        "  It  may,  therefore,  be  st^pof^ed  that  with  so  many  industries  in  which 

jtood  in  spite  child  labour  would  be  useful  the  attendance  at  the  Elementary  Schools 

of  opportani.  would  be  low  and  irregular,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  quite  the  contrary 

tiK.  for  child  Ib  the  a&SG. 

labour. 

"  Between  one-fourth  and  one-fifth  of  the  total  jwpulation  is  on  the 
school  books,  and84'7  jicr  cent,  of  that  number  is  present  every  time  the 
schools  open.  In  many  boys',  girls'  and  mixed  schools  the  attendance  never 
falls  below  90  per  cent  for  the  year. 

Induenceof       "  It  may  be  asked  how  such  a  desirable  state  of  things  isobtained.    The 

teachera  is      answer  ia  slmpla 

the  cause  of 

this  good  "  It  is  the  good  and  kindly  influence  of  the  head  teacher  and  staff  and 

attendance,     tbe  cheerful  appearance  of  the  school  that  attract." 
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"The  connty  of  Stafford  ranks  foiriy  bigb,  the  percentage  of  attendance  Mr.  Fowler, 
being  Si-BS  againBt  an  average  of  Sl'Sfor  the  English  counties  general! j,  otolte-Qpon- 
and  Hanley  stands  at  the  head  of  the  county  boroughs  with  a  percentage  i^t^j 
"'^'■^  atHanUy'!' 

"  The  genertd  attendance  in  the  rvrrU  schools  remuns  in  mnch  the  same  Schools, 
state.    I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  returns  of  the  attendance  in  the  Attendanca 
various  schools  in  each  union  from  only  one  school  attendance  committee  Coramitteei 
From  another  I  was  informed  that  they  could  not  give  me  the  required  V^X  Union 
iuformation.    A  third  committee  did  not  even  reply  .to  my  application.         i-eeit  i,  nion. 

"  The  percentage  of  attendance  in  the  Leek  Union  is  given  as  79'6.  It 
varies  g<%&ti}'  in  the  different  schools,  ranging  from  95  per  cent,  to  67 
per  cent.  The  above  mentioned  union  is  the  only  one,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  in  which  there  is  any  properly  oi^nised  attempt  to  grapple  with 
the  question," 

My  esperienoe  of   some  26  years  as   an  H.M.L  leads  me  to  the  con-  Mr.  Morgan 
elusion  that  school  influence  and  surroTindings  are  the  proper  induce  9"*?' 
menta  to  regular  school  attendance,      I  have  visited  schools  where  the  Nottingham. 
Hchool  attendance  is  not  satisfactory  and  where  personal  tact  and  sympathy  Att«ndance 
and  bright  and  cheerful  rooms  are  not  to  be  found ;  and,  on  the  other  najid,  gretitly  de- 
I  have  visited  schools  located  in  unpleasant  districts  and  where  the  attend-  pendent  on 
ence  is  beyond  [iraiBc,  and  this  I  put  down  to  the  credit  of  school  managers,  mttuente  of 
who  are  respunsible  for  school  surroundings,  and  to  bchool  teachers    whose  "lanageraana 
kindness  and  practical  sym[tttthy  act  as  lc«dstones  upon  their  pupils."  teui.uani. 

'  "  I  think  there  has  been  some  improvement  in  the  attendance  of  ihe  ^j^.  Yaide 
children,  but  it  is  still  far  from  satisfactory,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  ^t^fforj  ' 
unless  the  williig  co-operation  of  the  parents  can  be  secured.  An  endeavour  ..     ,  . 

has  been  made  in  Longton  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  parents  in  the      ,   .t  ujla 
achools  by  having  a  certnin  number  of  ojwu  days  during;  the  year,  when  tlie  ^^^^j^tijjj 
jiarents  and  relations  of  the  scholars  are  invited  to  visit  the  schools  and  „['  '^^^^^ 
""e  the  chiliren  at  work.    I    understand  that  the  experiment  has  been 
!ss  so  far.    1  don't  see  why  this  plan  should  c;;'- 

"  It  has  only  recently  come  to  my  knowledge  that  in  the  Shifual  Union  Quarterly 
the  school  attendance  committee  meet  about  four  times  during  the  year  to  meetingB  of 
consider  the  reports  of  their  attendance  oiEcera,    Such  an  arrangement  is  no  J^-*  Shifnal 
doubt  estremely  convenient  for  the  committee,  but,  as  has  l>ean  pointed  ^.j     , 
out  to  theui,  is  not  conducive  to  the  satisfactory  discharge  'tf  their  duties,    p        -f?"" 

"  Judging  by  departmental  statistics  school  attendance  calls  for  special  Mr.  F.  T. 
attention  in  this  district.     The  causes  of  absenteeism  are  manifold.     It  is  Howard, 
curious  to  noto  that  the  attendance  at  schools  in  the  country  and  in  the  Stockport, 
suburbs  is  often  better  than  in  the  towns.     In  Stalybridge  borough,  which  CauM«>  of  Ibv 
includes  a  rural  area,  the  attendance  improves  almost  in  direct  ratio  with  attendance. 
the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  town.      The  teachers  in  this  town 
suggest  that  attractions  such  as  funerals,  travelling  shows,  and  parties  are 
tlic  chief  causes  of  in'c^'ular  attendance. 

"The  lank  of  agreement  among  schools  in  the  towns  to  commence  and 
end  their  hcJidays  together,  along  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
irre^lar  holidays,  particularly  since  the  intri^uction  of  Art.  84  (b),  tell 
against  regularity  ol  attendance." 

Mr.  Howard  complains  of  the  dilatory  action  of  magistrates  and 
school  attendance  committees  and  then  proceeds  :^ 

"  One  instance  of  irregularity  I  have  watched  with  peculiar  interest  Instance  of 

"  A  boy,  habitually  truant,  was  ultimately  ordered  to  attend  a  particular 
school.  No  atttntiuD  was  paid  to  this  order  and  in  a  few  months,  though 
well  under  age,  the  boy  was  in  the  employ  of  the  chairman  of  the  magis- 
trates who  issued  the  order. 

The  last  I  heard  of  the  boy  was  his  dismissal  from  the  place  f-^r  theft 
4SS3.  c  3 
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AnUgonina       "  All  round  the  spirit  Beems  antagonistic  to  education.    The  parents  savo 

1a  Edueution.  school  pence  by  keeping  the  child  at  home.      The  attendajice  comnittt«eB 

complain  that  school  teachera  cause  irregularity  by  sending  home  so  many 

who  attend  but  fail  to  bring  their  schoc^  fees.     The  individoal  members  of 

these  committees  too  often  fear  their  electors,  and  it  is  not  unknown  for  a 

magistiate  to  calculate  tho  effect  on  the  rates  of  sending  a  child  to  an 

industrial  school,  and  by  his  esUmate  influencing  the  judgment  of  his 

brethren  on  the  biench." 

Monthly  A  mode  of  stimulating  good  attendance  in    the  "Potteries"  is  to 

Wf-huliday.  gnat  one  half-holiday  in  the  month  to  any  school  in  which  the  monthly 

percentage  of  attendance  reaches  90. 

Supply. 

Acconini«da-      Whatever  deficiencies  there  mav  be  in  other  items  of  supply,  I  can 
iion  in  l*ubtic  report  satisfactorily  of  the  first  ana  most  important,  i.e.,  accommodation 
Scr^S^"^    in  (ordinary)  public  elementary  schools  throughout  the  diviaioit. 
KitiBlactorj,        Where  there  is  any  deficiency,  it  is  recognised  and  is  being  cured. 

with  commendable  promptitude. 

Mt,  Yards,         "The  Queenabcrry  Road  board  schools  were  ojiened  last  year  as  higher 

I.ongwn.        standard  schools  and  were  eiamiued  in  January,  1900.    The  buildings  are 

(JneinRbenr  excellent,  with  gymnasium  and  woiHiwork,  cooke^  and  laundry  rooms 

Koad  Board    adjoining.    Tho  fact  that  the  number  of  children  in  Standwds  V.,  Vl_  and 

School.  vn.  has  rison  from  583  in  December,  1899,  to  840  in  July,  1900,  is  in  itself 

a  proof  that  the  people  of  Longton  appreciate  the  advantages  offered  to 

their  children  by  the  opening  of  these  schools." 

Mr.  Sneyd  "Two    important    schools    have  boen  added.     One,  at  Seacombe,    is 

Kvnnersiey,   interesting   as  being  the   first    really    well-planned    board  school    that 

Cnvster.  has  been  Duilt  in  t£e  district.      It  ia  practitkljy  an  enlarged  copy  of  Mr. 

Robsnn's  school  at  St.  John's,  Chester.    The  other  is  still  more  important. 

Important      because  it  is  the  new  practising  school  of  the  Chester  Training  College. 

NewSchoulv.  ^^  '^  intended  to  teach  the*  students  what  they  should  admii-e  in  school 

architecture.      Its   predecessor    taught    them  what    they    should  avoid. 

These  are   the  only  noteworthy  additions.    But  in  every  corner  of   the 

district  the  aid  grant  has  brougut  increased  comfort  and  incri-ased  facilities 

.    for  teaching.      We  have  got  windows  that  admit  light  and  air  ;  we  have 

l^ates  and  stoves  and  hot  water  pipes  -  and  we  have  desks  for  the  smallest 

1^by,    A  three  years'  campaign  will  be  required  to  cure  the  evil  of  open 

uncoiled  roofs,  which  fail  to  keep  out  heat  and  cold.     It  will  be  left  for  my 

successor  to  induce  managers  to  have  the  school  walls  plastered  on  the 

inside.    At  present  this  seems  a  mere  dream.'' 

Mr.  Jead.  "  It  is  now  possible,  for  the  first  time  since  [  have  known  the  district,  to 

Arream  of       refer    with    satisfaction    to  this   important   subject.      Arreara   of    school 

Supply  at       building  have  at  lost    been  overtaken,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  district 

lastover-        schools  can  be  found  with  some  spare  room  in  them,  to  which  children  can 

taken.  be  admitted  immediately  on  application.     It  ia  impossible  to  overestimate 

the    importance  of  this   in  connection  with  the  attendance,  with    good 

organisation  and  classification,  and  with  general  health  and  ease  in  the 

daily  working  of  the  schools. 

"  During  the  past  two  years  the  school  boards  have  built  nine  new 
departments  ana  ten  new  classrooms,  and  the  voluntary  bodies  six 
departments  and  fourteen  classrooms.  The  nett  iocrBisii  in  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  board  schools  has  been  2,640  places,  ana  in  that  of  the 
voluntary  schools  1,662  places,  making  a  total  increase  of  4,502  places. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  three  cookery  centres  and  two  centres  for  wood- 
work and  metal  work  have  been  added  by  the  Wolverhampton  school 
board  to  those  already  existing  in  the  town.  Thesame  board  has  also  erected 
and  recently  opened  a  fine  pupil  teacher  school,  with  a  separate  depart- 
ment of  uppar  standard  children,  to  serve  as  a  recmiting  ground  for  pupil 
teachers." 
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*  School  libraries  xn  gradualljr  being  Fonned,  but  some  of  the  school  Mr.  Fowler, 
boards  do  not  help  so  much  an  they  might  in  furthering  iiheir  eatabliah-  grhwt 
ment.    What  8e«ms  to  me  a  good  plan  is  in  operation  in  one  school,  and  I  Librdries 
boUevB  works  successfully.    It  eonsiats  mainly  in  getting  the  children  to 
subscribe  a  very  small  amount  annually,  and  allowing  a  certain  number  of 
books  to  bs  wiuidra<fn  at  tlie  end  of  the  year  aad  distributed  amongst  the 
6choUr)<.    In  tbii  way  the}'  begin  to  form  a  'small  collection  of  books  for 
themselves  at  home,  and  it  is  hoped  by  this  means  to  implant  some  love 
of  books. 

"  Playgrouoda,  especially  in  the  urban  voluntary  schools,  a.w  m  many  Plnygnxindi 
cases  inadequate.      These  are  generally  cases  of  schools  in  which   the 
surroundings    preclude  extension  and  enlargemeDt,    and  no  alternative 
existe  between  leaving  things  as  they  afe  and  condemning  the  premises 
altogether." 

In  the  provision  of  Bchool  premises  the  inadequacy  (if  playground  ' 
space  is  a  striking  feature.  Even  the  modest  recommondation  of  one- 
quarter  of  aa  acre  for  every  250  children  is  not  always  meL  Obviously 
want  of  space  and  want  of  money  are  the  difficulties,  but  I  hope  that 
in  time  it  will  be  possible  to  euro  the  latter  by  diverting  the  money 
now  spent  in  enforcing  the  compulsory  bye-laws  into  the  ploasanter 
channel  of  providing  more  adequate  space  for  play. 

Swimming  baths  are  being  built  for  the  use  of  bath  boys  and  girls  Swbiniin):. 
br  the  school  boards  of  Chesterfield  and  Lone  Eaton. 

"  Great  interest  has  been  taken  in  swimming,  and  most  of  the  larger  ^Ir-  Fowler 
boards  make  a  great  point  of  this  both  for  boys  and  girls.  Id  this  col- 
iiection  I  regret  to  see  that  the  Hanley  School  Board  have  recently  decided 
to  drop  the  question  of  providing  new  baths  in  the  elementary  schools. 
The  bath  accoiumodaCion  of  the  town  was,  it  was  aj^reed,  quite  inadequate,' 
As  the  chairman  said,  '  moving  daily  amongst  the  homes  of  the  people,  he 
saw  the  necessity  of  the  use  of  more  soap  and  water  amongst  lie  chddren, 
and  be  could  assure  them  the  necessity  was  a  real  one.  It  was  impossible 
under  the  present  conditions  for  any  of  the  older  school  boys  to  get  a  bath 
more  than  once  in  nine  days.'  This  does  not  touch  the  facilities  for  a 
more  widely  extended  knowledge  of  the  art  of  awimnung  which  the  pro- 
nosed  new  bath  would  have  afforded.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next 
board  will  not  allow  the  matter  to  drop  again  as  the  Town  Council  have 
refused  to  deal  with  it." 

Mr.  Gleadowe  reports  that  there  are  facilities  offered  to  children  of 
public  elementary  schools  to  learn  swimming  at  Winsford  and  North wich 
in  water  made  as  salt  as  sea-water,  and  that  at  Macclesfield  girls  from 
the  board's  evening  claaeea  are  taught  swimming. 

The  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Nottingham  was  built  50  Scl.ooU  for 
J  ears  ago.  ChiWren. 

It  accommodates  67  residential  and  bouded-^ut  papils  and  13  day 
pupils. 

At  the  end  of  a  good  report  on  the  work  of  the  elen?eiitary  school 
H.M.  Inspector  says :  "  Enlargement  of  the  p-emises  is  most  urgently 
lequired.  Both  increased  school  and  recreation  accommodation  is 
wanted." 

The  managers  are  fully  aware  of  this  necessity,  but  the  position  of 

the  premises  makes  tbe  question  of  meeting  it  very  difficult. 

The  Eoyal  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Derby  and  the  North  Deaf 
Statfordshire  Blind  and  Deaf  Bchool,  both  in  this  division,  are  reported  Cliildren. 
upon  by  H.M.  Senior  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools,  Mr.  King. 
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In  the  Derby  district  there  is  no  achoo]  or  oUsh  for  these  poor 
children,  nor  am  I  aware  that  there  is  any  preanng  necessity  for  such 
provision. 

Mr.  Morgan  Owen  reports  that  there  are  six  classeB  for  mentally 
defective  children  under  the  Nottingham  school  board. 

Mr.  Howard  is  of  opinion  that  the  authorities  in  the  Stockport 
district  are  deterred  by  a  consideration  of  coat  from  establishing  such 
schools,  although  (he  adds)  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their 
neueeaity. 

I  owe  the  following  interestii^  remarks  on  manual  instruction  to 
Mr.  Neville,  Sub-inspeclor  of  Manual  Instruction. 

"  The  schools  taking  this  subject  in  the  North  Centntl  IMvinion  num- 
bered in  1898—97  ;  there  are  now  133,  thus  divided  :— 

Nottingham        .        .  ....  31 

Cheater  29 

Wolverhampton £& 

Derby -       -  18 

Crewe  -        .        -        .  -        -       -  IS 

Lichfield 10     ■ 

Stoke 6 

Staffwd       ...  ....  2 

Stockport 0 

"  Mamial  instruction  is  a  very  rare  subject  outside  the  following 
places  :— Belper,  Birkenhead,  Cheater,  Derby,  Hanley,  Longton,  Maccles- 
field, Nottingham,  Wednetbory,  Whittinj^ton,  Willenhalt,  Wolstanton,  and 
Wolverhampton.  It  ia  obvious  that  it  is  not  taken  in  many  large  towns, 
and  ia  practically  unknown  in  rural  districts. 

"  Some  of  the  reaeoo*  for  thia  are,  firstly,  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
DianaKcrs  to  incur  the  not  inconsiderable  initial  outlay ;  secondly, 
disinclination  or  inability  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  take  up  the  subject. 

"  There  ia  in  a  subject  ao  immature  much  room  rur  improvement  in  the 
character,  graduation,  quality  and  treatment  of  the  work. 

"  It  is  fortunate  that  manual  instruction  cannot  be  properly  given  except 
on  the  lines  of  individual  instruction. 

"Yet  a  Jarge  proportion  of  those  who  teach  the  subject  endeavour  todeal 
with  it  by  class  teaching  mcthoda 

"The  individual  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  class;  the  class  is  regarded  as  the 
unit.  The  clftBS-unit  does  a  drawing;  the  class-unit  makes  « joint  or  im 
object ;  the  individual,  whose  fingei-s  are  all  thumbs,  »ets  the  pace  for  the 
dass-unii,  and  the  rate  of  progress  is  determined,  not  by  standards  of 
individual  capacity,  but  by  a  standard  of  time.  Manual  instruction  is 
unique  among  school  subjects  In  the  abundant  facilities  it  affords  fur 
object  teaching,  instruction  by  means  of  the  senses,  and  not  the  least  of 
these  in  the  '  mnacular  sense.' 

"Yet  teachers  vdll  lecture  and  lecture,  and  conscientioualy  believe  that 
they  are  teaching  or  educating  in  the  best  possible  way  ;  it  is  a  matter  of 
leordt,  not  of  thing* — of  ItiUning,  not  of  obiervalwa. 

"  No  burden  of  investigation  or  eKperiment  ia  cast  on  the  boys  ;  they  are 
not  trained  to  inform  themselves  through  their  own  '  sense -impressions,' 
nor  to  intorm  others  by  converting  tboae  aense-impreesioua  iuto  simple 
U)d  accurate  language. 
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"  Accuracy  in  working  ia  a  aitu  qvd  non.    Without  accuracy  there  can  Accuracy 
be  no  satisfactory  training  of  the  hand  and  eye,  for  if  the  faults  be  obvious  inUUpen- 
to  the  hand  and  eye  of  the  dull  boy,  ttere  can  be  no  true  training  for  the  salila. 
hand  and  eye  of  either  that  boy  or  otner  boys  leas  dull. 

"If  the  work  is  inaccurate,  less  skill  is  needed  to  do  it,  and  hence  the 
hand  does  not  acquire  that  skill  and  dexterity  whirh  it  should. 

"The  skill  of  hand  and  training  of  eye  acquired,  when  accurnoy  ia 
demanded  by  working  in  wood  or  other  material,  bucomes  a  port  of  the 
boy's  nature,  ajid  a  must  valuable  asset  when  he  starts  in  life  as  a  wat-^h- 
iDaker,  blacksmith,  surgeon,  aiilor,  or  tradesman  of  any  kind. 

"  The  so-called  schemes  used  for  instruction  are,  in  many  cases,  copies  of 
some  crude  productions  made  up  without  regard  to  sound  educational 
principles,  and  hence  are  not  formative  in  their  results. 

"  So  long  as  teachem  are  satisfied  to  remain  mere  imitators  and  are  iDdivulnality 
content  with  narrow  views  of  the  work,  aTid  do  not  express  their  own  <n  teacliera  m 
individuality  in  drafting  schemes,  so  long  will  manual   instruction  be  nece^wary. 
spiritless  and  of  little  value. 

"Too  much  machine  sawn  wood  is  used  in  many  centres. 

"  Single  benches  (t.«.,  a  bench  for  each  boy)  are  preferable  and  should  be 
fitted  with  tail  vices. 

"In  moHt  places  the  boys  set  out  their  drawings  in  the  manual 
instruction  room,  and  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  this  practice  were 
invariably  and  universally  followed. 

"  The  teacher  of  woodwork,  too,  should  always  give  the  instruction  in 
drawing," 

Later  in  this  report  I  propose  lo  say  a  few  words  on  Manual 
Instruction  in  conp.ection  with  Circular  i'dH. 

In  the  future  an  inspector  may  have  much  to  aay  on  the  subject  of  Higher 
these  Higher  Elementary  Schools,  but  at  present  any  detailed  criticism  l^lu""]"'"''' 
would  be  premature.  ""  ^' 

I  am  indebted  to  Messrs.  Burton  and  Roberts,  members  of  my  staff,  Eveningl'un- 
for  the  following  tablo  and  remarks  :^  tinn^tion 


iber  of  Scholars  Prea«ht. 


"  The  above  table  nhows  an  increase  in  number  of  schools,  but  decrease  Efforts  to 
of  pupils,  and  in  both  years  a  falling  off  at  the  second  visit.  improve 

"  The  teachers  do  their  best  to  make  the  schools  successful.    The  parents  '*lt«">l"n<M] 
of  scholars  are  visited,  and  a  choice  of  subjects  is  otfered. 

"Fees  are  nominal,  periodicals  and  games  are  provided,  and  social 
evenings  are  arrdngcd.  But  the  teachers  meet  with  many  discourage- 
ments. Mary  scholars  leave  school  as  soon  as  they  pass  the  exemption 
standard  or  can  secure  an  attendance  certificate. 

There  follows  in  many  cases  a  break  in  study,  and  when  after  a  year  or 
more  the  pupils  resort  to  the  evening  school,  they  are  fottnd  unfitted  for 
real  continuation  work,  and  much  time  is  wasted  in  trying  to  recover  the 
lost  ground. 
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"  Again,  much  of  the  value  of  the  teaching  in  Bcience  is  loct  from  ibs 
Btudeata'  oeglect  to  study  the  notes  of  the  lessons  given  to  them. 

"  Pr:>greni  in  Bhorthaod,  too,  is  disappointing  becauae  of  the  Uck  of 
practice  by  *ha  st -dent*. 

.  _  )  is  charged.     This  fee  is 
1  to  a  student  whose  attendance 
has  been  satisfactory," 

Be^>t  moan*  I  feel  convinced  that  the  best  evening  school  attendance  is  attained 
for  aecuring  where  the  Headmaster  of  the  day  school  also  undertakes  the  evening 
atten  ance.  gchool.  He  is  the  beat  bridge  by  which  the  pupils  leaving  the  former 
can  be  led  to  attending  the  latter.  Of  course  evening  work  after  day 
work  is  trying,  and,  therefore,  to  avoid  "  burning  the  candle  at  both 
ends,"  managers  should  in  such  cases  provide  the  Headmaster  with  a 
very  strong  staff  of  teachers  to  support  him. 

Aid  (riven  by      The  Technical   Education   Committee    of   the   Derbyshire  County 
DerbyshirB     Council  has  assisted  about  one  hundred  evening  continuation  schools 
Coiuiuil.         '"  ^^^  P*^  year.     To  encourage  science  teaching,  bearing  on  agricul- 
tural work,  it  diderentiates  the  rate  of  payment  in  favour  of  schools 
where  such  teaching  is  given  experimentally. 

By  means  of  Saturday  classes  at  Derby,  Chesterfield,  and  New  Mills 
it  atibrds  opportunity  to  a  considerable  number  of  teachers,  especially 
those  who  may  teach  in  evening  schools,  to  familiarise  themselves  with 
the  construction  of  simple  apparatus  and  the  methods  of  experimental 
demonstration. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  have  been  physiography,  practical 
chemistry,  and  the  life  history  of  a  plant,  with  a  view  to  its  successful 

cultivation. 

"  The  strictly  rural  evening  schools  are  few  in  number,  and  in  only  one 

or  two  of  those  has  there  been  any  attempt  made  to  adapt  the  curriculum 

to  the  everyday  life  of  the  student,  and  in  these  few  cases  the  success  has 

not  been  great. 

Mr.  Fowler.        "The  County  Council  has  aided  financially  most  of  the  rural  schools  on 

the  condition  that  half  the  time  is  to  be  devoted  to  j^ubjects  within  the 

meaiiina  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  of  1889,  and  these  subjects  include 

many  that  are  eminently  suitable,  but  few  of  these  particular  subjects  have 

been  attempted.    Some  ditBculty  has  arisen  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of 

arithmetic  in  the  schools  aided  by  the  County  Council.  The  Council  cannot 

rive  a  grant  for  instruction  in  elenientary  arithmetic,  and  consequently 

the  teacher  is  either  forced  to  do  without  the  grant,  or  else  he  has  to  take 

commercial  arithmetic — a  special   aiid  more  advanced  course — which  has 

proved  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  scholars. 

K]icrial  "To  meet  this  difficulty  the  Technical  Committee  have  issued  a  special 

Schome  of       scheme  of  rural  arithmetic,  which  has  been  approved  by  the  BoM^  of 

ISiirul  Arith-  Education,  and  is  based  upon  correct  and  pradiad  lines.    It  remains  to 

nietic.  jjg  gggi,  whether  the  teachers  wiU  be  able  and  willing  to  adopt  this  ceurse." 

I'aynients  to  Mr.  Ballance,  Sub -inspector  in  the  Chester  district,  advocates 
Kural  Even-  payment  to  small  rural  evening  schools  on  the  principle  of  grants  under 
o",'p^'!id^     Articles  104  and  105 

luinciple.  Mr.  Joad  remarks  ; — 

"It  is  very  satisfactory  to  mention  that  during  the  past  four  years  the 
numl>er  of  evening  schools  has  constantly  increased,  and  very  few  mdeed 
have  been  closed  again  after  having  once  been  opened." 
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Speaking  of  various  modes  adopted  for  popularising  evening  schools, 
be  adds : — 

"  A  novel  and  effective  plan  has  been  adopted  in  one  instance  which  is  Novel  nioJe 
worthy  of  imitation  elsewhere.  Acommitteeof  twentyofthe  best  scholars  has  ■'J'' ■*!?'*""(! 
been  formed  to  manage  the  attendance.     Before  them  are  brought  caaes  of  'tKiasnce. 
irregularity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  their  fellow-scholars,  whom  they 
anitably  admonish,  where  necessary,  to  attend  better.    They  also  relieve  the 
teacher  in  other  matters  of  detail  and  generally  do  all  they  can  to  keep  the 
school  together. 

"  This  is  the  crucial  difficulty  in  the  way  of  successful  work  in  night  Puggeeiion 
schools.    That  work  can  never  be  as  successful  as  it  might  and  ought  to  be,  of  com- 
especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  continuation,  untiT  a  system  of  com-  P^**? 
pulsory  attnnilance  is  introduced,  under  which  a  child  enters  a  night  school  itwnaanco. 
as  a  matter  of  course  immediately  on  leaving  the  day  school." 

As  to  compulsory  attendance  at  evening  schools,  recommended  by 
Mr.  Joad  and  others  in  this  division,  I  will  give  my  adherence  when 
the  day  school  attendance  throughout  England  exceeds  an  average  of 
90  per  cent,  on  the  numbers  on  the  books. 

"I  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  evening  continuation  schools  as  a  ^'r.  Morgan 
whole  in  this  district.  ""<"■ 

"  The  subjects  of  instruction  are,  as  a  rvde,  very  suitable  ones,  and  die  Excellent 
superintendence  and  guidance  of  the  pupils  call  forth  very  w&nn  words  of  work, 
commendation." 

I  purposely  follow  Mr.  Morgui  Owen's  satisfactory  remarks  on  these 
schools  in  the  Nottingham  District,  with  a  few  words  on  the  same 
subject  from  Mr.  Howaiti,  of  the  Stockport  District. 

The  educational  spirit  in  the  two  districts  is  very  different,  and  the 
difference  is  confined  not  only  to  the  matter  of  evening  achoota, 

"  There  is  a  general  complaiDt  among  the  teachers  of  the  un preparedness  Mr.  Howanl. 
of  the  scholars  for  anything  like  advanced  work.     How  can  it  be  otherwise  UoBatiBfac. 
in  a  district  where  children  leave  school  as  soon  as  the  law  permits,  after  *?T  ?'  far  as 
spending  the  most  valuable  period  of  their  school  life  as  half-timers  1  Lontmoatwn 

"  It  is  very  ditiheartening  that  where  there  it  an  excellent  day  school  for 
girls  with  all  the  seven  standards,  the  teacher  of  the  evening  scnool  held  in 
the  same  building  fiudu  it  necessary  to  begin  the  session  with  a  revision  of 
the  compound  rules  as  taught  in  Ktandard  III." 

I  cannot  pass  from  the  subject  of  evening  schools  without  giving  a 
ahoit  account  of  two  in  adjoining  parishes,  botlt  doing  excellent  work, 
but  attended  by  very  different  pupils. 

The  first  ia  the  Whittington  Moor  Evening  Mixed  School,  under  Whittington 

the  charge  of  Mr.  Bell,  Headmaster  of  the  day  school.  Bloor. 

It  is  the  largest  evening  school  in  the  Midlands.  Many  of  the  male 
pupils  start  the  day  at  i  a.m.,  to  go  to  iron  works  or  coal  pits,  but  I 
noticed  no  sign  of  fatigue  in  them  when  attending  the  evening  school. 

There  is  an  air  of  reality  and  cheerfulness  in  the  conduct  of  this 
school  that  asaures  its  success.  It  is  open  twice  a  week.  The  first  half- 
hour  is  spent  in  looking  at  the  illustrated  newspapers,  or  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  teachers  as  to  borne  work. 

The  Code  Time  Table  then  is  followed,  and  the  subjects  of  iustruc- 
tion  are  of  the  most  practical  character. 
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Th«  girls'  needlework  is  enlivened  by  the  services  of  a  friend,  who, 
while  they  work,  reads  out  a  story.  At  nine  o'clock  follows  the  Recrea- 
tive Time  Table,  and  in  this  are  compriaed  l^uitem  lectures,  musical 
drill,  concerts,  etc 

^liittisgton  The  second  school  is  only  for  women,  and  is,  I  think,  rather  unique 
BnisheH.         ;^  j.|,g  ^g  ^f  g^jjjjg  ^f  jjg  pupils. 

There  are  on  the  books  of  this  school  37  women. 

Two  are  between  20  and  30  years  of  age. 

t.  >•        30  and  -tO     „        „ 

»  »        40  and  50    „        „ 

..  »        50wid60    „        „ 

and  three        „        60  and  9i)    „        „ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  "  pupils "  have  taken  ample  advan- 
tage of  the  abolition  of  the  age  standard  for  admission  to  evening 
schools. 

Their  attendance  also  is  remarkable,  for  they  come  most  punc- 
tually  undeterred    by    distance,    darkness,    lonely    roads,    and    bad 

weather. 

I  ascribe  this  to  the  tact  and  energy  of  the  head  mistress. 

Pupil  teiMheT      There  are  pupil  teacher  centres  at  Derby,  Chesterfield,  Long  Eaton, 

I'ontres.  open  all  the  week  and  specially  staffed.     At  Whittington  and  Belper 

the  pupil  teachers  meet  on  Saturday  and  two  nights  in  the  week,  and 

their  instruction  is  conducted  by  teachers  employed  in  the  day  schools. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  work  of  pupil  teachers  taught  in 
well-organised  centres  shows  considerable  advance  on  the  work  done 
under  Wie  old  system.  The  danger  to  be  guarded  against  is  lest  the 
pupil  teacher  who  spends  so  much  time  at  the  centre  should  lose  touch 
with  the  school  to  which  he  belongs,  and  not  have  sufficient  practical 
experience  in  teaching. 

pupil  LeHulier  The  Pupil  Teachers'  Report  Book,  used  by  London  pupil  teachers, 
liriwrt  Book,  whether  belonging  to  Voluntary  or  Board  Schools,  will,  if  properly 

filled  up,  form  a  strong  link  between  the  centre  and  the  school,  and 
I'ractiwil  jhe  system  in  practice  under  the  Nottingham  School  Board  is  so  admi- 
W-wn^vW  ^^-    a«iapted  to  ensure  good  teaching  on  the  part  of  pupil  teachers 

that  I  must  give  a  brief  account  of  it. 

Mr.  Hughes,  the  head  master  of  the  pupil  teacher  centre,  gives 
lessons  at  the  centre  on  method.  He  revises  the  pupil  teachers'  notes 
of  such  lessons.  The  centre  is  staffed  at  the  rate  of  one  teacher  for 
every  forty  pupils,  and  this  allows  him  leiiure  to  visit  the  schools  in 
which  the  pupil  teachers  are  employed  twice  a  year.  He  tells  the 
pupil  teachers  of  a  particular  school  that  he  will  come  and  hear  them 
teach.  Thiis  warned,  they  look  up  their  revised  notes  ;  Mr.  Hughes 
hears  them  give  lessons,  and  when  they  are  over  he  draws  the  pupil 
t-eachers'  attention  to  any  points  they  may  have  overlooked.  I  wish 
sTich  a  system  could  be  generally  followed.  One  thing  indispeusable  for 
its  success  is  tact  on  the  pai-tof  the  centre  head  teacher. 
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"  Male  pupil  teachers  appear  to  be  in  danger  of  becoming  &n  extinct  Mr.  Fowlei. 
species.    At  a  recent  examination   I  counted  only  four  first  year's  pupil  Male  pnpil 
teachers  out  of  a  total  of  nearly  200.     Since  my  last  report,  a  considerable  teacher  and 
Btep  in  advance  has  been  taken  in  connection  with  the  teaching  and  the  Great 
training  of  pupil  teachers  in  the  Potteries.     I  had  someliopes  that  all  the  Auk. 
Pottery  towns  might  have  been  induced  to  'combine  in  eatabliBhinK  a  large 
centre  for  pupil  teachers  for  thu  whole  of  that  dintnct.    This, -however,  Hanley  and 
fell  through,  and  instead  two  central  claases  have  been  opened,  one  for  Stoke  School 
Hauley  and  Stoke,  under  the  united    Haoley  and  Stoke  Boards,  and  BoMds. 
Another  for  female  teachers." 

"The  Birkenhead  School  Board  baa  established  an  excellent  pnpil 
teacher  centre,  the  onlv  one  in  West  Cheshire,  It  is  attended  by  the  great 
maionty  of  pupil  teacuers  in  the  borough,  whether  voluntary  or  Board, 
and  by  a  few  from  neighbouring  parishes." 

"  The  advantage  of  collective  teaching  has  at  last  been  recognised,  and 
there  are  now  fairly  large  and  well-estaliliahed  centrnl  classes  at  Crewe  and 
Macclesfield,  and  a  newly-formed  Church  centre  at  Northwich.  All  these 
are  under  voluntary  management,  and  the  instruction  is  divided  between 
the  teachers  of  the  several  schools  or  departments." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  system  of  central  classes,  which  is  now 
general  in  the  district,  is  having  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  work 
of  the  pupil  teachers. 

This  is  proved  by  the  results  of  recent  Govenimeiit  examinations, 
which  have  been  as  follows  ; — 


Mr.  Sneyd 
"'ynnereley. 


Mr. 

Qleadowe. 
Central 
classes  at 
Crewe,  Mac- 
clesfield, and 
Northwk^h. 
Mr.  Joail. 


For  year  ending  August  Slat,  18SS 
For  year  ending  August  Slst,  IS90 
For  year  eniling  August  31st,  1900 


Good. 

Fair. 

7fi 

■m 

88 

173 

120 

IS9 

Work  of 
Pupil 

Teachers  im- 
proved ly  he 


The  Queen'a  Scholarehip  results  for  December,  1898,  were — 19  Ist 
class,  59  2nd  class,  41  3rd  class,  38  failures;  and  for  December, 
1899—30  1st  class,  63  2nd  class,  68  3rd  cIjibb,  26  failures. 

After  remarks  on  the  difficulty  of  getting  good  material  for  pupil 
teachers  in  the  Stockport  District,  Mr.  Howard  proceeds : — 

"  It  has  been  found  posiible  at  Stockport  to  establish  classes  for  at  least  ^ 
two  half  days  in  the  week,  and  in  other  iilaces  the  pupil  teachers  get  more 
time  for  study  than  formerly.     The  need  for  a  more  widespread  system  of 
relief  is  fully  recognised,  but  the  iiiiancial  strain  on  the  schools  of  putting 
it  into  efi^ect  would  be  too  great  at  the  preaent  time. 

■'The  Stock]x»rt  pupil  teachers'  centre  has  placed  itself  in  closer  touch  g 
with  the  managers  and  teachers  of  the  day  schools,  and  has  endeavoured  to 
arouse  enthusiasm  through  meetings,  conversaziones,  and  lecture^!  on  special 
subjects. 

"The  centre  has  also  instituted  regular  visits  of  the  pupil  teachers  to 
schools,  and  has  arranged  for  classes  of  school  children  Ui  come  to  the 
centre  for  criticism  lessons. 

"  The  Ashton-under-Lyne  centre  has  engaged  an  elocutionist  to  improve  J 
the  reading  and  recitation,  and,  like  the  Stalybridge  Centre,  has  made 
of  the  University  Extension  Lectures." 


e  nnder-Lyne 

and  Staly- 

bridge  Dbtiae 

Univetmity 

Eitenaion 
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Article  84  (b). 

I  think  that  the  abolition  of  ezamination  baa  been  justified  by  its 
reaitlts. 

There  may  be  less  accuracy,  but  there  is  more  acumen,  leea  finish 
but  more  freedom.  A  master  said  to  mo  a  few  days  ago,  "Five  years 
ago  I  should  not  have  liked  you  to  examine  Standard  II.  in  the  work 
01  Standai-d  I.,  now  I  should  not  fear  the  result."  If  this  is  true,  could 
there  be  a  n)aTe  °wee)>ing  condemnation  of  the  older  system  ? 

The  results  of  the  Labour  Certificate  examinatitMi  are  cited  by  those 
who  deplore  the  substitution  of  inspection  foi-  examination,  so  I  give 
the  percentage  of  passes  in  this  district  for  the  lost  five  yews ; — 


Percentage  of  I 


61-0 
55-3 


These  figures  do  not  show  any  alarming  falling  ofT;  it  should  also  be 
home  in  mind  that  the  candidates  for  these  certificates  are  seldom  the 
best  children  of  a  school. 
Mr.  Howard  "  It  is  useless  to  conceal  from  oneself  that  the  system  does  not  suit  all 
The  teacher  whose  heart  is  not  in  the  achool  finds  the  testa  simpler  and  the 
jud^incDt  of  a  more  gcneraliiied  charB^ter,  and  he  takes  advantage  of  the 
poaitinn. 

"Likewise  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  have  moved  exceedingly 
rapidly,  snd  in  this  portion  of  the  country  there  are  still  many  managers 
and  employers  of  labour  who  remrd  the  system  with  suapiciwi  as  not  pro- 
ducing the  useful  boy  who  can  diatinguish  between  work  and  play,  and  who 
Tliare  IB  at     '^^'  ^"^  *^  "peak,  bring  up  his  knowledge  to  the  front  at  a  fixea  time.    Now 
iire'ent  no      *^*  *  child  can  leave  school  by  age  and  attendance  only  there  is  no 
tinal  uroof  of  incentive  (excepting  always  that  thirst  for  knowledge  with  which  all  are 
a  cIuKI'h  not  endowed)  to  take  that  interest  in  the  school  work  which  is  necMaary  if 

ikttainnientg.  a  teacher'a  labours  are  to  be  fully  effective. 

"  While  deploring  a  return  to  anything  like  the  preparation  for  the  yearly 
examination,  in  my  opinion  it  is  advisable  that  children  and  parents  clearly 
understand  that  sufficient  evidence  of  a  modicum  of  knowledge  must  be 
forthcoming  before  school  life  can  be  said  to  be  ended. 
Leaving  Cer-     "Regarded  in  such  a  light  a  leaving  examination  would  no  longer  be  a 
ilicate.  t«st  for  payment  of  grants  or  of  a  teacher'a  powers,  but  rather  as  a  useful 

aid  to  the  working  of  a  school  where  yearly  promotion  is  looked  on  by 
parents  as  a  right  not  to  be  encroached  upon  by  teachers." 

I  cordially  agree  with  much  that  Mr.  Howard  saya  about  the 
"  leaving  certificate,"  but  I  think  there  should  be  no  compulsion  in  the 
matter. 

Let  it  be  an  honour  for  which  the  scholar  quite  voluntarily  competes. 
The  advantages  thai  would  result  from  such  a  system  are  numerous. 
Mr.  Fowler.  "The  methods  of  teaching  generally  show  advance  and  improvement, 
and  much  care  and  pains  are  taken  in  arranging  and  mapping  out  the 
work  in  well-planned  schemes^  but  it  is  important  that  theae  schemes 
should  be  systematically  adhered  to  and  carried  out  if  they  are  to  produce 
good  results.    There  i"  undoubtedly  much  steadier  work." 
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"Tliere  are  now  only  about  half-a  doien  schools  subject  to  formal 
examination.  There  are  many  which  havn  rcAsan  to  rejoice  that  they 
escape  the  more  Bearching  test.  The  new  method  is  still  on  its  trial,  but 
we  are  better  able  to  estimate  the  gainaanil  lossee. 

"The  principal  gain  is  in  the  methods  of  teaching.  This  extends  over 
nearly  the  whoJeof  the  subjecta  taught  in  school.  Especially  it  iuclndes 
preparation  of  work  by  the  teacher.  If  good  methods  alwa^N  produced 
good  results  the  gain  would  be  immense.  Unfortunately  it  would  be 
raflh  to  m»ke  this  assertion.  It  seems  to  be  necessary  that  the  method 
Ehi^uld  be  good  notouiy  in  itaeU,  but  also  in  the  hands  of  the  user.  What 
for  instance,  («.n  be  clearer  than  that  word-huilditi^  is  the  proper  method 
of  teaching  si«lling,  and  that  the  Battologue  or  Vain  Repetition  method  is 
wrong  {    But  the  jerry  builder  of  words  soon  produces  disaster. 

"  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  records  of  progress  are  very  fairly 
well  kept  But  the  exercise  books  are  too  often  on  satisfactory.  Tliey 
contain  dictation  exercises  ;  but  the  hard  words  have  been  written  on  the 
blackboard,  and  have  been  explained.  They  contain  i&Mjs  in  sdlted 
English,  wiiich  have  been  learned  by  heart  from  cards  and  book.t :  letters  "" 
which  have  been  written  on  the  black  board  and  copied  :  anecdotes  which 
have  been  first  written  on  slates,  corrected  by  the  teacher,  and  then 
transcribed :  sums  which  have  been  worked  on  slates,  and  similarly 
corrected  and  transcribed.  What  we  want  is  an  instrument  that  marks 
progress.    What  we  get  is  a  sundial  that  only  tnarks  the  hours  that  shine. 

"  Nearly  all  the  schools  in  the  district  are  now  exempted  from  annual  i 
examination,  and  on  the  whole  I  can  say  the  new  syst^n  la  working  well.      C 

"The  paper  work  is  not  as  accurate  as  it  used  to  be,  but  the  children 
generally  are  brighter  and  happier,  and  there  is  without  doubt  more  life 
and  intelligence  in  the  teaching. 

"In  arithmetic,  at  least  in  good  schools,  methods  and  principles  are 
receiving  much  more  attention.  The  good  effect,  too,  the  change  nas  had 
upon  discipline  and  organisation  as  well  as  upon  cleanliness  and  good 
habits  is  very  marked  and  pleasing." 

Mr.  Danby  at  the  end  of  his  last  report  advocates  visits  being  paid 
by  teachers  to  other  schools. 

We  learn,  or  ought  to  learn,  by  visiting  so  many  schools,  and  there- 
fore I  feel  sure  it  would  be  well  for  teachers  to  have  tho  same  advan- 
tages extended  to  them  as  far  aa  possible. 

A  teacher  often  listens  to  me  with  a  civil  smile  as  I  tell  him  of  some 
excellent  work  done  in  another  school,  but  I  should  feel  much  more 
assured  of  his  belief  in  such  work  if  he  conld  see  it  with  his  own  eyes. 

One  of  the  advantages  which  we  trust  may  flow  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  inspection  under  this  article  is  longer  duration  of  school  life, 
and  I  therefore  give  for  this  district  the  following  table,  which,  though 
not  very  instructive  at  present,  may  be  usefully  recorded  for  future 
comparison  :— 
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SyBJBCTS  OF  Ihsteuction. 

Heading.  So  much  haa  been  well  said  and  often  mid  about  the  "  three  E'b," 

class  and  specific  subjects,  that  I  will  say  little  about  them,  leaving 
more  to  be  said  by  my  colleagues. 

All  agree  that  reading  is  the  least  satisfactoij  subject.  Cbildren 
now  rarely  spend  five  hours  a  week  in  reading  ;  but  for  this  purpose 
suppose  tbem  to  get  that  time,  quite  a  maximum. 

The  balance  of  the  school  hours  is  22  -,  add  to  this  56  hoars  spent  in 
sleep,  and  deduct  the  sum  78  from  the  hours  of  the  week,  168,  and 
the  remainder  is  90  (ninety)  hours  during  which,  in  most  caees,  the  child 
is  in  an  environment  where  faulty  language  is  common ! 

Uftdrt  ajrainat      The  odds,  therefore,  asainst  correctness  of  lanfniase  u%  90  to  5,  or 

it.IS»»l-        IStol. 

The  child's  environment  does  not  eet  itself  consciously  to  wwk  tv 
undo  the  teacher's  efforts,  but  it  does  this  by  the  most  potent  force, 
i.e.,  example,  and  the  example  of  the  careless  speaker  is  more  potent 
than  the  precept  of  the  careful  teacher  ! 

This  baneful  influence  is  not  at  work  agmnat  any  other  subject  of 
iustniction,  certainly  not  in  the  same  degree,  Euid  so  the  cry  is  ever 
raised,  "  Reading  is  the  least  satisfactorj-  subject,"  w>d  it  is  true, 

I  add  a  few  of  the  suggestions  I  make  to  teachers  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  reading  class  :  "  Let  the  child  stand  in  the  best  light,  keep 
the  book  well  away  from  his  face,  turn  to  the  majority  of  his  listeners, 
and  let  the  teacher  follow  the  reading  with  his  ears  only,  and  not  with 
his  eyes  " — i.e.,  the  teacher,  having  previously  read  the  lesson,  should 
have  the  book  close  at  hand  for  reference,  but  not  follow  the  reading 
by  looking  at  it. 

Mr.  Jowl.  "The  main  object  of  the  teaching  of  reading  in  the  elementary  schools 

should  be  to  give  the  children  the  |)ower  of  gathering  information  from 
what  they  read,  so  that  they  may  learn  to  read  for  pleasure  and  profit. 
The  external  charai;toristicB  of  good  reading  derive  what  iminirtaiice  tjioy 
have  in  this  conriectiuu  from  the  fact  that  they  help  to  make  the  meaning 

"  But  the  teacher,  knowing  he  has  but  a  limited  time,  iw  apt  to  make  the 
le»8on  a  mere  verbal  excrcL'^e  and  nothine  else,  or  at  most  be  taken  a  few 
Hpeoial  words  and  substitutes  syuonj'ins  for  them  by  way  of  elucidating  the 
general  meaning.  Since  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  author  has  already 
used  the  best  available  word  to  indicate  his  meaning,  the  synonjnn,  as 
often  as  not,  serves  onlv  to  obscure  it,  and  in  any  case  it  hardly  touches 
the  subject  matter  at  all. 

The  teacher  want"  n  settled  plan  of  procedure  by  whicd  he  will  duly 

divide  hLs  Hme  between  mechanical  readme  and  exposition  of  the  subject 

matter,     tlaving  regard  to  the  total  length  of  the  lesson,  it  is  probably 

the  quickest  and  moat  effective  way  for  the  t«achcr  to  summarise  the 

i;i!nt  iikkIq  of  general  drift  of  each  paragraph  before  it  U  roKf,  telling  the  children  the 

giving  a  substance  of  it  in  a  few  well  choiM;a  words.    This  is  one  of  the  ways  in 

Keailing  which  the  previous  preparation  of  the  reading  lesson  by  the  t«acher  makes 

Li'ssoi].  itself  felt  in  claw,  'ihe  children  will  then  feel  as  they  read  that  it  is  telling 

them  what  they  were  led  to  expect  it  wotdd,  and  almost  unconsciously 

they  fonn  the  habit  of  attending  to  the  meaning  as  they  go  along." 

Mriiing  It  is  rare  to  find  the  majority  of  children  sitting  up  properly  when 

writing.     This  is  important  for  eyea  and  health. 

The  epidemic  of  angular,  overspread,  vertical,  and  backward  writing, 
and  that  marked  by  excessively  heavy  down  stroke  and  correspond- 
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ingly  light  up  stroke,  moat  trying  to  read,  is,  I  trust,  r^idly  passing 

away. 

"  Composition  is  probttbh' the  most  difficult  of  all  the  subjects  taught  Mr  Joa^. 
in  an  elementary  school.  The  youthful  age  nf  the  children,  the  poverty  of  ComiiofHtion 
their  vocabulary  and  ideas,  their  small  literary  exjierience,  and,  above  alL 
the  fact  that  they  hear  so  little  correct  English  spoken  at  home,  will 
al\niys  be  obstacles  in  the  way  of  good  reaults  in  this  subject.  Moreover, 
the  rules  tor  writing  good  composition,  other  than  those  which  relate  to 
the  syntax  of  the  mdividual  sentence,  are  necessarily  somewhat  vague, 
whilst  rules  for  teaching  others  to  write  it,  appear  to  be  almost  non- 
existent. 

"It  is  by  nomeansneceasarDy  thecaae  that  commonplace  subjects  such  as.  Point"  neeil- 
'How  I  spent  my  last  half -holiday,'  or  'Descrilie  the  policeman's  life,' or'^Bawaition. 
'The  town  you  live  in,'  are  the  best  for  this  purpose.  They  are  wanting  in 
interest  for  the  children,  and  are  often  very  hard  to  write  about  well.  Sub- 
jects upon  which  the  teacher  can  give  the  children  interesting  information, 
and  can  arrange  thiit  information  under  suitable  heads,  will  give 
better  results  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  good  composition,  and 
also  as  enlarging  the  general  information  and  intelligence  of  the  chil- 
dren. In  the  case  of  letter  writing,  the  subject  should  be  personal, 
and  not  academic  or  scientific  in  character.  Circumstances  should  be 
imagined  and  statements  made  about  them  such  as  would  be  Tkcly  to  call 
for  the  writing  of  a  letter.  It  is  manifestly  absurd  to  writ^e  a  letter  begin- 
ning, '  Dear  mother,  iron  is  a  mineral  and  is  dug  out  of  the  earthy'  and 
ending,  'Saucepans  and  pokers  are  made  of  iron.  I  remain  your  affectionate 
son,  &c.'  Yet  the  children  are  not  infrequently  required  to  do  this,  to 
teach  them  the  '  letter  form,'  aa  it  is  said.  The  compositions,  as  finally 
presented,  should  neither  be  a  mere  list  of  haphazard,  unconnected  jottings, 
nor,  though  the  ideas  are  the  same,  should  they  be  expressed  verbatim 
alike  by  every  child.  Both  of  these  faults  are  common  :  the  one  shows  too 
little  teaching,  and  the  other  too  much,  leaving  the  children  little  scope  for 
practising  the  formation  of  their  own  sentences." 

"Composition  is  still  far  from  satisfactory,  though  it  is  improving.  Mr.  Fowler. 
Judpng  from  much  of  the  work  done  in  the  schools,  I  am  not  surprised  at 
the  remarks  recently  maj'le  by  one  of  the  technical  instructors  under  the 
County  Council,  to  the  effect  that  he  has  found  his  pupils  quite  unable  to 
take  any  notes  of  the  subject  of  his  lessons.  It  is  now,  however,  being  much 
better  and  more  methodically  treated  than  it  used  to  be,  and  the  teaching 
is  being  commenced  early  in  the  scholar's  career  vrith  oral  composition. 
This  should,  I  think,  be  done  not  so  much  by  habituating  the  children  to  Oral  ra- 
answer  in  complete  sentences  during  the  actual  process  of  teaching,  which  capitulation 
seems  (as  Mr.  Bamett  remarks)  to  border  on  pedantry,  but  by  training  "'  subject, 
them  to  recapitulate  orally  the  substance  of  what  they  are  being  taught." 

"  Composition  is  generally  well  done.    ^Vhat  is  wanted  is  to  encourage  Mr.  Colt. 
original  composition  on  the  children's  part ;  too  much  is  apt  to  ba  done  for 
them." 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Meggs,  the  senior  member  of  my  staff,  writes : —  Arithmetic. 

"Great  advance  has  been  made.    In  written  arithmetic,  i 
well  explained.      Concrete  examples  in  the  lo 
the  higher,  are  now  much  more  freely  given." 

This  is  due  to  my  predecessor,  Mr.   Parez,  who  insisted  on  good 
methods  of  calculation  being  adopted  even  in  the  lowest  classes, 

"  Object  teaching  is  still  unsatisfactory,     We  generally  call  these  lessons  Mr.  Sney<l 
'Elementary  Science,'  and  the  adjective  qualifies  the  noun.    The  scientific  Kyimersley. 
basis  is  ex|iressly  excluded  by  the  Revised  Instructions.    'It  is  Elementary  Efenientuy 
Science  only  so  far  as  it  aids  the  child  to  observe  some  of  the  facts  of  Science. 
Xature  upon  which  real  Natural  Science  is  founded.'  The  Baconian  method 
is  arrested  at  an  early  stage.  To  make  the  lessons  of  any  value  they  should 
be  correlated  as  they  are  in  the  specimen  lists  given  in  the  Revised 
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Instructions,  so  that  the  ieasoa  of  Monday  may  lead  on  to  the  lesson  of 
Wedneedfl^.  The  uaua)  list  submitted  for  approval  is  miscellaueouH 
indeed.  There  are  generally  about  thirty  lessons,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
run  through  them  at  the  rate  of  two  a  week,  As  there  are  forty-five  weeks 
in  the  school  year,  each  lesson  is  given  three  times.  One  might  expect  to 
find  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  the  children  knew  something  ;uternaCively, 
one  might  expect  to  find  utter  weariness  of  the  whole  course.  It  is  this 
latter  expectation  that  ia  more  generally  realised." 

Needlework  j  trust  this  subject  will  not  be  crowded  oat  of  the  curriculum  of 
girls'  studies ;  not  only  on  account  of  its  practical  utility,  but  because 
It  is  a  splendid  training  for  hand  and  eye,  and  has  also  a  great  refining 
influeneo ;  and  love  for  the  needle  encourages  domesticity, 

Mr.  Sneyd  "  Educational  critics  wrangle  ceaselessly  on  the  respective  merits  of  the 

Kynnersley.    various  class  subjects.    Whatever  subjects  are  cliosea,  I  truat  it  will  be 

norne  in  mind  tuat,  for  girls,  needlework  is  of  vital  importance.  It  is 
Needlework  laTnentable  to  see  how  the  sewing  lessons  are  curtailed  W  the  attempt  to 
time  must  teach  smatterings  of  arts  and  science^.  It  Is  with  dimculty  that  three 
not  he  hours  a  week  can  be  rescued  for  the  subject ;  and  I  think  this  should  be 

cnrtfuted.        the  in'educible  minimum." 
Mr.  Yarde.         "According  to  instructions,  I  sent  up  to  the  Directress  of  Needlework 

specinicQS  worked  in  schools  during  Slay  and  June  last.  There  were  65 
Needlework  schools  of  older  children  and  59  of  infants.  The  results  are,  I  think,  satis- 
leHultB  are  factory,  tor  the  Directress  of  Needlework  classed  one  school  as  excellent, 
good  in  t  eight  very  good,  39  good,  17  fair,  and  one  failure,  while  the  infants  were 
Stafford  classed  as  16  very  good,  28  good,  and  15  fair," 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Colt  writes  : — 

and  in  "  The  Directress  of  Needlework  reported  on  the  work  done  in  HiO 

Lklifield         departments  visited  in  October  and  November,  with  this  result  :— 
DistnctB. 

Excellent 20 

V.G. 104 

G. 112 

F. 13 

M. 1 

"  Now,  as  she  remarks  in  the  General  Report  of  1899,  that  Needlework 
has  received  insufBcient  attention  in  some  districtB,  this  remark  will  pre- 
sumably not  apply  to  mine." 

Binglng.  J  ^^  indebted  to  Messrs,  Burton  and  Boberts,  of  my  staff,  for  the 

following  remarks : — 

"  Except  in  a  very  few  schools,  singing  is  taught  by  note,  and  usually  the 
tonic-sol-fa  method  is  chosen, 

"Voice  production,  as  a  rule,  now  receiver  considerable  attention,  and 
the  tendency  of  boys  to  force  their  voices  is  thus  effectually  checked. 

"It  is  often  found  at  the  first  visit  of  inspection  that  the  whole  year's 

course,  as  laid  down  in  the  Instructions,  has  been  covered  by  the  different 

KTouiw,  and  that  the  children  can  perform  with  ease  any  exercises  that  can 

be  given  on  their  work. 

Connection         "The  remaining  time  of  the  highest  division  could  be  most  advan- 

bjtween  the    tagcr.ubly  occupied  by  devoting  more  attention,  than  has  been  the  case  in 

two  notations  tJie   past,  to   showing   the   connection  between  the  two  notations,  so  that 

fcUould  be^       those  leaving  school  may  he  able  to  have  at  least  a  fair  knowlalge  of  the 

moreRtudied.  i)^^^  ^nd  practice  of  the  older  method. 

"When  the  movable  Doh  system  is  adopted  little  difficulty  is  encoun- 
tered, 

"  The  character  of  the  school  muac  contiauea  to  improve,  and  lately  the 
singing  of  patriotic  songs  has  received  a  considerable  impulse." 
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Mr.   Saltmaieh,  Sitb-Inepdctor  {DrawiDg),  supplies  the   following  Draw mg 
notes: — 

"  The  greatest  difficulty  at  present  in  the  subject  is  to  know  what  to 
draw.  As  one  eKtreme  in  the  list  we  have  the  highly  organised  and  dis- 
ciplined forms  of  Italian  and  French  niiia.ment  ;  the  other  extreme,  land- 
ncape  and  figure  drawing. 

"This  problem  can  be  solved  if  a  conclusion  be  arrived  at  on  the 
following  points : — 

"(I)  What  are  the  aims  of  drawing  in  an  elementary  school  I 

"()i)  The  limits  of  drawing  in  such  a  school  1 

"(iii.)  What  training  should  an  elementary  teacher  have  1 

"  The  first  point,  as  conceded  by  all  parties  concerned,  can  be  stated  as 
follows : 

"  a.  As  a  training  for  the  hand.    The  power  to  draw  with  accuracy  and  Alius  ol 
vigour.  drawing  m 

"  t.  Ab  a  training  for  the  »je.    The  hand  to  move  at  the  dictate  of  the  e'enienUiry 
eye.  acliooli-. 

"c.  As  a  training  of  the  esthetic  sense.  Hence  the  exanjples  and 
forms  to  be  drawn  must  be  both  diacipUned  and  beautiful  The  only 
subject  which  satisfies  these  chums  is  ornament  or  decorative  art.  Now 
these  ornamental  forma  constitute  the  basis  for  both  official  syllftbuses. 

"  The  above  argument  is  generally  considered  sound,  but  opposition  is  at 
once  raised  on  the  ground  that  such  a  course  ia  dry  and  uninteresting.  To 
alter  this,  aubiecta  such  as  deaigOj  painting,  drawing  from  nature,  from 
copies  of  landscape  and  figure  are  introduced.  They  have  no  educational 
value  to  begtDners,  and  from  experience  I  must  state  thai  they  are  doing 
a  great  d^  of  harm.  To  teach  such  would  also  demand  a  fai'  more 
advanced  training  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

"  Aa  to  the  second  heading,  '  What  are  the  limits  of  drawing  in  an  iJi'iits  ol 
Eleinentary  School!' that  can  be  answered  by  considering  its  position.    It"™™'"!' '" 
is  at  the  very  beginning  of  education,  and  reaches  the  iwint  where  secondary,  e'ernentaiy 
or  art,  or  technical  schools  commence.    Drawing,  then,  should  prepare  a  **'">°'^ 
boy  to  join  such  with  advantage.     He  should  be  furnished  with  a  power 
to  start  the  subjects  there,  not  to  have  a  smattering  of  all  of  them. 

"  To  answer  the  third  heading,  '  What  training  should  an  elementary  What  train 
teacher  have]'  will  be  more  difficult     He  has   so  many  other  subjects  ing  ^Iioulil 
to  grapple  with,  that  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  advanced  training  can-  an  eleineii- 
not  bo  expected.    I  certainly  think  that  as  the  subject  of  ornament  or  tary  school 
decorative  art  is  the  most  beneficial  to  teach,  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  "*'''*' 
ia  a  necessity.    While  teachera  are  in  their  ajiprenticaship,  lectures  ought  P*"****"- 
to  be  given  on  the  princiiiles  of  ornament,  historic  ornament,  and  design. 
This  could  be  done  in  the  summer  months,  after  the  usual  drawing  exami- 
nation is  over.    This  is  done  in  Macclesfield,  one  of  the  towns  in  the  N-C. 
Division. 

"  Summary.    To  improve  the  teaching  of  drawing,  the  following  remarks  Improvement 
should  be  taken  into  cooaideration  :^  of  tlie 

"  I  The  teaching  of  pupil  teachers  to  be  conducted  by  raea  with  an  jj^vrinl 
adi'anced  knowledge  of  art. 

"  IL  Lectures  to  be  given  to  pupil  teachers  on  design  and  ornament  during 

" ir  months. 


"III.  Examples  of  decorative  art  other  tnan  Italian  and  French  to  be 
^ven. 

"IV.  Natural  forms  drawn  boldly,  and  exhibiting  a  knowledge  of  orna- 
ment   Simple  designs  by  good  artists  may  also  be  included. 

"V.  Appointment  of  an  e.xpert  to  visit  a  group  of  elementally  schools. 
This  has  oeen  done  in  a  number  of  places  in  the  y.C.  Division,  e,;/., 
Hanley,  Bni'slem,  etc.  This  arrangement  would  also  ensure  continuity 
between  elementary  and  art  schools.  . 
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(Charts  and  '  A  very  unsatisfactory  feature  of  the  work  is  the  extremely  poor 
Dxaniples  are  ch&racter  of  the  charts  and  examples  published  for  schools.  They  are 
unRatufno-  either  Board  of  Edunation  forms  mutilated,  or  natural  fonns  irithout 
tory  Datura  ia  them.     The  majority  are    only  made  to  sell,  and  constitute 

an  insult  to  any  intelligent  set  of  boys. 
Brush  work.       "  Brush  work  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular,  and  deservedly  so. 

Too  much,  however,  is  attempted.    Flowers  in  all  their  natural  opulence 

i>nd  their  brilliant  colouring  should  be  left  to  schoola  other  than  e)fl 

mentary," 

VOLUNTAKY  SCHOOia'  AlD  GRANT. 

Voluntary  It  was  liOrd  St,  Leonards,  I  think,  who  said :  "The  succession  duly 

Hcliool  aid  fell  like  a  blight  on  the  fair  fields  of  England."  Well,  the  Aid  Grant 
gran  6-  iiiiijr  be  likened  to  dew  on  the  parched  revenues  of  voluntary  schoola  ! 

The  principle  of  the  Board  of  Education,  "  Aide  toi  et  Dieu  t'aidera," 
ia  gradually  being  recognised,  and  fair  ^orts  are  made  to  keep  up 
subscriptions. 

To  do  this  in  a  district  already  subject  to  a  School  Board  rate  is 
difficult,  and  seems  to  call  for  some  remedy.  We  visit  few  schoola 
where  improvements  reaulting  from  the  Aid  Granto  are  not  to  be  seen, 
and,  as  such  improvements  will  not  for  a  reasonable  time  require 
renewal,  more  money  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  associations  for 
improving  the  pay  of  teachers. 

Mr.  Fowler.  "The  distribution  of  the  Aid  Grant  ia  well  managed  by  the  voluntary 
association  for  the  country,  and  much  time  and  paina  are  devoted  to  the 
^■ork. 

"  A  defect  seems  to  be  that  country  schools  get  too  small  a  share,  and  in 
one  or  two  cases  the  amount  allotted  has  been  quite  insufficient.  These 
would  be  cases  of  country  schools  in  a  somewhat  shaky  condition  which 
«4«/W  additions  to  the  teaching  staff  mi^t  raise  from  a  state  continually 
bordering  on  inefficiency." 

Mr.  Morgan       "The  Aid  Grant  has  been  an  inestimable  boon  to  most  of  our  voluntary 

Owen.  schools.      Without  it  several  of  them  would  have  simply  strolled  along 

for  a  time  and  then  come  to  an  untimely  end.  It  came  just  m  time  to 
relieve  the  hard  pressure  put  upon  these  schools.  The  out^de  world  can 
scarcely  realise  what  the  clergy  and  their  fellowschool  managers  have  done 
for  public  elementary  instruction." 

Mr.  Ulea-  "  The  Eud  grant  has  undoubtedly  been  a  boon  to  ^is  district. 

ilowe.  "Perhaps,  in  a  few  cases,  loo  much  of  it  has  been  employed  in  raising 

salaries  of  head  teachers,  but  on  the  whole  the  money  has  been  well  apent 
in  increnaing  the  sta^  putting  up  glazed  partitions  in  lonj;  rooms,  im- 
proving the  light,  renovating  school  furniture,  and  providing  better 
apparatus.  - 

"  It  is  said  at  times  thai  some  not  really  necessitous  schools  get  too  large 
a  share  of  the  grant,  while  others,  struggtng  along  with  difficulty,  do  not 
get  help  enough  to  enable  them  to  become  really  efficient. 

"I  am  afraid  this  ia  true,  but  with  four  asaociationa  working  in  the 
district  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  remedy." 

Mr  Joad.  "  Gut  of  the  last  two  Aid  Grants,  £8,091  ie<.  has  been  spent  on  furniture 

and  apparatus,  £9,263  10«.  7(i.  on  staff,  and  £2,211  6*.  11<^  on  repairs  to 
buildiuffs.  Thus  by  far  the  greater  portion  has  gone  to  staff.  This  is  as  it 
should  oe,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  more  money  still  will  be 
released  for  this  and  kindred  purposes,  as  the  demands  for  better  furniture 
and  equipment  become  satisfied. 

'  It  may  be  added  that  managers  have  been  pressed  to  obtcun  an  increase 
of  voluntary  contributions  ia  cases  where  they  were  obviously  inadequate, 
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and  it  is  probable  that  the  sam  total  of  these  contributiona  is  now  greater 
than  it  wa^  bafora  the  passing  of  the  Volimtirj  Schools  Act 

"  Bttt  the  question  of  local  support  to  voluntaiy  achooia  is  ono  which  it  Anaitialj  as 
is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  deal  with,  especially  in  districts  to  voluDtary 
already  rated  to  a  School  Board.  All  the  parishes  in  such  districts  pay  the  Hulwcrii>tioM 
same  School  Board  rate,  bat  only  some  of  them  support  a  vcJ.untary  school,  "•  arecH  with 
and  It  is  difficult  to  aay  that  the  contributions  to  this  are  or  are  not  °-^^  withou, 
adequate,  when  perhaps  an  adjoining  parish  is  paying  none  at  all,  and  is  u^ imte. 
not  expected  to  pay  any.  This  anomaly,  as  it  is  commonly  regarded,  ' 
excites  considerable  dissatisfaction  among  managers." 

"The  advantages  of  an  increased  income  from  tbis  source,  where  Mr.  Howard. 
99  per  cent,  are  voluntary  schools  are  very  apparent.  For  the  most  part 
the  allocations  are  based  on  a  careful  inqtdry,  though  eyenr  lear  showa 
an  intTL'iising  tendency  for  them  to  assume  a  stereotype*!  form  under 
two  heads—  Staff  maintenance'  and  'Deficit  on  current  account.'  In 
several  associations  with  which  I  am  concerned  a  third  clause  might  be 
added—'  Structural  improvements.' 

"  It  is  difficult  to  say  Aether  or  not  there  is  a  real  diminution  in  the 
voluntary  support  In  many  cases  the  finances  have  been  rearranged  so 
that  the  amount  under  that  head  may  be  shown  to  the  full.     . 

"The  question  is  also  complicated  by  the  aspect  of  the  people  towards 
the  schools.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  industrial  population  really 
cares  for  the  voluntary  Byst«m,  except  that  it  esca^xs  thereby  from  the 
compulsory  payment  ot  rates.  The  idea  that  a  day  achool  ia  a  commercial  Fai-^ning  q( 
concern  is  deeply  engrained  in  the  minds  of  rich  and  poor  alike  in  this  Schools, 
region,  seeing  that  school  fees  are  charged  in  most  cases,  and  the  h««d- 
master  is  too  frequently  held  responsible  for  the  -finanoial  as  well  as  the 
educational  welfare  of  his  schooL 

"At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  poaple  prefer 
spasmodic  efforts  in  the  way  of  bazaars,  sales  of  work,  and  the  like  to  a 
regular  system  of  support  by  annual  aubscriptiona  Still,  it  is  discouraging 
to  those  lutereetfd  in  education  to  know  that  these  efforts  are  put  forwara 
willingly  for  Sunday  schools,  but  reluctantly  for  day  schools.  It  is 
significant  that  a  school  in  a  popular  area  with  a  large  congregation  coujd 
boast  that,  in  a  period  of  two  years,  they  had  raised  their  anqiml  aubacrip 
tions  from  two  to  five  guineas." 

Circular  435. 

The  Derby  District  extends  from  N.W.  to  S.K  50  miles,  and  in  Slioudescrii.. 
greatest  breadth  25  miles  from  E.  to  \V.  _  ^^hl  ^'"' 

The  southern  part,  of  which  Derby  is  the  centre,  is  flat,  the  Eastern  Dintnct 
and  K.  Eastern  portion  is  undulating,  the  Western  and  N.  Western 
hillv,  rising  to  be  mountainous  in  Kinderscout. 

The  BuiMce  generally  ia  in  grass,  and  there  is  little  land  under  the 
plough. 

Farming  operations  are  chiefly  connected  with  milk  production,  sheep 
farming,  cattle  raising,  and  horse  breeding. 

The^irewash  vidley,  extending  from  Chesterfield  to  Treni,  Junction 
is  densely  beset  by  collieries,  steel  and  iron  works,  lace  and  ovole 
factories. 

The  weetem  portion,  the  Peak  District,  attracts  sportsmen  by  ita 
moors  and  rivers,  tourists  by  Its  scenery,  and  invalids  by  its  bracing 
air  and  mineral  waters. 

This  part,  too,  is  rich  in  subterranean  wealth  as  indicatea  ny  stone, 
marble,  ^nd  lima  quarries.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  and  printed 
goods  is  ciirried  on  at  Gloasop  and  New  Mills,  places  which  seem  in 
this  relation  more  allied  to  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  than  connected 
with  the  dales  of  the  Peak. 
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The  industriea  of  the  town  of  Derby  are  porcelain,  malleable  iron 
works,  silk  weaving,  book  binding,  and  lastly,  though  not  least,  the 
works  of  t)ie  Midland  Railway  Company. 

I  trust  I  may  not  be  thought  to  have  introduced  in  the  above  con- 
cise niid  I  fear  imperfect,  accoimt  of  the  district,  matter  irrelevant  to 
the  subject  of  an  educational  report,  seeing  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion a:-e  intent  on  directing  the  attention  of  managers  and  teachers  of 
scbools,  especially  rural,  to  the  necessity  of  rousing  the  interest  of 
scholars  in  their  environment,  of  connecting  what  the  children  hear  in 
school  with  what  they  see  done  out  of  school,  and  of  fitting  them,  as 
far  as  ia  possible,  to  take  their  places,  on  leaving  school,  in  the  ranks  of 
the  army  of  labour  with  some  previous  knowledge  of  its  conditions 
and  requirements. 

With  this  consideration  before  me  I  venture  to  point  out  to 
managers  and  teachers  that  the  instruction  of  scholars  in  Derby  and 
its  immediate  neighbourhood  might  profitably  embrace  chemistry, 
physics,  typewriting,  book-keeping,  shorthand,  designing,  and  me(;hani- 
cal  drawing  in  relation  to  the  industries  carried  on  in  their  environ- 
ment ;  similarly  in  the  Erewash  Valley  geology,  mineralogy,  physics, 
and  chemistry  should  be  taught ;  in  New  Mills  and  Gloesop  ebemiBtry, 
physics,  designing,  and  French  ;  in  the  Peak  district  mineralogy  and 
geology,  and  in  rural  schools  generally  the  curriculum  of  study  should 
incluae  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects :  Cottage  gardening, 
treatment  of  grass  land,  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  horse,  cow, 
sheops  pig,  and  the  management  of  poultry  and  bees. 

It  is,  I  think,  obvious,  from  a  consideration  of  the  subjects  which  I 
have  enumerated,  as  respectively  suitable  to  the  older  children  of  town 
and  country  schools,  that  it  is  far  easier  to  give  the  former  than  the 
latter  instruction.  The  first  is  theoretical  and  can  be  well  followed  st 
the  desk,  the  second  ia  so  practical  that  a  great  gulf  seems  to  yawn 
between  the  standard  boy's  attainments  and  the  same  boy's  powers 
when  launched  in  rural  bfe. 

But  the  gulf  has  been  crossed  successfully,  and  so  successfully  that 
I^^™^i?^.il,  ^  won't  apologise  for  entering  at  some  length  on  what  has  been  accom- 
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at  two  or  three  echoes  in  this  division. 

Last  October  I  visited  the  Dethick,  Lea,  and  Holloway  U.D,  Board 
School,  generally  known  aa  the  "  Lea  Board  School." 

Historical  and  patriotic  sentiment  is  connected  with  these  names ! 

From  Dethick  came  the  ill-fated  Babington,  "  in  whom  throbbed  the 
pulse  of  chivalrous  devotion  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ";  and  Lea  is  the 
ancestral  home  of  Florence  Nightingale. 

The  school  is  on  a  rough  hill  slope. 

The  master  of  it  is  Mr.  Burton,  an  enthusiastic  gardener  and  able 
geologist. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  Mrs.  Shore  Nightingale  gave  the  school  a 
f|uarter  of  an  acre  for  horticultural  purposes.  The  greater  part  of  this 
is  divided  into  eight  plots,  worked  on  by  the  boys.  One  plot  is  kept 
for  expenmente  in  potato  culture,  and  the  rest  of  the  ground  is  covered 
with  fruit  bushes,  strawberries,  and  fiowera,  managed  in  common  by 
all  the  boys. 

The  boys  under  the  master's  conduct  do  all  the  work — lime-slaking, 
manuring,  digging,  etc. 

The  seeds,  manure,  and  toots  are  provided  by  the  Board. 

The  produce,  us  it  comes  to  maturity,  is  given  by  the  master  to  the 
garden  Cfjys,  and  in  the  autumn  a  school  exhibition,  under  the  patron- 
age of  your  Grace,  takes  place,  at  which  are  shown  vegetables,  garden 
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flowers,  fruit,  vild  flowerfi,  moths,  beetles,  and  geological  specimens, 
collected  and  named  by  the  children,  drawings,  and  needlework.  The 
day  of  my  visit  was  a  gardening  oay,  and  it  was  a  new  and  most  inte- 
resting sight  to  me  to  see  the  "gardeners"  file  out  of  school,  off  with 
their  coats,  seize  their  tools,  and  spring  to  work  with  meed,  yet  perfect 
method,  and  half-an-bour  later  put  by  spade,  mattock,  and  rake,  and 
return  in  order  to  their  desks. 

These  boys  after  three  years  of  such  practical  instruction  are  veil 
fitted  for  country  life.  Mr.  Burton  told  me  that  the  boys  are  most 
useful  in  helping  their  fathers,  and  even  supplying  their  place  in  the 
allotment  gardens.  The  case  of  one  boy  i»80  instructiTe  that  I  must  A  ven- sue- 
relate  it.  On  leaving  the  school,  aged  thirteen,  his  father  died.  The  cesslul  result, 
widow  had  this  boy  and  four  younger  children  to  support.  She  had 
also  a  garden,  400  yards  square.  The  father  dead,  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  garden  ?  The  boy  obtained  a  place  as  an  errand  hoy, 
and  undertook  the  garden.  Since  then  he  has  work  in  a  mill,  but  has 
throughout  fully  worked  the  garden,  and  kept  want  from  his  mother's 
door! 

I  asked  Mr.  Burton  the  secret  of  his  success,  and  he  replied 
there  are  two  essential  requisites  :  First,  an  adjacent  piece  of  ground ; 
second,  the  master  must  be  an  enthusiastic  gardwier.  The  first  requi- 
site will  be  more  easily  found  than  the  latter,  still  I  trust  that  in  the 
ranks  of  P.  K  schoolniasters  Mr.  Burton  may  find  followers. 

These  are  Mr.  Burton's  cottage  garden  arrangements : — 

"  1.  There  are  in  all  28  boys  who  are  taught  the  subject,  from  Standards 

iv,v,vi.,  vn. 


3.  The  seniors  have  had  from  one  to  three  years'  experience,  the  juniorst 
are  those  who  have  joined  this  present  year. 

"  4.  The  classes  are  taught  on  alternate  days  (weather  and  season  per- 
mitting). During  unfit  weather  for  gardening  operations,  note-books,  in 
form  oi  diary,  etc.,  will  receive  attention. 

"  5.  The  lessons  are  given  from  9  to  9.30  a.m.  on  one  day,  and  from  1 ,30 
to  S.O  p.m.  on  the  next. 

"  6.  The  instruction  is  given  by  the  head-master." 

Gardening  is  not  the  only  subject  beyond  the  ordinary  curriculum 
which  is  taken  at  this  school.  It  is  situated  in  a  district  rich  in  stone, 
spars,  and  marble  ;  and  Mr.  Burton  turns  this  to  eatisfacfory  account 
as  the  knowledge  of  geology  shown  by  the  first  class  scholars  proves. 

The  excellence  of  the  ordinary  work  of  this  school  fully  realises  the  Eii>ectiitiin> 
expectation  set  forth  in  Circular  435 :  "  It  is  confidently  expected  that  circiila  4'r 
the  child's  intelligence  will  be  so  quickened  by  the  kind  of  training  ^   '  ■"■ 

here  suggested  that  he  will  be  able  to  master,  with  far  greater  ease 
than  before,  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum. ' 

Mr.  Neville,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  his  remarks  on  manual 
instruction,  states  that  it  is  almost  unknown  in  rural  districts. 

This  is  a  subject  which,  where  facilities  for  instruction  in  gardening  Manual 
or  agriculture  are  wanting,  would,  by  giving  the  country  lacl  justness  Iritractiun 
of  eye  and  dexterity  of  hand,  eminently  fit  him  for  many  of  the  Centren  for 
conditions  of  rural  life.  Shh 

The  small  number  of  boys  in  any  one  school  that  would  profit  by 
it  and  the  initial  expense  are  the  apparent  obstacles,  but  both  might 
be  overcome  by  a  judicious  manual  instruction  centre  system. 
4983  D  4 
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Mr.  Gleadowe  aends  me  the  following  interesting  accoont  of  work 
done  in  a.  school  in  the  Crewe  district : — 

"  In  18(^2,  the  attention  of  the  Haberdashers'  Company  having  been 
called  to  i  course  of  lectures  given  by  Misa  Onnerod  uiwn  'iBsectn 
Injurious  to  Agriculture,'  it  was  decided  by  the  governors  to  give  instruc- 
tion on  the  subject  of  these  insects  in  their  school  at  Bunbury.  A  grant 
of  £23,  which  was  at  once  voted,  went  in  purchasing  copies  of  Miss 
Ormiirod's  manuals  and  entomotwical  apparatus,  e.g.,  net  bags,  collecting 
boxes,  larva  boxes,  pupa  dig^rs,  larva  breeding  cages,  pocket  lenses,  itc, 
"-■ '  a  good  microscope  was  given  by  a  past  Master  of  the  company.    The 


and  a 


'ear  following  a  Dumber  of  beautiful  entomological  diagrams,  executed  by 
ler  late  siat«r  and  herself,  was  presented  by  Miss  Ormerod,  and  a  member 
of  the  Court  of  Assistants  instituted  five  prizes  in  the  way  of  small  but 
useful  microscopes. 

"  Being  unable  to  secure  the  services  of  a  competent  lecturer  outside  the 
school,  Mr.  Bailey,  who  has  been  HeadmaeUr  since  1855,  was  asked, 
and  consented  to  undertake  the  instruction.  Miss  Onnerod,  in  her  annual 
reports,  has  much  praised  his  work,  and  I  should  like  to  add  my  testimony 
to  ite  excellence. 

"In  a  report  he  has  been  good  enough  to  send  me,  Mr.  Bailey  writes  as 
follows  ;— 

" '  The  subject  has  been  a  popolar  one,  and  during  all  these  ^^ars  there 
has  been  no  falling  ofiF  in  the  efforts  made  b^  the  Doys  to  mitigate  the 
rava^  committed  by  the  numerous  injurious  insects.  Numbers  of  living 
specimens  of  these  pests  are  daily  brought  to  the  school,  and  thus  all  the 
boys  become  familiar  with  them. 
"  '  Further,  by  means  of  the  breeding-cages,  we  are  able  to  show  the  Ijoys 
•  the  life  historv  of  these  enemies  to  agriculture.  In  different  years  s{)ccial 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  turnip  fly,  mangold  fly,  wireworms,  leath.-r 
jackets,  gooseberry  and  currant  saw  ny,  magpie  moth,  onion  fly,  creen  fly, 
white  cabbage  butterfly,  etc.  In  reference  to  the  laat-mentioned  I  may  say 
that  a  fRW  years  af o  I  supplied  some  of  the  boys  with  nets  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  the  white  cabbage  butterflies,  and  so  successful  were  they  that 
I  had  in  my  garden  scan;ely  a  damaged  leaf.  Last  year  I  allowed  the 
butterflies  to  lay  their  eggs  and  after  the  caterpillars  had  fed  on  the  plants, 
as  long  as  I  thought  it  was  safe  to  allow  them,  I  pointed  out  the  [lerfo- 
rated  leaves  to  the  boys  and  set  "  my  little  men  "  to  collect  as  many  cater- 
pillars as  they  could  find.  From  240  plants  they  gathered  more  than  5,000 
of  these  pests. 

" '  For  many  veots  past,  the  boys  have  made  great  efforts  to  exterminate 
the  Ox  Warble  Fly  from  whose  powerful  maggots,  cattle  suffer  much  and  an 
enormous  annual  loss,  estimated  by  practical  men  at  something  between  two 
and  seven  millions  sterling,  is  caused.  Under  the  influence  of  attack  from 
this  fly  the  poor  cattle  are  seen  galloping  frantically  about  the  fields  and  as 
a  consequence  give  less  milk  and  fail  to  put  on  flesh.  The  hide,  too,  being 
perforated  is  OTeatly  depreciated  io  value.  As  to  the  work  of  our  boya  in 
this  direction,  the  foUowing  summary  for  the  past  five  years  will  spes^  for 
itself. 


Year. 

Number  of  warbles  squeezed  out. 

Namber  smeared. 

189S 

1,022 

8,209 

1896 

2,596 

1,000 

1897 

3,B63 

• 

1808 

1,706 

1699 

1.062  tup  to  May  29) 

*  Smsaring  stopped  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  assigning  marks  for  work 
done.  The  sqneeied-nnt  maggots  are  bniDght  to  school  on  Monday,  aad 
counted  under  the  superrisioD  of  the  head  master. 
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'"Of  lata  yeara  apiculture  has  beea  tau^^  as  a  specific  sut^act  on  the  Agriiniltar*. 
lines  l^d  down  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

" '  One  of  the  County  Council  lecturers  now  visits  the  school  weekly,  and  ]^^„,,™„„, 
gives  an  hour's  lecture  or  takes  the  boys  out  to  measure  fields,  the  areas  of 
which  have  to  be  calculated  and  the  plans,  made  to  scale,  ready  the  follow- 
ing week. 

"'Two  of  the  boys  attending  this  class  have  taken  County  Council  P."fS*?^  "* 
scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  £30,  and  tenable  for  three  years,  at  the  ^no.oonoiar* 
Cheshire  A^cuUural  and  Horticultural  School  at  Holmes  Cnapel.  One 
oE  these  lads  obtained  a  first-class  certificate  at  Edinburgh  in  1898  from 
the  Highland  and  Scottish  Agricultural  Society  at  Edinbmgb,  and  subse- 
quently passed  in  the  first  class  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England's  examination.  He  completed  his  third  paper  at  the  Countj' 
Council's  school,  and  now  holds  aa  excellent  appointment  in  Ireland.'  " 

"  Speaking  of  the  highly  successful  school  garden  at  Boscombe  the  Mr,  Fowler, 
writer  of  a  recent  letter  to  the  '  Times '  says, '  the  physical,  educational 
moral,  and  commercial  results  are  so  striking  and  convincing  that  I  could 
wish  a  school  garden  conld  be  made  in  every  village  and  every  urban 
district  where  land  could  be  obtained  within  two  miles  of  the  school' 

"  The  same  writer  also,  thinks  that  the  Technical  Education  Act,  might  ProvUioa  of 
be  usefully  amended  so  as  to  help  to  meet  the  financial  difficulties  which  F^2'^""f''* 
would  arise  in  providing  these."  ^  aneewa, 

"  Cottage  gardening  would  be  taken  i 
possible  to  employ  more  staff. 


"  We  are  generally  rendered  happy  by  some  fad  or  another  ;  and  the  fad  Mr.  Morgan 
now  in  vogue  is  cottage  gardening.     The  suggestion  that  boys  can  receive  *?J![™- 
instruction  at  school  in  the  way  that  a  cottage  garden  should,  be  cultivated     Cottage 
is  an  impracticable  one,  and  for  two  reasons  :—  bn  niot^* 

{a)  Few  teachers  know  anything  about  a  cottage  garden  ;  and  cable." 

(A)  If  they  did  they  have  neither  means  or  inclination  to  give  boya  a 
practical  trainmg  in  this  subject. 

"However,  we  need  not  imagine  that  our  country  boys  know  nothing 
about  gardening.  Every  country  cottage  has  a  garden,  and  every  child 
helps  in  its  cultivation." 


Condition  of  Children. 

Drill,  whatever  name  it  assumes,  has  greatly  improved  the  appear-  Physical 
ance,  bearing,  and  discipline  of  children.  Aapacta. 

The  possibility,  too,  of  a  \isit  at  any  time,  keeps  better  order 
between  and  in  the  classes. 

Children  are  not  now  found  spread  about  the  schoolroom  in  chaotic 
groups  round  their  teachers,  as  was  not  infrequently  the  case  at  a 
chance  visit. 

All  are  now  more  on  the  "  qui  vive,"  and  the  whole  tone  of  school  life 


Indeed,  in  some  schools  drill  has  been  carried  to  such  .perfection  Drill, 
that  the  boys,  would  come  into  the  hands  of  the  drill  sergeant  with 
little  of  olementaiy  drill  to  learn,  and  the  girls  for  grace  and  variety 
of  movement  might   compete   not   disadvantageoualy  with  the  best 
punls  of  a  dancing  academy. 

The  dirty  habit  of  spitting  on  slates  is  disappearing.  Writing 
on  paper  is  more  widely  used,  and  where  smtes  are  retained 
effective  methods  of  cleaning  them  are  adopted. 
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The  points  on  whkh  I  have  shortly  touched  are  connected  with 
the  physical  condition  of  the  child,  now  as  to  the  momi  side. 

Of  "  morals"  H.M.L  never  has  a  very  good  opportunity  for  forming: 
a  judgment,  and  since  examinations  have  been  given  up  has  had  less ; 
but  he  can  speak  of  "  manners,"  and,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
the  manners  of  children  in  school  are  excellent.  1  have  often  seen 
proof  of  it  in  little  acta  of  courtesy  and  kindly  conduct  of  the  strong 
towards  the  weak. 

The  mixture  of  sexes  is,  I  am  of  opinion,  distinctly  good  in  this 
relation. 

Yet  I  am  aware  that  we  are  sometimes  taxed  with  educating 
"  Hooligans."  That  is  an  easy  charge  to  make,  and  I  think  it  is  made 
by  persons  who  know  very  little  about  public  elementary  school 
children. 

Every  age  has  its  pessimists,  and  the  spirit  that  breathes  in 
"  Mtm  parontum  pejor  avis  tolit 
Nos  nequiores  mox  daturoe 
Progeniem  vitiosiorem  " 
is  as  old  as  the  hills,  but  I  set  a^net  it  the  following  extrat't  from  an 
address  by  Mr.  Bemrose  to  the  Derby  School  Board  : — 

"  In  criticising  th«  expenditure  on  education,  we  must  not  omit  to  Tiotice 
one  great  saving  effected,  which  cannot  well  be  put  into  actual  iignres,  bnt 
which  would  go  far  in  reducing  the  money  cost  of  education.  I  go 
further,  and  unhesitatin^y  say  that  there  is  a  national  change  taking  place 
in  the  morals  and  beneficent  enlightenment  of  the  rising  generation  that 
far  outweighs  any  money  considerations. 

"These  advantages  can  only  be  appreciated  by  learning  the  fact  that 
there  are  now  less  than  60  gaols  in  use  compared  with  113  in  1870.  In 
1890  these  ^aols  contained  a  daily  avera^  of  19,6S4  prisoners,  compared 
with  30,177  in  1670.  Crime  is  decreasins  :  the  people  are  becoming  more 
temperate  in  all  things,  whilst  wages  ana  the  comforts  of  life  sre  growing. 
Thrift  ia  grtidiially  peraieating  the  bulk  of  the  wage-naming  clas-ies,  who 
are  becoming  a  more  thoughtful,  inteUigent,  and  independent  people." 

"  Where  bad  behaviour  among  children  in  the  streets  is  noticed,  it  is,  I 
think,  to  be  ascribed,  in  great  measure,  to  the  employment  of  children 
out  of  school  hours,  and  to  their  leaving  school  at  too  early  an  age. 

"  In  many  schools  much  more  attention  is  paid  to  cleanhness  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  I  could  wish,  however,  that  this  was  more  general, 
though  it  is  weary  and  thankless  work,  and  requires  infinite  patience. 

"In  visiting  schools  in  district  with  a  scattered  population,  I  have 
often  thought  that  more  might  he  done  in  looking  after  the  wants  and 
comforts  of  the  children— s.;/^  in  dealing  with  the  evils  of  wet  feet  and 
clothes,  in  providing  a  place  for  them  to  eat  their  dinners,  and  in  taking 
more  care  of  the  food  tfaev  bring  with  them.  Improvements  ia  these 
respects,  together  with  an  altered  curriculum,  would  tend  to  make  educa- 
tion in  country  districts  more  popular  Chan  it  now  ia," 


MiSCKLLAKBOCa. 

Mr.  Colt.  "  ^  good  deal  has  been  said  about  teachers  n<rt:  sufficieiitl^  availing 

Freedom  of  tbemsdves  of  freedom  of  classification  in  their  schools,  but  this  freedom 
clsfsification,  appears  to  be  freely  used  in  this  district,  judgii^  by  the  statistics  given  in 
Forms  IX.,  as  I  found  in  examining  those  of  a  large  number  of  ecnools  in 
the  spring  of  this  year.  The  results  showed  that  in  many  very  large  schools 
nearly  half  the  children  on  the  books  were  beiog  taught  in  Standards  O,  I., 
and  II. 
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"  Of  4,407  children  on  the  bcoka  of  the  bovs'.  girls',  and  mixed  depart-  loatanoe  in 
ments  of  the  achoola  of  the  Weat  Bromwich  Scnool  Board  there  were  on  ichoots  of 
31st  January,  1900,  exactly  six  in  Standard  VII.  and  139  in  Standard  VI. ;  West  Brom- 
nor  is  this  case  unique,"  r!^^'^''**' 

"  I  feel  convinced  that  great«r  care  ia  needed  with  the  school  accounts  and  Hf_  Haward. 
the  annual  audit.    The  auditor  should  at  least  not  be  connected  closely  Audit  of 
with  the  reli^ous  body  supporting  the  schooL    Too  often  it  would  seem  Acconnt^. 
that  the  audit  is  confined  to  a  mere  checking  of  the  vouchers.    Time  will 
not  allow    of  a  thorough  investigation  by  the  inspector  at  visits  under 
Article  tU  fli),  but  the  work  would  be  greatly  simplified  if  the  accoants 
were  kept  in  accordance  with  official  instructions. 

"Where  so  many  interests  are  vested  in  one  building  the  working 
expenses  should  be  apportioned  with  more  exactness.  In  one  instance  the 
salary  of  the  caretaker  of  a  school  used  by  the  Sunday-school  and  congre- 
gation at  other  times  was  paid  entirely  by  the  day  school.  When  challenge<l 
the  explanation  was  that  the  caretaker  belonged  to  the  congregation,  and 
the  extra  duties  were  on  her  part '  a  work  of  love.' 

"  In  Stockport  the  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  baa  called  tor  special  Infant 
attention,  and  the  town  authorities,  at  the  instigation  of  their  able  medical  2?"^ ''^'^ 
adviser,  Dr.  Porter,  instituted  with  the  wilting  co-operation  of  the  teachers  a  stocKporc 
course  of  instruction  on  '  Infant  Hygiene '  for  elder  girls  in  schools. 

"  A  lady  sanitary  inspector  has  recently  been  appointed,  among  other 
duties,  '  to  assist  in  the  teaching  of  infant  feeding  and  management  in 
elementary  and  continuation  schools.'  ° 

CONCLUSIOK. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  report  without  adverting  for  a  moment  to  ''^^  ^^• 
the  war,  which  has  been  ever  present  to  the  minds  of  all.     It  has  its 
awful  evils,  but  in  schools  it  has  exercised  a  very  educative  influence. 

Maps  of  South  Africa  bang  on  the  walls  marked  with  flags  indicating 
position  of  friend  and  foe ;  the  route  to  the  Cape  has  been  often 
imversed ;  the  topography  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Biver  Colonies 
has  iMcome  familiar  as  that  of  Derbyshire ;  the  names  of  the  actors  in 
the  campaign,  British  or  Boer,  are — 

"  Familiar  in  his  mouth  as  houaehold  words, 
Harry  the  King,  Bedford  and  Exeter," 
and  to  show  that  even  "  babes  and  sucklings  "  have  babbled  of  the  war 
I  must  relate  in  conclusion  one  incident. 

It  occurred  in  a  school  in  a  remote  Peak  village.  The  teacher  was 
giving  a  lesson  on  Guy  Fawkes  to  a  flist  class  of  infanta.  She  had 
forgotten  a  point,  and  recovered  herself  with  the  query,  "  By  the 
bye,  children,  where  art  the  Houses  of  Parliament ) " 

Silence  for  a  moment,  and  then  in  a  high  treble  voice  came  thii"Attlie 
answer :  "  Please  Miss,  at  the  Front !  "  From." 

I  have  the  honour  to  b^  &c. 

Gerald  Fitzmauricb. 

To  Qu  President  of  Ike 

Board  of  Education. 
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QeneraL  Report  for  the  Year  1900,  Jy  A.  G.  Legard,  Esq.,  one  oj 
His  Majesli/'s  Chiff  Inspedmt  on  the  SCHOOLS  in  the  WelSH 
Division. 


My  Lord  Dueb,— 

I  have  the  honour  to  snbmit  to  you  my  Report  for  the  last 
two  years  upon  the  atato  of  primary  education  in  Wales  nnd  Mon- 
moutnshire. 

Such  a  report  naturally  falls  into  two  divisions.  One  division 
relates  to  the  machinery  by  which  the  law  is  admiristered,  and  the 
other  to  the  internal  life  of  the  echool. 

In  this  report  I  propose  to  give  greater  prominence  to  the  second 
division,  for  it  is  clear  that  in  the  future,  as  the  administration  becomes 
automatic,  more  attention  wQl  be  rightly  bestowed  upon  the  work  that 
goes  on  inside  the  school  walls. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  say  something  about  the  machinery. 

The  first  duty  of  the  local  authorities,  when  the  Education  Act  of 
1870  was  passed,  was  to  provide  suitable  accommodation  for  children 
of  school  age.  This  duty  will  never  cease  in  our  large  centres  of 
population,  but  as  vears  have  passed  by  a  higher  standard  has  been 
enforced  bv  the  building  rules  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
schools  which  passed  muster  in  early  days  have  been  found  not 
adapted  to  modem  requirements.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  in  the 
Welsh  division  generally  public  opinion  is  in  favour  of  improved 
buildings.  The  newer  type  of  school  on  the  central  hall  plan  is  being 
adopted  by  the  more  enlightened  Boards,  and  the  need  of  additioniu 
class-room  accommodation  is  being  met  by  the  erection  of  movable 
partitions,  or  of  entirely  new  classrooms. 

The  most  important  point  in  the  equipment  of  a  school  is  the  desks. 
In  many  schools  that  I  visit  the  desks  are  of  a  very  antiquated  kind, 
and  frequently  injurious  to  the  physical  well-being  of  the  children. 
Public  opinion  is  not  yet  sufficiently  alive  to  the  importance  of  desks 
being  made  on  proper  principles,  or  to  the  dangers  arising  from  the 
cramped  and  unnatural  position  of  children  when  they  sit  and  write  at 
desks  of  a  bad  pattern.  In  the  newer  Board  Schools,  however,  a  good 
type  of  desk  is  generally  found,  and  by  means  of  the  Aid  Grant  it  is 
hoped  that  the  voluntary  schools  in  the  country  districts  will  soon  be 
properly  equipped  in  this  respect. 

Teachers'  chairs  are  now,  I  am  glad  to  say,  becoming  more  common 
than  fonnerly  was  the  case,  and  the  fatigue  arising  from  constantly 
stinding  up,  which  is  so  trying  in  the  case  of  female  teachers,  will 
consequently  be  lessened.  Wise  managers  should  endeavour  to 
relieve  their  teachers  of  all  unnecessary  strain,  and  the  provision  of 
suitable  chairs  is  one  means  of  doing  this. 
•  Another  means  is  the  provision  of  good  ventilation.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  where  there  is  overcrowding  good  ventilation  is  impossible. 
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ftnd  1  regret  to  any  that  my  coUoa^es  and  myself  have  too  frequ^itly 
to  complain,  even  in  the  case  of  Urge  and  important  Boards,  that  at 
some  seasons  of  the  year  overcrowding  is  prevalent.  The  matter  ia  a 
seriouB  one,  and  strong  measures  may  have  to  be  taken  by  the  Central 
Authority  to  prevent  such  a  wrong  policy  being  continued. 

Another  matter  of  vital  importance  to  schools  is  the  provision  of  Water  " 
a  good  water  supply.     In  large  urban  centres  there  is  no  reason  for  ""I'ply- 
complaint,  but  in  many  country   schools  the  supply  is  inadequate. 
Sometimes  rainwater,  collected  from  the  spouts,  is  all  that  is  avail- 
able, and  very  frequently  the  well  from  which  real  pure  water  may  be 
obtained  is  at  some  distance  from  the  school. 

The  attention  of  managers  has  of  late  been  frequently  called  to  the 
importance  of  good  water  being  provided  for  the  cnildren,  and  I  hope 
this  has  not  been  without  effect. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  of  essentials  as  regards  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. There  are  other  matters  of  which  my  colleagues  and  myself 
gladly  encourage  the  introduction ;  but  we  do  this  by  suggestion  and 
advice,  and  not  by  any  stronger  methods. 

In  the  forefront  of  what  is  non-essential,  School  Libraries  must  be  Sobool 
placed.  It  is  needless  to  say  anything  as  to  the  advantage  of  a  librariea. 
library  being  attached  to  a  school,  even  in  the  large  towns  where 
public  free  libraries  are  found.  Children  in  our  primary  schools  wont 
guidance  in  their  selection  of  books,  and  it  is  just  this  guidance  that 
teachers  can  give.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  in  the  country  even  more 
than  in  the  town  that  the  school  library  is  of  the  greatest  use.  It 
need  not  be  large,  but  the  books  which  it  contains  should  be  of 
sterling  worth,  and  suitable  to  children's  capacities.  In  this  way 
during  the  winter  evenings  a  taate  for  reading  may  be  encouraged 
which  will  bear  fruit  in  after  life.  In  looking  through  the  returns 
made  to  the  Board  of  Education,  I  regret  to  say  that  the  Welsh  schooU 
are  very  badly  furnished  with  school  libraries,  and  this  is  a  matter 
which  1  hope  will  not  escape  the  notice  of  local  authoritieii.  Wales 
has  long  been  honouiably  distinguished  for  its  interest  in  literary 
matters,  so  I  trust  that  the  492  schools  in  the  Welsh  counties, 
which  now  alone  possess  school  libraries,  will  soon  be  doubled  in 
number. 

After  the  consideration  of  school  supply,  the  most  important  Attaidanne. 
administrative  question  is  that  of  attendance.  If  we  compare  the 
years  1899  and  1900,  it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  children  on 
the  school  registers  (infant  departments  not  being  taken  into  account) 
has  increased  hy  Vi  per  cent.,  and  the  average  attendance  only  by 
■8  per  cent.  This  can  only  bo  regarded  as  most  unsatisfactory,  though 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  smaller  schools  the  attendance 
of  the  infants  ia  not  reckoned  separately  from  that  of  the  older 
children. 

There  is  nothing  fresh  to  be  said  about  the  causes  which  load  to 
irregularity,  and  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  recapitulate  them.  It  is 
not  likely  that  any  substantial  progress  will  be  reported  until  public 
opinion  is  thoroughly  aroused  on  the  subject,  and  parents  realise  the 
grave  issues  involved  in  the  neglect  of  early  education. 

One  grsat  drawback  to  regularity  of  attendance,  as  tested  by  statis- 
tics, in  my  own  district  during  the  past  year  has  fieen  the  prevalence  of 
epidemics  and  the  consequent  closing  of  schools.  The  recurrence  of 
these  epidemica  in  tho  same  localities  mu«t  be  due  to  the  want  of  proper 
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sanitation.  There  ia  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  mining  villages  in  the 
western  part  of  Monmouthshire  are  in  on  unsanitary  condition  6ti 
account  of  the  want  of  proper  drainage,  and  probably  the  same  state 
of  things  prevails  elsewhere.  It  is  doubtful  whether  schools  are  not 
closed  too  frequently  by  the  local  authorities,  and  it  would  be  well,  I 
think,  if  a  wider  discretion  were  given  in  such  an  important  matter  to 
school  boards  and  voluntary  managers. 
Fiinatiiality.  In  close  connection  with  regularity  is  punctuality.  Punctuality-  ia  to 
a  great  extent  a  matter  of  school  discipline.  If  a  teacher  insists  on 
punctual  attendance  he  will  get  it,  except  in  the  rare  cases  where  there 
IB  really  some  legitimate  reason  for  being  late. 

In  my  own  district  the  schools  of  Newport,  with  some  exceptions, 
have  an  unenviable  distinction  for  unpunctuality.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  some  time  ago  the  hour  of  the  morning  meeting  in  the 
Newport  board  schools  was  altered  from  9  o'clock  to  9.15.  This  con- 
cession to  laziness  has  been  a  failure,  and  it  points  a  moral  that  other 
school  boards  should  lay  to  heart. 

The  Cardiff  schools  have  much  improved  in  this  respect. 

It  is  most  important  that  school  boards  Ehould  realiae  that  slovenly 
habits,  such  as  unpunctuality,  when  contracted  in  childhood,  are  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  eradicated  in  future  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  scholar  who  has  learnt  to  be  regular  and  punc- 
tual at  school  has  unconsciously  formed  a  habit  that  is  not  only  of 
ethical  value,  but  is  also  of  great  practical  service. 

ProloDgation     The  next  question  with  which  administration  ia  concerned  ia  the  pro- 
oyhe  school  longation  of  the  school  age. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  'new  bye-laws  have  been  sanctioned  in 
various  distncts  in  Wales,  raising  the  age  of  attendance  to  fourteen 
with  the  usual  safeguards.  No  opposition  has  been  raised  on  behalf 
of  the  ratepayers  to  this  wise  policy,  although  it  may  have  the  eiTect  of 
necessitating  an  increase  in  school  places. 

All  educationists  seem  agreed  that  if  a  scholar  stays  at  school  till  he 
is  fourteen  years  of  age  a  greater  influence  can  be  brought  to  bear 
Upon  him  during  the  l&st  year  or  two  of  his  school  life  than  has  been 
possible  before,  so  that  the  trend  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of 
another  year  being  spent  at  school  ia  a  matter  for  congratulation. 

Labour  certificate  examinations  will  continue  to  be  held,  but  it 
ia  hoped  that  the  claim  for  these  certificates  will  only  be  made  in  cases 
of  real  necessity. 
Merit  A  valuable  inducement  to  stay  at  school  may  also  be  givon  by  the 

oertiflcates,  institution  of  merit  certificates.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  have 
been  pointed  out  by  some  of  my  colleagues  as  well  as  myself  in 
previous  General  Reports,  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  the 
opinion  of  the  Scotch  chief  inspectors  as  to  the  working  of  the  plan  in 
Scotland. 

Merit  certificates  in  Scotland  are  given  to  scholars  who  pass  with 
credit  an  examination  in  elementary  subjects  and  the  English  language, 
such  as  are  prescribed  for  the  highest  class  in  the  school,  and  who 
have  received  instruction  in  an  approved  curriculum  including  lessons 
in  geography,  hiat«rj',  and  nature  knowledge.  The  certificates  are 
awarded  by  the  inspectors  at  their  visits  to  the  schools,  and  serve  as 
passporte  to  the  advanced  departments,  and  alao  are  an  evidence  that  a 
scholar  has  received  a  thoroughly  good  elementary  education.  It  ia 
important  to  notice  than   an  official  recognition  is  given  to  theatt 
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eertificatea  by  the  signature  on  the  certificate  of  the  Seeretary  of  the 
Scotch  Education  Department. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  Scotch  inspectotg 
on  the  subject : — 

"The  increased  importance  attached  to  the  Merit  Certificate,  as  an 
evidence  of  the  completion  of  the  elementary  stage  of  ecJiool  life  and  as  a 
passport  to  the  advanced  department,  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  presentations  and  passes  this  year  is  more  than  seven 
times  what  it  was  last  year  in  the  two  couaties  of  Aberdeen  and 
Kincardine.  The  eaeemees  to  obtain  the  certificate  has  also  caused  a  great 
increase  in  the  attendance  of  tho  upper  classes.  In  order  to  overtake  the 
work  it  will  probably  be  found  necessary  to  hold  collective  examinations 
at  suitable  centres  for  the  written  part  of  the  work "  (Jlr.  A.  Walker, 
Chief  Inspector  for  the  Northern  Division  of  Scotland,  Report  for  1899), 

"The  demand  for  the  Labour  Certificate,  which  appears  to  have  been  in 
most  cases  simply  a  bad  habit,  is  on  the  wane,  while  the  Merit  Certificate 
increases  in  popularity  every  day.  Were  the  latter  granted  to  no  pupil 
under  thirteen  years  ol  age,  the  perilous  period  between  leaving  school  and 
beginning  work  outside  would  be  beneficially  reduced.  The  new  r^ulations 
remrdin^  both  these  certificates  have  alr^idy  begun  to  produce  a  nioal 
salutary  m&uence  on  the  duration  of  school  life.  ^r.  Andrew  (a  district 
Inspector)  says  the  Merit  Certificate  examination  is  giving  'a  definite  aim 
and  goal  to  the  elementary  work,  and  ia  having  a  most  wholesome  and 
stimulating  effect  upon  the  teachings*"  (Dr.  Stewart,  Chief  Inspector  for 
the  Western  Division  of  Scotland,  Report  for  1899), 

In  Wales  the  introduction  of  merit  certificates  would  be  of  especial 
advantage,  for  there  exists  already  in  the  Principality  a  scheme  of 
County  Scholarships  leading  from  the  elementary  nchoob  to  the  county 
schools.     The  examination  for  these  scholarships  is,  of  course,  a  cora- 

gjtttive  one,  and  only  a  few  candidates  are  auccesaful.     The  Merit 
ertificate  would  be  a  fitting  reward  to  thoae  who  do  not  obtain 
scholarships  but  do  creditable  work. 

For  example,  in  the  county  of  Carmarthen  last  year  148  candidates 
Tere  examined  for  scholarships,  and  twenty-five  were  successful,  but  no 
less  than  eighty  scholars  reached,  in  the  opinion  of  the  examiner,  "  the 
scholarship  standard."  These  fifty-fire  unsuccessful  candidates  might 
very  appropriatelj'  have  received  a  merit  certificate,  which  would 
have  been  a  tangible  evidence  that  they  had  passed  through  the  ele- 
mentary school  with  credit. 

In  the  County  schools  themselves  since  I  last  reported,  a  system  of 
certificates  has  been  established  by  the  Welsh  Central  Board  which  are 
likely  to  be  much  prized,  and  which  will  tend  to  counteract  the  early 
withdrawal  of  pupils  from  these  schools. 

The  Senior  Certificate  corresponds  in  a  certain  degree  to  the  Scotch 
Leaving  Certificate,  and  exempts  the  holder  from  certain  examinations 
of  a  professional  character. 

Having  considered  the  ways  in  which  administration  can  affect  a 
school,  which  are  (broadly  speaking)  by  providing  suitable  buildings 
and  apparatus,  and  by  enforcing  attendance,  I  pass  on  to  points  of 
internal  economy. 

Of  theae  the  most  important  is  the  curriculum.     The  Cods  for  1900  Cvriculai 
for  the  first  time  lays  down  that  in  every  school  there  should  be  an 
approved  curriculum.      In  former  times  the  choice  of  subjects  waa 
cuten  determined  by  considerations  other  than  educational,  the  grant« 
to  be  earned  exercising  a  paralysing  influence  both  upon  teachers  and 
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Block  grtiDt.  managers.  Now,  under  the  syBtem  of  the  block  grant,  the  intoreat 
of  the  child  is  alone  to  be  considered.  It  is  intendoi  that  the  child's 
educational  foundation  should  be  of  such  a  kind  that  any  superstructure 
can  he  easily  raised  upon  it  hereafter,  and  consequently  the  foundation 
itself  must  be  firm  and  strong.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  framers  of  the  new  regulations  have  not  by  any  means  wished 
that  elementary  education  should  be  dwarfed  ajid  stunted,  but  rather 
that  it  should  develop  on  broad  and  generous  lines. 

It  is  accordingly  desired  that  in  every  school,  in  addition  to  the 
•  elementary  subjects,  some  instruction  should  bo  given  on  the  English 

language  (formal  grammar  to  a  great  extent  being  discarded),  on 
geography,  on  history,  and  on  nature  knowledge.  In  addition  to  this, 
boys,  should  learn  to  draw,  and  girls  to  sow,  while  both  should  have 
training  in  music  and  physical  exercise. 

Such  is  the  mere  outline  of  what  a  curriculum  should  be  in  order 
that  it  may  be  approved  by  the  inspectors. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  outline  may  be  filled  up  in  many  different 
ways,  and  it  is  hoped  that  managers  and  teachers  will  largely  adapt 
their  curriculum  to  local  circumstances,  the  utmost  latitude  being  given 
to  them  in  this  respect. 

How  will  these  new  regulations  affect  Wales  t 

In  the  first  place,  the  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  a  large  part 
of  the  Principality  Welsh  is  the  language  of  daily  intercourse. 


Currieulnin 
in  Welsh 

Welsh 

Iftngimge. 


Let  Welsh,  then,  be  used  much  more  freely  than  it  is  at  present  in 
giving  instruction  to  infants  and  younger  children.  In  object  lessons, 
for  example,  children  should  be  taught  to  a  great  extent  about  common 
things  in  a  language  that  they  can  easily  understand.  In  this  way 
they  will  appropriate  and  make  their  own  the  first  beginnings  of  nature 
knowledge.  A  curriculum  accordingly  should  be  approved  that  pro- 
vides for  certain  lessons  in  Wekh-spcaldng  districts  being  given  in  the 
vernacular. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  frankly  recognised  that  in  the  purely 
Welsh-speaking  districts  English  is  a  foreign  lans^uage,  and  that  it  must 
be  taught  as  a  second  language  ought  to  be  taugnt. 

Much  attention  has  been  directed  lately  to  the  newer  method  of 
teaching  foreign  languages,  and  the  adoption  of  this  method  should 
bear  fruit  in  the  teaching  of  English. 

For  this  reason,  probably,  more  time  will  have  to  be  devoted  in 
certain  parts j>f  Wmcs  to  the  teaching  of  English  than  would  be  neces- 
sary elsewhere,  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  English  in  the  past 
has  been  taught  on  too  formal  lines,  and  that  it  is  consequently  readily 
foreotten. 

The  aim  of  our  teachers  should  be  to  enable  children  before  they 
leave  school  to  read  with  fluency  and  intelligence  ordinary  books 
written  both  in  Welsh  and  English. 

The  second  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
Welsh  schools  are  rural  schools.  Out  of  the  1,695  separate  school 
buildings  in  the  Principality,  about  20  per  cent,  are  in  parishes  with  a 

Cipulation  under  300,  and  about  27  per  cent,  in  parishes  with  a  popii- 
tion  under  500.  There  are  only  three  county  boroughs  in  the  Welsh 
division,  very  few  urban  centres  of  the  second  rank,  and,  if  we  except 
the  mining  villages  in  South  Wales,  the  quarrying  villages  of  North 
Wales,  and  a  few  towns  on  the  sea  coast,  the  people  mainly  live  in 
Bcs,t*£T6d  hamlets,  and  are  employed  in  agriculture. 
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The  probloms  of  runJ  educAtim  can  accotdiliglj'  be  Modied  witli 
peculiar  advaatages  in  Wales,  and  I  have  aaked  jay  eoileagues  to  collect 
contributioBB  towards  the  solution  of  these  problesM  from  persons 
interested  in  the  question,  Huch  as  landowners,  twtthen,  manageFs  of 
schools,  and  others. 

Some  of  theee  are  printed  in  the  Appendix  I. 

In  an  educational  report,  such  as  I  am  writing  at  present,  only  Ofiff 
side  of  the  question  can  be  touched,  and  large  taotters,  sttch  as  the  de- 
population of  country  diatricta,  fintuicing  a  the  schoc^  and  the  likt 
must  be  left  alone. 

It  may,  however,  be  fairty  asked  whether  the  corriculttm  of  country  A<lsi>t«iion 
schools  should  not  receire  more  attention  in  the  future  than  it  has  in  of  cunienluui 

Circular  435  has  been  issued  during  the  poet  year  to  managers 
<.t  rural  schools,  and  various  suj^estions  have  been  mode  as  to 
the  methods  by  which  the  cumculum  of  those  schods  mi^t  be 
improved. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  before,  bat  it  cannot  be  too  often  re=-- 
peated,  that  it  is  a  complete  misconception  to  suppose  that  any  truin' 
uig  in  practical  agriouJture  can  he  given  in  an  elementary  seJicrot 
Such  training  comes  at  a  later  period,  and  in  a  school  of  a  different 
grade. 

Much,  however,  can  be  done  to  cultivate  children's  powers  of 
observation,  to  give  them  interest  in  their  surroundings,  and  to 
awaken  tastes  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  them  in 
after  life.  It  is  early  as  yet  to  say  whether  the  suggestions  of  the 
circular  have  been  followed  out,  but  from  the  schemes  that  I  have 
received  for  approval,  it  is  clear  that  many  teachers  are  trying  to 
think  out  plans  for  giving  efTect  tct  these  recommendations. 

The  following  remarks  from  one  of  nw  contributors,  (*)  who  is 
himself  a  teacher  in  a,  village  school,  are  full  of  sound  sense  : — ' 

"Lessons  on  common  thin^  can  be  made  very  intercRting  and  ttse^ul. 
They  should,  however,  be  taught  in  a  thoroaehly  practical  manner.  I  take 
it  that  object  lessons  which  only  interest  scEolare  are  in  a  great  measure 
nseleas.  I  may  give  a  lesson  on,  say,  an  apple  tree,  and  may  mak^  it  very 
interesting  by  describing  the  structure  of  the  tree,  capilhiiy  attraction  by 
which  the  sap  moves  upwards,  the  buds,  blossoms,  Sowers,  and  fruit.  If  I 
stop  there,  the  lesson,  my  time,  and  that  of  the  scho^re  are  in  a  great  measure 
thrown  away.  The  scholars  should  learn  how  to  prune,  graft,  manage,  and 
store  the  fruit,  and  they  must  practise  everything  that  they  learn." 

Now  this  is  a  concrete  example  of  exactly  what  the  teaching  in  a 
village  school  should  be,  and  it  is  a  complete  answer  to.  the  oritioiema 
of  those  who  allege  that  it  is  intended  to  make  the  inetrnctlon  In  the 
country  inferior  to  that  spven  in  the  town,  In  a  word,  th©  uistructlon 
should  be  of  a  different,  out  not  of  an  inferior  type. 

The  remark  of  course  applies  not  merely  to  lessons  on  eomtnoR 
things,  but  to  all  the  other  lessons  on  the  time  table, 

A  boy  in  a  village  school,  for  example,  should  receive  instruction  in 
the  mother  tongue  on  just  the  same  prinoiples  as  guide  the  teacher  of 
English  in  a  large  urban  school,  but  illustrations  and  matter  may  c^tea 
be  adapted  to  local  circumstancea. 

What  more  chonning  book  could  be  selected  as  a  "  continnons 
reader  "  for  eountrr  boys  than  the  life  of  Edward,  the  Scotch  natui^ist, 
by  Smiles.  Yet  tnis  book  would  hardly  be  as  appropriate  for  children 
in  Whitechapel. 

(•)  Mr.  C.  H.  Wykes,  Bhosddtt  Bowd  School,  near  Wrerhani. 
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It  is  necessary  to  consider  some  objectiona  that  have  been  advanced 
against  these  newer  methods  of  teaching. 

The  most  important  of  these  objections  is  that  country  teachers  ara 
frequently  not  qualified  to  give  the  sort  of  instniction  that  is  now 
Buggestea.  "They  have  little  knowledge  of  birds  and  insccte,  and 
little  sympathy  with  country  pursuits.'  "They  have  no  taste  for 
bee-keeping  and  gardening,  and  no  skill  in  the  use  of  ordinary  tools," 
"  How  can  teachers  of  this  stamp  succeed  in  interesting  their  scholars 
in  matters  connected  with  the  country  1"  Yet  is  not  this  an  economic 
question,  and  has  it  not  often  appeared  in  different  forms  before  1 
Adaptation  to  new  circumatances  is  necessary  in  all  professions.  A 
surgeon  muBt  familiarise  himself  with  all  new  inventions  if  he  is  to 
retain  his  practice.  A  civil  engineer  must  avail  himself  of  all  the  help 
that  new  discoveries  in  electrical  science  afford,  if  he  wishes  to  make 
a  livelihood  in  these  days  of  keen  competition.  Even  a  clerk  in  a 
counting-house  or  lawyer's  office  must  not  now  rely  solely  upon 
his  skill  in  handwriting,  but  must  learn  to  use  a  typewriting 
machine  with  accuracy  and  precision  if  he  is  to  earn  a  hvmg  wage 
ior  himself. 

So  it  is  in  the  teaching  profession.  If  there  is  a  demand  for  a 
certain  kind  of  teaching,  that  demand  must  be  met  It  can  be  met  by 
teachers  remembering  that  they  are  never  too  old  to  learn,  and  it  can 
also  be  met  by  our  training  colleges  realising  their  responsibilities 
in  the  matter. 

If  it  be  probed  to  the  bottom  it  will  be  found  that  the  teaching  of 
Herbart  and  his  disciples,  whose  writings  have  had  much  more 
influence  in  America  than  in  England,  is  really  at  the  root  of  these 
newer  tendencies  in  education,  of  which  the  reform  of  rural  educa- 
tion, is  only  one  phase. 

It  is  for  our  training  colleges  to  give  effect  to  these  principles. 
They  will  not,  I  venture  to  think,  do  this  by  giving  instruction  in 
agriculture,  but  they  will  do  it  (and  probably  many  are  doing  it 
aheady)  by  encouraging  habits  of  observation  and  resourcefulness, 
that  will  stand  the  college  student  in  good  stead  whether  his  future 
life  bo  in  the  town  or  in  the  country. 

At  a  training  college  in  Wales  that  I  recently  visited  I  found  that 
some  of  the  students  had  accompanied  a  class  of  boys  from  the  practis- 
ing school  in  a  school  excursion  under  the  guidance  of  the  Master  of 
Method. 

As  far  aa  I  could  gather  from  an  account  of  it,  this  excursion,  which 
was  mainly  directed  towards  observing  the  geographical  features  of  the 
district,  must  have  been  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  students. 

The  resourcefulness  to  which  I  have  alluded  should  also  be  useful  to 
students  in  other  ways. 

Frequent  complaints  are  made  to  me  by  teachers  that  they  cannot 
^ve  elementary  science  lessons  without .  expensive  apparatus.  Surely, 
this  is  a  groat  mistake,  for,  as  Sir  W.  Abney  lately  said,  in 
addressing  the  Conference  of  Science  Teachers  at  the  South-Western 
Polytechnic,  "  It  is  the  business  <^  a  teacher  to  know  how  to  make 
simple  apparatus,  and  to  instruct  his  pupils  how  to  do  it.  There  is  a 
large  quantity  of  admirable  home-made  apparatus,  which  is  perfectly  fit 
for  the  teaching  of  all  elementary  science  in  schools." 

It  will,  of  course,  be  said  that  training  coUeges  have  enough  to  do 
already,  but  if  a  more  practical  bent  be  given  to  their  work  and  less 
book-knowledge  requirea  in  examinations,  the  result  of  the  training  is 
likely  to  be  more  beneficial  in  the  end. 
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Another  objection  to  any  outdoor  work  being  undertaken  in  country 
schools  is  the  want  of  teaching  power.  Mr.  Medd  and  others,  howeTer, 
point  out,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  Appendix,  that  outside  help  can  be 
obtained  in  teaching  such  subjects  as  gardening  or  cookery,  if  payment 
is  forthcoming.  The  Diocesan  Association  of  Church  Schools  tn 
Gloucsterahire  very  wisely  makes  erants  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
example  might  well  be  followed  elsewhere.  The  appointment  of  peri- 
patetic teachers  is  another  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  but  such  an 
expedient  should  only  be  a  temporary  one. 

It  may  be  well  now  to  see  what  the  effect  of  the  new  regulations  will  Carriculum 
be  upon  the  curriculum  of  schools  gener^y.     The  old  rigid  demar- B*°=.^'y 
cation  of  standards  will  gradually  pass  away,   and  children  will  be**"*™"'*^ 
arriLiiged  in  classes  not  necessarily  corresponding  to  the  old  standards. 
The  outlines  of  a  suitable  curriculum  applicable  to  country  schools  have 
been  described  above,  but  in  the  towns  as  well  as  in  the  country,  local 
circumstances  must  be  cotisidered.     The  discrimination  of  subjects  as 
class  subjects  and  specific  subjects  has  disappeared,  but  the  teaching 
(A  the  subjects  under  another  name  will  still  continue.     In  schools,  for 
example,    where    speciGc    subjects    have    been   taken  in    the  past, 
instruction  of  a  similar  but  less  specialised  character  will   sli|l  be 
given.  • 

In  elementary  science  lessons,  for  example,  teachers  will  be  able  to  GletDentivry 
frame  their  own  sohemee  and  not  be  fettered  by  the  necessity  of  qou-  Science, 
forming  to  certain  stages  of  a  particular  subjec^  such  as  chemistry  or 
mechanics.    This  will  ne  useful  in  the  case  of  girls  no  less  than  in  that 
of  boys.     Domestic  economy  lessons  in  the  past  were  often  of  too 
technical  and  abstract  a  character. 

Teachers  will  now,  I  hope,  use  their  freedom  in  giving  a  more 
practical  turn  to  the  lessons,  and  during  the  last  year  of  a  girPs  stay  a^ 
school,  will  see  that  she  leams  the  elements  of  household  management 
combined  with  some  simple  knowledge  of  common  ailments  and  their 
remedies.  The  instruction  in  practical  cookery  has  oft«n  had  no  con-, 
nection  with  the  domestic  economy  lessons.  This  anomaly  Bhould  now 
disappear,  and  the  cookery  teacher  and  the  ordinary  class  teachers 
should  work  together  in  harmonious  co-operation. 

In  the  Scotch  Code  these  elementary  science  lessons  are  called  lessons 
in  nature  knowledge,  which  is  defined  as  being  "  direct  experimental 
knowledge  of  standards  of  measure  or  weight,  practice  in  applying 
them,  in  representing  them  to  scale,  and  making  simple  calculations 
resulting  therefrom ;  some  acquaintance  with  the  natural  features  of 
the  plant  life,  the  industries  and  productions  of  the  district." 

Such  instruction  cannot  fail  to  be  useful,  but  for  science  of  a 
specific  character  the  elementary  school  is  not  the  proper  place. 

History  i^in  has   been    strangely    neglected  in  our  elemetitarv  flistorr. 
schools  in  the  past,  but  under  the  provisions  of  the  U«ck  grant  it  will 
now  form  a  part  of  every  approved  curriculum. 

The  old  method  of  teaching  the  subje;^  by  periods  has  nothing  to 
recommend  it,  but  the  newer  Concentric  method  of  teaching  the  whole 
subject  to  classes  above  the  lowest  "  advance  being  made  year  by  year 
towards  ever  greater  definiteness,  greater  realism,  ^id  greater  detail "  ia 
baaed  on  proper  principles,  and  I  hope  will  be  generally  adopted. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  drawing  was  made  a  compulsory  subject  d^^u,-, 
in  all  boys'  schools,  and  for  the  last  three  years  the  subject  has  been 
inspected  by  the  Whitehall  Inspectors,  with  the  assistance  of  a  special 
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Drawing  Sub-Inipsctof  in  each  of  ths  Ciiiaf  Inspjcbor^'  divUiona.  Mr. 
Taylor,  th«  Drawing  Sub-Inspector  in  ike  Welsh  division,  has  shown 
much  enthusiasm  in  hia  work,  ani  has  addressed  many  meetings  of 
teachers  With  good  results. 

Under  the  new  Oode  teaahers  will  be  able  to  fram;  their  own 
schemes,  whieh  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  follow  closely  on  the  lines  of  the 
.  alternative  syllabus,  which  encourages  free^rm  drawing,  and  which  is 
much  more  truly  eduoattonol  than  the  nt^eme  generally  adopted.  The 
correlation    of  drawing  with   the  other  subjeots  of  study   such   as 

feography,  nature  knowledge,  and  manual  occupations  should  always 
e  borne  in  mind.  In  this  direction  the  methods  advocated  by  Sir. 
Liberty  Tadd,  Director  of  the  Public  School  of  Industrial  Art, 
Philadelphia,  in  his  book  "Now  Methods  in  Education,"  should  be 
carefully  studied.  Even  in  language  study,  as  Mr.  Tadd  points  out, 
many  important  words  can  be  fixed  in  the  mind  by  drawing  the  objects 
to  which  they  refer.  He  contends  that  in  time,  if  properly  taught, 
drawing  becomes  to  children  a  mode  of  thought-expression. 

Mr.  Taylor  reports  very  favourably  of  the  free  arm  drawing  in  the 
schools  at  Barry,  a  town  which  atande  in  the  forefront  of  all  educational 
enterprise  in  the  principality. 

.Memory  drawing  has  not  yet  received  sufBrient  attention,  and  there 
is  ftir  too  much  slavish  imitation  of  copies  and  too  little  drawing  from 
actual  objects. 

In  band  and  In  hand  and  eye  training  Wales  is  sadly  behindhand.  I  recently 
eye  tr&iniog.  obtained  permission  from  the  Board  of  Education  for  Mr.  Taylor  to  pay 
a  visit  to  schools  in  Leeds  and  Bi-adford,  where  hand  and  eye  training 
has  been  carefully  studied,  and  I  hope  that  the  Welsh  schools  will 
benefit  by  the  experience  that  he  has  gained  there.  Brush  work  and 
clay  modelling  are  perhaps  the  occupations  that  are  likely  to  be  the 
most  valuable  scholars  in  our  own  senior  schools.  In  brush  work  the 
child  is  introduced  lo  colour,  and  brought  into  immediate  contact  at  an 
early  ago  with  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  in  clay  modelling  a  know- 
ledge and  appreciation  of  form  is  gain«l  such  as  cannot  be  acquired  in 
drawing  from  the  flat. 

Those  occupations  can  be  easily  correlated  with  other  subjects.  lu 
Bradford  from  45  minutes  to  1  hour  is  given  weekly  to  brush  drawing, 
and  from  30  minutes  to  1  hour  to  clay  modelling. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  Mr.  Taylor  reports  that  the  universal 
testimony  of  the  instructors  at  Leeds  and  Bradford  is  that  the 
preliminary  hand  and  eye  training  is  exceedingly  valuable  to  boys  who 
take  up  manual  instruction  at  a  later  stage. 

Manual  Manual  training  for  older  scholars,  which  has  for  long  been  the 

training.  practice  under  the  most  enlightened  schools  boards  in  England,  is 
slowly  being  introduced  into  the  curriculum  in  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire. In  the  county  borough  of  Newport  a  training  class  has  been 
opened  fur  teachers,  and  one  or  two  workshops  are  soon  to  be  erected. 
Some  new  manual  centres  have  been  opened  at  Cardiff  and  Barry, 
and  as  grants  for  the  subject  are  given  in  addition  to  the  block  grant 
it  is  probable  that  additional  centres  will  be  opened  in  the  near  future. 
For  some  reasons  it  is,  periiaps,  well  that  the  movement  has  not 
extended  more  rapidly.  The  chief  of  tliese  reasons  is  that  tJie  educa- 
tional side  of  the  work  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  recognised  in 
Wales,  and  that  there  is  a  danger  of  crude  and  ill-digested  schemes 
being  introduced,  based  on  no  sound  principles. 
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There  is  much  in  a  name,  and  it  would  be  better  if  the  term 
"educational  handwork"  were  substituted  for  that  of  "manual 
instniction."  It  should  be  regarded  as  essential  that  the  centres  should 
be  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor  who  ia  not  merely  shilful  in 
the  use  of  tools,  but  who  ia  trained  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  aets  a 
high  ideal  before  himself  and  his  assistants. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  that  boys  who  are  dull  in  other  subjects 
show  proficiency  in  manual  work,  and,  again,  boys  who  are  clever  at 
their  books  display  little  taste  for  work  at  the  bench. 

Most  valuable  lessons  of  self-reliance  and  perseverance  can  l>e  given 
by  an  instructor  who  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  ethical  importance  of 
the  study. 

Again,  manual  work  should  be  closely  correlated  with  drawing  and 
other  subjects,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  skilled  teacher.  The 
particular  system  to  be  adopted  is  not  of  Mich  great  moment — the 
teacher  is  more  important  than  the  system. 

Yet  a  progressive  system,  which  aims  at  produeiog  a  finished  model, 
and  introduces  cur>'eB  of  beauty  into  iis  designs,  would  seem  on  educa- 
tional grounds  to  be  preferable  to  one  that  simply  deals  with  parts  of  an 
object  without  any  reference  to  the  whole  of  it.  Eostic  carpentry  will, 
it  IS  hoped,  be  taught  in  some  \-illage  schools  where  opportunity  offei-s, 
based  on  the  lines  of  the  late  Dr.  GStie's  Handbook. 

Distressing  accounts  of  the  phj-sical  unfitness  of  many  young  men  Drill  acd 
in  our  large  towns,  who  lately  wished  to  be  recniits,  have  directed  ^^^^{^j 
public  attention  to  the  necessity  of    drill  and  physical  exercises  in 
schools. 

Since  I  last  reported,  except  at  Swansea,  little,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  Swimming. 
been  done  to  encoumge  the  teaching  of  swimming  to  boys  and  giils  in 
Wales,  in  spite  of  natural  facilities  in  many  places.  The  apathy  that 
prevails  on  the  subject  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  one  can  only  hope 
that  in  time  the  example  of  school  b^rds  like  those  in  Lancashire 
and  elsewhere  that  provide  swimming  baths  at  the  basement  of  some 
of  their  new  schools  will  be  followed  in  fl'ales. 

The  advantage  of  Swedish  drill  is  gradually  being  recognised,  and  S'^dish 
no  other  system  is  now  taught  in  the  girls'  schools  in  Cardiff.     It  is  to  "* 
be  feared,  however,  that  in  many  instances  drill  is  taught  unsystemati- 
cally  and  without  proper  knowledge.     I  recently  learnt  from  an  expert 
who  had  seen  an  exhibition  of  dnll  by  infants  at  a  concert  in  one  of 
our  Welsh  towns  that  all  the  exercises  but  one  were  harmful. 

Only  one  school  CTmnasium  exists  in  Cardiff,  and  the  use  of  this  is 
confined  to  the  schdutrs  of  the  higher  grade  school.  Before  long,  I 
hope,  many  more  school  ^mnasiuma  will  be  erected  in  our  large 
towns  that  will  be  available  for  the  use  of  evening  schools  no  less  than 
of  day  schools.  We  cannot  afford  that  our  urban  population  should 
grow  up  to  be  weaklings,  if  the  weakness  can  be  counteracted  in  any 
way  by  due  attention  to  physifal  exerciacs  during  their  youth, 

I  have  now  briefly  touched  upon  some  of  the  points  to  be  'borne 
in  mind  by  the  framers  of  a  curriculum  for  elementary  schools.  It 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  much  scope  for  variety  of  treatment. 
Without  this  there  is  danger  of  a  dead  uniformity  cramping  the 
energies  of  teachers  and  proi-ing  fatal  to  all  true  life  and  progress. 

Each  teacher  can  now  think  out  for  himself  what  is  beet  for  his  own 
particular  school,  and  the  mere  effort  of  doing  this  is  of  the  utmost 
value. 
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It  IE,  however,  oUtaide  the  achool  walls  no  less  than  inBide  that  the 
educator  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  finds  his  opportunity. 
School  walks  and  school  excursionB  are,  I  am  glad  to  say,  now  being 
frequently  adopted  as  a  means  of  teaching  children  that  all  learning  is 
not  comprised  in  books. 

One  gnat  nse  of  the  school  excursion  is  that  a  teaeher  is  able  at 
these  times  to  become  better  acquainted  with  his  scholars  than  is 
possible  in  the  class-room,  particularly  when  classes  are  as  large  as  they 
are  at  the  present  day.  He  is  able  to  throw  off  for  the  moment  the 
authoritative  air  of  the  pedagogue,  and  to  enter  with  zest  and  amuse- 
ment into  things  that  interest  schoolboys  more  than  grown-up  people. 
In  this  way  indirectly  more  influence  for  good  may  be  gained  than  by 
scores  of  direct  lessons  upon  moral  subjects. 

Similar  opportunities  are  afforded  by  the  organisation  of  school 
games.  Many  teachers  spend  no  little  time  and  trouble  in  teaching 
their  scholars  to  play  games  under  proper  rules.  There  have  been 
complaints  that  in  our  English  public  schools  too  much  attention  has 
of  late  years  been  paid  to  games,  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  our 
elementary  schools,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  by  a  recent  decision  of 
the  Board  of  Education  a  certain  time  may  be  devoted  in  school  hours 
to  systematic  instruction  of  this  kind. 

In  my  orti  district  in  a  boys'  school  at  Monmouth  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  decision,  and  on  Friday  afternoons  during  the  last 
half  hour  of  the  afternoon  session  the  boys  are  marched  to  a  neighbour- 
ing field  and  taught  how  to  play  football  properly.  Anything  that 
will  foster  a  corporate  life  in  a  school,  to  make  boys  and  girls  feel  that 
they  are  not  mere  units,  but  members  of  a  society  should  I  think,  be 
warmly  encouraged.  For  this  reason  I  was  glad  lately  to  hear  that  a 
school  miagazine  had  been  started  at  the  Higher  Grade  School,  Cardiff, 
written  entirely  by  the  scholars  themselves. 

This  may  seem  a  very  humble  beginning,  but  atill,  it  is  a  beginning 
of  a  practical  lesson  in  citizenship  and  of  patriotism  in  the  beet  sense  of 
the  tenn. 

I  have  next  to  say  something  about  the  army  of  teachers  who  hold 
office  in  the  Welsh  division. 

In  round  numbers  this  army  amounts  to  10,500.  Of  this  total  about 
36  per  cent,  are  certificated,  24  per  cent,  are  non -certificated  assistants, 
27  per  cent,  are  pupil  teachers,  and  the  remaining  13  per  cent,  are 
teacners  qualified  under  Article  68.  The  number  of  pupil  teachers  has 
slightly  decreased,  but  under  each  of  the  other  heads  there  is  an  increase. 
It  IS  gratifying  to  notice  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  certificate<l 
teachers,  viz.,  2-6,  is  greater  in  proportion  than  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  chOdren  on  the  school  refflsters,  which  is  only  -1.  In 
remote  country  places  managers  have  difficulty  in  procuring  the  services 
of  certificated  teachers,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  this  difficulty  will 
diminish.     The  question  is  mainly  a  matter  of  finance. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  teachers  qualified  under  Article  68 
have  increased  from  1,297  in  the  year  1899  to  1,389  in  1900. 

It  is  time,  I  think,  that  the  number  of  teachers  so  employed  in  any 
one  school  should  be  restricted,  otherwise  the  temptation  is  strong  for 
managers  to  economise  in  a  direction  that  is  harmful  for  education. 

The  number  of  pupil  teacher  centres  is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  increasing. 
Some  boards  have  combined  in  establishing  a  common  centre,  and  it  is 
becoming  more  customary  than  it  was  for  pupil  teachers  under  smaller 
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boards  or  under  voluntary  managers  to  be  sent  to  a  centre  in  a  neigh- 
bourioe  town  if  gec^;raphical  conditiona  admit  of  this  wise  plan  being 
adoptKl. 

I  have  paid  visits  myself  to  several  of  these  institutions  in  South 
Wales,  and  believe  that  much  good  work  is  being  carried  on  in  them. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  premises  used  as  pupil  teacher  centres 
are  very  unsuitable,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  several  school  boards 
are  proposing  to  erect  special  buildings  for  their  central  claaaee.  It 
would  be  quite  easy  to  make  provision  in  these  buildings  for  ""\"iiwj 
instruction  and  cookery  centres  for  the  day  schools. 

In  North  Wales  and  in  Mid-Walea,  whore  the  population  is  mere  Inetruption 
scattered,  these  pupil-teacher  centres  cannot  gene^^  be  established,  PfP?**" 
and  there  has  been  much  discussion  of  late  in   Welsh  educational  welsh"  * 
circles  about  utilising  the  Welsh  Intermediate  schools  for  tho  purpose  Intermediats 
of  the  instruction  of  pupil  teachers.      This  system  has  for  some  time  «ehool«. 
been  successfully  in  operation  at  Blsenau  Festiniog,  at  Barry,  and  at 
other  places. 

Conferences  have  been  hold  on  the  subject  at  Ehyl,  Carnarvon,  and 
elsewhere,  and  a  memorandum  dealing  with  the  matter  has  been 
issued  by  the  authorities  of  the  University  College,  Aberystwyth, 
The  most  sensible  plan  seems  to  be  that  pupil  teachers  should  attend 
as  probationers  for  two  years  at  a  Welsh  Intermediate  school,  and 
obtain  if  possible  the  junior  certificate  of  the  Welsh  Central  Board. 

This  certificate  could  be  obtained  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  pro- 
bationers might  then  be  apprenticed  at  an  elementary  school,  and  still 
continue  to  study  for  a  certain  number  of  days  a  week  at  the  Inter- 
mediate school,  the  other  days  being  employed  at  the  school  to  which 
they  are  attached.  Such  an  arrangement  is  quite  feasible,  and  if  it 
were  generally  adopted  the  question  of  pnpil  teachers'  instruction 
would  to  a  great  extent  bo  solved  in  Wales.  In  some  places  evening 
classes  have  been  established  for  pupil  teachers  who  have  been 
employed  in  school  during  the  day.  This  plan  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  satisfactory  one,  and  foi^  various  reasons  should  be  discoursed. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  gratifying  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupil  t«BcherB  in  Wales  who  have  earned  the  highest  grant 
in  the  collective  examinations,  tho  number  having  increased  from  460 
in  1899  to  549  in  1900. 

In  speaking  of  tho  work  done  by  the  elementary  teachers  it  is  The  work  uf 
almost  an  impertinence  for  me  to  say,  on  behalf  of  my  collet^es  and  the  teichcra. 
myself,  how  well  the  vast  proportion  of  them  perfonn  their  duties, 
often  under  trying  circumstances  and  difficult  conditions ;  yet  it  is  not 
amiss  that  they  should  be  assured  how  highly  their  work  is  appre- 
ciated by  the  Inspectors,  who  perhaps  know  better  than  anybody  else 
the  naturo  of  the  difficulties  with  which  they  frequently  have  to 
contend. 

If,  however,  I  wore  to  utter  any  word  of  advice  which  is  especially 
intended  for  the  younger  certificated  teachers  it  would  be  this : — 
"  Do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  possession  of  a  certificate 
justifies  you  in  leaving  off  your  studies.  Take  an  interest  in  the 
professional  side  of  your  work.  Kead  what  is  best  worth  reading  in 
the  educational  writings  of  those  eminent  men  who  have  dealt  with  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  training  of  children.  Think  out  for 
yourselves  the  best  ways  of  applving  principles  to  practice.  By  this 
means,  as  you  tread  the  somewhat  monotonous  path  of  daily  dutiea, 
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you  will  be  able  to  drink  from  a  spring  that  will  never  fail  to  refresh 
you,  sustain  you,  and  stimulate  you  to  new  exertiouB." 

I  now  proceed  to  give  extracts  from  reports  that  have  been  sent  to 
me  by  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Edwards  (Slertbyr  Tydfi!  district)  reports : — 
Attendance.        "  I  anticipate  ft  great  improvement  from  the  recent  amendments  of  the 
Acts.    The  chief  school  boards  have  circulated  the  information  that  the 
maximum  fine  has  been  increased,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  magistrates 
have  hegun  to  moke  excellent  use  of  their  enlarK^d  powers. 

"  Another  gratifving  reform  has  been  the  raiBing  of  the  minimum  age  for 
underground  employment  from  tweWe  to  thirteen.  The  full  fruition  of 
this  will  not,  however,  be  secured  until  tlic  Htandaid  for  total  exemption  is 
raised.  It  is  now  invariably  the  fifth,  which  can  lasily  be  passed  before 
the  age  of  twelve,  and  the  conse(^uenee  is  that  the  boya,  the  vast  majority 
of  whom,  in  my  district,  are  destmed  for  work  in  the  collieries,  have  a  year 
in  which  to  play  and  forget  what  they  have  loamt.  At  least  for  that  year 
they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  compelling  authority. 

Woikof  the      "During  the  last  two  years  our  chief  work  has  been    watching  and 
Bchotils.  encouraging  the  emancipation  of  the  teachers  from  the  habits  engendered 

under  the  system  of  annual  examinations. 

"  The  weakest  point  hitherto  has  been  that  the  teacher  does  not  exercise 
safBcient  self-restraint,  but  speaks  and  does  too  much  himself,  and  thus 
loses  many  opportunities  of  rousing  the  children  lo  effort  For  instance, 
he  will  do  w  the  black-board  work  himself  in  a  drawing  or  arithmetic 
les.son,  or  will  tell  the  children,  when  teaching  geography,  a  great  deal 
which  they  could  easily  discover  for  themselves  from  the  map,  and  which 
they  wouid  remember  all  the  better  for  having  done  so.  This  b  not  the 
way  to  train  faculty  in  the  children. 

In  spite  of  the  imperfections  which  are  perhaps  inevitable  in  a  time  of 
transition,  there  is  nearly  always  much  to  praitte.  The  teachers,  as  a  rule, 
well  merit  the  confidence  of  their  managers.  It  is  an  extremely  rare  thing 
to  find  any  irregularity  m  the  conduct  of  a  school  at  our  visits  without 
notice. 
Manual  "  The  Ystradyfodwg  School  Board  has  established  manual  training  centres 

tiaining.     ■    in  every  part  of  its  populous  district,  and  the  ilerthyr  Tydfil  School  Board 
has  one  centre  at  work.    Hand  and-eyc  training  in  the  lower  classes  hss 
been  taken  up  with  great  success  at  Dowlais  B«ird  Boys'  School,  and  will 
shortly  form  part  of  the  programme  of  all  the  schools  in  Ystradyfodwg. 
Teaching  of        "  In  this  district  everyphase  of  the  bilingual  problem  is  exemplified.     In 
Welsh.  gome  jjarta  of  the  Khondda,  Aberdare,  and  Merthyr  valleys  the  population 

is  preponderatingly  Welsh,  in  other  parts  English  shares  the  field  with 
\Velsh,  while  in  a  few  localities  Welsh  is  seldom  or  never  heard. 

"  Nearly  all  the  school  boards  have  passed  resolutions  that  Welsh  should 
be  taught  in  their  schools,  but  some  of  them  are  satisfied  with  a  very 
meagre  sylabus,  while  others  make  no  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  behest 
has  been  obeyed,  with  the  result  in  the  latter  case  that  the  subject  is 
(luietly  dropped.  The  number  of  schools  where  Welsh  is  effectively  treated 
is  small.  NaturaDy  the  greatest  success  is  obtained  where  both  the  head 
teacher  and  the  bulk  of  the  children  are  WeLsh-s peaking,  and  the  former 
baa  made  up  his  mind  that  the  best  education  is  given  through  the 
cultivation  of  both  languages. 

"  "  Where  Welsh  and  English  children  are  mixed,  the  instruction  has  so  far 
seldom  been  of  much  value.  The  children  read  a  Welsh  primer  or  reader, 
and  the  teacher  tries  to  get  them  to  translate  the  phrases  into  English. 
This  is  done  by  the  Welsh  children  with  more  or  less  success.  The  English 
children  soon  learn  to  pronounce  the  Welsh  words,  because  of  the  phonetic 
regularity  of  the  spelling,  but  do  not  learn  to  speak  Welsh,  as  the  teacher 
conducts  the  lesson  entirely  in  English. 

"  All  through  the  district  the  Welsh  children  have  excellent  opportmiities 
of  learning  English,  as  that  language  is  now  taught  from  the  begiDning  in 
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he  infant  school  on  a  conveisational  method,  roughly  ^proximating  to 
the  direct. 

"  If  the  object  Is  to  teach  the  Enalish  children  to  nee  Welsh  as  a  second 
lan^ua^'e,  and  to  prevent  the  Welsh  children  from  losing  their  hold  of 
their  mother  tongue  (a  moat  tandable  motive  the  latter),  it  is  clear  tjiat  the 
Welsh  lessons  ought  to  be  given  on  the  direct  method.  English  should  not 
be  employed  in  the  Welsh  lessooft,  except  in  strictly  preparatory  work.  A 
v^y  rigid  adherence  to  the  direct  principle  involves  more  time  than  can 
always  be  spared,  especially  when  aosti^ct  terms  are  being  dealt  with,  but 
the  Jinal  lesmn  in  the  group  ought  to  be  conducted  purely  in  Welsh, 
whether  the  matter  be  connected  with  a  picture  or  with  a  reading- 
lesson. 

"  The  difficulties  in  the  wa;^  of  the  general  adoption  of  this  method  are 
well  known.  In  this  district,  however,  there  is  no  scarcity  of  Welah- 
sp^king  teachers ;  they  only  require  to  be  diBtribut«d.  Experience, 
training,  proper  apparatus  will  come  in  time.  Whether  the  requisite 
amount  of  time  can  be  spared  for  the  lessons  is  a  delicate  one,  for  the 
answer  defends  largely  Ui»n  the  value  which  is  set  upon  proficiency  in 
Welsh.  But  there  is  sJso  the  consideration  that  the  training  given  in  the 
course  of  the  Welsh  lessons  is  not  merely  linguistic,  for  the  subject-matter, 
whether  it  be  history,  or  geography,  or  science,  is  also  imprMsed  on  the 
learner's  mind.  Imagination  and  the  dramatic  faculty  may  be  stimulated 
by  Welsh  recitations  and  dialogues," 

Mr.  Bancroft  (Pembroke  District)  reports : — 

"  The  ouestion  of  school  at'.endance  is  very  discouraging.  Some  of  the  Attendance, 
larger  school  boards  we  doing  all  they  can  to  secure  regularity  of 
attendaucB,  bat  tiie  numerous  small  Boards  arc  as  apathetic  in  the  matter 
as  they  can  be.  In  Pembrokeshire  the  school  boards  of  St  David's, 
Narb^th,  and  H^castle,and  in  Carmarthenshire  those  of  Llanpumpsaint, 
Con  wyl,  Llanllawadog,  and  Cilrhedyn  may  be  named  for  their  ba^wardness 
in  enforcing  attendance. 

"Evening Continuation  Schools  continue  to  flourish  in  somfi  parts  of  my  Evening 
district,  and  are  doing  good  and  useful  work.  Tbtf>  winter  they  numb^  sohooli. 
eighty.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Welsh-speaking, country  districts, 
and  tneir  work  is  mainly  confined  to  reading,  compositnrn,  and  arithmetic^ 
In  the  English-speaking  parts  of  Pembrokeshire  there  are  hardly  any,  and 
in  tjie  towns  of  Tenby,  Pembroke,  Pembroke  Dock,  Haverfordwest,  and 
New  and  Old  Milford— all  entirely  English— there  is  not  one. 

"  I  have  alwavs  a  feeling  of  respect  and  admiration  for  manv  of  the 
teachers  of  rural  schools,  who,  with  a  weak  staff,  are  able  to  teach  infants 
and  four  or  five  classes  with  conspicuous  sucoesa. 

"  Several  school  bowds  in  my  district  have  lately  been  buildiiig  houses  for 
their  teachers,  having  found  out  the  mistake  of  not  having  done  so 
originally.  1  nave  known  cases,  too,  where  a  nice  garden  has  been  the 
means  of  keeping  a  good  man  from  gomg  further  a-field. 

"  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  bring  the  instruction  in  rural  schools  (indeed  in  Rural 
all  schools)  more  into  harmony  with  the  surroundings  and  the  life  of  the  soliuuU. 
scholars.  On  account  of  our  n>itional  conservatism  in  such  matt«rH  it  has 
been  too  long  delayed.  Not  that  I  believe  that  what  is  expected  by  some 
people  win  follow,  viz.,  that  it  vill  stop  the  migration  from  country  to 
town.  In  the  tiin>e  counties  in  which  I  work  the  more  active  port  of  the 
popnlation  flnda  insnlBcient  indncementa  to  remain  in  their  native  villa^, 
and  is  sure  to  continue  moving  to  the  coal  districts  and  manufacturing 
centres,  so  long  as  very  high  w^[ss  can  be  esjiied  there.  I  am  glad  to 
find  that  in  man;  of  the  schemes  of  work  submitted  to  me  for  the  coming 
year  advantage  has  been  taken  of  teaching  gardening  both  practically  as 
well  as  theoretically.  There  has  also  been  a  start  in  taking  school  walks  and 
a  few  days  ago  I  copied  the  following  from  the  log-book  of  a  small  school 
in  the  very  wildest  part  of  Carmarthenshire.— 'Took  the  children  oat  for 
a  school-walk  this  altemooo,  and  gave  them  simple  lessons  on  the  spot 
about  the  most  common  trees  as  oak,  ash,  beech,  flr,  hazel,  hawtlium,  etc,  and 
flowers  and  pl&nta  as  the  dandelion,  daisy,  fox-glove,  sorrel,  rosemary,  bmv 
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dock,  laTender,  etc  A;  we  were  walking  along  the  banks  of  a  little 
river,  we  wore  amused  when  we  saw  one  of  tbe  little  b6ys 
who  left  US  for  a  few  minutes  without  being  noticed,  bringing  us  a  nice 
trout  from  the  stream,  and  asking  me  to  speak  about  it.  Before  this  vras 
over,  I  noticed  one  of  the  big  boys  with  a  frog  in  his  hand.  -  I  gave  them  a 
lesson  on  it  As  we  returned,  moat  of  the  children  were  engaged  in  picking 
up  plants  and  flowers  sjid  aakins  their  names,  &c.  ,  ,'  .  .  I  find  Uiat  on 
Saturdaya  and  in  tbe  evenings  the  children  ^o  oat  looking  for  plants  and 
flowers,  and  that  the  parents  also  take  great  interest  in  the  subject.' 

"  It  would  be  verv  desirable  that  acting  teacbers  should  be  encouraged 
(and  helped  financiaUy)  to  attend  lectures,  such  as  might  be  given  at  con- 
venient centres,  on  horticulture  and  agriculture,  or  to  ^o  through  a  course 
in  general  natural  history,  forms  of  v^tation,  ic.,  with  excursions  and 
out-of-door  illustrations.  This  is  done  m  some  English  counties,  but  the 
Welsh  county  councils  have  done  little  or  nothing  of  thu  sorL 

"Physical  drill  is  taught  with  very  fair  success,  I  think,  considering  that 
many  of  the  teachers  have  not  been  through  a  course  themselves.  Under 
two  school  boards  it  is  taught  by  ex-Army  sergeants,  but  not  with  any 
marked  superiority.  There  is  a  great  want  of  smartness  in  much  of  the 
drill  that  1  have  seen,  and  teachers  very  often  attempt  exercises  which  are 
quite  impossible  or  valueless  when  the  children  are  in  the  desks." 

Mr.  L.  J.  Roberts  (Denbigh  District)  reports  : — 

"  During  the  past  two  years  the  following  pointe  may  be  indicated  as 
fruitful  in  greater  good  :— 

"  (I.)  The  Adoption  almost  universally  in  the  district  of  the  uniform  school 
year,  divided  into  three  terms,  ending  when  the  school  breaks  up  for  the 
summer  holidays. 

"(2.)  Tlie  addition  to  the  work  of  the  girls,  in  girls' schools,  of  geography, 
which  too  frequently  had  been  omitted,  needlework  being,  as  a  rule,  the 
second  class-subject. 

"(3.)  The  substitution  in  many  schools  of  Scheme  B  for  Scheme  A  in 
arithmetic 

"(4.)  The  deiKMition  of  English  'grammar^'  in  its  rigid,  formal  sense, 
from  the  pre-eminent  place  it  often  occupied  id  the  school  curriculum. 

'^  (5,)  More  systematic  attention  has  been  given  to  the  teaching  of  Welsh 
right  throueh  the  school,  and  not  merely  as  a  speciflc  subject  for 
individual  scholars  in  the  higher  classes,  with  methods  variously  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  scholais,  according  as  they  are  Welsh-epealuog, 
English-speaking,  or  bllioguaj. 

"  (6.)  Physical  training  and  military  drill,  largely  under  the  influence  of 
the  wave  of  militarism  which  is  now  sweeping  over  the  country,  have 
received  a  great  impetus. 

"(7.)  Greater  spontaneity  and  freedom  in  the  work  of  the  schools 
generaUy,  accomp«nied  by  a  growing  sense  of  responsibility  in  the 
beachers,  who  seem  more  anxious  than  ever  to  justity  the  confidence 
reposed  in  them. 

a  in  all  schools. 


s  now  obligatory,  at  least,  in  the  higher 

it  has  been  more  neglected  in  our  elementary  schools 


"  History  is 

No  subject  in  thepast  H _. j  .,^,^^ 

than  die  history  of  our  own  country.  In  tbe  future  tlieir  imaginations 
will  be  aroused^  and  their  interest  in  their  own  country  quickened  by 
hearing  something  of  its  great  men  and  its  great  deeds. 

"  The  school  journey  is  here  also,  as  in  the  geogmphy  teaching  and  In  tbe 
acquisition  of  nature  knowledge,  a  pleasing  instrument  of  instruction.  The 
boys  of  the  National  School  Rhyl,  nave  visited  St.  Asaph  (^tbedral,  and 
same  historic  spots  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd.  The  boys  of  the  Llangollen 
Board  School  are  taken  to  Valle  Cmcis  Abbey,  in  itself  a  sermon  in  stone, 
i^id  to  memorable  spots  in  QwenOlyndwrs  country.  Lectures  on  the 
aisociationa  of  these  places  are  given  by  skilled  persons  on  the  spot. 
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lasting  impresBioiiB  are  made  on  the  children's  minds,  the?  see  something 
of  the  poetry  of  history,  and  the  educational  formative  value  of  the  study 

is  enhanced. 

"It  is  too  BOon  yet  to  speak  with  confidence  of  the  momentous  effects 
which  are  bound  to  follow  the  latest  Cknle  in  the  aims,  the  methods  and  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  schools.  It  would  be  rash  to  make  idle  prognoati- 
catioBS  ;  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  intelligence  will  be  a  more  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  instruction  in  many  a  school,  now  that  we  are  emerginc 
from  the  sphere  of  'mechanical  routine  to  tjiat  of  rationalised  endeavour. 
Already  there  are  unmistakeable  signs  of  improvement  in  the  direction  of 
greater  scopa  and  flexibility,  of  variety  and  elasticity  in  the  cnrriculum. 
Though  some  schemes  of  work  still  show  the  deadening  influence  of  the 
old  scDodules  and  other  stereotyped  forms  and  models,  most  of  those  sub- 
mitted to  me  durine  the  last  six  months  prove  that  the  teachers  have  not 
hctiitated  to  deviate  largely  from  some  of  the  normal  patterns.  A  vigorous 
etfort  at  the  correlation  jf  studies  is  being  mode  in  most  schools,  and  though 
the  formalism  of  the  enthusiastic  follower  of  Herbart  has  to  be  guarded 
againat,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  gain  in  int«Ui^nce  from  this  effort. 
Many  teachers  show  considerable  resourcefulness  and  ingenuity  in  making 
interesting  attempts,  attempts  which  are  by  no  meaus  fanciful  and  far- 
fetched, to  secure  some  common  connecting  idea  in  the  lessons  given  in  one 
week  in  geography,  history,  composition,  recitation,  drawing  and  Hinging. 
The  mystic  coarms  of  music,  wedded  to  appropriate  words,  can  also  be  made 
to  enhance  the  interest  of  many  a  lesson.  National  airs,  in  particular,  are 
of  great  service  in  this  respecL 

"According  to  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1899— 1900  only  Dairy 
one  school  that  year  received  a  grant  under  Art,  lOl  (g)  of  the  Code  for  instrnction, 
the  practical  teaching  of  dairy  work.  This  instruction  was  given  to  a  class 
of  Girls  from  Bodfari  National  School,  near  Denbigh,  by  Miss  Roberts, 
the  Chief  Instructress  of  the  Dairy  School  established  at  Llewenni  Hall, 
Denbigh,  in  connection  with  the  University  College  of  North  Wales, 
Bangor.  This  experiment  being  unique,  I  asked  Mr.  P.  P.  Pennant,  of 
NantUys,  St,  Asaph  (Chairman  of  the  Flintshire  Quarter  Sessions  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  the  University  College,  Bangor),  what  he 
thought  o(  the  value  of  the  instruction  given.  The  inception  of  this 
movement  is  due  to  Mr.  Pennant,  who  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  work. 
He  writes  :— 

*"I  consider  the  daicr  instruction  given  to  the  class  of  girls  in  the 
.  Bodfari  School  to  be  of  the  greatest  value.  Regarded  merely  as  a  practical 
lesson  on  the  importance  ot  cleanliness,  it  is  worth  all  the  time  ana  trouble 
expended,  but,  in  addition,  the  actual  knowledge  acquired  is  very  consider- 
able. In  the  case  of  some  of  the  quickest  gins,  after  even  one  course  of 
twenty  lessons,  they  are  perfectly  able  to  make  good  butter  without  aid  or 
supervision,  and,  as  a  matter  oi  fact,  have  induced  improvements  to  he 
adopted  in  the  dairy  work  in  their  own  homes,  such  ai  the  use  of  the 
thermometer  and  a  more  c  ireful  working  and  making  up  of  the  butter.' 

"He  Aid  Grant,  even  though  in  amount  not  very  great,  has  been  of  xheAiJ 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  voluntary  schools,  many  of  which  have  beenGianL 
saved  from  ruin  or,  at  least,  from  a  dubious,  precarious  eiistence  byit  At 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Voluntary  Schools  Act,  1897,  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  schools  in  this  district,  most  of  them  voluntary  schools, 
had  been  officially  'warned'  under  Art.  86  of  the  Code  as  inefficient. 
The  ioterpositi».>n  of  the  Aid  Grant  has  not  only  protected  these  from 
extinction  or  some  dire  calamity,  but  the  generous  grant  which  the 
governing  body  has  wisely  allocated  to  tbese  really  necessitous  schools  has 
actually  raised  them  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  to  a  position  of 
very  creditable  efhciency. 

"  In  the  past  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  Welsh  country  schools  Kural 
differed  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  from  that  adopted  in  town  schools.    Both  schools. 
were  based  on  a  stereotyped  code.     This  system  may  have  been  not 
wiUiout  advantages.    "The  force  of  the  rude  shock  felt  by  the  Welsh  child 
when  he  plunges  into  the  vortex  of  town  life  was  probably  mitigated  by 
hia  previous  training,  which  was  not  fundamentally  different  from  that  of 
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liis  Engljal)  towD  brother.  In  an^  case,  young  rustic  lads  from  remot«  and 
isolated  regions  flo'jrished  fnuprisingly  in  the  great  cities,  though  their 
success  may  rather  be  due  to  a  certain  staying  power  and  reserve  of 
'  uneithaUBted  fertility  of  the  native  soil 'which  enables  the  country  recruit 
to  go  further  in  the  long  run  than  those  who  all  their  lives  have  been 
ccmgregated  in  towns.  On  the  other  hand,  this  eystem,  in  the  incentives  which 
it  gave  to  aspiring  youths,  denuded  the  country  of  material  which  would 
be  valuable  in  agricultural  pursuits.  It  propagated  a  distaste,  and  even  a 
contempt,  for  manual  labour.  It  bred  anti|Mthy  to  the  fann  rather  than 
love  of  it.  It  inspired  no  love  of  country  life — of  that  pastoral  life  of 
which  poets  have  ever  sung.  In  Wales  many  maintain  that  the  elementary 
school  nas  not  really  '  educated '  the  peasantry, '  whose  best  country  ever 
is  at  homo,'  and  that  the  real  development  of  the  Welsh -speaking 
Welshman — his  literary  and  seathetic  education,  as  contraflted  wit£ 
instruction— has  been  iMt  to  other  agencies,  such  as  the  Sunday  School  and 
the  Eisteddfod.  It  in  now  hoped  that  the  cleavage  or  the  antagonism 
which  to  a  great  extent  existed  formerly  between  the  instntction  imparted 
in  the  day  school  and  that  of  the  other  institutions  which  truly  educated 
many  a  peasant  and  quarryman  will  \anish. 

"The  teachers  in  this  district  are  keenly  alive  totheimportaDcettf  making 

the  instruction  in  the  schools  suitable  to  the  environments  of  the  scholars. 
They  would,  as  Circular  435  points  out, '  deprecate  the  idea  of  giving  in 
rund  elementary  schools  any  professional  training  in  Practical  Agnculture,' 
but  thev  know,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Circular  again^  '  that  teachers 
should  lose  no  opportunity  of  giving  their  scholars  an  intelligent  knowledge 
of  the  aurrounainga  of  ordinary  rural  life,  and  of  showing  them  how  to 
observe  the  processes  of  Nature  for  themselves.'  They  arc  anxious  to 
train  the  reasoning  powers  of  their  scholars,  to  arouse  the  spirit  of 
enquiry,  and  to  develop  the  faculty  of  observation.  They  know  that  in 
order  to  do  this  effectively  they  themselves  must  first  receive  suitable 
training.  Thus,  at  a  meeting  of  about  100  primary  teachers,  held  at  Rhyl 
last  July,  when  I  had  the  privilege  of  reading  a  paper  on  the  New  Code,  a 
unanimous  resolution  was  passed  that  '  the  Denbighshire  and  Flintshire 
County  Councils  should  be  moat  urgently  requested  to  offer  facilities 
(through  their  respective  Technical  Education  Committees)  to  taachers  of 
Elementary  Schools  by  establishing  on  Saturdays  claases  for  special 
instruction  in  Agricultural  and  Manual  Instruction,  so  that  rural  teachers 
may  be  better  equipped  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  now  offered 
by  the  New  Code,  to  arran^  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  to  suit  the  lo(»l 
necessities.'  This  resolution  has  been  submitted  to  the  County  Councils 
in  both  counties,  and  by  them  referred  to  special  committees  for  con- 
sideration. 

"  It  would  seem  that  the  step  which  is  likely  tJ3  be  most  fruitful  in  lasting 
and  positive  good  in  educational  matten  in  this  district  during  the  last 
two  years  is  the  earnest  and  s^pathetic  effort  which  is  being  made,  with 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  interested  in  education,  to  provide  better 
training  for  the  pupil- teachers.  Under  the  Denbighshire  scheme  (which 
has  already  been  definitely  adopted  by  the  Wrexham,  Bershsjn,  Brymbo, 
and  other  Boards,  as  well  as  by  some  voluntary  school  managers),  the 
pupil-teaober  in  future  is  educated  wholly  at  the  County  School  for  a 
period  of  two  or  three  years,  during  which  be  (or  t>he)  does  not  teach  at  alt, 
and  is  then  expected  to  pass  the  Junior  Examination  ot  the  Centaal  Wel^ 
Board  at  the  age  of  about  sixteen.  He  is  then  apprenticed  for  a  r^uced 
period  of  two  years,  and  during  this  period  is  amin  instructed  for  at  least 
seven  hours  a  week  at  the  ooontv  school.  The  pupil-teai^ers  already 
apprenticed  under  this  system  under  the  larger  Boards  just  mentioned 
attend  the  county  school  as  half-timers  even  during  the  period  of 
shortened  apprenticeship.  Many  managers  find  no  difficulty  in  attracting 
well-grounded  candidates  from  tne  country  schoola,  an  increasing  number 
having  obtained  this  year  the  Junior  Certificate  of  the  Central  Board  for  a 
reduced  period,  without  having  been  themselves  responsible  for  their  feea 
at  the  county  school.' 
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Mr.  T.  Jones  (Brecon  District)  report* : — 

"  Many  of  the  achoola  erected  twenty  or  more  years  ago  are  no  longer  """lafns"- 
suitable.  In  most  of  them  the  main  rooms  are  very  larcje  and  are  not  in 
any  way  subdivided  by  partitjons ;  oa  the  otber  hanc^  tbe  dass-rooma 
attached  to  these  laree  mam  rooms  are  amall  and  are  often  overcrowded  with 
children.  The  ventilation  and  the  light  in  many  of  these  rooma  are  also 
defective.  Some  Boards  have  wi!;ely  decided  to  spend  mone^  in  altering 
such  inconvenient  premises  and  adaptiog  them  to  modem  requirements. 

"This  grant  has  been  of  considerable  aasistance  to  Managers  of  Voluntary  ^'^  (-rant 
^i-hools  in  tbe  district.  In  many  schools  new  furniture,  which  was  much 
needed,  has  been  provided,  the  salaries  of  tbe  teachers  have  been  increased, 
and  in  a  few  instances,  an  addition  has  been  made  to  the  teaching  staff. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  amount  allocated  to  country  schools  is  so 
.^maJL  The  subscriptions  do  not  appear  to  be  falling  off,  but  in  some  places 
there  is  a  tendency  to  reiy  too  much  upon  this  grant 

"The  large  Boards   in  this  district,  Aberyrtwith,  Bedwelty,  Llanelly  Necem-itous 
(Brecon),  and  Trevethin,  receive  very  larRe  amounts  under  section  97  of  the  board. 
Education  Act  of  1B70  as  amended  in  1897. 

"  Manual  instruction   is  not  taught  in  any  school  in  my  new   district, 
and  I  fear  it  will  not  be  taken  up  by  any  of  the  Boards  for  some  time. 

"  Rural  schools  are  generallv  worked  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  compared  Hnral 
with  those  in  towns  and  populous  districts.  The  Managers  of  rural  schools  schools, 
have,  as  a  rule,  only  limited  resources  of  support.  The  irregularity  of  the 
attendance  of  the  scholars  affects  the  amount  of  the  giants,  and  voluntary 
subscriptions  are  often  obtuned  with  difficulty.  The  schools  are  in  con- 
sequence inadequately  staffed,  and  progress  equal  to  that  in  town  schools 
cannot  be  expected. 


"  Evening  Schools  are  not  common  in  the  ruralportions  of  the  district,  F.venina 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  one  at  Olaacoed  Common,  the  Technical  o^houlsT 
Committee  of  the  County  Councils  do  nothing  to  encourage  or  to  support 
them.  Evening  Schools  are  maintained  by  the  Aberystwith,  Llanelly 
(Brecon),  and  Llanhilleth  Boards,  but  some  of  them  are  kept  "pen  only 
from  September  to  Christmas,  so  that  their  educational  Talue  and  influence 
are  limited." 

Mr.  E.  Roberta  (Carnarvon  distriet)  reports  i — 

"  Tbe  ventilation,  warming,  cleaning,  and  furnishing  of  the  schools  in  the 
district  have  been  so  improved  that  at  the  present  time  no  parent  can 
reasonably  ohject  to  them  on  hygienic  grounds.  This  consideration  should 
have  its  due  weight  with  the  lotial  authorities,  and  stimulate  them  to 
display  renewed  activity  in  enforcing  regular  attendance  at  school  within 
their  respective  districts. 

"  Not  only  have  the  school  buildings  been  rendered  more  wholesome  and  gt^ff, 
attractive,  but  a  material  strengthening  of  the  teaching  staff  has  also  been 
effected.  In  tbe  larger  town  and  country  schools  pupilteachers  have  been, 
to  an  appreciable  extent,  displaced  by  certificated  assistant  teachers,  in 
other  places  assistant*— qualihed  otherwise— are  aasociated  with  them  in 
thf!  work  of  teaching. 

"  As  already  stated,  pupil  teacherb  are  not  so  numerously  emploved  as  Pnpti 
formerly,  partly  on  account  of  the  increiising  scarcity  of  candidates —  Machen. 
especiaUy  male  candidates— and  portly  owing  to  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  Managers  in  providing  for  their  adequate  iuatruction.  The  only  pupil 
teacher  school  in  the  district  is  tlint  established  by  the  Ban^r  Board,  and 
this  is  open  to  the  pupil  teachers  of  the  surrounding  distnct  on  payment 
of  a  reasonable  fee.  Up  to  the  present  time  this  school  has  done  good 
work.  The  Carnarvonshire  County  Governing  Body  have  conferred  with 
the  managers  and  teachers  of  elementary  schools  with  the  view  of  devising 
a  workable  scheme  by  which  the  instruct'on  of  pupil  teachers  might  bo 
solely  entrusted  to  the  Intermediate  School  authorities.  As  there  are  ten 
such  schools  in  the  connty.  no  geographical  reasons  exist  for  not  pntting 
the  plan  into  execution,  as  tne  bulk  of  tbe  pupil  teachers  are  within  easy 
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diatance  of  one  or  other  of  these  schools.  At  the  present  time  the  whole 
question  remains  in  abeyance.  One  step  in  advance  has,  however,  been 
taken.  Most  of  the  School  Boards  in  popnlons  centres  have  passed 
resolutions  that  no  candidate  for  the  office  of  a  teacher  nhatl  be  accepted 
trbo  Ims  not  received  two  vears'  instruction  at  one  of  the  Seoondaiv 
Hchools,  and  who  has  not  obtained  the  Junior  Certificate  of  the  Welsh 
Central  Baud. 

"  The  returns  sent  to  the  Board  of  Education  unfortunately  show  but  too 
clearly  that  there  are  still  many  parents  who  realij-e  but  in  an  imperfect 
d^ree  the  advantages  of  «ftrlv  education,  and  that  there  are  other  parents, 
serving  on  B(»rds  and  School  Attendance  Committees,  ready  to  accept  the 
flimsiest  and  moat  untenable  excnses  as  adequate  and  sufficient  reasons  for 
absence,  lie  School  Boards  acting  for  a  compact  area  are  more  repre- 
hensible in  this  respect  than  th?  School  Attendance  Committees,  whose 
area  of  control  is  much  wider  and  more  scattered,  and  vfho  usuallj^,  before 
reaching  this  part  of  their  work,  have  to  discuss  other  matters  in  their 
capacity  as  Guardians.  As,  generally,  they  can  only  spare  one  day  for  the 
exercise  of  the  double  function,  the  school  work  comes  on  last,  and  being 
distasteful  to  the  m^ority  of  Ouardians^  and  regarded  as  of  secondary 
importance,  is  quickly  despatched.  I  much  fear  that  the  duty  of  enforcing 
attendance  cannot  be  efficiently  dischargBd  until  entrusted  to  an  executive 
whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  a  whole  county,  and  whose  attendance 
oflicers  combine  no  other  employment  with  their  work. 

"The  relief  from  undue  and  excessive  anxiety  respecting  the  welfare  of 
dull  pupils  has  enabled  teachers  to  take  a  calm  and  comprebensive  view  of 
the  whole  field  of  their  labour ;  to  draw  out  well-considered  courses  of 
instruction  in  the  various  subjects  ;  to  make  clear  their  inter-connection 
and  close  relationship,  and  to  show  that,  combined,  they  make  op  one 
harmonious  whole ;  and  to  adopt  methods  of  teaching  that  appeal  by 
their  simplicity,  naturalness,  and  transparent  continuity  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  bright  and  dull  child  alike.  80  systematised,  so  connected,  and  so 
taught,  progress  and  improvement  in  all  branches  of  instruction  must 
inevitably  follow ;  and  it  is  needless  to  specify  under  distinctive  heads  to 
what  extent  this  has  been  the  case.  I  shall  content  myself  by  saying  that 
the  new  system  has  made  simple  and  easy  composition  possible  by  merely 
linking  it  to  the  work  of  all  the  classes,  and  has  made  the  processes  of  arith- 
metic intelligible  by  clearly  establishing  the  close  connection  subsisting 
between  the  oral  and  written  work. 

"Teachers  have  been  left  free  and  untrammelled  to  use  the  Welsh 
language  to  tbo  extent  they  may  think  fit  in  the  teaching  of  one  and  of 
every  subject  which  finds  a  place  in  the  school  curriculom.  It  is  only 
when  evident  prejudice  bars  and  obstructs  progress  that  I  take  the  liberty 
of  pointing  out  tlie  follv  of  neglecting  to  use  a  lanjpage — with  whi<^  the 
scholars  are  perfectly  familiar— as  a  useful  and  vigorous  nurse  for  the 
rearing  and  upbringing  of  another  when  in  a  stat«  of  infancy.  When 
taught  as  a  specific  subject,  most  gratifying  proficiency  is  shown,  and  the 
quickening  effect  upon  the  general  intelligence  of  the  pupils  produced  by 
the  training  is  most  marked  and  real. 

"  Attention  has  been  drawn  in  Circular  435  to  the  importance  of  making 

the  education  in  rural  schools  more  consonant  with  the  environment  of  the 

scholars  than  is  now  usually  the  esse.     With  the  view  of  improvement  in 

this  direction,  several  conferences  of  teachers  with  myself  have  been  held, 

and  written  suggestions  sought  and  received  from  managers,  and  from  some 

of  the  leading  educationists  in  the  district. 

The  child's         "The  child's  world  in  the  country,  and  indeed,  in  towns,  is  confined 

world  and       usually  to  a  small  area,  where  his  earliest  and  most  permanent  impressioos 

what  he  are  formed,  and  which  he  receives  on  hie  way  to  and  from  school,  and  in 

notes  in  it      iiig  many  wanderings  and  excursions  on  his  own  or  parents'  account.    All 

these  impressions  can  be  oft  renewed  by  actual  touch   and  sight  of  the 

objects  tnemselves.    He    also    witnesses     operations,    agricultural    and 

otherwise,  which  are  either  of  daily  or  periodical  occurrence.    Of  all  these 

be  unconsciously  makes  mental  notes.    He  also  observes  that  his  elders 
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mftke  nae  of  nature's  productions,  animata  and  inaaimate.  By  means  of 
various  applications  be  notices  that  tbey  cause  the  I'Uid  to  produce  what  it 
did  Dot  ;teld  before  their  intervention,  and  that  a  change  even  in  trees  is 
possible  by  grafting.  The  inatrumenta  which  men  em^oy  to  bring  about 
the  changes  come  also  nnder  his  observation  and  engage  hia  thoughts. 

"  Most  of  these  he  finds  are  not  made  in  the  nei^bourhood,  though  some 
of  their  component  parts  might  be  obtained  there.  In  one  part  of  his 
neighbourhood  he  finds  water  put  >to  work,  in  another  wind.  Notwith' 
standing  all  this  activity  directed  mainly  in  the  production  of  food  for 
man  aad  animal,  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  aim  that  moat  articlea 
useful  for  this  purpose  come  from  elsewhere.  The  roads  intersecting  the 
country  about  nim  arrest  his  attention,  and  the  care  t&ken  to  keep  them 
in  good  order.  The  presence  of  numerous  birds  and  insects  above  him, 
and  of  snails,  worms,  moles  in  field  and  garden  excite  his  curiosity.  He 
wonders  at  the  great  vnriety  of  flowers  and  plants  which  abound  in  fields 
and  hedgerows,  and  why  they  are  visited  in  turn  by  bees,  wasps,  butter- 
flies,^. The  const-ant  and  regular  changes  in  the  appearance  of  trees,  now 
in  bud,  next  in  leaf,  and  lastly  in  fruit,  are  phenomena  beyond  his 
comprehension.  Moreover,  the  spirit  of  inouiry  thus  roused  and  fanned 
atthe  elementary  schools  might,  and  probably  would,  engender  a  desire 
forfurther  and  fuller  e.Tplanations  of  operative  causes, natural  or  artificial, 
at  evening  schools  or  otner  institutions.  Another  recommendation  made 
in  Circular  435  should  not  be  overlooked,  namely  the  paying  of  visits  of 
observation  to  fields,  ponds,  forests,  farmyards,  places  of  Historical  or 
geographical  interost,&c.,  under  skilled  guidance.  In  most  localities  the 
friendiy  co-operation  of  experts  in  nature's  phenompna  or  industrial 
processes  would  doubtless  bo  ofcen  available.  The  principles  advocated  Iq 
the  circular  might  also  be  applied  to  urban  and  semi-urban  neighbourhoods. 
The  objective  realities  which  confront  and  surround  the  children's  homes 
should  be  made  the  subjects  lor  (u)  object  lessons  in  the  lower  classes, 
(6)  more  advanced  instruction  in  the  upper  cla-asea,  and  (c)  popular,  if  noi 
scientific,  explanation  at  our  evening  continuation  schools." 

Mr.  Darlington  (Aberystwyth  EHatrict)  reports : — 

"The  attendance  in  some  parts  of  this  district  has  shown  a  marked  Attendanc«. 
improvement  as  a  result  of  greater  activity  on  the  part  of  the  responsible 
authorities.  In  a  few  places  I  regret  to  say  that  things  have  gone  from 
bad  to  worse.  The  peraistent  neglect  of  some  local  authorities  to  perform 
their  statutoiy  duties  is  an  evil  whiich  urgently  calls  for  remedy.  The 
worst  offenders  iu  this  respect  are  the  small  country  School  Boards. 

"I  think  the  infant  schools  of  the  towns  are  improving.  They  are  cer-  infant 
taicly  bettor  equipped  with  apparatus  than  they  were  a  couple  of  years  ago,  idiools. 
and  the  teacbuig  appeata  to  me  to  have  gained  in  flexibility  and  intelli- 
gence. Of  many  of  the  infant  classes  in  the  country  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  very  favourably.  The  infant  teacher  is  generally  a  woman  approved 
mider  Article  68,  or,  it  may  be,  an  ex-pupil  teacher,  with  no  speciiu  know- 
ledge or  experience  of  the  methods  of  teaching  very  young  children.  In 
such  cases  it  is  our  custom  to  advise  the  teacher  to  take  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  metijods  adopted  in  a  good  infant  school,  if  such  there  be,  in 
a  neighbouring  town,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  several 
instances  the  advice  has  been  taken,  with  encouraging  results. 

"The  conferences  of  teachers  and  managers,  which  have  been  held  to  Conferences, 
discuss  questions  of  educational  interest,  nave,  I  believe,  been  of  great 
advantage  to  all  who  have  taken  part  in  them.  I  hoi)e  to  see  such  meet 
ings  become  niore  frequent  in  my  district.  For  teachers  in  the  remote 
country  diutricts,  who  are  without  the  stimulus  which  intercourse  with 
other  workcj^  always  given,  such  meetings  possess  a  value  which  cannot 
be  overcstimaled.  Properly  organised  and  coadufted  they  may  even 
supply  the  place  of  the  short  "  pedagogical  courses  '  which  have  been 
organised  elsewhere  for  the  benefit  of  untrained  or  inexperienced  teachers. 

"  The  question  of  how  boat  to  adapt  the  education  given  in  our  elementary  Rural 
schools  to  the  special  requirementa  of  rural  distncta  has  received  much  e^iiool^ 
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attrnitaon  from  ail  clasaes  of  people  m  this  district,  and  has  fbimed  the 

principal  anbiect  of  disccssioD  at  Bevenl  conferences  of  nuuui^erB  ual 
tcachen  which  I  haT«  attended  during  the  post  year.  It  remsins  to  b« 
seen  what  fruit  the  newiy-aiwakened  istereat  in  the  subject  will  hoar  in 
practice.  Oeuerally  apeakinfr  I  think  the  teachers  are  awaking  to  th« 
necessity  o(  making  Ui«  teaching  less  dry  and  formal,  and  briuging-  Uie 
school  into  closer  touch  with  its  surroundings.  I  am  bound  to  say,  Dow- 
ever,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  to  bring  their  teaching  in  school  into 
living  relation  with  rural  life,  many  of  our  cwinty  teachers  are,  however, 
burpritingly  deficicBt  in  preparation  for  the  task.  It  is  true  that  tbey  ate 
themselves  for  the  most  part  country  bred.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  their  very  choice  of  a  profesiiioD  in  the  first  place  has  geueraUy  been 
the  result  of  a  preference  of  some  other  mode  of  lire  to  rural  pursuits ;  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  whole  course  of  their  eubeetjuent  training  is 
frequently  such  as  to  accentuate  rather  than  otherwise  their  want  of 
sympathy  with  rural  life.  Hence  it  happens  in  many  cases  that  the 
teachers  theinselvea  aeed  special  preparation  and  guidance  before  they  can 
profitably  act  as  instructors  of  youth  in  respect  io  the  common  objectx  of 
rural  activity,  It  is  therefore  with  special  pleasure  and  gratitude  that  I 
mention  here  the  valuable  work  that  hds  been  done  in  this  direction, 
especially  in  Cardigarishire  by  Mr.  Fickaid,  the  Lecturer  on  Horticulture 
in  the  UniversityCoUege  of  Wales,  Atierystwyth.  By  his  osefu]  and  practical 
lectures  and  talka  with  teachers  and  others  in  different  parts  nf  the  county, 
15.r.  Pickard  has  succeeded  in  awakening  an  interest  in  cottage-gardening, 
which  has  already  had  its  effect  in  improved  teaching  in  the  schools. 

"The  old  method  of  dealing  with  English— a  method  still  in  favour  with 
the  less  enlightened  teachers  and  managers — was  simple  to  the  point  of 
absurdity.  It  consisted  in  simply  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  achotars  did 
not  know  English,  that  is,  in  treating  little  Welsh -speaking  boys  arul  girls 
pi'ecisely  the  same  aa  if  they  were  natives  of  Yorkabire  or  of  Somerset. 
There  was  consequently  no  attempt  to  teach  them  Engliah,  but  thev  were 
taught  everything  in  English,  that  is,  in  a  language  wnich  they  haa  never 
Irarned.  The  theory  was,  that  the  one  thing  necessary  to  make  the 
children  acquire  Engiish  was  to  abut  Welsh  out  of  the  school  as  com- 
pletely as  jioasible.  The  inevitable  rexult  followed.  The  children  acquired 
the  most  superficial  and  inaccuiate  knowledge  of  English,  whilat  every 
other  subject  of  the  curriculum  suffered  because  the  instruction  in  it  wa'i 
imparted  in  a  foreign  language. 

"  So  thoroughly  was  this  system  carried  out  that  it  was  applied  even  to 
the  lower  divisions  of  the  infant  school.  Even  now  I  occasionally  come 
across  distresjiing  examples  of  the  rerultaof  such  teaching.  I  ask  a  teafher 
in  an  infant  school  to  question  her  class  upon  an  object  lesson.  All  her 
questions  are  in  English,  and  every  question  is  readily  answered  in  English 
by  the  children.  Kuowing  that  the  children  speak  nothing  but  Welsh  out 
of  school,  and  wishing  to  ascertain  if  they  have,  really  understood  the 
lesson,  I  ask  the  teacher  to  repeat  her  question  in  the  children's  own 
language.  She  does  so,  sometiinea  with  manifest  reluctance.  Beault — 
blank  silence  on  the  part  of  the  children.  A  casual  observer  might  con- 
clude that  the  children  know  English  better  than  Welsh.  Nothing  of  the 
kind,  for  all  practical  purposes,  they  know  no  English  at  all ;  they  have 
siniuly  been  trained  to  repeat,  parrot-like,  a  certain  answer  when  a  par- 
ticular question  is  nsked.  This  is  typical  of  much  of  the  teaching  in  infant 
schools  where  the  old-fashioned  method  of  excluding  the  native  language 
as  much  an  possible  is  in  vogue.  The  result  is  that  a  certain  sbon?  and 
Kuperticial  knowledge  of  English  is  produced  at  the  expense  of  all  real 
iniellectual  training.  On  the  other  hand,  the  best  educational  results  are 
obtained  in  infant  schools  where  the  traditional  methods  have  been  more 
or  lesd  discarded,  and  the  children  are  taught  in  the  language  ttey  know 
best 

"The  old  slipshod  methods  of  teaching  Entdish  have  <rf  late  yiars  been 
eked  out  in  Welsh  schools  by  the  following  ezpeiiient^ : — 

(a  )  By  the  use  of  btlingual  reading  books. 
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(A.)  In  the  bigber  gtandardB,  by  the  subatitutiop  of  translation  from 

Welsh  into  English  for  original  compoaitjon. 
(c)  By  the  practice  of  talcing  "  Engliuh  "  (that  is,  English  grammar)  w  a 

class-subject 

"  The  results  of  the  first  mettiod  have  been  almost  entjrely  good.    The 

advantages  gained  by  the  second  must  be  regarded  tta  more  doubtful. 
Certainly,  if  the  teaching  of  English  were  properly  organised  in  Welsh 
schools,  original  composition  must  alvays  have  the  preference  over  trans- 
lation. The  third  expedient  has  been  comparatively  fruitless  of  f!ood 
results,  owing  to  the  formal  and  unscientific  manner  in  which  the  subject 
haa  been  treated.  It  is  probably  solely  in  consequence  of  the  strength  of 
the  classical  traditions  in  English  education  that  we  have  continued  for  so 
long  to  describe  the  simtJe  forms  of  our  sJmost  flexionless  English  speech 
in  terms  which  are  applicable  only  to  highly  inflected  languages,  such  as 
tbosa  oi  Greece  and  Rome.  Now  it  is  bad  enough  to  teach  an  Engl lah  boy 
to  speak  of  gender  in  reference  to  an  Er.glish  substantive  when  every 
student  of  English  knows  that  grammatical  gender,  as  distinguished  from 
sex,  disappeared  from  the  language  more  than  half  a  millennium  ago.  But 
when  you  tell  a  Welsh  boy,  in  whose  language  real  gender  exists,  to  attri- 
bute gender  to  words  from  which  It  is  obviously  absent,  the  result  can  only 
be  either  to  befog  him  hopeleealy,  or,  if  he  is  more  than  usually  intelligent, 
to  persuade  him  that  the  so  called  giunmar  you  are  teaching  him  has  no 
relation  to  the  facta  of  actual  speectt.  And  ip  the  case  of  the  Welsh  boy, 
the  evil  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  while  we  have  been  teaching  him  to 
recite  more  or  less  meaningless  statements  about  the  words  and  forms  of 
the  English  language,  we  have  sybtemAtically  neglected  to  give  him  any 
real  instruction  in  the  language  itself. 

"  More  reasoDabte  methods  are  gradually  gaining  ground.  It  is  becoming 
obvious  to  our  more  intelligent  teachers  that  the  intellectual  training  of  tha 
children  need  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  supposed  necessity  of  making  every 
lesson  a  lesson  in  English,  if  only  the  teaching  of  Engli^  especiallv  in  the 
higher  standards,  is  made  more  systematic  and  intensive.  Personally  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  systematic  study  of  the  English  language  in  Welsh 
schools  need  not  begin  earlier  than  the  second  standard.  Considering  that 
English,  as  defined  in  the  new  Code,  must  absorb  one  third  of  the  nours 
available  for  secular  subjects,  it  seems  absurd  to  suppose  that,  taught  by 
rational  methods,  a  child  cannot  acquire  it  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years 
of  his  school  life.  The  acquisition  of  English  will  be  facilitated  rather 
than  otherwise,  if  the  systematic  study  of  it  be  deferred  until  the  child  s 
mental  powers  have  undergone  a  certain  degree  of  general  cultivation  and 
discijilina  The  oral  exercises  in  English  recommended  in  all  the 
*'  Specimen  Schemes  adapted  to  the  New  Code  "  have  a  special  importance 
tor  schools  in  Welsh-speaking  districts.  The  emphasis  laid  upon  these 
exercises  has  given  our  Welsh  teadiers  a  valuable  lead  in  the  direction  of 
making  their  English  teaching  more  practical,  while  the  aubordination  in 
which  the  formantiee  of  EngHsh  Orammnr  are  exhibited  in  the  "  Schemes ' 
in  relation  to  English  as  an  instrument  of  speech  baa  also  furnished  an 
ot^ect-lesson  which  was  v&cj  much  needed." 

Mr.  Hughes  (Swansea  district)  reports  :— 

"The Central  Hall  planisnowtheaccepted  type  of  school  buildingin  the  School 

Swansea  district  baildinga 

•*  Some  of  the  new  schools  and  re-modelled  schools  in  the  town  of  Swansea 
are  everything  that  a  good  school  building  should  be.  A  woiii  of  praise  is 
also  due  for  tne  liberal  way  in  which  the  schools  are  decorated.  Beautiful 
pictures  and  busts  are  teacners  none  the  less  powerful  that  their  voices  are 
sUent.  They  appeal  directly  to  the  esthetic  ftuidty,  and  provide  » 
perennial  source  of  normai  strength  in  after  life,  such  liberality  is 
eloquent  of  the  appreciation  of  education  in  the  popular  mind. 

''There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  the  Central  Hall,  though  I  believe 

that  it  is  not  utilised  t«  anything  like  the  extent  it  might  be.     Were  it 

furnished  with  suitable  gymnastic  apparatus  it  might  fulfil  the  function  of 
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a.  school  (p-maasiiim  vrithout  serioualv  interferiiLg  with  ita  primary  jmrpone. 
In  fact  tUs  b  done  in  at  least  one  iSwanaea  Bcnool  with  very  satisfactory 
reeults. 

"  A  noticeable  change  ia  taking  place  in  many  of  the  Infanta  Schools. 

"The  routine  of  the  primary  school  which  was  introduced  into  and  nlti-  , 
mately  dominated  the  infants'  school  is  gradually  disappearing.  Formfd 
lessons  in  the  three  R's  no  longer  form  the  main  portion  (rf  the  curriculum. 

"  Language  training  ia  receiving  attention,  the  number  of  exRrcioes  are 
oral  and  limited  to  small  concrete  quantities  within  the  child's 
experience  ;  drawing  in  aaud  in  the  lower  grades  and  paper  with  pencil  or 
pen  in  the  upper  grades  ia  replacing  writing  on  slates  ;  indeed  slates  are 
rapidly  and  books  slowly  disappearing  from  these  sub-primary  schools. 

'The  trainingis based  upon  experience,  and  thecurnculum  concentrated 
on  the  nature  lesson. 

"  Unfortunately  the  classes  are  too  large,  and  the  premises  generally  too 
inconvenisnt  to  carry  oat  in  full  these  princijiles  of  child  training^ 
nevertheless  the  resourcefulness  of  the  teacher  often  rises  superior  to  the 
surroundings,  and  her  enthusiasm  enables  her  to  maintain  and  persevere 
in  the  good  work  she  is  doing. 

"  In  rural  schools  over-classification  is  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble,  e.g.,  it 
is  not  rare  to  find  a  school  of  sixty  children  divided  into  as  many  classes 
as  a  school  of  600  children.  This  may  be  due,  to  some  extent  at  any  late, 
to  the  previous  training  of  the  teacher.  No  teachers  for  such  schools  are 
being  trained  at  the  Normal  Colleges.  The  only  product  of  the  training 
college  is  the  urban  class  teacher. 

"A  training  college  for  rural  teachers  need  not  be  inferior, only  different. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  1  know,  why  existine  traioing  colleges 
should  not  provide  teachers  for  partially-graded  aa  well  as  fully-graded 
schools. 

"  The  general  culture  training  should  be  the  same  for  all  teachers,  though 
their  tecnnical  training  may  vary  widely. 

"  The  curriculum  of  the  rural  school  should  be,  I  venture  to  think,  esaen- 
tially  different  from  that  of  the  urban  school,  and  should  be  real,  living, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  school  environment. 

"Tfceexperienceof  these  country  children  is  varied  and  wide.  They  know 
more  of  the  only  book  worth  studying— the  book  of  nature— than  do 
town  children.  If  education  consists  in  organising  and  extending  the 
ex))erience  of  children,  there  c%a  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantages  the  rural 
jiossesses  over  the  urban  teacher. 

"These  two  schools,  urban  and  rural,  are  not  comparable,  and  if  the  same 
nieasure  is  meted  out  to  both  we  get  not  a  rural,  but  too  often  an  inferior 
urban  school. 

"The  essentials  of  the  curriculum  of  the  rural  schools  are,  I  believe, 
language  training  and  nature  study,  with  as  a  means  to  an  end,  a  training 
in  those  indispensable  weapons  for  the  extension  of  experience —the  three 
R's. 

"Another  factor  militating  against  the  success  of  thenu^l  school  has  been 
the  lack  of  means  of  continuing  the  child's  education  beyond  the  primary 
.  school.  The  establiahraent  of  a  Central  Higher  Primary  School  has,  in 
America,  been  found  to  improve  the  attendance  of  tne  contributory 
primary  schoolsj  and  I  think  that  experience  will  be  found  to  point  the 
same  way  in  Wales,  where  the  rural  intermediate  schools  are  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  fulfilling  the  same  function  towards  the  contributory 
primary  schools.  However,  the  devotion  and  futhusiasm  of  the  rural 
teacher  often  rises  superior  to  these  many  difficulties. 

"One  schoolmaster  has  taken  up  cottage  gardening  with  much  success, 
another  whose  managers  were  unable  to  afTord  him  the  contour  models 
necessary  for  teaching  geography  has  made  paper-pulp  models  himself 
which  are  to  my  mind  aui>enor  to  those  sold  in  the  market.  Another 
leacber  has  converted  the  walls  of  his  school  into  a  continuous  black-board 
upon  which  he  and  his  pu)iils  draw  maps  ^nd  sketches  In  coloured 
chalks.    Free-arm  drawing  will  be  taken  sirnilarly  in  the  lower  grades. 
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If  libranea  are  essential  to  ralieve  the  distractions  of  town  life,  how  mncl) 
mora  are  thev  to  vary  ths  monotonj  of  the  long  wiat«i  flveninf^  by  the 
xmntiy  fireside  t  Such  a  school  library  might  well  be  a  perennial  spring 
of  pleasure,  not  only  to  the  scholar  bat  to  the  parents  as  weU. 
•  "  Much  may,  I  Uiink,  be  done  to  increase  the  powef  for  good  of  our  rural 
schools  by  social  evenings  where  old  and  present  scholars  may  meet,  by 
reading  unions,  by  aatui^  history  clubs,  and  by  debating  societies 

"  The  great  break  between  the  kinderg^en  and  the  primary  school 
remains,  but  luanaKSrs  and  teachers  are  fixing  their  attention  upon  it.  and 
I  think  a  considerable  modification  of  the  curriculum  of  the  lower  classes 
of  the  primary  school  will  soon  be  brought  about.  Eand-aud-eye  training 
in  the  form  of  brushwork  is  about  to  bu  introduced  into  some  of  the  ^rls^ 
schools,  and  I  hope  that  cardboard  work,  wire  work,  and  modelling  will  ba 
taken  up  in  the  boys'  schools. 

"  Aft^  all,  a  training  in  Form  expression  based  only  on  the  use  of  penci) 
and  ^per,  must  be  iiiadeauate  and  narrow.  Indeed,  the  whole  svstem  of 
drawing  taught  in  our  scnools  is,  I  bslieve,  ton  couventioiial.     We  teach 


the  princiules  of  ornament  instead  of  the  principles  of  nature. 
''  Put  all  the  boys  to  school '  has  formed  the  substance  " 
tionat  politics,  and  as  a  result,  I  anticipate  a  considerabli 
number  of  manual  training  centres.  The  system  of  "centres"  is  not 
altogether  satisfectory,  but  is  apparently  a  necessary  step  in  the  evolution 
of  the  ideal— one  worKshop  to  each  school. 

throughout  the  district.     The  commonest  Phywcal 
musical  drill,  which,  though  satisfactory  for  exwdee, 
young  girls,  does  not  appear  to  cultivate  those  babits  erf  "  willed  obedience  " 
which  are  the  result  of  a  course  in  Ling  gymnastics. 

"In  the  urban  boys' schools  military  drill  is  taught.  Swimming  is  taught 
to  the  older  scholars  of  many  of  the  boys'  schools  in  Swansea,  but  hitherto 
this  admirable  [provision  ha-s  not  been  extended  to  the  girls'  schools. 

"  The  institution  of  a  Schools'  Football  Ijeague,  comprising  i^mary  and 
secondary  scholars,  has  done  much  to  foster  a  fine  «ip>-i/  de  wrp*  and 
healthy  emulation  in  the  Swansea  schools.  , 

"  A  nockey  league  fix'  girls  might  likewise  prove  beneficiaL 

"  The  difficulties  attending  school  excursions  by  town  classes  have  been  Sehool 
Bueces-sfully  met  excursions. 

"I  find  the  scholars  of  a  girls'  school  in  the  town  of  Swansea  have 
recently  visited  the  lluscum  at  the  Royal  Institution,  the  School  tor  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind.  They  were  al.w 
enabled  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Captain  to  pay  a  visit  to  H.M.S.  Calliope, 
recently  lying  in  Swansea  Harbour.  The  ship  a  boats  were  sent  to  convey 
the  girls  aboaid,  and  a  tour  of  in8i>ection  of  the  ship  under  the  guidance 
of  officers  made  up  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  excursion.  It  is 
impossible  te  over-estimate  the  value  of  such  excursions.  Both  physically 
and  intellectually  they  are  of  the  highest  value,  and  will,  I  am  convinced, 
djO  more  thau  aught  else  to  make  the  curriculum  of  our  schools  real  and 
living,  and  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  home  and  school  life." 

In  oonclusioQ,  as  I  review  the  work  of  elementary  education  in  the  ConclndlBg 
Principality  during  the  last  two  years,  I  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  remarks 
much  reason  for  thankfulness. 

The  most  hopeful  feaMire,  and  one  which  augurs  well  for  the  iuture* 
is  the  int«rest  that  is  being  taken  in  education  m  our  country  districts. 
The  conferences  that  have  been  held  in  different  counties,  and  which 
have  been  attended  by  managers,  teachers,  insp^'ftors,  and  others, 
show  that  there  is  an  earnest  desire  to  improve  the  state  of  our  i-illage 
schools. 

Progress  in  this  as  in  other  matters  is  necessarily  slow,  but  I  think 
that  at  any  rate  one  step  in  advance  is  made  when  the  causes  of  anjr 
4j)3a  Fit 
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ibalad^  are  found  otit.  Itris'with  tbis  6b}ect  that  I  Iiare  nked  for 
coansel  upon  thia  diffi(:illt'qifestiofl  from  persons  irho  bAve  t^prooehed 
the  Hubject  from  many  difieTent  pointa  of  view. 

Several  commonications  that  have  been  made  to  myaetf  and  tny 
colleagues  are  printed  In  the  Appendix  to  this  report,  and  I  have  to 
express  my  warm  thanlCB  to  those  who  have  fotmd  time  to  give  tM  the 
benefit  of  their  very  valuable  advice  and  experience. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

A.  G.  Lbgard. 

To  Ike  PresiderU  <^  Ihe 

Board  of  Eduealion. 


APPENDIX  I. 


The  Appendix  consists  of  extracte  from  memoranda  on  the  aabjeet  of 
rural  education  that  have  been  kindly  contributed  by  persons  who 
are  interested  in  the  matter,  and  of  whom  all,  with  tme  ot  two  excep- 
tions, live  in  the  Principality. 

Mr,  R.  Howel,  Bryncoch  School,  near  Neath : — 

We  attempt  a  little  Nature  teaching  and  the  children  are  encouraf^ 
to  bring  specimens  of  rock:',  fossils,  leaves,  insects,  &&,  for  illustrating 
lessons,  while  we  strive  as  much  as  possible  in  teaching  the  scholars  to 
love  and  be  kind  to  the  lower  animals.  The  master  sometimes  takes  the 
lads  on  Saturdays  to  coUeot  the. fossils  obtainable  in  the  district. 

The  gardening  work  is  not  limited  to  actual  crop  raising  and  gathering. 
Fruit  trees  and  shrubs  are  occasionalljr  taken  up  and  replanted.  The 
holly  is  by  some  coasidered  a  difiicult  subject  to  handle  in  this  way,  yet  we 
have  here  a  few  that  have  been  replanted  four  or  five  times  without  their 
losing  a  leaf.  Uuttings  are  taken  for  rooting,  and  then  giveD  to  the  boys 
for  planting  in  their  home  gardens.  Out-door  wood-wort,  bartow,  water- 
caaks,  and  gates  are  painted  ;  stakes  sawu  and  planed,  labels  prepared,  and 
garden  hedges  trimmed. 

Last  week  the  master  was  kindly  supplied  with  three  line-posta,  12  feet 
long,  by  one  of  our  managers.  We  were  offered  two  of  hia  men  to  fix 
them,  but  the  boys  preferred  to  try  what  they  could  do  with  euidance. 
The  lower  ends  were  given  two  coats  of  coal  tar^  holes  dug  30  inches  deepv 
stones  and  clay  brought  to  the  spoti,  for  placing  around  the  poles  ana 
ramming  in,  and  thy  posts  tirmly  fixed  and  provided  with  wire,  pulleys,  and 
ropes  for  lifting  up  the  line,  Jtc.  This  took  us  two  hours  to  complete,  and 
the  lads  were  not  a  little  proud  of  their  success. 

Before  the  year's  course  cominences  a  plan  of  the  garden  ie  drawn,  in 
which  to  fill  up  the  names  of  the  vegetables  planted,  and  the  date  of 
planting,  ke.    The  work  done  at  each  lesson  is  recorded  in  a  diary,  drawn 

[I  for  the  purpose  of  future  reference  and  for  examination  by  Her 
Eyesty'a  Inspector. 

Hon.  L.  A.  Brodrick,  Coed  Cocb,  Abergele  : — 

The  points  which  occur  to  me  the  most  prominently  as  fulfilling  the  three 
conditions  of— 

(1.)  Sharpening  the  children's  inteUigence ; 
(2.)  Interesting  them  in  their  surroundings  ; 
(3.)  Being  of  use  to  them  in  after  life  ; 
aj-e— 

(1.)  Elementary    botany,    including    plants,     flowers,    and    crops 
generally. 
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(2.)  ElsnKntMT  ehemutry,  l&,  air,  watei  (good  and  bad)  iaclnding 

draina,  die. 
(3.)  Food  and  clotiies,  what  component  parte,  Iiow  produced 
<4.)  0«ograpliy    (physical)    illuftratfd    from    Iki    Uxaiity,    where 
possiole,  «.ff„  valley  of  tie  Conway,  tribaUries  (names  of), 
watershed  between  ditto  and  Elwy. 
The  objects  of  interest  near  us  are  not  many,  but  there  is  Conway  Caetle- 
Of  oUier  aalient  features  the  Llyufaean  quairiee  are  the  only  ones  that  occur 
tome. 

No  one  will  realise  sooner  than  yourself  that  the  chief  difficulty  is  to  ^t 
teachers  able  to  use  the  jndgment  requisite  for  arranging  and  conTeving 
thia  aort  of  instruction,  and  where  much  must  be  left  to  individual  teachers 
the  evil  of  constant  change  is  apparent,  e.g.,  in  five  schools  of  which  I  am 
a  manager,  I  think  that  three  teachers  will  alinoet  certainly  move  in  a  year 
or  two  to  town  or  larger  country  schools.  I  omitted  eott^e  gardening— a 
most  important  thing  to  encourage. 

Mr.  J.  Morgan  Howell,  Aberayron,  Cardiganshire: — 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  bearing  in  mind  tbat  to  add  any  new  subject  is 
precluded,  theie  is  not  one  of  the  subjects  which  lends  itself  to  eaemplifi- 
catioQ  and  illustration,  but  that  of  elementary  science,  or  as  it  is  known, 
"  knowledge  of  common  things, " 

Possibjyj  an  ide»  of  what  a  map  means  might  be  inculcated  here  at  an 
earlier  period  into  a  child's  mind  by  a  lesson  given  on  a  clifl'  near  the  sea, 
with  Lieyn  and  the  sweep  of  Cardigan  Bay  before  them.  But  the  baoia 
of  all  knowledge— the  knowledge  of  common  thinga-  might  be  laid  with 
far  greater  accuracy  and  solidity,  if  children  were  brought  into  actual  and 
frequent  contact  with  the  common  tbiu^  themselve.i.  To  know  trees,  how 
much  better  -xwld  a  lesson  be  enforced  in  a  wood,  than  in  a  class-room  ;  to 
know  flowers,  children  should  be  taken  to  a  garden  ;  to  know  domestic 
animals,  to  a  f  armvard ;  to  understand  the  elementary  principles  of  geology, 
an  occasional  hau  day  along  the  cliffs  would  be  worth  a  ton  of  bodt 
precept. 

The  sea  should  be  used  (Ai  the  coast  line  to  quicken  intelligence  and  to 
awaken  an  immortal  interest  in  the  present  and  future  ;  a  pool,  with  ita 
variety  of  tenants  and  its  wealth  of  furniture  j  the  action  of  the  tides, 
which  a  good  teacher  could  u^  to  entrance  the  imagination  of  every  child 
capable  of  being  inspired  ;  a  ship,  with  its  li^re,  rig,  tAckle,  sails  and  use, 
would  give  a  teacher  a  nrst-clasa  opportunity  to  ignite  the  interest  of  a 
whole  generation  of  boys. 

Mr.  W.  Morris,  Glanllyn,  Bala  :— 

Bearing  in  mind  that  it  ia  not  intended  to  add  nnv  new  subject,  and  I  Jo 
not  think  thia  necesssjry  or  desirable,  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  more 
ehould  be  done  in  appealing  to  the  child's  intelligence  in  dealing  with  the 
subjects  now  taught.  I  think  the  teaching  is  too  mechanical.  There  is 
no  looking  forward  to  the  child's  future  and  adapting  hi^i  lessons  to 
the  period  when  the  education  (1  will  not  say  knowledge)  he  has  acquired 
will  be  of  practical  use  to  him,  'The  child  is  now^  as  it  were,  taught  in  the 
crowd,  and  although  this  cannot  probably  be  avoided,  I  feel  tbat  even  in  the 
crowd  the  child's  individuality  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  If  a  child  is 
intended  for  a  farmer,  this  should  be  borne  in  mino,  and  no  opportunity 
missed  in  helping  him  in  thia,  and  moulding  his  mind  with  this  objective. 
In  the  same  wav  with  children  intended  for  other  trades  and  professions. 
The  object  ahould  be  to  impaxt  real  knowledge,  illu.strated  by  the  children's 
aurroundings  in  everyday  life.  How  few  children  know  anything  of  the 
history  of  their  place  of  nativity,  or  its  get.logyi  zooIol-v,  omitholo/^  or 
botany,  or  of  the  noted  characters  who  have  lived  there.  The  ignorance 
which  prevails  concerning  the  birds  of  a  neighbourhood  is  surprising  How 
interesting  thia  study  could  be  made  in  a  rural  school.  The  great  men  who 
have  lived,  and  some,  probably,  still  amongst  them,  should  be  pointed  out  ai 
examples  to  emulate.  All  this,  I  believe,  could  be  carried  out  with  the 
present  curriculum  of  the  schoola. 
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Mr.  J.  Marshall  Dugdale,  Llwyn,  Llanfyllin,  Oawestry  :— 
As  CbAirman  of  tbe  Gkivemors  of  the  L'EiDfylliii  Intermediate  Sctoala, 
and  one  of  the  il&aagem  of  tbe  Naticmal  School,  and  member  of  the 
Rchool  Board,  I  have  bad  a  certain  amount  of  ezperience  with  regard  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education  in  rural  districts. 

Some  years  ago  I  oi^nised  two  claseea  in  dairying  from  the  elemeDtarr 
schools  in  Llan^lliu.  My  head  dairymaid  acted  as  instructress.  Mid  both 
classes  were  satisfactory,^  and  some  of  the  girla  went  in  for  further  instruc- 
tion under  the  County  Council.  Mr.  Broolc  Hunt  inspected  one  class,  and 
was  much  pleased  with  what  be  saw.  Ten  pupils  worKnd  together,  two  at 
a  churn.  The  work  was  done  during  the  holidays.  After  these  classes 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  offered  a  grant  for  dairy  work,  which  is  described 
on  [lago  22  of  the  Code,  I  do  not  think  it  would  pay  any  school  managers 
to  try  and  earn  the  grant  A  mere  lesson  without  practical  wort  would 
be  of  very  little  use,  and  I  do  not  think  any  class  ougjit  to  contain  more 
than  t^i  pupils.  These  would,  therefore,  earn  £2.  Ido  not  see  how  the 
necessary  churns,  workers,  and  other  apparatus,  to  say  nothing  of  tbe 
cream  and  fee  for  teaching,  could  ba  obumed  for  £2  I  think  that  a  prac- 
tical butter-maker,  approved  of  by  the  Inspector  would  be  quite  sufficient 
for  the  teaching.  The  various  dairy  schools  and  large  dairies  close  to  the 
elementary  schools  could  jioaaibly  be  utilised,  and  the  instruction  couJd  be 

f'ven  on  the  Saturday  holiday.  As  regards  the  grant  for  cottage  gardening, 
do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  ask  any  gardener  to  teach  for  lerts  than 
Ss.  a  time  while  engaged  in  practical  teaching.  Doubtless  many  land- 
owEers  would  allow  cbisaes  to  i>e  taken  for,  say,  two  hours  each  on  Satur- 
days by  their  head  gardener,  and  the  children  could  be  eacouraged  to  start 
little  gardens  at  home.  I  do  not  thiok  that  mere  book  instruction  does 
much  good. 

If  Inspectors  of  Schools  examined  puiiils  on  keenness  ot  personal 
observation,  as  described  in  Baden -Powell's  book  on  Scouting,  it  would  do 
a  lot  of  good.  Tbereisnodoubt  that  power  of  observation  can  beattaiued 
by  constant  practice,  and  it  would  benefit  both  boys  and  girls  in  whatever 
walk  of  life  they  adopt. 

I  am  a  believer  ia  farmers'  sona  being  allbwed  to  attend  the  Inter- 
mediate Schools  as  half-timers.  My  young  shepherd  did  this,  and  derived 
very  great  benefit,  whilst  the  head  master  said  that  it  did  not  put  him  to 
any  inconvenience,  Tbe  young  fellow  is  able  to  get  through  a  deal  of  his 
work  during  half  the  day,  and  does  iH>t  lose  touch  with  the  work  of  the  farm. 

Mr.  D.  E.  R«ee,  Glyn  Ceinog  Boanl  School,  near  Ruabon  :— 
Speaking  generally,  education  in  the  rural  districts  of  Wales  bas  made 

considerable  progrens  in  recent  years,  although  in  some  of  its  phases  there- 
is  much  room  for  improvement. 

The  new  system  of  inspection  the  greater  freedom  of  classification  and 
the  latitude  allowed  to  the  teacher  to  draw  up  tbe  most  suitable  scheme 
for  his  particular  school  and  locality,  has  removed  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  teachers  much  of  the  strain  which  had  become  well  nigh  intolerable, 
and  rendered  school  life  pleasanter  and  more  congenial  to  tiic  children.  A 
grnat  advancement  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  school  buildings.  New 
H<:hools  of  a  modem  type,  and  well  ventilated,  have  sprung  up  in  many 
villages  in  place  of  the  dingy,  incommodious,  bam-like  edifices  which  were 
once  dignified  with  the  name  of  schools.  But  notwithstanding  all  th^ 
beneficial  reforms,  a  great  deal  still  remains  to  be  done  before  education  in 
our  country  villages  can  be  considered  satisfactory.  The  great  disparity 
which  now  exists  m  the  nation's  schools  of  the  country  districts,  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  towns,  constitutes  a  great  hardship  to  the  managers,  the 
teachers,  and  the  pupils.  Tbe  apathy  of  farmers  generally  towards 
education  is  unfortunately  only  too  patent.  Slow  to  adopt  new  and 
improved  methods  on  their  farms,  and  preferring  "  to  do  as  their  fathers 
did,"  they  are  equally  laggard  in  marching  with  the  times  in  raattere 
educational.  As  a  consequence  they  oppose  the  necessary  funds  being 
granted  to  carry  on  the  schools  efficiently,  the  staffs  are  insufficient  for  the 
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work,  the  teachers  are  badl;^  paid,  and  the  apparatus  needed  inside  the 
achools  are  oft«Q  begrudeed  if  not  actually  refused.  Little  wonder  that  the 
rural  child  leaves  school  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  afie  unable  to  reap 
the  full  benefit  of  the  intermediate  or  technical  instruction  provided  for' 
him,  sad  handicapped  in  the  race  of  hfe  as  compared  witii  his  more 
fortunate  rival— the  town  boy.  The  great  majority  of  rural  teachers  would 
doubtless  welcome  some  practical  scheme  of  enlarged  school  districts,  each 
governed  by  one  local  autnority  (subordinate  to  the  Bodjd  of  Education), 
which  shall  have  fall  powers  over  all  forms  of  secular  education  within  its 
jurisdiction.  Such  bodies  of  enlightened  men  would  be  free  from  the  local 
prejudices  and  petty  tyranny  characteristic  of  some  local  managera  or  of 
ofHcious  members  of  small  school  boards. 

Professor  J-  A.  Green,  University  College,  Bangor : — 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  best  thin^  the  rural  8cho<Ae  can  do  for  the 
country  is  to  make  rural  phenomena  mtereating  to  children.  The  study 
of  nature,  and  especially  animal  nature,  is  better,  I  think,  than  formal 
lessons  on  science  and  on  the  local  industries.  Once  a  week,  if  weather 
allows,  the  children  should  be  taken  into  the  lanes  to  pick  flowers,  to 
watchand  listen  to  the  birds,  to  look  for  insects,  worms,  anaila — anything 
that  has  life.  The  walk  should  form  the  subject  of  a  lesson  (informal 
conversation  in  which  the  children  play  the  chief  part),  and  each  child 
might  keep  a  nature  diary,  in  which  ne  would  record  the  day  on  which  he 
saw  the  first  snowdrop,  primrose,  iic,  or  first  heard  the  cuckoo,  or  first  saw 
a  bird's  neat  building,  ic,  4c  These  might  be  kept  from  year  to  je&r. 
and  a  habit  of  observation  might  be  formed,  which  in  some  cases  would 
surety  be  life-long.  School  ana  private  collection'!  should  be  encouraged. 
Children  take  a  particular  deligiit  in  their  "very  own"  property,  and 
delight  of  that  kind  excites  curiosity,  and  the  desire  to  know  more,  which 
is  the  finest  result  good  teaching  can  produce. 

The  school  garden,  such  a  one  as  Mr.  Hooper  describes,  might  well  be 
attached  to  every  rural  school.  It  would  give  opportunity  for  more 
systematiMd  study,  and  its  usefulness  would  appeal  to  the  children. 
Experiments  with  manures  would  be  easily  mode.  In  all  cases  written 
observations  t^r^ully  dated  are  essential  to  an  educative  use  of  school 
gardens. 

Bee-keeping,  toa  might  he  possible.  Everything  depends  on  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  headmasters.  The  men  who  are  content  to  get  their 
elementary  science  from  not«s  of  lesson  books  will  never  succeed  in 
inspiring  their  pupils  with  a  love  of  nature.  I  fancy  many  rural 
teachers  ore  ignorant  of  the  right  sort  of  books  to  help  them.  The  kind  of 
hook  I  have  in  mind  is  Miall  s  "  All  the  Year  Round  "  :  Fumeaux,  "  Life 
in  Ponds  and  Streams."  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  a  list  of  twenty 
or  more  which  are  fascinatingly  interesting,  not  too  technical,  yet  quite 
accurate  as  far  as  they  go. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Rathbone,  Glany  Menai,  Menai  Bridge  ; — 

In  carrying  out  the  suggestions  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Circtdar 
iXi  two  great  difficulties  m  the  oise  of  imall  rural  schools  occur  to  one  : — 

1.  That  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  one  adult  teacher  to  leave  the 
school  in  charge  of  impil  teachers,  while  he  or  she  takes  selected 
children  for  a  visit  to  a  farm  or  a  botanical  ramble. 

S.  That  even  where  the  nature  of  the  staff  enables  the  head  teachers  to 
do  this,  they  too  often  neither  know  nor  care  much  ahont  their 
country  surroundings.  It  is  almost  imp<wsible  so  to  "get  up" 
such  subjects  as  to  make  them  inieretting  and  inxtructive  to 
children.  To  do  this  needs  either  a  thomugh  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  deliberately  acquired,  or  the  almost  instinctive  knowled^ 
which  is  unconsciously  gained  by  him  who  has  lived  most  of  his 
life  in  the  country  and  lovet  it. 

Neither  of  these  two  difficulties  seems  likely  to  be  removed  at  present, 
though  the  latter  will  probably  be  lessened  as  the  training  and  education 
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of  the  teacher  becomea  wider.  In  the  meantiine,  oonld  not  sotnething  be 
done  by  enlisting  the  help  of  volunteera — that  ia,  Tolnnteers  with  n 
hobby t 

There  are  many  rural  pariabea  in  which  someone  of  the  kind  can  be 
found.  The  hobby,  and  the  entJiuaituim  which  goes  with  it,  is  the  6rst 
thing.  If  we  have  this,  Buch  volunteer— man  or  woman— might  well 
manage  a  party  of,  say,  half-adozen  boys  or  girls.  A  number  of  suitable 
objects  for  a  wJli  or  expedition  will  occur  to  everyone— e.j/.,  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  some  one  branch  of  either,  some  Himple 
ideas  and  facts  of  geo!c«y  or  physio^iphy,  a  visit  to  a  farm  or  garden 
with  an  expert,  one  to  the  nearest  rum  or  old  church,  to  the  smithy,  mill, 
wheelwricht's  shop,  quarry,  or  boat- builder's  yard,  and  in  Wales,  we  might 
add,  the  nand-loom,  and,  in  some  districts,  the  basket-maker  or  carver. 
Now  that  tjie  v^ue  of  small  industries  is  be^nning  to  be  recognised  ax 
both  interesting  and  profitable  to  country  people  opportunity  should  be 
taken  to  brinit  them,  as  well  as  mere  purely  rural  pursuits  and  objectB 
before  the  children.  School  managers  should  have  power  to  pay  for  any 
out-of-nocket  espenaes  for  such  expeditions,  with  safeguards  against  un- 
JTHtifiable  exiienditure.  A  record  of  each  expedition  and  its  object  should 
be  kept  by  the  head  teacher,  and  the  children  should  each  writ«  an  account 
of  it,  with  illustrations,  if  possible,  in  order  that  the  Inspector  may  be  able 
to  guard  agiiinst  waste  of  timeand  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  infornmtion 
gained. 

Mr  J.  Trevor  Owen,  County  School,  Carnarvon  : — 

I  have  perused  the  Circular  of  the  Board  of  Education  with  great  interest 
and  profit. 

This  innovation  that  it  is  sought  to  introduce  into  the  curriculum  of  the 
Elementary  Schools  will  undoubtedly  greatly  help  to  develop  the  intellt- 
(fence  and  observational  powers  of  the  children,  and  if  the  teacherK  treat 
It  in  a  proper  spirit,  it  should  help  to  make  school  life  brighter  and  certainly 
leas  mechanical. 

To  the  teacher  himself  all  work  of  the  character  suggested  should  be 
welcome,  as  it  will  affoni  him  an  opp<)rtunity  of  bringing  his  pupils  more 
closely  into  contact  with  the  actualities  of  their  daily  life,  and  mdirectly 
tend  to  .'ti-engthen  his  hold  over  them  morally  and  intellectually.  Though 
I  am  not  in  the  least  decree  competent  to  exprcBs  any  valuable  opinion 
as  to  the  best  nwthod  of  procedure,  still  I  think  I  shoiihl  like  to  warn 
teachers  against  attempting  too  much,  and  diesjpate  their  energy  in  ton 
many  directions.  The  value  of  the  work  done  under  these  conditions  would 
be  greatly  diminished.    I  suggest ; — 

(a.)  That  the  work  should  be  thoroughly  syatematised,  and  be  made 
continuous  throughout  the  school  career  of  each  pupil. 

(B.J  That  the  teaching  should  be  strictly  confined  to  the  simplest 
exjilanation  of  the  commonest  natural  and  industrial  phenomena. 
T fiat  it  should  never  approach  real  teaching  of  botany  and  geology, 
i!c.,  hut  that  it  ahoula  aim  chiefly  at  encoui'aaing  boys  and  girls 
to  think,  to  question,  and  to  realise  that  all  life  has  a  very  deep 
interest  for  them,  and  that  many  of  the  phenomena  are  eapablo  of 
explanation. 

(c.)  That  for  a  certain  period  of  the  year,  say  two  or  three  months,  all 
the  teaching  (if  yon  can  call  it  so)  should  deal  with  one  class  of 
phenomena  only,  say— 


Q  the  botany  only  of  the  neighbourhood, 

(2.)  Then  for  the  nest  period,  some  other  class  of  phenomena, 
such  as  the  antiquities  (castle,  the  walls,  Ac.)  should  be 
dealt  with,  ic. 
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I  suggest  that  whatever  is  done  Should  have  a  certiuD  fixed  order 
and  principle  underlTing  it. 

(d.)  Id  the  lower  standarda  children  might  be  encouraged— 

(1.)  To  estimate  distancea,  length  and  height  of  class-room, 
height  of  castle  towers,  any  public  building  in  the 
town,  Ac ;  to  draw  a  pkn  of  th«r  playground  to  an 
approximate  scale,  both  from  memory  and  actual 
obeerration ;  the  shape  of  the  clasa-room. 
[In  Qermauy  I  believe,  tiie  best  of  such  productions  are 
kept  in  a  small  Hchool  museum.] 


(S.)  To  use  a  foot-rule  [we  find  teaching  of  this  kind  necessary 
tor  all  further  wxirk  in  science  :  it  can  be  done  profitably 
in  Elementary  Schools],  measuring  with  it  page  of  their 
copy-books,  slates,  width  of  desk,  *c  [We  find  that  the 
children  cannot  use  this  simple  instrument  without 
explanation.] 

(3.)  To  gueES  the  weights  of  objects  bv  lifting  them  u^  [the 
faculty  is  useful  and  can  be  highly  developed  if  children 
are  trained  early].  Weights  should  not  be  expressed  in  so 
many  pounds,  but  in  terms  of  aome  standard  weight ;  just 
say  that  it  is  lighter,  heavier,  twice  as  heaTy,  &c.,  as  a 
given  standard  moss  which  they  have  handled  [stone 
would  serve  admirably].  Much  good  work  on  the  above 
lines  can  be  done. 

(4.)  To  collect  botanical  si>eciinens.  In  Gcrm<iny  the^e  are 
collected  by  children  in  a  small  museum,  brought  to  the 
teacher  who  preserves  them,  labels  them,  and  they  are 
ojjen  to  the  inspection  of  the  children.  Flowers  of 
difit;rent  kinds  should  be  gathered  (1)  in  a  certain  specified 

Ktrt  of  the  locality  first,  (2)  then  in  another  direction, 
hildren  might  be  asked  to  find  out  whether  there  is,  as 
a  result  of  their  own  observation,  any  difference  in 
character  or  in  the  relative  abundance  of  certain  floners 
in  these  districts.  Simple  explanation  given  of  the  colours 
of  flowers,  how  they  grow,  which  are  wild,  4c.  All 
manner  of  questions  should  be  suggested.  The  difficulty 
will  chiefly  arise  from  the  fact  t£at  the  children  are  so 
accustomed  to  the  colours,  &c.,  of  flowers  that  they  will 
excite  no  curiosity;  teachers  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
stimulate  it.  They  should  be  taught  how  to  press  end 
keep  them  [we  had  comjietitionB  of  this  kind  in  our 
school  holiday  task,  and  it  was  very  satisfactory].  The 
girls  esreciatly  nill  be  led  to  take  an  interest  in  their 
walks  it  they  can  lay  their  bands  on  a  nice  sixicimen,  and 
know  how  to  preserve  and  look  out  for  its  special  point. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Wykes,  Rhcwddu  Board  School,  near  Wrexhain  : — 

I  earnestly  deprecate  any  differentiation  whatever  between  town  and 
country  schools  ezceut  that  which  inspector  and  teacher  can  amicably 
arrange.  And  I  would  do  it  in  connection  with  the  very  ela.stic  subject 
lately  added  to  our  curriculum  "Common  Things."  A  word  of  warning 
here— "Common  Things  "in  town  schools  may  differ  considerably  fripnj  the 
same  subject  in  country  schools  ;  but  do  not  moke  your  teaching  under 
this  head  »cienfi/Fc.  If  you  do,  you  introduce  Technical  Instruction  into 
an  elementary  course,  whereas  it  should  follow.  IVbeii  we  are  taunted 
with  the  inefiicicncy  of  riu-  elementary  school.*,  I  often  feel  urged  to  reuly 
that  it  is  because  they  ari>  not  really  and  solely  «lementory  that  they  1^ 
(at  any  rate,  compai'ativelj ). 
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We  want  a.  well-planned  scheme  of  Technical  and  Secondary  schools,  and 
then  to  determine  that  the  primary  course  shall  be  really  elementary.  But 
that  elementary  course  must  include  everything  that  a  child  of  5-14yean  old 
can  need  to  start  him  up  the  ladder. 

Jlr.  J.  C,  Medd,  Stratton,  Cirencoater  : — 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  realisation  of  any  scheme  based  on 

Circular  4-^  la  for  the  minority  of  rural  schools  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty  at  prewnt.  Single  banded  teachers  cannot  be  both  in  and  out  of 
the  school  at  the  same  time,  comparatively  few  teachers  are  qaalified  to 
give  this  type  of  instruction,  and  there  is  the  question  of  expense,  but 
these  difficulties  may  usually  be  overcome  by  a  little  organisation.  In  the 
i^seof  schools  under  a  single  teacher  outside  assbtance  must  be  oblained.aQd 
there  is  nothio^  to  prevent  the  engagement  of  any  competent  person  in  the 
village,  no  certificate  or  dijiloma  being  required.  A  jobbing  gardener  miy 
Ih!  engaged  for  the  outdoor  work ;  the  usual  rat«  of  payment  for  such 
man  is  4d.  to  Gd.  an  hour,  but,  as  this  would  be  somewhat  exceptional 
work,  and  aa  it  is  important  to  aecure  the  services  of  the  most  skilled 
per.-wu  available,  the  remuneration  might  be  at  the  rate  of  from  Is.  to  2s. 
an  hour.  At  the  latter  figure  the  salary  for  thp  course  of  forty  hours'  in- 
struction throughout  the  year  would  amount  to  £4.  Grants  to  that  amount 
are  already  paid  out  of  the  Special  Aid  Fuod  by  the  Dioceian  Association 
of  Church  Schools  in  Gloucestershire  for  cottage  gardening,  and  applica- 
tion should  be  m^ide  to  the  Associations  in  every  oouety  for  similar  aid 
A  cei-tain  proportion  of  the  sum  allocated  to  each  school  should  be  ear- 
marked for  instruction  in  gardening,  manual  initriiction  work,  and 
c<tokory.  A  local  gardener,  however,  would  very  rarely  be  qualified  lo  giva 
tlio  lessons  in  school  These  lessons  are  the  complement  of  the  practical 
work.  If  possible,  therefore,  the  services  of  some  per.-mn  competent  to 
undertake  both  duties  should  be  aecurad,  and  the  lecturers  of  the  Uounty 
Uouiicila  would  be  admirably  qualified.  There  is  nothinj,'  in  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acta  to  prevent  tliese  teaching  day  school  children,  provided 
they  are  paid  for  doin^  so.  The  c.<cact  scale  of  payment  is  a  matLcr  for 
arriinsemeiit  between  the  school  managers  and  the  Technical  Instruction 
Committees.  Whatever  snm  may  be  received  from  the  Diocesan  Astfocia- 
tion  for  gardening  should  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the 
peripatetic  teache/a  salary.  This  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  be 
facilitated,  if  four  or  five  adjacent  villages  were  to  eng,ige  the  same  teacher 
to  take  a  class  in  each  school  every  week  in  rotation,  and  if  it  could  be 
an-anged  for  him  to  take  a  County  Council  chias  in  each  village  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  upon  which  he  taught  the  elementary  school.  There  i.s, 
further,  no  reason  why  competent  ladies  should  not  be  engaged  for  the 
purjiose,  and  such  ladies  are  to  be  found  amongst  those  who  have  had 
the  advantage  of  training  at  the  Lady  Warwick  Hostel,  Reading, 

If  the  interest  of  the  country  demand,  as  they  do,  that  rural  children 
shall  bo  taught  ui)on  an  improved  method,  teachers  who  give  up  their 
leisure  to  adapt  tfiemselve.?  to  the  new  conditions  are  entitled  to  some 
recognition.  In  France  this  has  been  fully  realised,  and  the  Uovemment, 
as  well  as  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies  of  every  grade  in  every 
Department  annually  i^ive  valuable  prizes  to  those  teachers  at  whose 
schools  the  instruction  in  "  rural  "  subjects  is  moat  efBcient.  It  is  quite 
justifiable  to  ask  that  similar  pri?«s  should  he  offered  in  England,  and  that 
every  encouragement  to  teachers  should  be  given  by  those  to  whom 
the  welfare  of  agriculture  and  the  rural  districts  are  matters  of  principal 
concern. 

Given  the  requisite  teacher,  it  ts  not  difficult  to  arran^  for  the  practical 
work  out  of  doors.  A  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  is  sufhcieat  for  the  class 
of  fourteen  scholars,  all  of  whom  must  be  in  or  above  Standard  IV.  Each 
lioy  should  have  a  separate  plot  of  his  own,  about  26  feet  long  by  IS  feet 
wide,  to  cuhivate;  almost  the  whole  educational  value  of  the  work 
depends  upon  the  ground  being  cultivated  in  this  manner.  In  addition 
there  should  be  two  or  three  plots  to  be  used  as  nursery  beds,  and  for 
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briars  and  fruit  trees.  The  muimum  grant  to  be  had  from  the  Govern- 
ment ia  £2  16s. ;  this  is  sufficient  to  cover  working  ezpensee.  The  cost  of 
the  ground  should  not  exceed  £l  at  the  outside ;  manure  will  cost  about 
about  12s.,  and  seeds  about  IDs.  This  leaves  a  balance  of  6s.,  which, 
together  with  any  sum  received  from  the  Diocesan  Association  for  this 
suqject  should  go  to  the  teacher,  whether  a  member  of  the  school  staff 
or  not. 

Of  the  popularity  and  value  of  this  form  of  instruction  there  is  abun" 


dant  evidence  at  every  school  at  which  it  has  been  introduced.  Beyond 
itsdirect  effect  upon  the  intelligence  and  "handiness"  of  the  children,  it 
wlds  a  distinct  pleasure  to  their  school-life,  causing  them  lo  prolong  it,  and 


to  .attend  more  regularly.  When  cottage  gardening  was  first  Btart«d  at 
Stratton,  in  Oloucestetshirej  the  parents  of  seven  boys  at  once  told  the 
head  teacher  that  their  children  were  to  remain  at  school  another  year, 
■>j|.1y  for  the  sake  of  this  valuable  practical  instruction.  Before  the  siib- 
jer.'t  was  introduced  in  1897  it  was  rare  to  find  more  than  fourteen  boys  in 
or  above  Standard  IV.  ;  now  there  axe  enough  to  form  two  full  classes  if 
tlivro  were  accommodation  for  them,  and  the  younger  bo^s  have  to  wait 
until  the  older  ones  are  willing  to  leave  school !  It  is  satisfactory,  too,  to 
note  that  every  boy  who  has  had  gardening  at  the  day  school  has  joined 
the  continuation  class  in  the  same  subject  Doubtless  the  experience  of 
other  villages  has  been  equally  favourable. 

Jlr.  J.  Pugh,  Pool  Quay  School,  Welshpool  :— 

All  lessons  should  be  thoroughly  practical,  and  adapted  to  the  scholars' 
future  life  in  the  country. 

By  Uie  time  scholars  leave  school  they  should  be  well  acquainted  wi^ 
the  following : — Budding,  grafting,  and  pruning  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees, 
and  the  management  and  storage  of  fruit.  In  the  garden  they  should 
know  how  to  propagate  and  prune  currant  and  gooaebwry  trees,  4c. ;  also 
do  all  kinds  of  planting— t.e.,  potatoes,  onions,  carrots,  peas,  &c 

I  have  been  on  many  occasions  pained  and  surprised  at  the  ignorance  in 
these  matters  of  men  who  have  been  assisting  me  in  the  garden.  The 
scholars  should  know  the  names,  character,  and  quality  of  the  principal 
grasses  and  forage  plants,  the  animals  and  birds  which  are  useful  or 
hurtful  to  farmers,  the  benefit  resuUing  from  kindness  to  an'mats,  the 
different  breeds  of  animals,  the  management  of  farmyard  manure  to  the 
best  advantage,  hee-keeping  in  bass  and  skips. 
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APPENDIX  IL 

WaUIS  and  MoNVOOTHSHtBX. 

Table  shnwing  the  Eksults  of  the  Wobk  of  the  past  Tear  o 
that  of  the  preceding  year. 
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North'Eaetem  Division  of  England. 


General  Keport  for  the  Year  1900,  by  W.  P.  Turnbuu^  Esq.,  one 
of  HU  Majestt/3  Chief  Inxpedors  of  Sckooh,  m  Ihe  ScHOOW  in 
the  North-Eastern  Division  of  England,  comprising  llie 
Coujiiies  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  York, 


My  Lord  Duke, 
I  have  tho  honour  of  submitting  a  general  roport  on  the  North- 

Eaatern  division. 

Changes. 

In  the  last  year  or  two  considerable  changes  have  taken  place. 
The  lamented  death  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  R.  P.  A.  Swettcnham, 
caused  a  vacancy,  since  filled  by  ^^r.  J.  F.  Leaf,  in  the  Darlington 
district.  Mr.  F.  B.  Lott  (Wakefield)  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  B.  S. 
Cornish,  Mr.  K.  S.  Stevelly  (Hull)  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Monro,  and  Mr.  S.  K. 
Wilson  (Halifax),  quite  recently,  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Turner.  Mr.  Wilson 
has  taken  charge  of  the  new  Harrogate  district.  There  have  been 
changes  in  the  boundaries  of  the  districts  of  York,  Leeds,  Wakefield, 
and  Sheffield.  A  second  inspector,  Mr.  U.  J.  Boyd  Carpenter,  is  now 
otie  of  the  Sheffield  atafT. 


School  Supply. 

w"""""^"  '^''-  ^'oF':'"''^P  (Northumberland),  in  whose  district  new  schools  for 
2,556  children  have  been  built,  mentions  several  places  where 
additional  accommodation  ia  needed.  Among  these  are  Bcrwiek-on- 
Twcedand  a  corner  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Sundertand         Mr,    Foster  : — "  In  poor  and  heavily  rated  boroughs,  such  as  South 
liUtrict.  Shields,  Gateshead,  and  Sunderland,  it  ia  no  easy  task  for  the  school 

boards  to  keep  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  increasing  population 
and  I  am  sometimes  surprised  at  the  commendable  zeal  and  concentration 
of  purpose  which  these  boards  display  in  the  face  of  much  mistaken,  a'ld 
often  unscrupulous,  opposition." 

Durham  Mr.  Ward  finds  a  more  than  normal  increase  of  population.    This  is 

diitrict  owing  to  the  prosperity  of  the  coal  trade. 

"In  one  or  two  cases  the  managers  of  collieries  are  putting  up  houses 
and  enlarging  their  schools  at  the  same  time,  hut  it  is  commoner  to  allow 
the  schools  to  be  overcrowded  and  to  await  pressure  from  the  Board  of 
Education." 

Dariin^ton  Mr.  Leaf,  speaking  of  West  Hartlepool : — 

diairict.  .<  jq  jjpitg  gf  [[jQ  liijerai  ^nd  progressive  policy  of  the  school  board  the 

demand  for  school  places  is  still  considerably  in  excess  of  the  supply  and 
is  likely  for  sometime  to  continue  so.  A  new  school,  providing  1,500  places, 
is  to  be  opened  in  January,  190],  and  it  will  probably  be  filled  immedi- 
ately." 

In  one  neighbourhood  "  the  existinff  schools  are  filled  to  their  utmost 
extent  within  a  week  after  the  beginnmg  of  the  school  year." 

"At  Middlesbrough  it  is  considered  that  each  board  must  add  a  schoo] 
during  ita  term  of  olfice," 
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Mr.  Howard  finds  urgent   need  of  further  accommodation  At  York,  York 
which  is  increasing  in  almost  every  direction.  diatoict. 

"  The  next  census  will  no  doubt  prove  of  great  assistanoe  to  the  school 
board  in  reviewing  the  general  question  of  school  acconunodation  for  the 

city." 

Scarborough  has  liuilt  a  large  and  handsome  school  for  upper 
standards. 

Mr.  Monro  says  that  the  Hull  Board  is  contemplating  the  erection  of  |[„|i  ji^trict. 
four  schools  to  accommodate  over  5,000  scholars.     This  increase   is 
sadly  needed, 

"  Uaoj  of  the  existins  departments  are  callins  for  immediate  relief.  At 
the  rate  at  which  the  population  is  growing,  at  least  1,000  additional  places 
are  required  each  year." 

Much  as  the  Bradford  Board  has  dona,  there  is  BtiU  much  remaining  Bradford 
to  be  done,  now  that  the  city  boundaries  have  been  widely  ex-  district. 
tended, 

Mr.  Woriey  : — "In  1899  the  ansa  rf  the  city  was  increased  from  10,77* 
acres  to  22,729  acres,  and  tlte  population  was  raised  from  236,241  to 
290,320. 

"Skipton,  I  am  sorry  to  st^,  is  far  behind  the  times  in  the  matter  jf 
suitable  3i:hool  buildings." 


"The  oiiw  pranises  for  the  Leeds  Sosthera  Higher  Grade  Board  School, 
and  for  the  pupil  teachers'  central  classes,  will  soon  be  ready,  aad,  when 
complete,  wilf  rank  second  to  nona, 

"  For  the  deaf  und  blind  a  splendid  building,  provided  by  the  Leeds 
School  Board,  was  opened  in  July,  1899.  There  is  accommodution  for  208 
acholars.    A  s]>ecial  school  for  defective  children  is  to  be  buUL" 

Mr.  Cornish  gives  a  table  showing,  for  nine  school  board  districts,  \p,iicefie)j 
the  present  accommodation,  with  the  avera^  on   the   roll  and  the  diatrir^e. 
average  attendance  for  two  successive  years.     For  example ; — 

Wakefield :  Accommodation,  7,852  ;  average  on  the  roll,  6,344  and 
6,321  in  the  years  ending  31st  July,  1899  and  1900;  avei-age 
attendance,  5,153  and  4,990. 

"It  will  be  Botieed  that  the  number  on  the  rtjl  for  1900  is  in  some  cases 
very  little  larger  than  in  1899,  and  in  a  few  cases  there  is  even  a  decrease. 
This  may,  of  course,  be  due  to  the  population  of  the  districts  being 
stationary,  ot  to  the  failure  to  eaforce  attendance  ;  but  I  give  elsewhere  a 
suggestion  that  it  is  due  to  the  influence  of  labour  examinations.  Children 
are  paased  through  the  sdiools  more  quickly  than  formerly  in  order  that 
they  may  get  to  work  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  Halifax  Board  is  vigorously  contending  with  an  increase  in  the  u^iif^j 
size  of  the  town  and  a  shifting  of  popuhttion  encouraged  by  the  dinuict. 
establishment  of  a  complete  system  of  troma. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Wilson  reports  that  since  the  issue  of  Circular  321  (under 
the  vice- presidency  of  the  Right  Hon.  A.  H,  D.  Acland),  the  following 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Halifax  district  up  to  2l3t  December, 
1900  :— 

"  1.  Twenty-one  entirely  new  schools  have  been  built.  2.  New  infants' 
Hccommodation  has  been  provided  for  twelve  existing  schools.  3.  Twenty 
one  unsatisfactory  buildings  have  been  abandoned.  4.  Two  schools  are 
■ow  baing  built,  and  sites  for  four  others  have  been  purchased ;   these  six 
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schoola,  when  completed,  will  replace  five  hired  buildings.  5,  In  ninety 
other  cases,  premises  have  been  enlarged  or  otherwise  improved," 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  renent  addition  to  the  buildings  in 
the  Sheffield  district  is  the  pupil  teachers'  school  opened  by  tiie  Shef- 
field Boaid  in  1899.  In  the  year  ended  November,  1900,  the  Sheffield 
Bourd  ;idded  1,652  school  places,  losing  266,  Projected  accommoda- 
Hon,  2,190. 

A  pressing  need  of  this  great  city  seems  to  be  further  provision  for 
iiigher  elementary  education.  The  one  central  hipher  board  school 
— among  the  very  earliest  of  such  schools— if  not  the  earliest — is  no 
longer  sufficient  for  a  population  spread  over  a  vast  area,  and  probably 
exceeding,  or  shortly  to  exceed,  400,000, 

Character  of  Accommodation. 

Mr.  Ward  :— "The  improvement  of  premises  continues.  That  it  is  so 
general  is  due  principally  to  the  aid  j{mnt.  which  has  roused  managers  to  a 
sense  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  has  afforded  them  aubstantial 
assistance  in  carryingout  the  same.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be  done. 
.  .  .  There  are  some  schools,  within  easy  reach  of  the  mains,  which  have 
no  water  taps  inside.  No  obscured  glass  is  now  put  into  the  windows,  but 
a  good  deal  of  old  glass  remains  to  darken  schools  which  are  probably  dark 
enough  at  the  best  of  times.    Flaygrounda  very  generally  demand  atten- 

Some  managers  and  teachers  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  regulationb 
regarding  overcrowdinK  should  be  followed  as  stringently  in  religious  lessons 
as  in  secular  lessons.  More  stringently,  indeed,  for  the  evil  effect  of  start- 
ing the  day  by  '  grouping '  80  children  for  Scripture  in  a  room  meant  to 
hold  45  does  not  end  with  the  Scripture  lesson." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  right  in  suggesline  that  the 
number  capable  of  being  taught  in  a  classroom  should  be  plainly 
indicated  on  the  door.  This  simple  provision  would  constantly 
remind  teachers  and  managers  of  the  need  for  ciiulion,  and,  througn 
the  children,  it  might  cause  the  public  opinion  of  the  neighbourhood  to 
make  itself  felt. 

Wakefeld  Mr.   Cornish :—"  Among  the   chief   defects  in   school  buildings  are 

diatTict  the  use  of  stoves,  which  become  red-hot,  and  the  insufficient  number  of 

windows  which  will  open.  Some  of  the  schools  have  been  built  with  a 
large  amount  of  wasted  space,  due  to  excessive  width  or  bad  planning  of 
doors  and  windows.  In  others  the  classrooms  are  so  small  that  no  class 
of  the  present  school  can  be  accommodated  in  them.  The  babies'  room  is 
often  supplieil  with  benches  ouly,  without  desks  or  bucks. 

"  Schools  are,  on  the  whole,  becoming  more  cheerful  places,  decorated 
with  plants  and  pictures,  though  fome  stdl  have  their  walls  painied  a  dull 
drab,  so  as  not  to  show  the  dirt'' 

Hull  diairict.  Mr.  Monro  :^"  In  some  of  the  Hull  board  schools,  especially  in  the 
infant  departments,  there  are  too  many  cla-sses  under  instniclion  in  the 
main  room — often  as  many  as  four — and,  as  these  departments  are  in  many 
cases  crowded,  the  teachera  find  peat  difficulty  in  organising  and  teacbitiff 
properly.  Glass  and  wood  partitions  should  be  more  frequently  employed 
to  remedy  this  evil," 


Overcrowd- 
ing ior 

reliEiouH 

I  iiaL  ruction. 


iiiodatiort 
number  un 
the  door. 


Artificial 
lighting. 
Mr.  WilBOD, 


Unscreened  gas  flames  Me  sti 
possible.     Mr.  Wilson  says : — 

"I  visited  a  voluntary  school 
pointed  out  that  the  gas  lighting  ■ 


1  the  rule.     But  something  better  is 


I  an  afternoon  in  November,  1S98,  and 
„       _       ^    .    very  defective.    The  master  esplained 
that  the  gas  fittings  had  been  in  use  40  years,  and  that  the  pipes  seemed 
mated  up ' ;  he  added  that  the  managers  intended  to  put  in  the  electric 
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light,  believing  that  the  cost  of  wires  and  lamps  would  be  less  than  that  of 
new  Kas  pipes  and  fittinga  throughout  the  buOding.  A  year  later  the 
school  was  well  lighted  by  electricity ;  the  Sttings  were  simple  but  quite 
''  ''  '  specially  arranged    so  as  to  economise 

'  "'  very  moderate." 

The  triennial  report  of  the  H>tlifax  Board  aays  ; —  Halilai. 

"Schools  BOW  in  course  of  erection  or  to  be  bailt  in  the  future  will  ^gp,,^  (Jan. 
be  fitted  with  electric  light."  IWll.  ' 

Dr.  James  Kerr,  medical  officer  of  the  Bradford  School  Board,  in  a  Ventilation, 
paper  on  "  Tuberculosis  in  Elementary  Schools,"  says :—  ^^-  ^'''■ 

"  Phthisis  as  a  direct  evil  at  school  ases  must  be  regarded  as  almost 
negliftible.  .  .  .  Anything  that  debilitates,  hovrever,  prepares  for 
phthiaia  at  a  later  stage." 

After  mentioning  various  causes  of  weakness — adenoids,  mouth 
breathing,  want  of  suSicieiit  exereise,  the  habit  of  too  short  an  eje-tu- 
work  distance  ("'  which  every  infant  nearly  acquires  in  learning  to 
read  from  a  primer"),  and  faulty  proportions  of  seats  and  desks— 
Dr.  Korr  saya  ; — 

"  But  these  various  details  are  comparatively  trivial  compared  with  the 
debility  resulting  from  d-fcetive  ventilation,  which  it  the  nde  tx  Khixdt. 
This  defect  is  the  real  cause  of  what  is  often  deemed  '  over-pressure.'  It  is 
found  that  a  very  conajdarable  oumber  of  children  present  a  group  of 
symptoms  which  are  quite  definite.  .  .  .  For  a  long  time  one  regarded 
this  aa  a  group  of  syraptoms  dependent  on  home  influences,  bad  feeding, 
tea,  late  hours,  stuffy  bedrooms,  aud  ao  on ;  but  parents  all  agree  in  say- 
ing that  tlu  con  litian  it  wateliorated  on,  keeping  a  child  at  htrote,  to  return 
on  tending  it  to  tchool,  and  ihii  mutt  be  taken  at  a  correct  ttateinent  of  the 
COM.  .  .  .  These  cases  are  not  frequently  met  with  in  the  mechanically 
ventilated  departments.  .  .  .  Naiaral  ventilation  cwanot  be  admitted 
at  i»£kient  for  tchool^roomt." 

Dr.  Kerr  cuggeste,  for  the  older  naturally  ventilated  schools,  that 
there  be  a  regular  air-flushing  of  every  room  four  times  daily  by  a 
fresh  air  drill. 

There  ia  a  contrivance  by  which  a  long  row  of  windowE.  can  be 
simultaneously  opened  in  one  simple  operation,  but  I  have  never  seen 
this  in  a  school. 

The  use  of  a  properly  regulated  opening  at  the  bottom  of  a  window 
(admitting  air  with  an  upward  current),  ui  combination  with  a  proper 
exhaust  ventilator,  is  perhaps  too  little  known. 

Possibly  the  intervals  for  recreation  in  the  open  air  should  be  more 
frequent,  in  order  to  increase  the  opportunities  for  renewing  the  air  of 
rooms. 

One  i-:irely  sees  a  stove  that  is  manifestly  provided  with  a  flue  for  Wamiiag. 
aupplyittg  fresh  air.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  often  too  much  of 
the  smoke  flue  in  the  room. 

It    seems  worth    consideration  whether  the    Board    of    Education  Healtli 
should  appoint  a  few  medical  officers  to  attend  to  the  hygienic  condi-  e*"*™'!'- 
tion  of  preroisea  and  children.      Closures  for  sickness  are  now  very 
eommon.     in  July,  1899,  the  ShefBeld  Board  closed   20  schools  (56 
departments)  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  diphtheria.  ' 

The  Halifax  Board,  like  the  Bradford  Board,  now  possesses  iu  own 
medical  officer.  Tne  example  might  profitably  be  followed  by  all  large 
boards  that  are  still  backward  in  this  respect 
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Furniture,  etc. 


not  OD  a  sufGcieatly  tiberaJ  si^e.  Tiua  U  more  noticeable  i 
the  Hull  boArd  echoob,  where,  although  a  more  geueroos  spirit  in  such 
matters  has  prevailed  of  Jato  fears,  much  remains  yet  to  be  dooe.  Lately 
this  board  have  placed  class  teachers'  de^ks  in  all  their  schocJa,  and  also 
museum  cupboards  ;  and  credit  must  be  given  to  thein  for  the  recent  intro^ 
ductioQ  of  some  framed  fine  art  pictures  into  each  department.  In  most 
of  the  classrooms,  still,  there  are  no  chairs,  tables,  or  cupboards  ;  and  there 
is  generally  to  be  found  one  claaai-oom  in  each  dejjartment  unuruvided  with 
desks,  while  no  room  is  adequately  supplied  with  good  wall  pictures  and 
Hills  trations.    .    .    . 

"The    allowance    mode    to  each  infant  department  for    kindergarten 
material  is  manifestly  inadeiiuate.    ...     1  have  been  told  that  some 
teachers  find  it  necessary  to  spend  their  own  money  to  procure  sufficient 
and  suitable  material. 
Galleries.  "There  seems  to  be  a  very  prevalent  idea  that  no  classroom  should  be 

without  its  gallery.  .  .  .  Large  galleries  were  almost  a  necessitv  in  the 
cid  days  of  large  classes  and  Tew  teachers  j  now,  however,  tnere  in 
obvinuKly  much  less  need  for  thum,  and  certainly  none  at  all  for  the  very 
steep  and  broad  ones  which  still  eiiut  in  some  schools.  They  are  the 
source  of  much  unnecessary  noise,  8/  they  are,  practically,  huge  souliding 
boards,  and  it  is  oiten  dilflcult,  and  not  infreriuently  impossible,  for  a. 
teacher  to  get  behind  the  pupils,  or  for  a  child  from  the  middle  to  come 
out  to  the  front  without  disturbing  the  whole  class,  and  unavoidably 
wiping  his  boots  on  the  clothes  of  the  children  he  has  Co  pass.  In  that 
class  of  gallery  in  which  the  child  site  on  the  floor  and  leans  against  a 
boarded  back  forming  the  support  of  tlie  top  of  the  desk  above,  the 
children  are  boxed  in  so  effectually  that  in  the  summer  time  they  become 
uncomfortably  hot,  and  restless  accordingly." 

Aid  Grast. 

Nonlinmber-  Mr.  Northrop; — "The  aid  grant  has  proved  moat  helpful  to  the  voluu- 
land  district  tary  schools.  .  .  .  Indirectly,  aasiatants  in  both  voluntary  and  board  . 
schools  have  benefited,  the  incresised  demand  for  adult  teachers  resulting 
in  higher  salaries.  Tne  associations  in  Northumberland  seem  to  distri- 
bute this  fund  to  the  general  satisfactiou  of  the  managers.  .  .  .  The  volun- 
tary contributions  are  maintained  in  the  Newcastle  Diocesan  Association. 
Some  of  the  schools  forming  the  British  Association  have  now  to  depend 
entirely  on  school  pence  and  grants." 

8underlBnd         Ml*-  Foster: — "The  difficulties  which  equitable  distribution  involves 

district.  havL',«n  the  whole,  been  met  in  a  reasonable  and  generous  spirit.    There 

is  now  a  marked  advance  in  general  equipment,  and  the  teachers  are  better 

Dttrham  Mr.  Ward  :—"  The  bulk  of  the  aid  grant  has  been  spent  on  '  purposes ' 

district.  which  are  calculated  to  increase,  and  not  only  to  maintain,  efficiency. 

The  voluntary  subscriptions  do  not  appear  to  have  diminished  ;  indeed,  m 
many  schools  they  have  been  augmented.  If  it  be  maintained  that  all 
the  substantial  improvements  that  have  been  effected  in  staff,  salaries, 
furniture,  and  apparatus  should  have  been  paid  for  by  the  supi)orte?s  of 
the  school,  then  the  aid  grant  has  indirectly  relieved  the  voluntary  sub- 
scribers. But  it  would  have  been  futile  to  expect  the  voluntary,  but  often 
unwilling,  subscribers  to  enter  upon  the  large  schemes  for  improving  their 
t  schools  which  the  receipt  of  aid  grant  has  rendered  possible     .    .    . 

"  Leakage. "  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  certain  amoimt  of  leakage.  .  .  .  It  is  to  be 
wished  that  managers  wereraore  scrupulous  in  restricting  the  term  'increase 
of  staff  and  salariea '  to  real  increases.  It  is  no  improvement  of  staff  to 
substitute  two  cheap  monitors  for  a  time-expired  pupil  teacher.  Nor 
Bhmild  managers  claim  aid  grant  to  augment  the  salaries  of  assistant 
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t«achera  when,  by  '  placing  the  head  teacher's  salary  on  &  new  bEtsis,'  they 
are  reducing  it  by  the  saiue  ainoant.  Agtun,  it  ia  no  real  increase  of  staff 
when  an  assistant  teacher  is  appointed  to  meet  an  incKase  of  average 
attendance.  One  or  two  managers  have  not  scrupled,  as  their  schixiLshave 
grown,  to  pay  the  new  teachers  from  the  aid  grant,  in  the  meantime  saying 
nothing  of  the  aubmantial  sums  in  annual  and  fee  gtunts  which  the  new 
scholars  bring  with  them.  ...  it  is  assumed  that  extraordinary  and  Unn-Uv 
unusual  exjtenditure  on  furniture  and  apparatus  may  reasonably  be  met  dulei. 
from  the  aid  grant  even  in  the  more  affluent  schools.  But,  in  practice,  a 
number  of  petty  sums  of  two,  three,  five,  or  even  ten  pounds,  ore  r^nlarly 
and  annually  spent  upon  unspecified  'repairs.'  'stationery,'  a;:;d  the  like  in 
schools  in  which  there  has  been  no  difficulty  hitherto  in  supjilying  the 

annual  demands  for  these  expenses If  the  governing  hodieK 

would  rigcTouaiy  insist  that  the  aid  grant  be  npent  on  well  recognised  and 
aubatantial  improveraenta,  at  any  rate  in  the  well-to-do  ai^hoojs,  thciy  would 
have  a  very  considerable  sum  at  their  disposal  with  which  they  might  aid, 
really  aid  with  a  lump  sum  and  not  a  miserable  dole,  a  school  in  genuine 
distress. ' 

Mr.  Cornish:— "The  voluntary  contributionB,  as  a  rule,  show  a  curious  WskeGeld 
falling  off  in  1S99,  but  are  recovering."  district. 

Mr.  Howard  :— "  Rome  schools  are  no  better  off  than  they  were  before  York 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  as  subscriptions  have  fallen,  so  that,  even  with  the  UiHtrirt. 
aid  grant,  there  is  no  increase  of  income  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
increased  efficiency." 

ATTOXDANCE. 

Mr.  Nf/Tthrop ; — "  It  is  difficult  to  make  very  trustworthy  comparisons  j^irt-thunibec- 
lietween  school  and  school,  because  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  practice  J^^j  jja(.ricL 
of  clearing  the  regi.^ters  of  tlic  names  of  children  who  have  left  tuhool." 

Mr.  Northrop  finds  a  decided  improvement  in  punctuality.  Punctualitv 

"  In  the  country  school  it  is  excellent,  though  the  children  ol't4>n  come 
long  distanccK.  ....  In  Tyneinouth,  Wallsend,  and  some  of  the  schools  in 
the  poorer  districts  of  Newcastle,  much  remains  to  he  done  in  the  way  of 
securing  punctuality.  .  .  . 

"  If  the  school  opens  at  nine  and  the  registers  are  marked  at  9.4^,  it  is  a 
common  occurrence  .to  see  children  dropping  in,  singly  or  in  groups,  and 
taking  their  places  »a  a  matter  of  course,  and  without  a  word  of  remon- 
strance from  the  teacher,  during  the  whole  forty-five  minutes,  whereas,  if 
the  registers!  were  marked  (not  necessarily  closed)  at  nine,  the  imijortance 
of  being  in  hi.s  place  in  time  would  be  much  more  apparent  to  each  child. 
Seeing  that  the  religious  instruction  is  moativ  given  io  this  interval,  it  is  I^.« 
sad  to  think  how  much  of  it  the  late  scholars  lose,"  religious 

Mr.  Foster  quotes  the  report  of  the  Gateshead  School  Board  ;—        Sunderland 
"  It  cin  be  clearly  demonstrated  that  when  juvenile  truancj;  or  parental  nfV''p' j 
neglect  is  treated  as  a  comparatively  light  matter,  the  evil  increa-ses ;  H^iTiinj-'g 
parents  neglect  their  duty,  the  children  become  increasingly  insubordinate,  report  to  the 
and  constant  complaints  are  mode  by  parents  that  they  are  unable  to  i^Amhend 
control  children  of  school  age,  and   in  sheer  dealiair  they  frequently  ssk  School  Basrd 
that  their   children  may  be  sent    to    industrial  schools.    .    ,    .    It  is 
hnpossibte  to  doubt  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  these  cases,  had  the 
l>arent8  been  compelled  to  discharge  their  parental  duties,  these  children 
would  never  have  found  their  way  into  an  industrial  achooL" 

Mr.  Foster;— "At  s.  certain  country  railway  station  boys  regularly       '  ''*"'' 
congregate  for  the  purpose  of  attending  on  golfers  who  arrive  by  train. 
.     .    .     I  complained  to  the  village  schoolmaster,    'Would  it  not,' I  asked, 
'  be  possible  to  prosecute  one  of  these  gentlemen  J '    The  answer  I  got  was 
Mgnificant :  '  He  might  be  a  J.P.' " 
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Mr.  Ward  :— "  If  an  attendance  authority,  after  a  careful  aiftinr,  brings 
the  worst  caaea  before  the  ma^trates,  they  ousht  to  inflict  the  neaviest 
penalty  possible.  If  they  do  not,  but  rather  lightly  dismiBB  the  case  as 
trivial,  they  ue  wasting  public  money  and  flouting  the  serTicea  to  the 
community  of  a  Toluntarv  and  impaia  committee,  aerrices  as  conscien- 
tionaly  rendered  and  as  valuable  in  tneir  way  as  those  of  the  justices  tbem- 
a^ves.  Many  magistrates,  however,  do  not  hesitate  to  bring  the  attend- 
ance office*-,  the  committee,  and  the  law  itself,  into  contempt." 

Mr.  Leaf :  — "  In  the  infant  schools  I  have  been  atrack  with  the  number 
of  old  and  backward  children  who  begin  to  attend  school  ao  late  that  they 
ban  only  receive  a  hurried  and  superficial  preparation  for  wiiat  is  really 
premature  transference  to  the  school  for  older  scholars ;  and  in  the  uppw- 
schools  with  the  presence  (almost  invariable  in  the  larger  ones)  of  a 
"  Standard  O,"  consisting  partly  of  some  of  these  cases,  partly  of  children 
from  eight  to  twelve  or  even  thirteen  years  of  age,»ome  m  whom  may  never 
have  been  to  school  before,  while  the  attendance  of  others  has  been  so 
sporadic  and  casual  that  it  has  been  fA  little  use." 

Mr.  Howaix},  accounting  for  a  diminution  of  complaints,  gives 
several  reasons  ; — ■ 

(1)  Improvement  in  man;  places.  (2)  Despairin  some.  (3)  A  low 
standard  of  public  opinion,  causing  absence  and  ille^l  emj^oyment; 
to  pasa  unnoticed.  (4)  Managers  and  teachers  await  the  effect  (A 
amended,  bye-laws. 

'  A  small  school  was  recently  visited  for  inspection,  when  seven  boys 
were  absent  and  all  illegally  employed.  These  seven  represented  all  the 
boys  in  the  school  above  Standard  III." 


)  Board  <A  Educatimi,  and  steps  were 


This  case  was  reported  to  t 
tnken  to  effect  a  remedy. 

Mr.  Monro  menticm^  among  causes  <A  irr^ular  attendance 
"  the  unwillingness  of  managers  and  school  board  members  to  prosecute 
people  amongst  whom  they  live,  particularly  if  they  are  open  c^endera 
themselves,  as  is  not  seldom  the  case." 

"An  ex-chainnan  of  one  school  attendance  committee  aays  that  the  bQKi- 
nesB  is  ofteo  carried  out  in  a  most  farcical  manner.  The  committee  does  not 
assemble  until  the  ordinary  business  of  the  guardians  is  over,  when  the 
few  who  stay  are  in  such  a  hurry  that  matters  requiring  serious  attention 
are  hastily  and  unceremoniously  skimmed  over,  without  any  attempt  at 
proper  consideration,  the  whole  meeting  lasting,  perhaps,  a  few  minutes." 

'■  I  have  in  mv  possession  a  form,  printed  by  the School  Board,  by 

which  any  member  may,  on  the  application  of  a  parent,  give  permission  to 
a  child  to  be  absent  from  acbooi.    The  illegality  of  such  a  pnjcedure  has 
been  pointed  out  to  the  board." 
CloHBre*.  "  A  farmer,  whose  action  in  detaining  rhildren  from  school  had  been  a 

soui-ce  of  complaint,  retorted  that  the  teacher  closed  his  scbotJ  30  or  30 
times  m  the  year,  or  whenever  he  chose  to  think  his  attendiUice  would 
snffer  by  keeping  open,  and  thus  did  more  iiOury  to  the  whole  school  than 
he  did  to  one  or  two  children." 

Teacher*  But,  in  a  country  district  the  teacher  sometimes  invents  his  own 

own  efforts,     ways  of  doing  what  the  machinery  of  law  fails  to  do, 

"  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  ingenuity  of  some  of  these  plana,  and  the 
success  which  attends  them  in  the  hands  of  an  earneet  teacher.  There  is 
now  a  goodly  proportion  of  such  teachers;  and  if  the  compulsory  clauses 
of  the  Education  Acts  are  to  be  set  aside  in  the  future  as  in  the  paat  the 
country  will  asauredly  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  this  steadily 
increasing  and  devoted  body  of  men  and  women. 


leave  of 
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In  Bradford  the  percentage  has  nBen  from  78  in  1891  to  64  in  Bradford 
1900.     In  Leeds  it  was  86  in  1899.     Mr.  Whitmell  says  :—  If*^,V,.. 

•^  Mr.  Whit- 

"  I  have  ceased  to  expect  any  marked  progress,  ao  long  aa  the  law  relating  moll 

to  the  matter  is  in  its  present  cooditioa Of  course,  in  many 

country  schools  the  attendance  remains  in  a  moat  unsatisfactory  state." 

In  Sheffield  the  percentage  for  October,  1900,  waa  86-]  ;  in  the  SlieffieUl. 
coire^jponding  period  of  1899  it  was  8i. 

My  colleague  Mr.  H.  J.  Boyd -Carpenter,  whose  valuable  assistance  Mr.  Boyd- 
I  am  glad  to  have  thie  opportunity  of  acknowledging,  makes  the  Carpenter 
following  suggestion  ;— 

"In  Bome  districts,  especially  round  Rotherham  and  Rawmarsh, consider-  Snggnrted 
able  complaint  is  made  that  the  attendance  of  children  is  very  poor.  I  remei,ieH. 
am  not  sure  whether  sonic  advantage  might  not  be  gained  by  imposing 
certain  disabilities  on  children  whose  parents  have  been  fined  for  not  send- 
ing their  children  to  school.  It  might  well  be  said  that  no  child  whose 
]iarents  have  been  lined  sliould  be  eligible  for  the  labour  certiticate 
examiuations. 

"Too  often  in  the  country  districts  the  authorities  are  really  interested 
in  the  non-attendance  of  children,  and  it  would  seem  well  for  such  districts 
tliat  a  roving  admini.strator  should  be  appointed  to  deal  with' such  cases." 

As  long  as  grants  depend  on  average  attendance,  and  children  can  One  effect  of 
earn  prizes  for  frequency  of  attendance,  wo  shall  have  children  coming  payn-.jnt  by 
to  school  who  ought  to  be  at  home.     From  this  point  of  view  there  is  *J?'^ 
something  to  be  said  for  changing  the  basis  of  payment. 

Seeing  that  attendance  in  the  morning  is  much  more  valuable  than  Can  niomiDj; 
attendance  in  the  aftei  noon,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether  and  artw- 
the  law   should    not    make   some   discrimination    between    the   two.  "f!^  t^ 
Surely  the  loss  of  three  moniings  is  worse  than  the  loss  of  all  the  jiffgrently 
afternoons  in  the  week.  treated ! 

.\  Saturday  morning  at  school,  and  half-holidays  on  three  (or  oven 
four)  afternoons  in  the  week  might  be  a  good  innovation,  if  our  habits 
allowed. 

Mr.  AVilaon  (Deccml)er,  1900) :—  Halifax 

.       .  (iiftrict. 

"  Nine  years  ago  the  bye-iaws  of  t«n  local  authorities  m  the  district  Half-lime 
I'equired  me  second  standaid  for  partial  ezemptiun.  Since  that  time  the  exemption. 
ininimuin  age  for  employment  in  Itactories  has  been  raised  by  legislation 
fi-om  ten  to  twelve  years  :  ei^'ht  of  theite  local  authirities  have  raised  their 
haiftiine  standardly  but  the  Hhelf  School  Board  and  the  Midgley  School 
Board  still  retain  the  »«cond  stAudard.  A  provLtion  that  a  boy  or  girl  of 
12  years  shall,  as  acondilion  of  partial  exemption,  be  examined  only  in 
the  wwk  of  a  child  of  eight  yeara  seems  quite  out  of  date." 

Infants. 
Mr.  Ward  :— "Infant  scliools  improve  on  the  whole,  but  the  advance  is  Diirliam 
slow,    .    .    ,    There  is  ao  much  'class- teaching'  that  the  unskilled  teacher  ^istncL 
ii>  apt  to  forget  the  need  of  traininc  the  individual.    The  result  is  that  the  I^»°' 
(■la!«  can  answer  accurately  in  arithmetic,  i.e.,  the  brightest  members  of  it  ■  timing  Wi« 
the  class  can  read  from  the  blackboard,  and  build  words,  but  the  individual  ">"'"_'>*'■ 
often  cannot    When  the  infants  proceed  to  the  upper  schools  they  are  Examination 
test«d  individually,  and  they  frequently  fail  in  the  test.    The  maater  votes  <>"  entotmj 
''  v-fangled  methods  a  sham,  and  longs  for  the  time  to  come  again '"?  "PP*'' 

ar-).  j-iiild  wna  wpll  ilrlllM  in  tdc  thn-e  K's  and  ready  iu  attainments  •""•*•*'■ 
ard  I.''^ 

Mr.  Leaf  finds  the  elementary  subjects  taught  I>arlin{.'ton 

"  with  a  skill,  jatience,  and  .sj-mpathy  which  compel  ailmiration.  But  there  T«Ddency  M 
is  a  strort;  tendency  to  attach  a  too  exclusive  imjiortance  to  these  subjects,  ovenlo. 
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•lementar]'  at  the  expense,  it  in  t«  be  feared,  of  a  more  genenil  and  gradual  develop 

Eubjects.  ment  of  the  children's  intelligence.    ...    At  present  manf  of  them  [tLe 
teacheraj,  while  accepting  in  theory  the  principles  of  Appendii  VIII,  of 

The  npMr  ^^^  Revised  Instructions,  do  not  regard  them  as  practically  applicable  in 

Bchool.  ^'^  "f  (^)  ^^^  standard  said  to  be  expected  by  the  teachere  of  the  upper 

Latenivfl  of  schools,  and  (2)  the  Ute  age  at  which  so  many  of  the  children  begin  to 

ailmisaion.  attend  tile  infant  schools." 

Kelation  of  The  teacher  of  an  elder  children's  department  knovs,  however,  the 
infantarhools  difference  between  scholars  who  come  to  nim  from  the  first  class  of  an 
to  upoer  infant  school  and  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  infant  school  training; 

"^  "^  "■  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  low  classification  of  edd  children  in 

the  elder  children's  schools  maj  be  due  to  a  deficiency  in  the  snpply  of 
infant  schools  as  well  as  to  late  admisaicm  into  them. 
gtielfield  Some  connection  between  the  infant  school  and  low  classificatioa 

district.  niay  possibly  be  indicated  by  the  following  observation  of  Mr.  Boyd 

Carpenter's : — 
Variation  of       "  One  cannot  help  beinff  struck  by  the  great  variations  in  attainments 
xtandard  in     and  cluiracter  of  work  in  the  infant  schoCHS,  the  top  <4aaB  in  some  schools 
infant  being  little  more  than  on  a  level  witii  the  thiwl  class  m  other  schools." 

Yorkdiatrict.  Mr.  Howard,  who  finds  that  some  of  the  large  infant  schools  leave 
Infant  nothing  to  be  desired,  says  of  the  infant  "  classes  " : — 

"More  anxiety  is  sometimes  betrayed  to  keep  the  average  attend»Ke 
below  tuKTtty  than  to  do  justice  to  the  class  by  teaching  the  scholars  in  it." 

The  trail  of  finance  is  indicated  here,  for  with  an  average  below 
twenty  tlie  infant  class  is  paid  fw  at  the  elder  children's  rate. 
Drawing  iu        Captain  F.  D.  Walker,  who  deals  with  drawing  in  many  districts, 
'  '"'  say*,:— 

"  I  have  come  across  a  good  deal  of  very  intelligent  knowledge  unongst 
infants  concerning  shapes  and  figures." 

Yorkdiatrict.      Mr.  fiarraclough  (transferred  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department) 

says  : — 
Sqiiajod  "The  drawing  in  most  infant  schools  takes  the  form  of  working  geo- 

slates.    ■  metrical  figures  cm  squared  slates.    These  exercises,  even  in  good  sdiools, 

^'e  often  of  little  use,  because 

"  1.  The  scholara  arc  not  taught  how  to  use  the  pencil.    They  drag  the 

Kncil  along  the  slate,  and  appear  to  be  afraid  of  lifting  the  point 
im  the  surface. 

"  2.  The  lines  ai-e  drawn  in  wrong  directions. 

"  3.  There  is  no  analysis  of  thu  figure  worked-  The  scholars  do  not 
see  tiie  object  of  the  different  lines  used  ;  they  simply  imitate 
the  teacher  line  by  line ;  they  have  not  seen  the  copy  to  be 
worked,  nor  had  any  exercise  in  seeing  the  simple  forni  on  which 
the  figure  is  baaed.  The  teachers  do  not  appear  to  see  that  it 
would  be  quite  impossible,  by  this  method,  to  work  the  same  figure 
on  plain  slates  or  paper." 

Sngcested  It  may  be  worth  while  suggesting  that,  if  children  are  to  draw  from 

method.  ti,g  blackboard  line  by  line,  the  compkle  drawing  should  first  he  made  by 

the  teacher  on  the  right  hand  half  of  the  board,  or  on  a  separate  board 

to  be  placed  to  the  right.     Then,  after  a  seeing  drill,  the  teacher  and 

children  should  draw  line  by  line  (the  teacher's  second  drawing  being 

to  the  left  of  the  other).     It  is  thus  easy  for  the  children  to  see  the 

relation  which  any  one  line  bears  to  the  whole  picture, 

'Why  squared     It  is  to  be  wished  that  more  schools  would  have  the  courage  to 

■laUsatall!  abandon  niggling  with  little  squares  and  let  the  children  draw  on  a 
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large  scale  freely.      In  a  board  school  in  Bradford  Mr.  Worley  showed  A  Bradfonl 

iDQ  a  tiae  large  folding  and  opening  out  blackboard  suitable  for  this '"^^nt  "ch^l- 

purpose.     Hero,  too,  ohildren   were  learning  the  curious  ftccomplish- 

ment  of  drawing  with  either  hand.     They  also  wrote  on  slates,  with 

chalk,  alphabet  letters,  of  which  one  was  big  enough  for  the  slate. 

Garo  of  course  has  to  be  used  to  avoid  making  ch^  dust,  but  that 

point  boing  attendtid  to,  one  would  like  to  see  more  of  this  liberal 

style. 

For  a  babies'  rosna  Mr.  Worley  favours  that  plan  in  which  the  desks  Mr.  Worley 
can  be  thrown  back  and  clenched,  leaving  a  free  space  in  the  centre  of  Tbe  bnlie?. 
the  room  tor  games,  etc  : — 

"  No  lesson  should,  I  think,  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and,  when  the 
weather  is  fit,  five  or  tea  minutes  should  be  spent  every  hour  in  the 
play-ground,  and  this  in  addition  to  the  proscribed  time  allotted  for 
recreation," 

Dr.  G.  F.  Smith  (Sheffield  Staff) :—  Sbefficld 

"  The  majority  of  infant  schools  are  taught  by  good  methods  and  are  made  "*  "^"^^ . 
real  homes  to  the  childreu.  .  .  There  is  no  work  requiring  more  labour  "^''^  l^i'ies- 
and  more  resouree  than  that  of  the  teacher  of  the  baby  class.  It  seems  to 
me  too  much  to  require  one  teacher  to  bear  this  stress  the  whole  of  thu 
morning  and  aftemo-jn  session.  The  babies  should  have  a  much  shorter 
attendance  than  at  present,  or  two  teachers  should  bo  engaged  instead  of 
one." 

Mr.  Whitmell  says  that  infant  schools,  "  as  a  rule,  are  remarkably  \j^^s 
good,  the  beneficial  effiict  of  recent  Codes  being  especially  evident  in  district. 
these  schools." 

Beading,  etc. 

Mr.  Foster  mentions  a  praiseworthy  method  of  encouraging  a  love  of  ganderUiid 

reading.  district. 

"  In  one  school  children  aie  encouraged  to  bring  portions  of  literature  Enoottrat?inn 
which  ha»e  interested  them  in  their  home  reading.     These,  if  approved  by  |"te  ^ture" 
the  teacher,  are  read  aloud  to  thi;  rest  of  the  cla'is.    Thus  a  'reading  habit' 
is  established,  and  hints  arc  given  which  guide  the  children  in  their  tastes 
and  aims.    Again,  in  recitation,  the  poetry  is  varied  by  choice  selections  of  P"!^  . 
prose.     In  this  way  not  only  ia  a  taste  acquired  for  good  literature,  but  recitation. 
material  assistance  is  given  in  the  teaching  of  composition." 

Mr.  Ward,  who  finds  that  some  of  the  less  satisfactory  features  of  ?°[''^ 
the  reading  lesson  are  disappearing,  says  nevertheless  : — 

"Strict  precautions  are  taken  lest  haply  a  child  should  discover  a  word  Defective 
for  himself  Iwfore  it  has  been  pronounced  by  the  teacher  and  delivered  ""ethod. 
more  or  less  simultaneously  by  the  claPs.    The  current  books  on  school 
management  prestribe,  as  the  nonnal  tyfie  of  reading  le-sson,  one  in  which 
individual  effort  is  discouraged.     .     .    It  is  stiil  a  hideous  crime  in  some 
quarters  to  stop  where  there  is  no  comma.     .    ,    The  best  of  all  rules  is  t« 
see  that  the  cniidren  understand  what  they  read.    .     .     Hera  and  there  Working 
I  find  the  upper  standards  working  with  reading  book  or  text  book  alone.  ^'"  book» 
But  the  practice  has  nothing  like  the  prevalence  that  it  should  have."  alone. 

Kespecting  articulation  Mr.  Wai-d  says  ; —  Articnlation. 

1  the  brain  is  not  yet  widely 

Mr,  Leaf  ; — "  The  abuses  of   simultaneous  and  pattern  reading   are  Darlington 
happily  the  exception,  and  on  the  whole  there  are  prospects  of  a  more  district. 
liberal  treatment  of  this  important  subject.    .    .    .    The  literary  aspect 
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YorkdiBtrict.       Mr.  Howard  ;—"  Geographj;  &nd  history  books  might  be  more  frequently 

used  for  silent  reading  and  taking  notss.    Misplaced  pattern  reading  is  a 

fault  ao  common  that  bo  long  a^  it  remains  it  may  be  desirable  to  repe:tted]y 

Tlie  blinii.       call  attention  to  it.    .    .    .     In  my  visits  to  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the 

Tliair  good      Blind  I  atii  always  struck  by  the  intelligence  displayed  in  reading  leseons. 

reaJing.  The  blind  feel  phrase  by  pbraae,  and  they  do  not  apeak  until  (iey  nave  felt 

a  complete  idea  or  jihrase.     They  may  pause  a  httle  between  phrase  and 

phrase,  but  in  more  senses  than  one  they  feel  what  they  read  and  give  the 

listener  the  impression  thj^t  they  follow  the  sense  of  the  passage  they  are 

reading." 

Cliai-apterof       Perhaps  the  ch-muier  of  school   reading  books   ought   to  receive 

reading  much  more  attention  from  publishers  who  produce  them,  managers  who 

book*.  ji^jy  them,  and  teachers  who  use  them.     The  present  Bishop  of  Durham 

once  complained  to  me  of  the  character  of  books  tolerated  in  schools, 

and  quoted  as  an  instance  some  passage  (about  Egypt)  cont^ning  the 

expression  "the  tomb  of  national  decay."    Nor  is  baa  taste  neKJeasartly 

the  only  fault.     Mr.  Worley  says  :— 

Brwlfnnl  "  Many  boolw  contain  words  and  phrases  far  beyond  the  child's  com- 

illitrii't.  |>rehension.     I  found  a  boy  in  a  good  school  resiling  : — '  And  now  another 

day  of  literature  b»gan  to  dawn  upon  the  country.'     I  could  not  resist 

a.iking  liini  the  length  of  that  day,  when  I  got  the  answer  I  expected, 

'  i4  honr.H.' " 

Poetry  Mr.  Worley  is  anxioua  to  have  poetrj'  reading  books  in  all  classes. 

""'"^  Certainly  a  varied  selection  of  good — and  (miij  good — lyric  poetry  ought 

to  bu  read  in  every  hiijhest  class  at  least.  Books  on  geography  and  science 
and  the  like  could  bo  used  for  silent  study,  and  thus  make  room  for 
humaner  literature. 

SUeffieM  D''-  G.  F.  Smith  (Sheffield  StafT) :— 

ilwtnct.  »  J  fgg]  strongly  that  the  introduction  into  the  three  lowest  standards  of 

Ttwhnical  so-called  technical  readers  in  geotjraphy,  history,  and  elementary  science 

ixwICH,  ^^  jj^j  ^  retarding  inliuence  on  the  improvement  of  the  reading." 

Nortlmmber       Mr.  Northrop  says  of  "science  readers": — 

litiul  districl.      "These  books  were  intended  to  teach  both  reading  and  element«ry 

science,  bnt  with  children  in  the  three  lowest  standards  they  have  not  been 

successful  in  teaching  either  well." 
i;aro  of  There  is  room  for  the  invention  of  some  contrivance  which  would 

Iiooks.  enable  a  child  to  read  a  book  and  turn  over  the  leaves  imthmit  imidim<i 

lite  paper.    Such  an  invention  might  promote  the  health  of  the  children 

(by  diminishing  a  source  of  infection),  and  also  help  them  to  treat 

books  with  reverence. 

Writing. 
,         Mr.  Howard  says  of  handwriting: — 

"I  am  glad  to  rojwrt  that  the  objectionable  style  bo  mnch  in  fashion  a 
fQw  years  ago  is  extinct.  ...  I  do  not  notice  any  increased  efforts  to 
secure  a  more  healthy  posture,  and  there  is  still  too  little  regard  paid  to 
the  position  of  desks  with  regard  to  the  light" 

Of  the  two  essentials  of  handwriting,  (1)  legibility  and  (2)  speed, 
the  second  does  not  always  receive  due  attention. 
Sli^effield  Mr  T.  M.  Morgan  (Sheffield  Staff)  says  :— 

Sluw  writing.      "  It  is  painful  to  see,  as  often  as  one  does,  laborious  slowness  rampant" 
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Mr.  J.  W.  Thorpe  (Sunderland  Staff)  exproBses  a,  like  opinion.     This  Snnderlanil 
excessive  slowness  may  be  partly  due  to  bad  pens,  inl^  and  paper,  <)ut.riet. 
jftartly  to  an  over-estimate  of  the  importance  of  what  is  supposed  to 
be  neair" 


After  pointing  out  the  advantt^es  of  discarding  the  slate  and  pencil,  SlatM 
Mr.  Morgan  aaya  : — 

"  I  am  glad  to  note  that  slate-work  has  been  given  up  to  a  groat  extent 
in  some  Mchools,  but  I  would  like  to  see  the  practice  more  generally 
adopted.  The  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  slates  in  Swiss  schools,  ordered 
jiy  the  Federal  Council  iii  1899,  would  be  well  followed  here." 

Mr.  Worley  :— '_'  I  have  encouraged  teachers  to  let  their  children,  so  Uiw  of 
soon  as  they  can  write  what  can  be  read,  put  down  their  thoughts  and  arop  writing  to 
much  of  transcription  work,  and  dictation  except  for  examinatiou  purposes.  eKpnws 
In  the  lower  standards  I  have  advised  that  two  or  three  lessons  should  be  thought. 
given  weekly  to  composition  or  putting!;  down  their  thoughts.     I  think  the  BradfonI 
child  should  choose  his  own  subject.    In  the  upper  standards  I  advise  that  district, 
a  list  of  subjects,  two  or  three,  should  be  posted  in  the  school  for  the 
coming  week's  compojition.     This  plan  sends  scholars  to  libraries  or  to 
friends." 

Mr.  Ward  : — "  In  the  past  a,  child  has  not  been  able  to  use  in  his  com-  Dutlinm 
position  one  hundredth  part  of  the  words  he  could  siiell."  districi. 

This  looks  a  little  like  wast«  of  labour. 

"  The  power  to  compose,  to  give  written  or  oral  expression  to  a  series  of  (Jo^-gr  to 
ideas  in  a  well  arranged  sequence,  comes  to  many  people  late  in  their  compow!  « 
development,  and  when  it  comes  it  is  inore  often  the  result  of  much  read-  matter  of 
ing  than  of  formal  teaching.     Composition  is  perhaps  more  burdened  with  growth  tuid 
formalism  than  any  other  subject     .    .    .    The  best  composition  I  have  reading, 
seen  was  done  where  there  was  the  smallest  attempt  at  formal  teaching." 

Mr.  Leaf  : — "  Composition  is  beginning  to  be  taught  more  rationally.  Dailington 
Even  before  the  introduction  of  th^  present  code  there  were  schools  m  diHtrict. 
which  the  habit  of  correct  and  logical  expression,  oral  and  written,  was 
cultivated  from  the  first  with  good  results.     The  insidious  reproduction  of 
a  short  story  is  becoming  much  more  sparingly  used." 

The  dreadful  habit  of  mrrdvm  b>/  bracket  is  sometimes  met  with.  I  Correction 
fear  that  there  are  teachers  who  will  even  defend  it,  wholly  objection-  by  lirai-ket 
able  as  it  18 ;  untruthful,  for  it  makes  the  reader  read  the  thing  not 
meant,  and  preposterous,  as  placing  neatness  before  correctness  ;  it  also 
obscnres  the  proper  use  of  brackets.  This  grievous  fault  is  part  of  that 
worship  of  the  unessential  -which  dies  so  hard ;  to  love  the  mechanically 
ruled  line  more  than  the  human  hand's  own  neat  work,  to  fear  making 
a  blot  more  than  leaving  an  uncon-ected  error,  to  indulge  in  inks  of 
two  colours  when  time  is  precious ;  these  things,  where  they  exist,  are 
symptoms  of  the  mischief. 

Some  schools,  perhaps  many  schools,  teach  "composition  "  in  some  Writing  and 
form  or  other,  throughout.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  with  the  liberty  now  H|>eitking. 
accorded,  the  use  of  writing  tfl  express  the  child's  own  thought  will 
everywhere  come  down  to  the  lowest  class  of  elder  children. 

Perhaps  a  still  more  beneficent  reform  would  be  the  general  intro- 
duction of  systejntUic  teaching  to  speak.  There  are  many  types  of 
sentences,  and  some  arrangement,  according  to  difGculty  of  gram- 
matical structure,  is  posaibla  Thus,  at  some  point  of  the  course  there 
could  be  special  teaching  as  to  *^<he  right  speaking  use  of  such  words  as 
"  whom,"  "  whose,"  etc.  And  it  is  obvious  that  the  pronoun  forms  of 
the  second  person  singular  need  special  attention.     These  two  matters. 
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speaking  the  speaker's  own  meaning  and  writing  the  writer's  own 
meaning,  are,  I  would  suggest,  essential  elements  in  all  "  schemes." 

Mr.  Morgan  (Sheffield  Staft)  :— 
'     _  "A  great  defect    .    .    seems  to  be  rhe  almost  universal  lack  of  ques- 
tioning^ tlie  teacher  on  the  part  of  the  scholars.    The  teachers  tell  or 
'educe,'  question    and  receive  answers.     There,  as  a  rule,  the  matter 

Mr.  Barracloufth  (York  Staff):— 


And  yet  a  child  who  aska  a  question  proves  thereby  that  he  is  in 
a  fit  state  to  receive  instruction. 

ARITHMEnC. 

Wakefield  Mr.  Comish  finds  arithmetic  not  satisfactory. 

district.  "The  teaching  of  a  new  rule  by  problems  graduited  in  difficulty  is  un- 

heard of-  In  the  upper  standards  sums,  espa;ialiy  in  interest  and  decimals, 
are  worked  by  rule  of  thumb.  No  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  process 
to  the  children." 

York  dLitrict.  Mr.  Howard  : — "  On  the  whole,  written  arithmetic  is  the  best  trf  the 
elementary  subiects.  The  schools  which  begin  and  end  the  veiir  -^'ith  test 
cards  are  becoming  fewer,  and  there  is  much  mure  blackboard  demon- 
stration." ■ 

Mr.HarriBon.      ^'•'-  T.  Harrison  (Iat«  of  the  Sheffield  Staff)  :— 
MiitliplicB-         "  The  asses'  bridge  in  arithmetic  seems  to  me  to  be  the  application  of 
tion.  multiplication.     '  How  many  nuta  shall  I  want   to  give  three  nuts  to  eai'h 

of  fifty-seven  boys  ? '  Few  teachers  of  Standard  II.  appear  able  to  give  a 
satisfactory  le.s.son  on  the  above  example.  As  a  rule  the  child  is  tojd  to 
niultiiily  fi7  by  3.  But  this  is  to  find  the  smn  of  three  ill's,  whereas  what 
the  child  should  understand  by  the  question  Is  57  threes." 

This  reversibility  of   the  order  of   factors  (along  with   a  few  other 

vital  points)  should  be  specially  provided  for  in  the  school's  syllabu'?. 
Kractima  "  ^  1"'*^  frequently  asked  in  Standard  V.  towards  the  end  of  the  year  :  — 

Which  is  bigger,  J  or  f  ?     About  75  per  cent  are  of  opinion  that  i  is  bij^er 

than  f .    Some  think  tlie  fractions  are  equal,  and  seldom  more  than  20  (ler 

cent  answer  cDrrectly.  ... 
"  .Vnatnen*"       "A  word  of  warning  seems  desirable  a^faiust  excessive  paina  inihe  arith- 
iii  exerciic      metic  exercise  books.    The  teacher's  anxiety  to  inalie  a  good  show  for  tUe 
hooks.  inspector's  visit  causes  the  arithmetic  lesson  to  become  largely  a  writing 

lesson." 
Darlinctoa         Mr,  Leaf  has  met  with   only  one  instance  in  which  Scheme  B  is 
dUlriiTt.  taught.     Nevertheless,  he  says — 

"Arithmetic  is  the  most  thoroughly  taught  of  the  elementary  subjects. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  explaining  the  underlying  principles  and  the 

renjwns  for  the  various  processes." 

Here,  doubtless,  we  trace  the  influence  of  the  late  Mr.  Swettenham. 
Hulldistrict.  ^'^^-  Monro  gives  a  list  of  leading  faults  of  very  common  occur- 
Very  com.      renec,  e.g.  :— 

moil  faults.  "The  absurd  use  of  1  as  a  denominator  ;  the  reduction  of  mixed  numbers 
to  improper  fractions  before  carrying  out  an  operation. 
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Mr.  Whitmel),  two  years  ago,  drew  attention  to  that  atrsnse 
improper  fraction  clumaineaa:  1  would  auageat  that,  to  cure  the 
stovflnly  use  of  the  sign  =.,  the  verb  "  equals    be  occasionally  written 

at  length,  and  fully  ^rW.  tiv  i 

There  seams  a.  hope  ihat  the  Tillioh  brick-box  (which,  by  represent  Th*  Tillicli 
ing  numbers  by  proportionut*  lengths  of  aquare^cut  wood,  relieves  the  ' 
child  of  much  of  the  work  of  abstraction)  will  become  bftter  known, 
at  any  rate  in  Sheffield,      There  is  also  great  virtue  in  a  good  counting 
liheet  with  ten  columns  of  ten  squares  each.    The  association  of  number 
with  kn^lhy  in  a  proper  way,  in  a  powerful  aid  to  the  learner. 

Grammar. 

Mr.  Leaf: — "Crammar,  as  a  rule,  is  very  carefully  and   thorowghly  pwliict"" 
tought,  but  ia  apt  to  be  pedantic  and  abstract"  diMii<-t. 

Valuable  advice  about  the  use  of  grammar  ia  given  in  Appendix  4  The  Scotch 
of  the  Scotch  Code.       A    little  grammar  furnishes   so   convenient  a  Code, 
means  of  explaining  difficulties  in  literature  and  of  correcting  errors 
in  composition  that  the  study  of    grammar  aught  not  entirely  to 
disappear. 

Gkograpuy. 

Mr.  Worley  :— "The  small  text  books  are  an  abomination.      In  the 
higher  claitses,  whence  the  scholars  have  been  taking  away  their  feographical  Bra<lfonl 
knowledge  in  comi>artments,  Europe  in  one  packet,  the  United  states  in  districtH. 
another,  I  have  found  that  a  general  knowledge  of  the  world,  aay  of  its 
rotundity,  of  the  actual  use  of  a  map,  is  sadly  lacking.    .    .    . 

"  I  have  recommended  what  1  have  called  a  blackboard  globe.    .    .    . 
One,  two  feet  in  diameter,  well  set,  on  amovable  stand,  I  was  asked  to  look  a  blatkboard 
at  by  the  Board  the  other  day."  t;lobe. 

.Mr.  Monro: — "Thia  subject    is  noi 
schools." 

Mr.  Foster : — "  Geography  is  becoming  veiy  popular  in  giria  schools." 

Sunderlnnd 

Mr.  Bell  (late  of  York  Staff)  :—  dUirict. 

"  It  is  the  exception  fo  see  sand  or  other  models  used,  and  still  more  Yorkdistrict. 
uncommon  to  find  that  children  are  taken  to  see  the  .surrounding  country 
in  illustration  of    their  lesson,  though  many   iiarts  of  the  district  are 
Mlmirabty  suited  for  such  a  puipoee.* 

Mr.  Harriaon  (late  of  Sheffield  Staff) :—  Sheffield 

"  Lessons  in  geography  arc,  as  a  rule,  more  intelli^nlly  given  than  for- 
merly. There  is  !&«  learning  by  rote,  and  more  use  is  made  of  sand  U-ays, 
relief  maps,  iind  other  apiwratus.' 

A  sort  of  combination  of  geography  and  history  ia  common  in  the  UeoKniphy 
Sheffield  board  schools.  and  hisiury. 

Object  LESsoNa 
Mr.  Ben  says  of  object  lessons  :—  Yorkdbtrict. 

"  Whether  in  geography,  on  animal  or  plant  life,  etc.,  stiU  a  vfry  weak  Causes  of 

Kint  in  many  schools.  .  .  .  Far  too  long  a  list ;  hence  hurried  lessons.  fulniD. 
adequate  preparation  of  the  method  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Insuffi- 
cient objects,  and  those  which  are  provided  badly  used.  No  systematic 
course  of  lessons.  To-day  a  lesson  on  a  brick,  to-morrow  on  a  cameL  next 
day  on  clay.  Still,  there  is  a  gradual  appreciation  of  what  an  object  lesson 
abonld  be  like." 
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1at«realiiig;  Mr  Barraclough  gives  a  pleasant  instance  : — 

***"■  "  In  a  country  school  the  leaeons  on  common  things  formed  a  connected 

series  of  lessons  on  countiy  objects,  and  as  far  b»  possible  the  school 
lessons  were  connected  one  with  the  other.    The  first  time  tie  O.L.  was 

fiven,  it  was  taken  outside  the  school  with  the  object  as  seen  in  nature, 
hen  the  lesson  was  taken  a  second  time  in  school  with  the  object  or  parts 
of  the  object  collected  and  brought  as  specimens  by  the  scholars.  A  com- 
position  lesson  followed  ...  A  grammar  lesson  wa.s  based  on  these 
written  exercises.  Tne  object  further  snpplied  matter  for  the  drawing 
lesson.  These  lessons  were  supplemented  by  the  use  of  the  school  library 
for  home  reodicg  ;  and,  as  the  master  pat  it,  the  lessons  proved  as  interest- 
ing to  himself  as  they  did  to  the  scholars." 

Jlalifsx  A  manager,  who  had  suggested  to  hi?  teacher  a  brick  for  on  object, 

district.  writes  to  Air.  Wilson  :— 

A  brick.  "  It  required  many  lessons  to  go  through  that  object  thoroughly.     The 

children  enjoyed  the  making  tht-  clay  and  forming  tne  bricks.  Ah  we  use 
aluminium  in  our  kitchen,  there  was  no  diffictiltv  about  i(,  and  1  got 
felspar  in  its  various  forms.  1  saw  the  children  looking  at  the  walls  of 
the  houses  to  see  what  their  thickness  was  from  the  laying  of  the  courses." 

Main  [ioint«  "This,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "is  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  object 
iif  an  object  li^sone  should  be  given.  It  is  too  often  overlooked  that  their  primary 
levwn.  purpose  is  to  teach  the  children  to  really  observe  what  they  see,  to  stiinu- 

late  enquiry,  aiid  to  encourage  them  to  talk  and  write  intelligently  about 

the  things  brought  before  them. 

The  leftchei 

"''0"W  kno*  lesson,  it  may  be  suggested  that  a  few  "  brilli 

KifentT  **'®  teacher's  part  would  do  no  harm. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Smith;— "I  have  on  several  occasi 

Profcwor        science  unusually  well  taught  in    schools  whei 

Miftll.  attended   Professor  Miall'a  course  of  lectures  on  obie 

lectures  were  given  on  Satiirday  mcHTiings  at  the  Yorkahi _ 

W.R-C.<J.  paid  part  of  the  fees' for  several  teachers  who  attended  them." 

Needlework. 
HMifax  Mr.  Wilson  :^"  Much  of  the  needlework  taught    in  schools  is    not 

liintrict  practical.    (1)  The  stitches  are  much  finer  than  any  woman  would  use, 

Unpractical    when  she  was  sewing  for  her  family  ard  not  doing  fancy  work  for  a 


object  lessons.    These 
SatTirday  mcHTiings  at  the  Yorkshire  CoUcRe  and  the 


1  little 


B  of  r 


bazaar.    (2)  The  wrls  are  taught  to  put  patches  oi 

calico  or  flannel  in  which  a  tiny  hole  has  been  c... 

evidence  that  the  same  girls  can  patch  a  hole  of  ordinary  si 

calico  which  has  been  washed  is  more  easily  pulled  out  of  shape  than  r 

material,  and  the  hole  may  be  near  a  seam.    It  appears  to  me  that  after 

nractiaing  on  small  pieces  of  calico  or  flannel,  the  girls  should  in  all  cases 

be  taught  to  mend  articles  of  clothing  which  have  been  worn." 


It  may  be  pointed  out  that  good  can  1 
describe,  audibly  and  intelligently,  their  ^ 


i  done  by  retjuiring  girts  to  ' 
irioiis  needlework  operations. 


Specific  Sueiects-. 
Mr.  Cornish  :^"  Two  of  the  school  hoards  have  organised  a  system  of 
teaching  chemistry  and  physics,  in  one  case  (Dewsbury)  with  distinct 
success.  The  lessons  are  taken  one  day  a  week  at  a  technical  school,  where 
the  experiments  are  performed  with  proper  apparatus.  Another  day  the 
instructor  visits  the  school,  and  goes  over  the  lesson  while  the  boys  take 

The  Sheffield  Board  has  a  staff  of  able  science  demonstrators,  who 
go  from  school    to  school  giving  lessons   in   mechanics  and  domestic 
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economy.     The  class  teacher  ib  present,  and  afterwards  recapitulates 
with  the  class. 

The  managers  of  St. -Matthias's  National  School  in  Sheffield  have 
ensued  a  Frenchman  to  teach  French  by  the  Gouin  method. 

In  the  Durham  district  the  favourite  specific  subject  is  algebra.  This  Dailuiiii  ami 
seems  to  be  the  case  in  Northumberland  also.  Sorthnmljer- 

lauudLHli'icta. 

Mr.  Monro  : — "  Euclid  and  alaebra  are  dialinctly  well  taught  in  many  Hull  <li»tripi. 
of  the  Hull  board  schoolft.  .  ..  Thcway  in  which  the  la(is,even  in  Stagel.,  KuclUL  ami 
n  some  of  these  sebooia  set  to  work  in  solving  an  unseen  rider,  shows  how  algebra, 
thorough  and  intelligent  the  toachiag  is." 

Drawing, 
Mr.  J.  Tipping,  of  the  Bradford  School  Board  Office,  says  of  free-  BmJforU, 
arm  drawing: — 

"The  pupils,  in  their  earliest  essays  at  drawing,  execute  bold,  free 
movements  with  chalk  on  large  boards,  thus  first  bringing  into  play,  anil 
affording  proper  development  to,  the  larger  muscles  of  the  arm  and  shoulder, 
the  finer  movements,  calculated  to  afford  suitable  training  for  the  more 
delicate  muaclca  of  the  hand,  being  reserved  for  a  later  stage," 

Compare  the  remarks,  above,  on  a  Bradford  infants'  school. 

The  Bradford  Board  has  encouraged  drawing  in  girls'  schools. 

Captain  F,  D.  Walker  mentions    Leeds  and  Bradford  aa   showing  Leedn  snil 
some  splendid  work.     Of  drawing  generally  Captain  Walker  says  : —      Brwlfonl. 

Drawin;; 

"  1  have  seen  much  faulty  grouping  with  standards  doing  work  beyond  generally. 
them.    .    .    .    '  Model '  is,  as  always,  the  weak  subject" 

Manual  Instruction. 
In  the  N.E.  division  there  are  304  departments  taking  manual 
instruction  :— Leeds,  73  ;  Sheffield,  59  ;  Hull,  35  ;  Halifax  (including 
Huddersfield),  30  ;  Bradford,  29  ;  Sunderland.  24  ;  Wakefield,  20  ; 
Dar'ington,  11  •  Northumberland,  10;  York,  9;  Durham,  4.  There 
is  some  metal  work,  but  almost  all  schools  confine  themselves  to  wood 

Mr.  C.  E.  Neville,  sub-inspector  for  nianual  instniction  in  the  north- 
eastern and  north  central  Hi^'isions,  says  : — 

"The  M.I.  of  the  N.E.  division  is,  as  a  whole,  both  as  to  methods 
employed  and  quality  of  work,  better  than  I  have  found  elsewhere  .  .  . 
The  II.T.  in  the  Bradford  district  is  very  satisfactory."  Bradford. 

As  an  indication  of  the  character  of  the  Leeds  work,  Mr.  Neville  Le*l>»- 
gives  a  letter  from  Professor  Robertson,  Canada,  to  the  clerk  of  the 
Leeds  Board,  in  which  the  professor  says  (Oct.  10,  1900)  :~ 

"On  my  own  behalf,  as  well  as  on  behalf  of  Sir  William  Macrtonald,  1 
desire  to  express  our  sense  of  obligation  to  the  school  authorities  of  L^s 
for  the  most  excellent  assistance  which  we  are  to  receive  from  three 
instructors  whom  I  was  fortunate  eaoufth  to  secure  from  your  city  .  .  . 
I  was  so  favourably  impressed  with  the  excellent  quality  of  the  work  being 
i.-arried  on  at  LeedJi  under  Mr.  Bearder,  that  I  hoj)e  you  will  not  count  it 
liny  unkindness  on  my  part  if  I  Eoek  to  obtain  one  or  two  more  of  your 
n>en  for  posts  in  Canada.  We,  in  Canada,  recognise  that  you  at  bead- 
(luarters  in  England  have  opportunities  of  training  men,  which,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  movement,  are  not  avediable  to  ua." 


"The  Huddersfield  work  is  making  praiseworthy  progress.  HuddanliBlil. 

"  Under  the  Sheffield  School  Board  the  M.I.  suffers  somewhat  from  the  SheSield. 
inadequate  staffing  of  some  of  the  centres,  but  efforts  are  being  made  to 
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remedy  this  defect.  Under  the  able  direction  of  Mr,  Abbott  the  Toluntaiy 
Bchoots  have  been  well  orgaoiBed  for  M.L  ajid  a  capital  centre  equipped  at 
the  Church  Institute." 

I  would  ask  particular  attention  to  the  following  remarlcs  on 
language ' — 

"The  progress  of  the  boys  in  M.I.  is  frequently  hampered  by  their 
inability  to  espress  in  clear  and  intellj^ble  language  the  results  of  their 
observations  and  experiences.  Tliia  ought  not  to  be  the  case  with  pupils 
in  Standards  V.,  VL,  and  VII.  Neither  would  it  be,  if  teachers  of  the 
early  standards  carried  out  persistently  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi  by 
training  the  children  firat  to  observe,  then  to  pass  from  observation 
through  consciousness  to  speech." 

Mr.  Neville  suggestB  that  it  would  be  well 
g  "  .  .  .if,  after  making  careful  observations  of  the  growth  and  structure  of 
trees,  sprays,  and  leaves,  the  boys  were  taught  to  reducetheirobBervationa  to 
compositions  and  sketches.  This  could  be  done  with  advantage  as  apart  of 
the  ordinary  school  curriculum.  The  manual  inKtructor  would  doubtless 
desire  to  revise  such  work." 

Mr.  Neville  baa  found  some  artisans  who  are  very  creditable  teachers, 
but  of  the  employment  of  artieana  generally  he  anya ;— - 

"Asa  rul^  they  do  not  take  a  sufficiently  high  standard  of  accuracy,  nor 
allow  the  chddren  to  rely  on  themselvee.  They  demonstrate  too  muc^,  are 
too  diffusive,  and  are  too  fond  of  getting  the  boys  to  fill  in  ellipses,  thus 

Sving  scope  for  ([uesswork.  Hence  they  fail  to  train  the  children  to 
kbits  of  oiaervation,  and  consequently  rarely,  if  ever,  ari-ive  at  that  stage 
where  an  intelligible  and  grammatical  sentence  is  required  aa  a  result  of 
observation." 

It  would  seem  that  the  very  skill  of  the  artisan  tempts  bim  to  give 
too  much  help,  and  to  put  finishing  touches  to  the  boys'  work,  not 
realising  that  they  should  learn  to  overcome  ditlicultiea  for  tfaemselvea 
and  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  for  themselves 

"Ae  consciousness  of  newly  acquired  power,  added  self-reliance,  and  a 
well  merited  satisfaction  in  saying :  '  Nobody  heli>ed  me  ;  1  did  every 
stroke  myself.' " 

Then  there  rn*y  be  a  diffi^ultj'  as  to  the  artisan  teacher's  own 
language  and  as  to  his  power  of  maintaining  order. 

"  Instead  of  anyone  being  considered  good  enough  to  impart  manual 
iustruction,  it  requires  not  only  professional  teachers,  but  those  who  are 
teachers  by  instinct,  and  understand  the  nature  of  the  child.    .    .    . 

"In  the  '  Suggestions  for  Manual  Instruction' there  is  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  drawing  be  taught  by  the  manual  inttrucUif,  and  too  much 
streM  cannot  be  laid  upon  this  recommendation." 

Because,  if  this  recommendation  is  not  carried  out,  drawing  may 

it  into  arrear,  and  the  boys  may  lose  the  educational  advantfge  of 
working  from  their  own  diagrams. 

Errors  in  drawing  have  occurred  which  indicate  clearly  that  some 
teachers,  who  take  M.l.  drawing  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary  day  school 
work,  do  not  understand  the  principles  involved. 

Mr.  Neville  deprecates  the  practice  of  letting  boys  eopy  their 
drawings. 

Mr.  Neville  would  havp  the  room  dry,  to  prevent  rusting ;  ample  light 
and  ventilation;  windows  rising  as  near  as  possible  to  the  wall-platea  and 
so  arranged  that  shadows  do  not  fall  on  the  work  ;  a  wood  floor,  prefer- 
ably a  block  floor;  benches  single, with  tail-vice,  and  self-contained,  corry- 
ir.g  the  equipment  for  one  boy.  They  should  vary  in  height ;  three  grades 
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aufSce  (ftnd  the  difference  between  town  and  country  should  be  con- 
sidered). No  stools  to  elevate  the  snialler  boys,  ai  eucli  stools  do  not 
allow  hygienic  poBtures,  and  are  otherwise  troublesome, 

It  ha;  a  good  effect  on  the  boys,  and  conduces  to  carefulness,  tidi-  Drew. 
nesB,  and  economy  when  the  teacher  (as  well  as  the  taught)  takes  off 
his  coat  for  work,  turns  up  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  wears  an  apron. 

Mr.  Neville  says : — "  I  have  frequently  found  the  discipline  and  tone 
and  work  of  a  superior  order  in  such  classes." 

Mr.   Worley   has   succeeded   in   one  case,  and  hope*  to  do  so  in  Bradfoid 
other  cases,  in  establishing  a  class  for  husbandry  manual  work.  district. 

"  For  lack  of  being  able  to  use  ordinary  tools,  much  waste  of  time  acd  Husbandry. 
Dioney  results,  farmers  having  to  travel  mUes  to  and  from  the  nearest  town  "^naal 
to  get  done  what  they  should  ue  able  to  do  for  themselves."  work. 

Cookery. 

Mr.  Northrop  finds  roonxs  and  apparatus  for  cookery  generally  of  ^orthnmber- 
a  very  satisfactory  character.  \haA. 

"But  the  importance  of  a  distinct  and  graduated  set  of  les-scns  for  each  Want  of 
year  of  instruction  is  not  sufficiently  Insisted  on.    Girls  in  the  second  and  grading, 
third  year  are  still  found  grouped  with  those  in  the  first  for  lessons  they 
must  have  had  before.    .    .    .     Recapitulation  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
olgect  of  this  grouping." 

Mr.  Leaf : — "  It  seems  unfortunate  that  a  girl's  instruction  should  be  l^'I^St*"" 
crowded,  as  it  often  is,  into  a  small  portion  of  the  school  ^ear  (theminimum  iv*'l"% 
number  of  attendances  for  securing  a  grant  only  being  made),  during  J.  ^.j^,. 
tie  rest  of  which  she  has  amide  time  to  forget  what  she  has  been  taught,"    of'timB'     ° 

The  reasons  ai^)ear  to  be : — ^1)  The  natural  anxiety  of  boards  to 
stioure  a  grant  for  as  many  children  as  possible ;  (2)  an  insufficient 
supply  of  cookery  teachers  and  centres;  (3)  the  anxiety  of  head 
teachers  to  get  the  cookery  done  with  as  quicklv  as  possible,  on 
the  ground  that  it  disorganises  the  normal  school  worK. 

Mr.  Whitmell : — "  This  subject  continues  to  make  steadv  progress.  But  Leeds 
I  wish  that  it  were  possible  to  have  it  specially  inspected  from  time  to  disbict 
time  by  experts." 

Some  of  Mr.  Cornish's  school  boards  have  a  questionable  |>ractice,     WafceBdd 
"  If  one  of  the  ^rls  attending  the  class  is  absent,  another  girl  is  sent  in  district. 

her  place,  who  may  or  may  not  have  attended  previously,  and  who  periiajis  A  9>"«t'on- 

doos  not  make  more  than  one  or  two  more  attendances  during  the  session  m         practice. 

this  way.     No  grant  is,  of  course,  claimed  for  her,  but  this  pmctice  must 

interfere  seriously  with  the  work  of  the  cookeiy  class." 

Mr.  Howard  : — "  The  cookery  kitchens  in  York  are  ezcellent,  being  in  York 
detached  buildings,  and  fitted  up  in  a  way  which  leaves  .nothing  to  be  distriet. 
desired." 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  use  of  ordinary  classrooms  for  cookery  Cookery  in 
could  be  abandoned.  The  school  loses  a  teaching  room,  and  the  c'»«"r«>iiia 
atmosphere  of  the  room  may  not  be  good  for  the  dishes  cooked. 

Article  105^ 

In  the  Tear  ended  30th  September,  1899,  the  York  district  bad  235  York 
schools  daiming  a  grant  under  Article  105,    Ko  other  district  in  district 
England  or  Wales  bad  so  many,     Mr.  Howard  says : — 

Managera  and  teachers  too  often  foi^t  that  one  oi  the  conditions  for 
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payment  of  grant  under  this  article  is  that  the  school  must  be  well  taueht. 
If  this  were  held  to  mean  that  the  results  of  the  teaching  must  be  good,  it 
would  much  more  frequently  be  impossible  to  recommend  payment  of  the 
grant ;  but  considerable  allowance  is  made  for  circumstances  and  difficul- 
ties, and  the  grant  is  only  refused  when  the  teaching  is  inefficient  or  the 
staff  iiiaufficient." 

Classification  in  Elder  Children's  Schools. 

Classification  seems  to  need  attention.  Mr.  Owen  (Leeds  Stall),  from 
a  comparison  of  the  blue  books  for  1898-9  and  1899-1900,  finds  that, 
as  regards  the  percentage  of  children  above  Standard  IV.,  the  places 
held  by  Leeds,  among  62  boroughs,  were  thus ; — 


Leeds,  Brad- 
ford, and 
Sheffield. 


and  suggests  that  some  investigation  is  desirable. 

The  figures  for  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  Sheffield  are  as  follows.    Those 
from  the  tecond  blue-book  are  in  brackets : — 


Total. 

Per-centage 
above 

fBoys 448  (602) 

Leeds      J 

\Ga\a 336  (523) 

fBoTB 260  (363) 

Bradford!. 

rCirU 221  (263) 

fBoys 763(864) 

Sheffield  \ 

\GvcU 643(778) 

24,606  (24,662) 
24,697  (24,968) 
13,022  (I»,022t 
13.340  (13,264) 
21,063  (22,032) 
20,763  (22,650) 

23-2  (22-5) 
21-3  (21-2) 
27-2  (26'I) 
27-7  (27-4) 
20-2  (24-7) 
18-4  (22-9) 

Mr.  Northrop's  caution  (see  AiTEifDANCB)  should  be  remembered, 
)ut  the  figures  ium  to  indicate  a  case  for  inquiry. 
England  and     Mr.  Smith  (Halifax  Stsfi)  oomnares  three  succeasive  blue  books  and, 
counting  only  the  thousands,   orings  out    t^ia    (for    England  and 
Wales)-.— 


Englai 
l¥des 


First  Year. 


Standard  IL  -  725 
StandanlllL  -  670 
Standard  IV.    -    586 


Second  Year. 


Standard  IIL 
Standanl  IV. 
Standard    V. 


4]» 


Third  Year. 


Standard  IV. 
Standard  V. 
Standard  VI. 


A  Miiming  that  the  Standard  III.  of  one  year  becomes  the 
Standard  IV.  of  the  next,  we  have,  on  a  comparison  of  Standard  III. 
of  the  first  year  and  Standard  IV.  of  the  second  year,  a  loss  of  90,0OU  ; 
and  again,  comparing  the  Standard  III.  of  the  second  year  with 
Standard  IV.  of  the  third,  a  loss  of  82,000.     Mr.  Smith  says  :— 

"Where  are  these  lost  thousands!  Are  they  held  back  in  IIL  t  This 
might  happen  owx ;  but  the  proportion  held  back  one  year  would  reinforce 
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the  next  year's  «-ave,  and  the  current  nould  resume  ita  normal  flow 
These  tbousanda  diaappear  6y  feaWno  *cAoo/. ,  .  .{I)  A  minnte  fraction  die 
(2)  A  few  enter  secondary  scliools.  (3)  The  groat  bulk,  80,000  to  !K'(rr 
yearly,  reach  the  exemption  age,  and  by  the  diince's  certificate,  or_po.'i3il)ly 
by  passing  the  IV.  in  a  district  where  the  standard  of  exemption  is  abnor- 
mally low,  they  close  a  barren  school  life.  .  .  Thus  80,000  leave  every 
year  n-ithout  completing  Standard  IV.,  and  another  160,000  without  com- 
pleting Standard  V." 

This  reasoning,  whether  quite  sound  or  not,  seems  worth  notice. 
To  the  question  of  the  finished  product  of  our  schools  I  will  return 
presently. 

Mr.  Harrison  {on  the  Sheffield  Staff  up  to  August,  1 900)  says. :—       Kheffielii 
"  Tlie  undue  proi>ortion  of  scholars  in  and  below  Standard  I.  shows  hut  . 
little  diminution.     In  the  junior  schools  in  Sheffield  which  I  visited  last  j^J^nioiits 
year  the  average  percentage  of  children  promoted  to  Standard  II.  was  ^^^  j^  (^„gg 
about  60;  ».e.,  in  such  schools  it  takes  on    an  average  two  years  for  a  lowclasslflca 
child  to  pass  Standard  I.    One  cause  which  seems  to  contribute  to  this  tion. 
slow  rate  of  progress  is  the  number  of  classes  in  each  standard.     Thus 
in  ajunior  school,  with  three  classes  in  Standard  I.  and  three  in  Standard 
II.,  progress  through  five  classes  would  only  repre.sent  the  work  often  done 
in  paasmg  from  Standard  I.  to  Standard  ij.,  but  the  frequent  jiromotions 
would  give  an  inflated  sense  of  progress." 

Evening  Schools. 

Mr.  J.  H,  Brown  (Leeds  Staff)  finds  the  evening  schools  improving  I'.e^dji 
year  by  year.     The  time  for  making  bad  readers  into  good-^aay  an    "•  ""^  ■ 
hour  a  week — is  very  short.    In  the  best  schools,  however,  an  attempt  p^  ,. 
is  made  to  arouse  a  love  of  reading.  Heading. 

"  A  poem  is  read  by  the  teacher  or  pupil,  and  a  discussion  follows  aa  to 
the  story  and  any  striking  point  in  the  poetry.  A  play  of  Shakespeare  is 
taken  on  another  occasion,  and  the  pupils  assume  the  characters  and  are 
induced  to  commit  certain  lines  to  memory. 

"  French,  taught  conversationally  through  objects  and  everyday  actions,  French, 
and  by  repetition  of  simple  poetry,  such  as  the  nursery  rhymes,  is  a  mo.tt 
attractive  subject.    I  have  seen  remarkable  progress  made  by  pupils  whose 
surroundings  were  fat  from  conducive  to  home  efforts. 

"The  singing  centres  established  by  the  Leeds  Board  are  an   excellent  Sintflng. 
feature.    A  pupil  begins  at  an  elementary  class,  passes  on  to  the  inter- 
mediate class,  and  eventually  joins  the  Boartl's  Choral  Society." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Haler  (Leeds  Staff):— 

"The  Leeds  Board  has  met  with  considerable  and  ratifying  success  in  t'omiuercicl 
its  commercial  evenitig  k/iooIh,  which  are  really  the  only  true  continuation  evaning 
schools  in  the  district.    In  these  schools  the  commercial  subjects  of  the  "'-■liools. 
Code  are  taught  by  specialists." 

Of  rural  schools  Mr.  Haler  aays : — 

"  The  opention  of  Art.  IT  has  discouraged  the  teachers  who  in  the  small  Kural 
country  schools  cannot  earn  sufficient  to  recompense  them  for  their  sacrifice  scliools. 
of  time  and  trouble.  .  In  some  few  cases  the  rural  schoolsare  subsidised 
by  the  West  Biding  County  Council.  As,  however,  the  Technical  Com- 
mittee fixes  a  somewhat  hign  standard  of  qualification  for  the  teachers,  it  is 
often  found  impossible  to  continue  the  classes,  owing  to  lack  of  suitable 
teachers." 

The  Bradford  district  has  174   evening  departments,  of  which  C9  Uiwltord 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Bradford  Board.  ilwtricL 

Mr.  Sedgwick  (Bradford  Staff)  :— 
A  feature  of  the  work  this  year  is  the  increased  attention  paid  to  the  Englisli 
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study  of  Engl'sh  literature,  and  in  some  of  the  Bradford  board  schools 
especially  very  interestinR  and  useful  lectures  are  being  given  on  such 
suDJecta  aa  the  Victorian  novelists  and  poets. 

Knral  "Tho  few  schools  in  rural  districts  do  not  appear  to  have  selected  subject-i 

Mchool^.  '^''^D'^  related  to  /illage  life. 

"  There  are  a  few  cases  where  horticuhure  is  taught  in  the  mnter,  and 
where  practical  work  is  done  in  the  summer  evening  in  garden  plots,  but 
this  work  is  confined  to  the  few  schools  which  began  it  some  years  ago. 

Th«  County        "The  Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  tlie  West  Riding  County  Council 

ConncU-  i^  doing  a  great  deal  to  encoura^  the  formation  of  evening  schools  in 

[)opaloU3  districts,  and  to  promote  the  efHciency  of  those  already  at  work." 

Difficulty  Mr.  Sedgwick  points  out  that  large  numbers  of  children  have  left 

caused  by  tho  day  schools  on  passing  Standiird  IV.,  and  such  scholars,  on 
davsc^ooU  '^™'"K  ^  'h^  evening  school  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  years, 
tooeany.       ^'^  unable   to  get  the   full  benefit  of  the  teaching   there  provided, 

and  have  to  do  the  work  which  they  should  have  done   in  tho  day 

school.     Thus 
"Speaking    generally,  the  majority  of  evening    schools    are    scarcely 

answering  the  purpose  for  wliich  they  were  found^." 

Sheffield.  Nearly  all    the   Sheffield    evening   schools    are   under  the  Sheffield 

Board,  including  one  or  two  national  and  Ronian   Catholic   schools. 

Denomina-     Of  denominational  schools  thus  managed  and  financed  by  the  Boai-d, 

tional  Boaid    Dr.  G.  F.  Smi:,h  says  :— 

"Thus  these  schools  retain  their  voluntary  character,  and  a  student  keeps 
up  his  connection  with  his  old  school  when  perhaps  the  board  evening 
scnool  would  fail  to  secure  him  for  admission." 

Dr.  Smith  says  of  day  scholars  in  evening  schools : — 
Day-scholars      "  *^n^  might  have  some  doubt  as  to  the  de-sirability  of  allowing  children, 
in  evening      etc.,  but,  when  one  sees  the  admirable  way  in  which  the  m^ority  of  these 
schuols.  schools  are  managed,  doubt  gives  place  to  approval." 

Ambulance.       Ambulance  is  a  subject  favoured  by  the  Sheffield  Board ; — 

"  The  lectures  are  given  by  local  medical  men  who  know  their  work,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  such  teaching  in  a  large  manufact- 
uring centre  like  Sheffield." 

Comnieroial  The  Sheffield  Board  holds  examinations  of  evening  scholars  for 
certilics.teB,  commercial  certificates.  From  the  report  (Nov.,  1899-Nov.,  1900)  I 
find  that  i)i  two  successive  years  the  numbers  of  certificates  awarded 
were  347  and  441.  The  441  were  thus; — commercial  arithmetic, 
23;  book-keeping,  68;  English  and  commercial  correspondence,  44  ; 
French,  117;  German,  6  ;  shorthand,  184;  commercial  geography,  9. 
Hull  district.  Ill  the  Hull  district  (1899-1900)  there  were  very  few  evening 
continuation  schools. 

jy^g^Yi  of  ^''■-  ^*'^"™ :— "  Why  places  of  the  size  of  Ooole,  Bridlington,  Driffield, 

evenin"  f""^-  '^"t''  '^''*  y^""-  Beverley  should  have  no  classes  of  this  kind  it  i.< 

•chools"  difficult  to  understand.    Indifference  to  education  on  the  part  of  the  yoiint; 

people,  no  doubt,  is  very  general,  but  this  is  not  the  whole  explanation. 

When  these  classes  are  properly  taken  in  hand  by  a  school  board,  it  is  felt 

that,  whatever  may  be  tneir  success,  the  ultimate  result  will  be  a  call  upon 

the  rates. 

Mr.  H.  Brown  (Durham  Staff)  :— 
Durham  "Generally  s]>eaking,  it  may  be  said  that  evening  contiouation  schools 

district.  flourish.    ...    In  many  part«  the  evening  continuation  school  appears 

to  be  permanently  established,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  neceisarj'  paxt  of 

the  educational  machineiy  of  the  neighbourhood," 
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Mr.  Brown  found  &  woman  over  40  years  of  age  learniDg  to  read  Old  Btndents. 
hy  spelling  out  monosyllableB. 

"  In  Einother  school  a  father  and  sou  were  sitting  side  by  side  working 
some  very  elemeutarv  esanmles  in  arithmetic.    Ine  subjects  which  are  Subjecta. 
most  frequently  taugnt  are  those  enumerated  is  the  Code  under  2  (a)  {<!) 
(/)  for  men  and  boys,  and  2(3)  (A)  for  women  and  girls.     .    ,    .    Grants  are  xLe  County 
given  on  the  recommendation  of  the  inspectors  ci'  ihe  Education  Board,  by  (;ouiicil. 
the  County  Council  for  the  teaching  of  the  subjects  marked  d,  f,  g,  and  A 
to  those  schools  which  comply  with  their  regulations. 

"  Oftentimea    better  teaching  is  heard  in    the    evening    continuation  Teaching. 
school  than  in   the  day  school    .    .     .    Arithmetic  is  the  favourite  sub-  Arithmetic 
ject  of  the  men  and  boys.    A  practical  knowledge  of  his  employment,  with  ^^d  the 
the  power  to  make  application  of  arithmetical  rules,  enables  a  young  mining 
miner    lo   obtain  a  mining  certificate,    ...    A  composition  exercise  certiticate. 
followed  a  goograph_y  lesson  [given  with  lantern  slides].    It  was  suggested 
that  the  picture  which  had  given  .nost  pleasure  should  be  described.    This 
was  creditably  done  by  several  young  fellows,  and  one  of  them  concluded 
his  eseay  by  hoping  that  the  inspector  would  excuse  hia  handwritine,  as  Writing 
his  fingers  were  juat  beginning  to  find  the  difTerence  between  a  penholder 
and  a  pickaxe.    He  has  since  obtaiaed  his  mining  certificate." 

The  following  is  noteworthy : — 

"In  some  cases  pupils  offer  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  term  for  the  Society  oF 
Society  of  Arts  examination  in  French,  shorthand,  and  book-keeping.    It  Arta 
would  be  well  if  this  were  more  general,  or  that  some  form  of  merit  certi-  fixamination 
ficate  could  be  obtained  by  examination  at  the  end  of  a  course  spread  over  Merit 
two  or  three  sessions.    This  wovdd  help  to  direct  and  concentrate  aims  and  feitilicates. 
lend  interest  to  the  work." 

Mr.  Ward: — "  There  are  some  six  rural  evening  continuation  schools,  Mr,  Ward. 
of  which  three  are  aided  by  the  Durham  County  Council,  I  believe.     The  "?    , 
answer  to  the  query  whether  the  subjects  taught  are  generally  suitable  to  "O"™'"- 
ijie  localities  and  to  rural  life  is,  that  we  are  satisfied  with  the  curriculum 
in  these  schools,  hut  that  it  does  not  bear  directly,  in  anything  approaching 
a  'technical'  sense,  upon  rural  life  as  such." 

Mr.    Northrop  :— "  The  Educational  Committee  of  the  Northumber-  Northumber- 
land County  Council  assists'  in  a  very  generous  manner  most  of  these  'and. 
collioiy  ana  agricultural  classes  by  grants  for  the  teaching  of  subjects  Tha  County 
other  than  the  elementary  o^es  of  the  Code  of  1899.    'J  here  is,  therefore,  CunnciL 
a  strong  temptation  to  select  subjects  which  will  secure  a  double  payment, 
A-ithout  considering,  in  some  cases,  whether  euch  subjects  are  best  suited  to 
the  capacity  of  the  scholars." 

Mr.  Northrop  gives  a  list  of  Bubjects,  'and  the  number  of  classes  Subjects 
taking  each  subject.     Commercial  arithmetic  is  first,  with  55.   Several 
subjects  have  the  score  one.     Among  thece  last  are  agriculture  and 
iwtauy. 

The  York  district  had  only  13  evening  continaation  schools  in  the  York 
session  of  ]899-1900,and,  of  those,  three  were  abandoned  during  the  district, 
session.     The  York  Corporation  gives  no  aid.     The  North  Riding  York. 
County  Council  aided  five  schools.     In  Scarborough  it  has  been  felt  Scarborough, 
that  the   County  Council  grant  was  hanipered  by  too  many  condi- 
tions, and  that  the  efforts  of  the  County  Council  have  been  too  much 
Jn  aid  of  women's  classes.     The  clerk  reports  that  men  were  helped 
by  excellent  short  courses  of  lectures  on  horticulture.      The  County 
Council  has  issued  a  new  programme,  offering  increased  grants. 

Mr.  Payne  (Sunderland  Staff)  ;— 

"  There  is  little  to  suggest  that  the  time  tables  of  rural  schools  are  SaQderland 
arranged  with  special  regard  to  the  locality.    Commercial  correspondence  distri^it. 
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is  taught  in  some,  while  the  majority,  if  not  all,  take  mathematical  sub- 
jects and  drawing. 

Mr,  Comish  ; — "  I  have  viaited  a  good  proportion  of  the  evening  con- 
tinuation schoola.  .  .  They  appear  to  be  aoiitg  good  work,  hut,  with 
some  exceptions,  are  much  handicapped  by  the  ignorance  of  the  pupils. 
A  good  manv  of  the  classes  are  simply  learning  again  what  they  learnt  at 
school  and  nave  forgotten.  I  was  struck,  however,  with  the  evident 
sincere  desire  of  the  learners  to  improve  themselves.  Girls  come  from  the 
factory,  youths  from  the  workdiop,  often  with  hardly  an  interval  for  rest 

Mr.  Wilson  points  out  the  consequence  of  attempting  too  many 
subjects : — 
"Fiftygirls  entered  an  evening  school  in  October,  1899.  At  the  Decem- 


CoDnt^ 
Council. 
Mr.  W. 
Vibart  Dixon 


school,  iinding  the  course  of  study  too  long  for  girls  who  bad  to  work  ii 
the  daytime  sixty  hours  per  week." 

Mr.  W.  Vibart  Dixon  says  that  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee 
of  the  West  Riding  County  Council  have  taken  all  possible  steps  to 
avoid  tempting  managers  to  include  in  the  time  tables  those  subjects 
only  which  can  receive  County  Council  aid,  to  the  omission  of  elemen- 
tary subjects. 


nlv  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  support,  and  the  higher  division 
iclud<ng  other  subjects  suited  to  the  rati 


elipble  for  assistance  from  the  County  Council 


advanced  pupils,  and 
supplementary  t 


earnings  from  the  Whitehall  Department.    Where  put  in.  practice,  this 
arrangement  has,  on  the  whole,  worked  satisfactorily. 

The  County  Council  grants  for  the  educational  year  1899-00  were 
£1,765  Os.  6(f.    In  1893-4  they  were  £1,064  12s.  Zd. 

From  the  reports  furnished  to  the  County  Council  by  the  Board  of 
Education's  inspectors  and  the  reports  6f  the  County  Council's  own 
inspectors, 

"  it  would  appear  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  but  decided  improvement 
in  the  character  and  general  level  of  the  teaching." 

In  order  to  introduce  free  arm,  blackboard,  and  memory  drawing, 
the  Technical  Instruction  Committee  arranged  in  the  past  year  a 
special  training  course  for  teachers,  and  offered  exhibitions  to  assist 
attendance.  This  course  appears  to  have  been  much  appreciated. 
The  committee  has  also  provided  sets  of  lantern  slides  for  lending  to 
schools.     More  than  42,000  slides  were  lent  in  the  session  1899-00. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  chief  organising  inspector  there  are 
pafsSAea  quoted  from  the  Eev.  D.  Cowling  on  evening  continuation 
schooU.  Mr.  Cowling,  for  the  session  of  1899-00,  reported  60  per  cent 
of  the^e  schools  as  "good,"  30  per  cent  as  "  fairly  good,"  and  10  per 
cent  as  unsatisfactory.  He  draws  attention  to  the  importance  of 
nuuiagers'  personal  visits,  to  show  interest  in  the  work.  In  one  or  two 
cases,  apparently  for  money's  sake,  unsuitable  subjects  have  been 
forced  on  students  and  teachers  with  the  natural  result. 

"Commercial  arithmetic  has  been  taught  in  very  few  schools,  workshop 
arithmetic  having  very  largely  taken  its  place,  bein^  more  suitable  for  the 
class  of  students  usually  found  in  thf  evening  contmuation  schools  of  the 
West  Hiding. 
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"  Sometimes  weeks  have  been  allowed  to  elapae  before  anything  like  Defective' 
salisfftctoiT  equipment  has  been  provided.  This  has  been  generalh'  due  equipmonL 
to  that  iudifFerence  of  the  managers  to  which  I  have  referred.  .  .  In  one 
nchool  the  teacher  was  calculating  the  area  of  a  field  from  notes  from  the 
field  book,  the  measuremente  supposed  to  have  been  made  with  Gunter'a 
chain,  and  given  in  links,  yet  neither  a  field  book,  nor  a  chain,  nor  even 
a  tape  measure  shovdog  links  had  beea  provided.    This  is  not  an  isolated 

"  There  is  no  improvement,  speaking  generally,  in  the  method  of  note-  Taking 
taking.  Teachers,  on  the  whole,  persistently  adiiere  to  the  old  and  easier  note*, 
practice  of  allowing  the  students  to  copy  their  notes  from  the  blackboard 
or  to  take  them  down  from  dictation.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  because 
no  method  can  be  more  efiectual  than  that  which  has  so  often  and  so 
forcibly  been  recommended,  i.e.,  the  students  making  their  own  '  rough  notes 
and  diagrams  while  the  lesson  is  proceeding.'  It  is  done  in  a  few  caaes 
and  very  creditably ;  but  it  should  be  done  always,  and  it  could  be  if  the 
teacher  would  persevere  in  the  matter,  and  not  allow  himself  to  be  so 
easily  persuaded  that,  because  the  students  never  have  done  it,  they  there- 
fore never  can." 

Perhaps  the  above  concluding  words  have  a  wider  application  than 
to  taking  notes  onlj.  Day  school  children  in  low  classes  may  be  more 
capable  of  writing  their  own  meaning  than  the  teacher  imagines. 

Defective  Childrex. 

The  classes  of  the  Halifax  Board  for  defective  children  are  mentioned  Halifax, 
in  the  board's  triennial  report : —  Triennial 

"  The  main  endeavour  is  to  cultivate  the  mental  and  physical  powers  of  imi'"^  *'"'''' 
the  children,  so  that  they  may  not  become  a  permanent  charge  upon  the 
ratepayers,  and  not  merely  to  push  the  children  forward  in  the  ordinary 
subjectsof  elementaryeducation.  .  .  .  They  play  at  keeping  shop,  they 
are  taught  how  to  ]ayadinnertable,tocook  a  simple  dish,  or  to  make  abea. 
They  are  given,  besides,  lessons  in  drawing,  reading,  number,  singing,  drill, 
and  manual  occupations.  .  .  .  Progress  is  necessarily  very  slow  indeed, 
but  already  the  results  have  been  most  encouraging,  and  many  of  the  parents 
have  expressed  gratitude  for  the  improvement  effected  in  their  children." 

Leeds  is  to  provide  a  special  school  for  defective  children.    ShefQeld  X^eun  and 
has  two  classes,  taught  as  yet  in  clasa-rooms  of  ordinary  schools.  sheffiuld. 

Pupil  Teachers. 

From  the  Halifax  triennial  report : —       _  l^"^'"'*? 

"  The  training  of  pupil  teachers,  where  central  classes  are  established,  Report,  Jan. 
usually  consists  througliout  the    apprenticeship  of   one    half-day  being  1901. 
devoted  to  study  in  preparation  for  the  annual  examination,  and  tiie  next 
half-daj^  being  nommally  devoted  to  teaching  at  a  school.     The  result  of  Unsatisfac- 
this  disjointed  system  of  training  is  that  the  pupil  teachers   cannot   be  tory  present 
made  responsible  for  a  class  at  the  school,  and  have  not,  therefore,  suffi-  ■ystflm. 
cient  interest  in  the  practical  work  of  teaching.    They  are  more  concerned 
in  their  own  preparation  for  examination  than  in  learning  how  to  manage 
h  cia-ss.    The  principal  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  expected  to 
take  the  same  personal  interest  in  the  training  uf  pupil  teachers,  who  are 
only  available  half  time.     The  pupil  teachers  are  apt  to  be  used,  therefore, 
merely  as  clerks  and  messengers. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  firat  two  years  of  engagement  Proposed 
be  almost  wholly  given  to  study,  and  that  the  lost  two  years,  roughly  remedy 
speaking,  be  wholly  given  to  actual  teaching,  care  being  taken  mean- 
while that  the  pupil  teacher's  education  is  continued,  and  there  is  to 
be  a  marked  difference  in  salary  between  the  two  periods, 
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Pupil  teacher  centres  are  now  not  uncommon.  But  I  do  not  know 
of  any  in  the  Sheffield  district  that  is  a  purely  dat/  centre,  except 
the  Kotherham  Boord'a  ceotre,  for  which  a  Urge  private  house 
has  been  purchased  aud  adapted,  and  opened  in  January,  1901. 

The  pupil  teacher  system,  I  would  suggest,  might  be  improved  by 
treating  class-management  throughovl  Ike  appraitteeship  as  only  one  of 
the  subjects  of  instruction,  the  pupil  teacher  meanwhile  not  counting 
on  the  staff  of  the  school.  As  he  advanced  in  his  own  education,  the 
purpose  of  becoming  a  teacher  should  influence  the  choice  of  his 
studies ;  and,  after  apprenticeship  and  Q.S.  examination,  he  could  have 
a  year  or  two  of  htdf  time  sludent-teachership,  if  he  did  not  go  to  a 
training  college. 

At  present,  even  with  a  day  centre,  the  pupil  teacher  may  have  none 
too  much  time. 

Uar]iti(,'ton  ^r.  Loaf  ; — "When  they  are  taught  at  centres,  their  time  during  the 

district.  day  is  taken  up  in  the  nuyority  of  cases  with  either  attending  the  claeaes  or 

teaching  in  school.  The  time  for  preparation,  which  seems  on  the  averafje 
to  require  about  two  hours  per  day,  has  to  be  found  in  the  evenings.  This 
obviously  leaves  little  enouj[h  time  for  recreation,  to  say  nothine  of  the 
development  of  any  capacity  for  self-education.  There  are  schools,  of 
course,  where  systematic  relief  from  work  is  allowed ;  but  the  practice  is 
not  sufficiently  general,  and  in  many  cases  the  time  given  can  be  used  to 
little  advantage  when  it  is  spent  in  a  noisy  class-room.  The  strain  is,  of 
course,  greatest  in  poorly  staffed  schools,  where  a  pupil  teacher  is  practically 
in  sole  charge  of  a  class.  It  is  not  so  great  in  the  lai^r  and  better  staffed 
school^  but  m  them  there  is  a  tendency  to  excess  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  it  is  possible  to  find  pupil  teachers  who  seem  to  do  little  or  no  actual 
teaching,  but  to  stand  by  as  a  numerical  complement  to  teachers  in  charge 
of  a  class  which  would  otherwise  exceed  the  limits  laid  down  in  Article  73." 

Hslifaji  ilia-  The  Halifax  district  has  seven  "  day-olasses  "  for  pupil -teachers,  con- 
tri'*  «»''  taining  altogether  nearly  400  pupil  teachers  and  candifutea.  Northum- 
lac?  horland  has  but  one  central  pupil  teachers'  class  {in  Newcastle)  with 

about  170  pupils.     The  staff  includes  four  graduates.     Mr.  Korthrop 

says: — 

"  The  difference  between  tie  papers  worked  by  these  pupil  teachers  and 

thuse  worked  by  pupil  teachers  taught  at  thmr  own  schools,  affords  most 

sUiking  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  class  teaching." 

d^'^W  L  ■^^^  y^ork  district  has  two  centres,  at  York  and  Scarborough. 

Scarborough.  ^^^'  Howard  :^"  In  Scarborough  the  classes  are  held  in  the  daytime. 
...  All  the  teaching  is  gdod.  .  .  The  pupil  teachers  are  taken  occa- 
sionally to  the  beach  and  into  the  woods  to  receive  lessons  on  rocks, 
flowers,  etc.  Such  training  will  no  doubt  prepare  them  to  give  object 
lessons  outside  the  vralls  of  their  schools.  .  .  .  Scarborough  pupil 
teachers  are  remarkably  well  taught  in  drawing,  and  they  put  their 
teaching  to  excellent  use  by  blackboard  illustrations  of.  their  object 
lessons. 

Leeds.  ^^-  Whitmell : — "  The  pupU  teachers  in  Leeds  are  remarkably  succe.is- 

f  ul.  Of  those  attending  the  ooard's  classes  93  per  cent  passed  '  well '  in 
1899,  and  in  the  Queen  a  Scholarship  of  1899  a  first  clafis  was  obtained  by 
83  per  cent." 

Mr.  Whitmell  says  of  the  admission  of  candidates,  and  I  agree, 
that  in  cosea  of  douM  it  seems  wiser  to  reject  than  to  admit. 

Snnderland  Mr,  Foster: — "At  the  late  Queen's  Scholarship  examination  the  first 
district.  boy  on  the  list  came  from  South    Shields,    ana    at  the    present  time 

(December,  1900)  two  pupil  teachers  from  Sunderland  hold  schohu^hips 
at  Oxford,  one  at  New  College  and  the  other  at  Balliol." 
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The  necessity  of  a  day  centre  in  the  coae  of  the  rural  pupil  teacher  Kara!  pupil 
ia  .manifest.      In  view  of   the  disadvantages  under  which  the  rural  teachera. 
pupil  teachers  labour,   Mr.   Boyd   Carpenter  suggesta   that  tnuniiig  Mt.  Boyd 
colleges  might  reserve  a  certain  number  of  places   for  these  pupU  CM^eDt«r. 
teachers. 

Of  the  medical  certificates  he  says  that  Medkal 

"the  certiiicate  cornea  from  the  local  medical  man,  who,  with  every  wish  t^r^'Scatea. 
to  be  fair,  insensibly  inclines  to  the  side  of  the  candidate,  and  who  perhaps 
doe^  not  fully  appreciate  the  conditions  of  school  teaching  and  the  demanas 
niado  on  the  teacner.  One  cannot  fail  tube  struck  with  the  palpable  unfit- 
ness,  on  the  physical  side,  of  certain  pupil  teachers.  .  .  .  Instances  are 
not  uncoiunion  in  which  teachers  amve  at  the  training  colleges  furnished 
with  medical  certificates,  who  are  totally  unfit.  .  .  .  It  ia  a  cruel  kind- 
ness to  the  teachers  to  allow  the  physically  unfit  to  pass,  and  worse  for 
elementary  education." 

Again,  with   reference  to   the  practical  tiainiug  of  oountir  pupil  Visits  to 
teachers,  seeing  that  the  head  teachers  may  in  the  course  of  years,  other  aohools, 
throiigh  no  fault  of  their  own,  have  fallen  behind  in  method,  Mr.  Boyd  ^^ 
Carpenter  suggests  that 

"  if  some  system  could  be  organized  by  which  the  country  pupil  teacher, 
and  even  the  Art  68,  could  be  sent  to  a  training  centre  or  recognised  gooa 
school  for  a  fortnight  or  a  month,  a  wonderfnl  quickening  would  be  secured 
for  the  teaching  in  the  country  school" 

Of  58  pupil  teachers  under  the  Sheffield  Board,  examined  by  the  i^hefHeltl 
Cambridge  University  after  a  course  of  lectures  on  Shakespeare  at  ^<»"1'* 
Sheffield  University  College,  46  obtainedcertificatesjand,  of  these,  15  J^"'       " 
gained  special  distinction. 

How  is  a.  school  that  is  not  over  well  staffed  to  meet  the   difficulty  School 
caused  by  sending  a  pupil  teacher  to  a  day  centre )     By  employing  without  the 
children  with  good  textrand-exercise  books.    This  sets  one  teacher  free,  ^^'ij^f 
and  way  turn  the  apparent  disadvantage  into  an  advantage  by  making 
the  children  work  for  themselves. 

Teachbrs  uhdir  Akt.  68. 

Mr.  Cornish  :-:-'' .  .  .  indispensable  at  present  in  this  district.    .    .    .    WakelieM 
'•  In  a  few  cases  girls  of  16  or  17  from  secondary  school^  who  do  not  wish  district- 
to  become  pupil  teachers,  are  taking  up  teaching  with  a  view  to  passing  the 
Queen's  !:icnoiarship  or  qualifying  uoaer  Art.  68.    It  is  possible  that  this 
may  prove  a  valuable  source  for  the  supply  of  teachers." 

Mr.    Howard,    speaking   of  Art.   63  teachers,  of    whom  there  are  York 
plenty,  and  many  of  whom  are  very  useful : —  t^tr.ct. 

"  One  teacher  gets  nothing,  and  not  long  ago  I  found  a  teacher  who  was 
willing  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the  managers  if  she  could  obtain  an 
advance  on  6s.  a  week." 

Mr.  Monro:— "It  is  impossible  to  regard  with  complacence  the  swell-  HuUdistrieb 
ing  ranks  of  'plucked'  pupil  teachers  engaged  in  this  manner." 

One  cause  of  the  increasing  number  of  these  aasietanta  is 
"  the  readiness  of  many  head  teachers  to  avcad  the  trouble  and  responsi- 
bility of  instructing  pujiil  teachers,  especially  as  tkey  see  so  many  of  their 
more  fortunate  brethren  in  large  towns  reheved  of  tins  extra  work." 

Mr.  Worley : — "A  few  are 
were  in  charge  of  the  dames'  s 
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The  School 
l>entist8' 


Ferlemtion  of 
School 
Hoards  (West 

KiiiiDg). 


Protestant 

Childrea  in 
Koinan 

Catliolic 
Schools. 


Miscellaneous. 

Mr.  Howard : — "  There  b  an  excellent  inaiitution  in  York,  the  Wilber- 
force  School  for  the  Blind. 

"The  institution  has  suffered  a  great  loas  by  the  recent  death  of  Mr. 
Buckle,  who  has  done  rouch  for  the  blind  during  the  last  thirty  years." 

There  exists  in  Shetlield  a  Clothing  Guild,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
supply  free  clothing  to  poor  board  school  children. 

In  September,  1900,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Sheffield  in  auppoit  of 
the  purposes  of  the  School  Dentists'  Society.  The  president  of  the 
society,  and  other  experts,  gave  addresses,  and  a  local  committee  was 
formed  to  deal  with  vhe  important  question  of  the  state  of  teeth 
iti  schools. 

The  Federation  of  School  Boards  (West  Riding  of  Yorkshire)  should 
be  mentioned.  This  federation  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  provide  some 
remedy  for  the  isolation  of  the  small  board.  A  conterence  was  held  in 
January,  1901,  at  Wakefield.  Twenty-eight  federated  boards,  and 
fifteen  boards  not  as  yet  federated,  bad  been  invited  to  send  represen- 
tatives, and  the  Board  of  Education's  inspectors  of  the  districts  con- 
cerned were  also  present  by  invitation. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  number  of  Protestant 
children  in  Boman  Catholic  schools.  In  such  a  school  in  the  country, 
out  of  more  than  60  children  present  at  a  visit  of  inspection,  only  two 
belonged  to  the  school's  denomination. 


The  Code  of  1900. 

Mr.  Whitmell :— "The  new  Code  (1900)  agein  widens  the  variety  and 
elasticity  of  the  curriculum,  and  wiU  lead  to  English,  geography,  histon, 
and  elementary  science  being  taken  up  in  the  mtyonty  of  schoob. 
Another  advantage  of  the  biocic  grant  wiit  be  that  sjiecific  subjecta  need 
not  now  be  undertaken  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  money  paid  for  them. 
.  .  Freedominitstmesense,  rational  liberty,  not  irrational  UcenBe,seems  to 
me  to  be  the  keynote  of  the  new  Code,  and  I  trust  that  we  shall  find  that 
both  teachers  and  children  are  allowed  to  give  free  play  to  their  indiv- 
iduality. \Vhen  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  the  children's  attainments 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  testing  should  be  done  jointly  by  the  teacher 
and  the  inspector,  i.e.,  by  an  internal  and  an  external  examiner  working 
together." 

The  year  1900  has  been  marked  by  a  more  distinct  raising  of  the 
question  of  the  school  curriculum.  Several  conferences  have  been 
held  in  the  ShefHeld  district  about  the  matter  of  schemes.  I  have 
also  heard  of  conferences  elsewhere.  To  me  the  following  points 
seem  important : — 

1,  To  introduce  a  graded  systematic  course  of  teaching  to  speak. 

2.  To  vitalise  writing  by  using  it,  even  in  the  lowest  class  of  elder 
children,  for  expressing  the  writer's  own  mind. 

3.  To  provide  sufficiently  for  the  influence  of  good  poetry  (not 
overlooking  metre). 

4,  To  teach  the  practical  use  of  a  dictionary,  and  of  an  indexed 
atlas. 

9.  To  make  the  arithmetical  course  as  educational  as  possible. 
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Tbo  governing  consideration  in  forming  a  Bchome  may  well  be  A  guiding 
something  like  this  :~-'In  what  state  of  knowledge  and  development  principle 
should  a  scholar  ^aally  leavo  school )    What  should  he  know  and 
what  should  he  be  able  to  do  1 

It  is  well  to  be  on  our  guard  against  those  who  would  settle  a  The  child  p. 
curriculum  with  too  much  reapect  to  the  demands    of   the   outside  the  man  of 
world.      To  take  a  simple  instanee  :  a  business  man    wants   a  bill  '"i*"'*™- 
made  out  with  results  only  ;  but  it  is  well  to  teach  the  school  child  to 
expose  the  process  by  which  the  result  is  reached.     He  is  only  too  apt 
to  conceal  it.     Again,  one  man  will  want  the  chemietry  of  gases  taught 
with  a  view  to  mining  ;  another  will  want  a  knowledge  instilled  as  to 
the  quahty  of  cotton  yarns  ;  and  so  on ;  useful,  doubtless,  but  secon- 
dary to  the  main  consideration,  which  is,  not  the  businsse  man's  con- 
venience, but  the  child's  development. 

Also,  though  foreign  competition  may  urse  us  on,  the  chief  purpose  Foreign 
of  education  is   not  that    we  may  successfully    compete   with  other  <«>'i'P«tition. 
nations  in  trade.    The  duty  of  educating  would  remain  if  these  nations 
were  to  ceaae  to  compete  with  us. 

Thr  Finished  Phoduct  of  our  Schools. 

In  the  absence  of  that  much  needed  institution,  a  general  examina-  Cortificat** 
tion  for  certificates  of  merit,  a  school  board  may  do  something  on  its  "'  ■»«"*■ 
own  account. 

The  Sheffield  Board's  examination  for  certificates  of   merit  shows  Sheffield 
an  advance  (Report,  Nov.,  1900)  on  the  previous  year.     Examined,  ^°*"''" 
1,180;  certificates  awarded,-608 ;  in  the  previous  year  the  numbers  wSSJ"^''      *'' 
were  909  and  303.    To  obtain  a  certificate  a  child  must  pass  in  reading, 
handwriting,    spelling,    composition,   and     arithmetic.      Success     m 
geography,  history,  or  grammar,  and  distinction  in  any  subjec[.,  are 
recorded  on    the   certificate.      Of  the  608  certificates,  389  were    for 
Standard  VI.  work,  219  for  Standard  VII. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  summary  public  record  exists  showing  From  what 
from  what  part  of  the  school  scholars  finally  disappear,  especially  as  in  part  of  the 
future  wo  shall  hear  less  of  "  standards."     Such  a  record  would  have  ^j'ool  ilo 
been  in  some  sense  a  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  our  system,  and  ]^°^^ 
would  have  given  us  valuable  information. 

I    have  by  me   a  number    of    letters,   eti;.,   mostly   written    by  The  le«vin}; 
teachers,  on  the  question  of  the  scholar's  condition  when   he  finally  scholar's 
leaves  school.  condition. 

A  few  (Sheffield)  teachers  have  favoured  me  with  figures  indicating  ' 
the  position  of  leaving  scholars.  In  examining  these  figures  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  their  precise  meaning  may  not  be  uniform.  But 
what  is  here  given  may  serve  to  suggest  a  properly  definite  inquiry  on 
a  sufficient  scde,  if  not  throughout  England  and  Wales,  yet  in  a  few 
Selected  areas. 
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Standard*.  . 

ToUl. 

He1llark^ 

No.  i   School. 

11. 

III.  ,    V.   V. 

VI.  iVlI 

[above. 

1.  'oitK 

i^" 

I      3oud. 

18      21     33 

28 

100 

I.«ft  in  1899-1900. 
Htaudanla  "arrived 

2.  Girl.' 

at. 

1       Board. 

3        «     10 

25 

16 

60 

Left  in  one  year. 

3.   Mixed 

„,v,'  IT 

Bu«Td. 

M   be. 

35 

38 

29 

145 

Lett  tor  work.    Six 

of     tliese      liad 

■'pasfed"    Stan- 

dard VIL      TliB 

others  from   IV. 

1 

upwards  were 
"in"        these 

1 

standards. 

*.  lioyH' 

;      Board. 

9    II.'&HI.) 

' 

12 

20 

30 

78 

Left  in  1900. 
"  Working  in  ' 
these  standaids. 

C.  Boys' 

.       Jloard. 

2           4 

1 

14 

35 

53 

28 

m 

"  Passed  "       these 

standards.  Lett 
(or  morlt  in  1899 

e-,^X.ru. 

1 

and  1900. 

2    !      2 

8 

10 

20 

42 

Left  in  18  months, 

from     Ist    July, 

1 

i 

1899.      Migrants 

to  other  schools 

expresfily        ei- 

oluded.   "  Work- 

ing   in"     these 

1 

standards. 

7.   Boja- 

1  National. 

I 

11 

6 

12 

20 

50 

"In"  these  stan- 
dards. Left  after 
Jan.,  1900. 

C.  of  E. 

3 

10 

S 

{31 VI 

&VIIt 

52 

Lett  for  work  in 
1899  and  190a 

9. 

Boys' 

NaUonol, 

I 

5 

35 

42 

71 

161 

Uft  for  work,  in 
several  years. 
"Working    in" 

1(1. 

Mixed 

C.  otE. 

3 

3     ;  33 

1 

28 

21 

10 

100 

Percentages.  Left 
in  11  months  of 
1900.        "In" 

thene  standard  n. 

*  A  report  has  been  kindly  fumiBhod  from  i 
sliowing  for  each  board  school  the  etandards  : 
who  left  in  ISUU.  Sam niary ;— Standard  I., 
v.,  07.5 ;  VL,  1.298  ;  VIL,  1,072 ;  esVIl,,  33] 
tirade  school  are  inolut'ed. 


he  ShefGeld  School  Board  Uffioe, 

n  which  children   were  working 

8;  II.. 64:  IIL.IOB;  IV., 390; 

Children  who  left  the  higher 
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Some  extracts,  Ac.,  follow  :—  Opiijions  of 

I.  ''Then;  is  still  a  not  neglieible  number  of  parents  distinctly  oppoted 
to  the  instruction  of  their  chiloren. ' 

5.  "  About  85  {wr  cent  reach  Standards  V.  and  over." 

7,  "  It  is  now  [at  13  years  of  at'e]  tliat  his  interest  appears  to  be  luoro 
sustained,  and  jiis  desire  for  Knowledge  increased  '  and  I  strun^jly 
advocate  the  school  age  being  rtiiacd  to  14,  aa  I  am  of  opinion  that  mure 
lasting  bciieiita  would  accrue  to  the  child  in  chat  extra  year  than  in  the 
l>revioua  three  years." 

10.  "Ninety-five  per  cent  of  oiy  scholars  leave  the  day  they  are  13. 
.  .  .  They  leave  just  wheii  their  faculties  and  reasoning  powers  are 
beginning  to  be  developed,  just  when  they  might  be  expected  to  cultivate 
a  love  of  kniiwledge  for  its  own  sake,  just  when  their  progress  would  be 
most  rapid,  just  when  the  result  of  years  of  training  mignt  be  expected  to 
bear  fruit.  Fifty  per  cent  of  those  who  leave  do  not  go  to  any  permanent 
employment — they  are  too  young  to  get  employment  ina  factory— but  are 
employed  running  errands  for  their  parents.  As  a  result,  they  loaf  about 
the  school  doors,  and  entice  other  younger  children  to  play  truant." 

This  school  has  Jew  children  who  are  admitted  totally  ignorant  of  the 
Kngliah  language.  , 

II.  "They,  as  a  rule,  reach  that  point  when  the  superstructure  is  just 
being  put  upon  the  foundation  laid.  .  .  They  are  judged  by  employers, 
and  often  condemned,  upon  the  knowledge  they  possess  upon  the  particular 
subject  in  which  they  would  like  to  see  them  efficient,  as  useful  in  their 
special  line  of  business." 

12.  "  The  average  boy  leaves  school  at  that  point  when  the  most  pleasant 
and  useful  |)art  of  his  education  is  about  to  commence,  and  when  another 
year's  work  would  be  invaluable.  ...  A  number  do  not  reach  Stan- 
dard IV.,  as  their  parents  are  constantly  dodging  the  School  Board  authori- 
ties and  the  landlord." 

A  girls' school.)    "Children  leave  t^tncf^  they  become  13  years  of 


(A  girls  school.)       (Jhildren  leave  atncuy  they  bee 
fhich  generally  happens  in  Standard  V.,  IVT,  or  III." 


15.  "Since  the  abolition  of  the  yearly  examination  the  average  length  of 
school  life  has  been  curtailed  by  several  months.  Now,  as  soon  aa  a  boy  is 
13,  the  dunce's  certificate  is  filled  up  ;  before,  a  boy  usually  stayed  until  the 
yearly  examination,  often  months  after  he  became  13." 

16  (Near  Sheffield,  a  mixed  school.)  "  In  short,  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge  has  been  made  the  one  essential  object,  instead  of  the  cultivation 
of  intelligence." 

IT.  (Sheffield,  mixed.)  "  In  the  past  year  13S  left  who  had  not  reached 
Standard  IV.,  30  becausa  they  were  13  yeata  old  and  were  leaving  school 
finally." 


19.  (Gateshead,  poor  neighbourhood.)  "  I  invariably  found,  when  they 
turned  up  at  the  night  school,  that  they  had  forgotten  much  of  what  they 
had  been  taught." 

20.  (Gateshead,  boys'.)  Wants  a^  raised  to  15,  and  greater  en- 
couragement to  send  in  scholars  for  such  examinations  as  the  tJambridgu 
Local,  or  College  of  Preceptors',  "  or  any  other  form  of '  leaving  certificate.  ' 

21.  (Near  Sheffield.)  "So  far,  the  child's  brain  has  been  more  in  tha 
nature  of  a  lumber-room  than  a  well  regulated  store-room." 
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22.  (Botherbam,  girls'.)    " .    .    .    it  is  only   when  ,  in    Standanl    VI. 
.  that  the  child  seems  to  show  a  readine^  to  attain  knowledge  for  it?  own 

23.  (Near  ShefEeld,  mised.l    " .    .    .    he  has  not,-  as  yet,  been  taught 
bow  to  use  a  dictionary.    This,  however,  will  be  included  in  aext  year's 

The  teachers  do  too  much  and  the  pupils 
the  opinions   of  several  countrj' 


Opinons  of  "  Children  leave  school  just  before  the  age  at  which  they  would  appreci- 
™'"?^"""°^''J' ate  education.  Thus  their  knowledge  is  less  than  it  otherwise  would  be, 
teachers.        ^^^  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  many  have  a  distaste  for  study  throughout 

their  lives.      One  optimistic  man  said  things  were  better  in  his  viUaee  ; 

children  were  generally  in  Standard  V.  before  they  left,  and,  if  they  paid  a. 

visit  to  Leeds,  five  out  of  six  would  go  to  the  museum." 

Act  of  1900.  The  vexation,  with  which  all  must  have  sympathy,  of  seeing  the 
scholar  leave  too  soon,  just  when  work  begins  to  tell  visibly,  will,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  be  somewhat  relieved  by  the  Act  of  1900,  which  makes 
compulsion  possible  up  to  the  age  of  14. 

Mr.  Haler.  Mr.  Haler  (Leeds  Staff)  :— 

"  I  have  not  formed  a  very  high  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  ordinary 
day  school  training  in  fitting  our  young  people  for  their  after  life.  .  .  Inm 
of  opinion  that  the  idol  of  excessive  neatues-,  the  production  of  all  work 

for  inspection,  and  the  conscientious  but  misguided  assistance  of  the  teacher, 
tend  rather  to  cramp  the  scholar." 

Mr.  Northrop  j^jj.  fjortbrop  :— «  The  child  is  helped  too  much,  but  not  taught  to  help 
himself." 

Mr.  Ward: — "He  has  his  tools,  or  most  of  them,  but  he  lacks  the 
knowledge,  the  impulse  to  use  them.  When  the  impulse  is  given,  by 
external  circumstances  in  after  life,  he  finds  his  possessions  most  valuable. 
A  very  large  number  of  the  successful  men  of  business  in  various  grades 
have  been  trained  in  the  elementary  school." 


Moral  Lbsson's. 

It  may  seem  like  adding  one  more  ounce  to  the  camel's  load,  but 
this  question  is  worth  considering  :  Ought  not  a  school,  apart  from 
religious  instruction,  to  have  on  tbe  lime  table  a  detinite  prorision  for 
moral  instruction  )  An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  by  Mr.  J. 
Martin  White  to  bring  this  question  forward.  Those  who  knew  the 
"  Pleasant  Pages "  of  years  ago  will  remember  that  definite  moral 
lessons  were  part  of  that  pTeasiint  work,  Mr.  Boyd  Carpenter 
says: — 

"The  discipline  may  be  excellent  in  a  school,  but  the  moral  tone  sadly 
defective,  if  not  almost  absent.  One  would  be  glad  to  see  some  definite 
attempt  made  in  every  school  to  teach  and  inculcate  manners  as  apart 
from  knowledge  of  things.  I^essons  in  the  smaUer  courtesies  of  life  wil 
do  moi'e  for  good  citizenship  than  the  beat  arithmetical  teiaching." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  L.  C.  Smith  gives  a  striking  instance  of  an 
incorrigible  boy,  a  hater  of  school  and  persistent  truant,  whom  the  law  and 
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the  truant  school  had  failed  to  reform.     But  a  remarkable  change  was 
wrou^t  in  "  John  "  by  the  kindly  influence  of  his  class  mistress. 

"  The  quondam  truant  was  now  never  absent,  and  sometinies  came 
early  and  titd  in  the  offices  to  escai^  from  a  dissolute  mother,  who  would 
have  sent  him  on  to  the  streets  to  pick  coal  or  earn  a  few  stray  pence. 
The  teachers  of  hieh  aim  and  kindly  heart  draw  many  such  branded 
Hooligans  as  John  Irom  a  life  of  warfare  on  their  kind.  Their  influence 
for  good  i.1  very  great,  and  in  the  very  poorest  schools  it  is  especially  seen." 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  etc., 

W.  P.  TURNBULL. 

To  the  Prmdeni 

of  Ou  Board  of  EdftmHon. 
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General  Report /or  (A«  Year  1900,  fry  J.  Armink  Wilus,  Esq.,  «« 

of  Sis  Majesiy'a  Chief  Inspectors,  on  the  SCHOOLS  in  the  SOUTH- 
WESTERN Division,  comprising  the  Counties  of  Wiltshire, 
Dorset,  Souerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  and  part  of 
Hampshire. 


My  Lord  Duke, 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  my  report  on  the  above-named 
Division,  the  an  ient  Wesaex  of  Alfred,  the  scene  of  the  first  battles  in 
the  strife  between  benevolent  authority  and  willing  ignorance,  which 
still  continues  In    guerilla  fonn. 

On  the  nature  of  the  School  authorities  in  the  Division  I  need  say 
nothingbere,  as  it  is  sufficiently  set  forth  in  the  statistical  volumea  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  To  one  point  only  in  connexion  therewith 
I  would  venture  to  call  attention — viz.,  the  extraordinaiy  number  of 
minute  School  Boards  in  the  county  of  Somerset.  So  for  as  I  can 
learn  from  a  cursoiy  glance  over  the  official  returns,  this  county  baa  in 
this  matter  an  unhappy  pre-eminence.  The  figures  are  as  follows  :^ 
School  Boards  with  populations  under  600  and  over  400  7 

400         ,,300-4 
300        „        200       -     10 
»  200        „        100       -      6 

May  I  venture  to  doubt  whether  microhiotic  organisations  of    this 
sort  would  have  commended  themselves  to  Alfred  1 

School  Supply. 

Bournemouth     Mr,  blostyn  Fryr«  reports  an  increase  of  60,000  in  the  population  of 
District.  the  Bournemouth  district,  but  mentions  onlv  two  cases  of  pressure  -at 

the  present  moment,  viz.,  at  Wimhome  and  Broadstairs. 
Bath  From  the  Bath  district  Mr.  Ciury  gives  details  of  a  very  large 

Pistrict-  amount  of  building,  both  in    the  way    of    new  schools  and  of   t£e 

enlargement  and  improvement  of  older  buildings.     It  is  noticeable  that 
in  seven  cases  the  former  schools  are  stated  to  have  been  actuaUy 
condemned  as  unsuitable ;  and  probably  a  more  or  leas  official  condem- 
nation under  Circular  321  would  be  found  at  the  bach  of  many  others 
in  which  the  fact  is  not  distinctly  specified.    "  It  is  astounding,"  aavs 
Mr.  Curry,  "  to  look  back  over  the  last  three  years    and  see  the 
amount  of  building  that  haq  been  rendered  necessary  to  enable  the 
district    to  keep  up  with    the    demand    for    places    and  improved 
accommodation, ' 
Ksetw  and         In  the  Kxeter  District,  Mr.  Cowie  reports  the  supply  of  schools  to 
BamMaple     be  generally  sufficient,  with  some  exceptions  on  account  of  the  growing 
Wiatnot.         clistriet  in  and  around  Exeter. 
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In  the  B&rnetaple  DiBtriot,  Mr.  Cowie  states  that  Bome  of  the  schools 
at  Barnstaple  are  too  full,  although  there  appears  to  he  BufEcient  (if  not 
always  suitable)  accommodation  in  the  borough  taken  as  a  whole. 

In  the  Torquay  District,  Mr.  Wilkinson  can  mention  but  two  cases  NewtMi 
where  new  schoola  are  urgently  needed,  viz.,  Kingsbridge  Board  and  ^?''** 
Newton  Abbot  (Infants').     "Both  these  caaeB,"  he  says,  "have  been  so""''"'''^ 
long  under  consideration  that  I  be^  to  fear  nothing  will  be  done  until 
grants  are  refused  to  the  old  buildings."    He  reports  that  in  many  <rf 
the  schools,  long  recogidsed  as  efficient,  the  sanitary  arrangements  are 
not  up  to  date. 

In  the  Plymouth  District,  Mr.  Fisher  points  out  some  serious  wants  Plymunth 
of  accommodation  at  Plymouth ;  and  no  one  who  sees  the  enormous  IMetrict- 
extensions  in  the  three  towns,  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Stoncbouse, 
can  be  surprised.  Whately'a  ingenious  illustration  of  cause  and  effect, 
beginning  with  cats  and  ending  with  clover,  may  be  here  paralleled  by 
the  connection  between  Imperialism  and  an  increased  school  rate. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  that  at  Plymouth,  in  addition  to  ordinaiy 
elementary  schools,  a  pnpil-teacher  centre  school,  a  deaf  and  dumb 
school,  and  another  for  epileptic  and  defective  children  nre  to  be 
provided. 

Of  my  own  district  of  West  Somerset  I  can  say  that  the  accommo-  Taunton 
dation  in  the  rural  schools  is  very  fair,  though  it  seldom  rises  to  a  higher  District, 
pitch  of  excellence.  The  tide  of  population  at  Weston-super-Mare  is 
continually  overflowing  the  admirable  accgmmodation  provided  by 
that  Board.  At  Tauntoo  there  is  an  unusual  n  'mbor  of  obsolete  and 
dt^fective  schools  crowded  into  a  small  area,  and  the  question  how  to 
replace  the  condemned  schools  is  now  nnder  discussion.  The  main 
defects  in  the  county  at  large  are  lack  of  clasa-room  accommodation 
and  (in  the  town  schools)  want  of  playgrounds.  The  laat-namai 
defect  has  been  the  subject  both  of  exaggeration  and  its  contrary, 
for  while  the  unfrequented  lane  outside  the  small  villt^  school  may 
well  serve  as  playground  for  its  twenty  or  thirty  scholars,  the  use  of 
town  streets  in  that  capacity  is  both  demoralising  and  dangerous. 
There  is  a  sort  of  "  Empaon's  fork "  argument  in  opposition  to 
demands  for  a  playground,  of  which  rather  too  free  use  has  been  made, 
and  I  think  it  might  now  be  laid  up  in  the  official  armoury  of  obsolete 
weapons.  The  aUemative  is,  for  country  schools,  that  the  children  do 
not  need  more  open  air;  and  for  town  schools,  that  the  necessary  bind 
cannot  reasonably  be  demanded.  As  to  class-rooms,  there  are  still  too 
many  single-room  schools  ;  it  would  be  desirable  to  insist  ou  the 
provision  of  a  class-room  either  by  conversion  of  a  portion  of  the 
existing  building  or  by  addition,  for  every  forty  children  or  so  in 
ordinary  attendance  above  twenty. 

School  Apparatus. 

The  aid  grants  have  materially  assisted  in  the  improvement  of 
scliool  apparatus,  especially  in  the  matter  of  desks.  Sut  the  benefit 
has  been  largely  neutralised  by  the  diaregard  of  the  necesBiu-y  gradua- 
tion of  desks  to  suit  the  varying  ages  of  the  children  Fa.-  too  often 
the  entire  desk  furniture  of  a  school  is  of  the  same  height  throughout, 
and  that  height  one  suited  to  the  elder  children  only,  and  the  little 
ones  write  or  draw  with  their  elbows  up  to  their  ears.  Another  serious 
defect  is  the  distance  between  seat  and  desks.  Faults  of  this  sort  are 
very  difficult  to  remedy  where  the  desks  are  made  in  the  ordinary  way 
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with  cast-iron  aiipporu  ;  hence  the  home-made  wooden  doska  are  often 
more  adaptable  to  modem  requirements. 

Attendance  and  the  Working  of  tue  Elementary 
Education  Acts. 

The  Inspectors  of  this  Division  have  devoted  much  pains  and 
preparation  to  ths  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  attendance  at 
school,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  means  provided  by  the  Acta  for 
checking  irre^larity.  With  such  wealth  of  information,  the  task  of 
condensation  is  both  difficult  and  invidious,  and  some  apology  ia  due  to 
otlicials  who  have  spent  time  and  labour  on  this  subject  for  the  neces- 
sarj' omission  of  much  valuable  matter.  The  general  result  of  their 
reports  is  a  concensus  of  opinion  that,  where  regularity  prevails,  it  is 
due  almost  exclusively  to  the  personal  efforts  and  personal  influence  of 
the  teacher  (and  of  regularity  thus  produced  there  are  in  all  the  dis- 
tricts some  magnificent  instances),  but  that,  so  far  as  the  local 
authorities  are  concerned,  though  in  some  cases  they  have  taken  a 
serious  view  of  their  duties  and  devised  new  methods  to  ensure  their 
perfoiTuance  (as  in  the  case  reported  by  Mr,  Mostyn  Pryce,  of  the  Poole 
School  Attendance  Committee,  who  have  appointed  a  medical  officer  to 
visit,  free  of  charge,  children  pleading  illness),  generally  speaking,  the 
machinery  is  inadequate,  the  efforts  to  secure  regularity  are  too  often 
half-hearted,  and  the  results  of  those  efforts  ineffective  to  ensure  an 
attendance  that  shall  be  of  much  value  to  the  scholar,  or  of  any  value 
at  all  to  the  teacher. 

A  need  is  felt  for  a  competent  authority  to  inquire  into  the  class  of 
person  generally  selected  to  perform  the  duty  of  attendance  officer, 
and  into  his  remuneration,  and  to  ensure  that  the  rules  laid  down  for 
his  action  are  under  real  supervision  and  properly  carried  out.  .  If 
none  of  these  points  are  subjected  to  superior  control,  and  if  there  is 
no  authority  to  see  that  such  control  is  exercised,  it  can  scarcely  be  a 
matter  for  surprise  if  these  duties  are  neglected  or  very  perfunctorily 
performed. 

It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  the  present  methods  of  dealing  with  irregu- 
tarity  are  both  expensive  and  ineffective.  The  District  Inspectors  cannot 
spare  the  time  required  to  get  out  the  facts  and  to  prepare  each  case, 
either  for  presentation  at  Whitehall  or  for  reference  to  the  local  authority. 
(For  may  own  part,  I  may  say  that  I  am  equally  ashamed  of  the 
number  that  I  have  sent  up,  and  of  the  number  that  I  have  left  alone 
from  sheer  lack  of  time  to  deal  with  them.)  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  matter  is  not  also  beyond  their  competence,  for  their  relations  with 
the  School  Attendance  Committees  are  ill-defined,  and  their  official 
intercourse  with  them  very  circuitous. 

Finally,  the  results  of  their  interference  are  frequently  nil  and  always 
evanescent.  Let  me  give  two  instances  within  my  own  experience. 
A  boy  who  had  been  earning  some  15s.  a  week  for  months  as  a  caddie 
on  a  links,  was  summoned  under  pressure  put  on  by  myself,  and  fined, 
I  am  told,  fifteenpence ;  a  girl  summoned,  in  like  circumstance,  was 
kept  out  of  school  another  fortnight  to  earn  the  amount  of  her  fine. 

It  may,  however,  be  asked.  Do  not  the  local  officers  already  and  in 
fact  produce  reasonably  ^od  results  T  Is  not  the  percentage  throughout 
England  about  what  might  l>o  expected,  and  are  not  any  higher  per- 
centages the  effects  of  a  morbid,  if  not  unnatural  energy  t  It  is 
fortiuiatc  that  we  possess  the  means  of  answering  these  questions  by 
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mesnB  of  a  document  which  lies  to  the  hand  of  any  inquirer  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  and  which,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  estahlishes 
conclusively  that  the  possible  maximum  of  attendances  is  far  Iteyond 
the  present  so-called  national  percentage,  and  that  under  the  most 
unpromising  circumstances,  better  results  can  be,  and  are  invariably 
attained,  not  by  any  feverish  overstrain,  but  by  the  simple  operation 
of  the  existing  machinery,  operating  under  vigilant  control.  The 
document  in  question  is  the  attendance  card,  which  parents  of  children  Maxinmni 
of  school  ^e  applying  for  outdoor  relief  in  most  of  our  unions  are  "twndam-e 
required  to  present,  and  on  which  the  teacher  records  the  number  of  ^^^^  "' 
attendances  made  by  the  children ;  the  regularity  of  the  attendances 
being  a  condition  of  relief,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  asking  for 
these  cards,  not  only  in  my  own  district,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
dii'ision,  and  everywhere  they  tell  the  same  taJe  of  regular  attendance, 
generaDy  95  per  cent,  of  the  maximum,  and  never,  except  for  attested 
illness,  falling  under  91  per  cent.  Now  there  are  three  points  to  be 
noted  herein ;  the  'first  tDat,  ex  fOWMsis,  the  class  of  children  dealt 
with  must  be  the  worst-fed  and  worstclothed  ;  the  second,  that  it  is  to 
the  parents'  interest  to  avoid  irregrilarity  ;  and  the  third,  that  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  local  authority  to  detect  it. 

Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that  the-hbove  is  cited  not  as  a  model 
for  the  machinery  of  admitiiatration,  but  simply  to  show  what  results 
are  not  only  possible  but  actual ;  as  a  piece  of  machinery  it  siifTers 
from  the  introduction  of  the  poor-relief  element,  which  is  probably  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  failure  oi  the  law  as  at  present  administered  mainly 
bv  relieving  officers. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  some  details  from  my  colleagues'  reports  on 
these  matters. 

Mr.   Mostyn  Pryce  reports  from  the  Bournemouth  District  a  con-  BoumeniaatU 
siderable  increase  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities,  and  Dimrici. 
more  frequent  applications  for  labour  certificate  examinations;  but  he 
adds : — 


"  Notwithstanding  'such  efforts  school  attendance  remains  much  about 
the  same.  It  varies  greatly,  from  70  to  90  per  cent  of  the  numbers  on  . 
books,  the  variation  beinR  often  apparent  in  neishbouring  schools,  and 
even  in  the  same  school  after  a  change  of  school  staff." 
He  insists  on  the  ^eed  of  regular  house-to-house  visitatkin  to  ensure 
the  registration  of  children,  and  he  singles  out  the  Portland  School 
Attendance  Committee  for  special  remark  on  the  score  of  neglect  of 
duty,  both  active  and  passive. 

Mr.  Curry  thinks  the  attendance  in  the  Bath  District  is  certainly  Buth 
improving,  and  attributes  the  fact  largely  to  the  more  cheerful  con-  WBtriet. 
ditions  of  school  life.  He  calls  attention  to  the  incompatible  duties 
generally  imposed  on  the  attendance  officers  and  the  smallncss  of  their 
remuneration,  and  to  the.fact  that  the  work  on  allotments  often  keeps 
away  the  eider  scholars  in  rural  schools.  After  giving  a  glaring 
instance  of  irregularity  pervading  a  whole  school  under  connivance  of 
the  managers,  as  employers  of  illicit  labour,  he  adds  that  the  steps 
taken  under  stress  of  the  Board  of  Education 

"  had  no  beneficial  effect,  because  not  followed  up.  The  attendance 
officer,  who  holds  four  other  appointments,  had  not  visited  the  school  for 
four  weeks  previous  to  my  last  visit." 

Mr.  Gordon,  in  the  Sherborne  District,  has  favoured  me  with  some  tjlieib^rn 
very  interesting  observations  and  statistics  on  this  point.     He  says : —  Distrki. 

"The  most  effective  machinery  is  that  of  a  popular  school  and    an 
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enwgetic  teacher  who  wUt  look  into  cases  of  irregularity  himself.  It  does 
not  strike  me  quite  as  being  his  work,  but  it  answers." 

And  he  gi\'es  a  m>ignificent  specimen  of  reeularity  of  atteoiltincent 
Burton  Badstock  School,  showing  that  the  school  had  been  open  forty- 
three  weeks  of  the  year,  and  that  with  150  in  school  there  had  been 
an  average  attendance  of  145,  or  97  per  cent.  In  his  opinion  the  only 
remedy  for  the  general  neglect  is  the  appointment  of  the  Attendance 
Officer  by  a  central  in  lieu  of  a  local  authority.  He  considers  it  only 
fair  to  except  from  his  strictures  the  Shcpton  Mallet  School  Attendance 
Committee,  which  has  been  always  most  energetic  and  moat  ready  to 
assist. 

>  Mr.  Gordon's  statistics  extend  over  twelve  Unions,  atid  show  thM 

twenty -four  Attendance  Officers  are  employed  to  visit  254  schools  :.  all 
but  one  of  these  are  also  Relieving  Officers,  and  several  have  other 
duties  besides.  The  number  of  schools  per  head  varies  from  eighteen  to 
four,  but  nine  ia  the  moat  frequent  figure.  Their  remuneration  varies 
from  £25  to  £5,  £10  being  the  most  usual  sum.  The  highest  expendi- 
ture is  £45  for  two  ofGcers  dealing  with  twenty-seven  schools;  the 
lowest  £\0  for  one  officer  dealing  with  fifteen  schools. 

Mr.  Cowie,  in  the  Exe^r  and  Barnstaple  District,  confirms  his 
colleague's  opinion  that  the  main  agent  at  present  in  producing 
regularity  is  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher,  coupled  with  prizes 
and  certificates ;  "  but,"  he  adds,  "  they  do  not  reach  the  worst  cases, 
whom  nothing  but  compulsion  will  affect," 

Mr.  Wilkinson  (Newton  Abbot  district)  thinks  the  attendance  is 
generally  improving :  — 

"The  local  authorities  can  be  depended  on  to  secure  from  7fi  to  S6  per 
cenL,  but  anythingover  this  must  be  obtained  by  the  efforts  of  managers  9r 
teachers.  A  good  attendance  ia  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  (and  he 
^ves  two  instances  where  the  local  authority  had  actually  defied  the  law),  It 
is  moat  desirable  that  every  school  should  be  compelled  to  have  a  copy  IA 
the  Bye-laws  conspicuously  put  up,  as  well  as  a  brief  compendium  of  the 
.    laws  and  of  the  penalties  involved  in  their  breach." 

Child  labour.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Wilkinson  also  complains  of  cases  in  which 
children  are  overworked  in  the  morning  before  being  sent  to  school. 
The  instandb  he  gives  ia  connected  with  the  early  distribution  of  Qiilk 
at  Torquay ;  it  appeare  to  justify  the  severity  of  his  strictures  and  to 
deserve  some  special  consideration.  ^ 

riymontfa  Mr.  Fisher  (Plymouth  District)  while  he  thinks  that  attendance  ie 

Instricl.  receiving  somewhat  more  attention,  nevertheless  states  that  if  he  had 

the  time  to  devote  to  the  matter,  he  would  undertake  to  convict  pf 
default  more  or  less  two-thirds  of  the  school  authorities  in  his  district. 
He  gives  some  most  interesting  figures  comjtaring  the  attendances  at 
Liskeard  and  Bodmin  with  those  at  a  Devonshire  town  of  the'  aaime 
size,  too  detailed,  I  fear,  for  my  present  purpose,  but  again  conclusive 
on  the  fact  that  the  excellent  attendances  in  the  two  first-mentioneal 
cases  are  due  to  the  teachers  alone,  practically  without  calling  in  the 
administrative  authorities.  He  states  in  detail  the  methods  adopted, 
notices,  prizes,  holidays,  &c  ;  "but  above  all,  hard  work  on  the  part 
of  scholars  and  teachers.  Says  the  master,  'my  boys  certainly  do 
their  share.' '     At  another  school  it  appears  that— 

"illegal  employment  has  almost  ceased  because  of  the  sharp  look-out  kert 
by  the  scholars.    Boys  who  wilfully  absent  themselves  are  very  effectively 
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made  to  feel  ih&t  they  have  offended  and  injnied  their  acliool-mates  ;  and 
the  punUhmeDt  is  not  always  rerbaL" 

Without  inquiring  too  minutely  whether  zeal  has  not  somewhat 
overrun  discretion  here  in  countenancing  a  breach  of  the  first  rule  of 
schoolboy  morals  against  "  sneaking,"  I  am  glad  to  notice  these 
remarks,  as  involving  an  appeal  to  one  of  the  beat  characteristics  of 
our  higher  schools,  e^rit  de  corps.  This  spirit  certainly  exists  in  the 
elementary  school  class  ;  it  is  one  of  the  credit  items  in  the  presenV 
football  craze,  against  a  gopd  deal  per  eonlra  ;  it  is  the  one  saving 
merit  of  some  Hooliganism,  and  it  can  be  made  (as  the  above  quotations 
show)  a  valuable  agent  not  only  in  the  discipline  of  the  school  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  but  also  in  the  development  of  the  individual. 
Mr.  Fisher  gives  further  illustrations  of  the  excellent  effect  of  similar 
efforts  at  the  Plymouth  Union  Street  Board  Schools.  Becognising, 
however,  the  fact  that  after  all  the  primary  function  of  the  teacher  is 
not  that  of  attendance  officer,  Mr.  Fisher  discusses  the  efficiency 
of  the  existing  machinery  and  suggests  the  desirability  of  a 
special  officer  nt  Whitehall  for  attendance  questions,  who  should 
examine  periodical  returns  of  local  authorities  as  to  the  registration 
and  attendance  of  children,  and  as  to  the  steps  taken  to  enforce 
attendance. 

Mr.  Streatfeild  (Truro  District)  is  at  one   with   his 
his  report : — 

''Bye-lawB,"hB8aya,  "arenot  enforced,  and  are  frequently  not  known. 
.  tftildren  are  alloved  to  leave— and  are  actually  employed  by  the  members 
of  the  local  authority— without  any  qualifications  whatever." 

After  the  above  details  I  need  not  waste  many  words  on  my  own 
district,  which  presents  the  same  phenomena  as  the  rest.  Some  of  the 
towns  are  very  well  looked  after,  e.g.,  Weston  and  Crewkeme,  and 
there  are  capital  attendances  round  Exmoor ;  others  are  very  slack, 
f-.g.,  at  Bridgwater,  and  notably  under  the  Attendance  Committees  of 
the  Axbridge  and  Langport  Unions. 

My  colleagues  do  not  mention  one  difficulty  to  which  I  dare  only  DilBoultiea 
refer  with  bated  breath,  viz.,  the  havoc  made  in  schools  adjoining  golf  near  golf 
grounds.     I  believe  it  has  been  surmounted    elsewhere,  and  I  mustUnki. 
hope  for  the  beat. 

With  respect  to  attendance  officers  it  is  only  fair  to  them  to  aay 
that  many  who  try  to  do  their  duty  are  checkmated  by  the  physical 
impossibiUty  of  covering  the  large  and  straggling  areas  of  our  Census 
Districts. 

There  are  thi  ee  grains  of  salt  with  which  the  official  statistics  of 
attendance  should,  I  think,  he  read.  The  first  is  as  to  the  average 
rate  of  attendance. 

The  last  Blue  Book  states  with  perfect  correctness  (p.  88)  the  per-  pwsible  error 
centage  of  average  attendance  in  relation  to  Scholars  on  Begisters  to  in  calcDlatiaii 
t>o82-01,but  there  is  some  danger  lest  a  statement  of  the  ratio  between  ^^^K^^^^^j 
two  numbers  should  be  taken  as  representing  with  any  accuracy  the  itien^micB. 
average  number  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  in  ordinary  attendance.     It 
may  or  may  not  be  so  elsewhere ;  but  I  can  show  that  in  West  Somerset 
there  is  probably  a  considerable  discrepancy  between  the  two.     I  have 
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tested  it  liy  caretul  analysis  in  the  caaa  of  one  emal)  union  and  of  two 
separate  schools,  with  the  following  result: — 

Percentage  of  Attendance. 

As  per  Official 
.      feeturn. 

As  per  Collec- 
tion of  Weekly 
Averages. 

Dulverton  I'nion        -       -        .        .        . 

Bridgwater  Albert  Street  Board  School 

(town) 

Kingston  Church  of  England  School 

(rarfti) 

90 
91 
101 

83 
82 
91 

IkCguluit.T 
niaf  be  onljr 

cIrmcs  of 


In  these  cases  the  actual  average  is  considerably  below  the  official 
one  ;  and  the  error  is  pretty  certainly  widespread. 

A  second  point  that  must  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  a  comparatively 
high  figure  of  attendance  may  be  reached  by  very  good  attendance  in 
the  large  lower  classes,  while  it  may  be  almost  nil  in  the  small,  but 
most  important  higher  class. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  an  actual  average  attendance 
above  96  or  96  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  the  books  is  not  always  u 
matter  for  uni^ualihed  praise,  as  it  cannot  ordinarily  be  obtaioe«l 
without  some  disregard  to  the  health  of  the  scholars.  Mr.  WOkinson 
saya,  nith  reference  to  three  schools  with  the  high  average  of  98  per 
cent.,  "  children  will  sometimes  attend  in  ill  health  rather  than  hnne 
what  they  conceive  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the  school  by  non-attendance. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  in  one  or  more  of  these  high-attendance 
schools  insisted  on  the  withdrawal  of  scholars  who  were  obviously  tou 
unwell  to  take  part  in  the  work. 

Standards  of  Exemption. 

Mr.  Curry  reports  that  the  Standard  of  Exemption  has  been  raised 
in  the  Malmosbury  Union  from  the  4th  to  the  5th,  in  the  urban  dis- 
tricts of  Frome  and  Chippenham  from  the  5th  to  the  6th,  and  by  the 
Swindon  School  Board  from  the  6th  to  the  7th ;  in  the  unions  of  Bath, 
Westbury,  and  Warminster  it  remains  at  the  4th  standard. 

Mr.  Qordon  is  not  sanguine  as  to  the  benefit  of  Kobson's  Act  in  his 
district,  and  he  points  out  that  it  will  give  rise  to  heartburnings  in 
places  where  a  mechanic  and  an  agriciutural  population  live  side  by 
side. 

Kir.  Fisher  has  heard  little  or  nothing  of  Bobson's  Act,  and  does  not 
think  that  many  authorities  have  amended  their  Bye-laws  as  therein 
suggested.  He  states  that  some  unpleasantness  has  arisen  at  Liskeard, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  boy  from  an  adjoining  parish  can.  obtain 
employment  in  Liskeard,  which  the  stricter  Bye-laws  of  that  district 
prohibit  to  their  own  children. 
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In  m;  own  district  there  U  great  apatlif  in  the  matter.     I  hnvii  Tauoira 
called  attention  to  the  proviaions  of  the  Act,  and  to  the  circiilara,  and  I  DUtrj^t 
have  pointed  out  the  mischief  that  must  ariae  if  the  scholars  are  to 
spend  another  year  at  school  without  a  corresponding  advance  in  the 
leaving  standard  ;  but!  am  not  aware  that  any  Bye-iaws  have  as  yel 
been  amended. 

Attainments. 

The  focus  of  interest  has  been  shifted  so  much  from  the  results  to 
the  methods  of  instruction,  that  the  absence  of  much  detailed  criticism 
on  the  elementary  school  work  in  the  reports  of  my  colleagues  cannot 
he  a  matter  for  surprise. 

The  loss  of  accuracy  which  has  been  noticed  in  other  quarters,  lias  Accuracy, 
called  for  some  remai'k  in  this  Division  also;  and  I  confess  I  think  it 
deserves  more  regret  than  it  has  received.  For,  after  all,  accuracy  is  a 
virtue,  even  though  its  exclusive  claim  to  that  title  bo  denied,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  habit  is  at  least  one  of  the  forms  of  mind-training 
most  within  reach  of  the  ordinary  scholars  under  the  average  teacher. 
If  it  be  surrendered,  we  should  at  least  assure  ourselves  that  we  get 
adequate  compensatioD  ;  and  there  is  an  uneasy  sense  that  the  com- 
pensation of  increased  comfort  of  the  scholars  and  teachers  is  not 
exactly  adet]^uate.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  a  pretty  careful  perusal  of 
school  examination  papera  in  my  own  and  my  colleague's  districts  has 
not  detected  any  sensible  diminution  of  accumcy  in  the  ordinary 
routine  work  of  arithmetic— I  will  not  say  aa  much  for  epellinjr^but 
it  must  he  remembered  first,  that  routine  arithmetic  is  by  faj  (he 
easiest  subject  of  instruction  on  the  curriculum ;  and  secondly,  the 
work  so  presented  is  done  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
possible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mental  work  in  arithmetic  has  not 
increased  in  quality  or  quantity  ;  there  is  rather  less  attention  in 
class  work,  and  there  are  rather  fewer  "hands  out"  that)  in  old 
days.  I  shall  have  a  word  or  two  more  to  say  on  thifi  subject 
later  on,  under  the  head  of  Method. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  is  in  hopes  that  under  the  Now  Code  much  improve-  Kewiou 
ment  will  be  seen  in  the  teaching  of  Geography  and  History  on  broflder  ^l*'"^ 
lines  than  at  present ;  for  this  purpose  he  thinks  that  a  really  good     ''^"'^'■ 
Reader  in  the  combined  subjects  is  still  a  desideratum  ;  and  he  laments 
the  want  of  encouragement  to  private  study. 

Mr.  Curry  reports  that  the  work  done  in  the  day  schools  continues  Batb 
to  show  improvement,  but  he  deplores  the  over-teaching  in  the  upper  iMstrici. 
classes,  and  says  that  much  still  retrains  to  bo  done  to  encourage 
children  to  independent  thought.  He  gives  an  instance  (whii'h  I  can 
parallel  in  my  own  experience)  of  scholars  working  out  with  pen  and 
ink  simple  sums  which,  when  questioned  on  mental  arithmetic,  they 
did  easily  in  their  heads. 

Mr.   Fisher  reports  progressive  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  Plymoaih 
arithmetic  and  handwriting,  but  demurs  to  the  amount  of  writing  on  IKstriet. 
slates  as  prejudicial  to  writing  on  paper,  and  considers  that  insufficient 
attention  is  paid  to  position  in  writing. 

I  cannot  speak  from  comparison  with  the  past  in  uiy  own  district ;  raunpou 
of  the  attainments  as  I  find  them,  tta  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  DiBtrict. 
inferiority  of  the  boys'  readmg  to  that  of  the  girls  in  mechanical 
power.  Only  by  lip-drill  and  careful  pattern  work  can  these  defects 
■  be  eradicated,  and  the  number  of  teachers  who  have  both  the  requisite 
knowledge  of  method  and  the  time  to  apply  it  is  somewhat  restricted. 
4983.  14 
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Naturkunde. 
.  On  pur  eflbrte  to  introduce  a  courae  of  obBorvation  of  D&tural  focU, 
under  the  head   of  Efementary  Science  or  Knowledge  of  Commuu 
ThingB, 

Mr.  Mostyii  Pryce  gays  : — 

"  It  cannot  be  reported  that  anjr  neat  admnce  has  yet  been  made.  ClaMt 
excnreiona  ar«  not  looked  upon  with  general  favour,  ^ou^  I  hear  of  sn 
occasional  walk.  TTatll  they  have  received  a  special  tmioing,  I  doubt  if 
the  general  body  of  teachers  are  in  position  to  give  a  lecture  in  loco  on 
hlrdg,  &c." 

Mr.  Gordon  also  doubts  the  country  walk  becoming  generally 
practicable  for  want  of  staff.     He  adds  ; — 

"  At  one  school  the  master  started  with  great  success  what  be  temis 
'observation.'  One  boy  briu^  an  early  egg,  another  an  unusual  phint, 
rbe.,  &J.  These  are  put  dowu  in  a  list  and  Icopt  in  the  school ;  and  it  haa 
certainly  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  childrea." 

Sir.  Curry,  while  expressing  bis  entire  approval  of  the  principle, 
recommends  caution  and  deliberation  in  applying  it. 

"  All  teachers  are  not  capable  of  showing  children  how  to  obHerte, 
t^ugh  many  will  shortly  qualify  themselves  for  the  purpose." 
Ke  Speaks  highly  of  the  Summer  Course  of  Lectures  on  Agriculture  for 
TeBcnetB  established  by  the  Wilts  County  Council,  which  appears  to 
involve  very  practical  instruction  in  Gardenmg.  He  observes  that  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  rural  teacher  is  heat  qualified  to  instruct  in  rural 
matters,  and  points  out  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  proper  in- 
culcation of  love  of  the  country  and  its  pursuits. 

"The  Agricultural  child,"  he  says,  "has  little  prospect  of  owning  the  soil, 
aiid  ha»  little  to  hope  for,  if  he  remains  on  the  land  ; " 
nrid  it  is  to  legislative  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  small  plots  that 
lie  loqks  for  the  fostering  of  a  genuine  love  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Cowie  and  Mr.  Streatfeild  do  not  give  encouraging  reports  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Wilkinaon  says  that  moat  of  the  lists  of  Object  Lessons  sub- 
liiitfed  to  him  for  approval  are  drawn  up  on  vety  indefinite  lines,  and 
not  calculated  to  meet  the  end  in  view. 

"Subjects  are  frequently  introduced  which  cannot  possibly  be  watched 
or  eiamioed  by  the  children,  and  are,  therefore,  useless  for  the  training  of 
their  reasoning  powers." 

He*  quotes  some  words  of  Mr.  England,  Sub-Inspector  in  that  District^ 
to  the  effect  that— 

"  he  rarely  hears  household  utensils  discussed,  with  the  reasons  for  their 
special  forms,  Icflsons  on  wheels,  on  lamps  and  lamp  oil,  with  tbe  causes  of 
explosion,  £c.  ;  and  he  is  often  aslced  what  boot  there  is  containing  such 
notions,  as  if  they  were  mere  matters  of  book-learning,  the  iuevitable  con- 
clusion being  tbat  the  teachers  themselves  have  not  been  trained  to  examine 
theirsarrouitdingH,and,  therefore,  cannot  lead  children  to  do  so.  In  one  or 
twosdioola  in  my  District,"continueB  Mr.  Wilkinson,  "  a  very  helpful  solution 
has  been  found.  la  one  (Aveton  Gifford)  the  master  announces  weekly  what 
'  flowers,  animals,  ttc,  may  be  expected,  and  encourageschildrentobringnotcH 
or  specimens.  Thus  the  fact  that  a  swallow  was  seen  as  late  as  Novem- 
ber 6th  was  duly  noted  and  discuaaed.  In  another  (Totnes  G.E.S.)  the 
children  take  the  initiative,  and  write  on  a  board  any  question  they  wish  . 
to  bo  discussed,  the  discussion  being  carried  on  firet  among  themselves, 
and  then  in  the  class-time  set  apart  for  it." 
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Mr.  Fisher  enters  into  the  question  very  fully.  He  begins  by  stating  Plymonth 
that,  excepting  a  few  sporodic  suggestions,  nothing  has  been  attempted  IMstrin, 
in  this  direction  in  the  Plymouth  Diatriot.  He  also  is  oertain  that 
very -few  teachers  are  competent  to  give  the  "  country  walk  "  lesson, 
or  to  undertake  the  task  of  keeping  discipline  under  such  exceptional 
circumstances ;  but  he  thinks  that  as  &  portion  of  indoor  school  work 
it  should  be  encouraged,  and  euggeste  that  the  "plan  of  the  village" 
should  be  extended  to  a  plan  of  the  neighbouring  fields,  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  crops  in  each,  and  furdier,  that  a  small  plot  ehould  be 
procured  for  practising  experiments.  He  fears,  however,  that  the  rural 
•School  Boards  will  not  give  much  assistance  in  that  respect,  judging 
from  a  somewhat  flagrant  instance  where  the  use  of  a  small  piece  of  ■ 

land  was  deliberately  refused,  to  the  disgust  of  teacher  and  scholar;. 
Nevertheless  Mr.  Fisher  gives  a  delightful  insuince  of  the  contrary 
spirit  fiom  Koche  School  Board,  where  the  scholars  held  a  show  of 
pot  flowers  of  their  own  sowing  and  raising,  under  the  encouragement 
of  an  enthusiastic  committee. 

"  The  numbers  of  exhibits  were  over  200,  many  most  daintily  arransed. 
The  ciiildren  hsd  brought  them  from  distances  ranging  from  half  a  mile  to 
three  and  a-half  miles  and  nioi'e,  along  a  very  exposed  road." 

But  Mr.  Fisher  objects  to  too  much  specialisation  in  these  directions,  Eiils  of 
lest  the  children  should  be  thereby  fastened  to  the  soil,  a  result  which  preinalure 
he  deprecates  in  view  of  the  present  economic  position  of  the  country  •J^'ai'"'*'- 
labourer.     He  forwaitla  a  memorandum  on  the  subject  from  one  of  the 
best  country  texichers,  treating  the  matter,  as  Mr.  Curry  does  above, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  depopulation  of  the  mral  districts.     This 
dociuiont  is  of  great  interest,  as  it  bears  the  impress  of  a  conscientious 
mind  thinking  out  its  problems  at  first  band,  and  not  simply  repeating 
the  conclusions  of  others.      Spet^ng  of  special  t^ricultural  interests, 
he  points  out  that  every  8;>ecialisation  must  be  based  on  a  good  general 
education;  but  this  is  a  point  to  which  the  ordinary  rural  child  has  not 
yet  attained. 

"  The  result  would  then  be  the  gain  of  a  few  ill-digeated  and  unco- 
ordinated facts,  with  a  concomitant  decline  in  general  education,  due  to  the 
!>hortetiing  of  the  time  devoted  to  general  subjects." 

Aa  a  part  of  these  general  subjects,  he  welcomes  the  object-lesson 
proper,  the  full  scope  of  which  ho  evidently  appreciates,  aa  enabling 
the  scholars  to  make  independent  obaervationa,  to  repeat  simple  experi- 
ments, and  to  be  led  thereby  to  the  discovery  of  beauty  and  of  adapta- 
tion in  what  had  hitherto  seemed  commonplace.  This  is  one  of  his 
"  essentials,"  but,  as  he  truly  says,  it  is  as  much  an  essential  for  town 
as  for  country. 

My  own  observations  on  this  subject  must  be  entirely  of  a  general  Taunton 
nature.  I  should  be  sorry  to  seem  to  undervalue  the  conscientious  W*''»*t. 
work  of  the  gi'eat  body  of  rural  teachers,  who  are  teaching  according 
to  the  light  which  they  have  received  ;  but  the  facta  remain  that  the 
work  of  the  Inspector  undei  Art.  64.  {b.)  in  this  particular  matter  has  not 
lieen  very  fruitful :  he  has  been  expected  to  act  as  a  sort  of  ambulant 
training  college  among  teachers  oi  mature  years,  of  fixed  habits  of 
thought,  and  sometimes  of  insufficient  knowledge  of  their  own  short- 
comings ;  his  text  has  been,  if  not  to  worship  what  they  have  burned, 
at  any  rate  to  bum  what  thoy  have  hitherto  worsbippea— to  put  aside 
their  idols  in  the  shapeof  pictures  and  fragments  of  material  stuck  on 
(^rds,  as  to  which  they  have  some  Tetteipress  to  guide  them, 
aJid    turn    to    humbler  realities   for    which  tney  must  depend  on 
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their  own  common  sense  ;  to  omit  the  Cheetah,  the  Springbok, 
the  CasBowary,  and  the  Apteryx  (I  quote  them  from  Mr.  Fieher'ii 
report),  in  favour  of  a  set  of  subjects  maddening  from  their 
very    simplicity,  and    to    frame   a    syilabuB   with    an  "educational" 

Eurpose,  while  thsy  are  guiltless  of  any  but  that  of  satisfying  the 
iBpector.  In  very  truth  there  is  not  only  reason  but  necessity  for  "going 
alow,"  Not  but  that  there  are  times  irf  refreshing  :  there  are  country 
schools  in  which  the  apirii  of  our  new  Instructions  has  long  been  at 
work.  If  I  do  not  single  out  any  in  my  own  district  for  special  pniao 
on  this  account,  it  is  mainly  because  my  comparatively  recent  transfer 
to  this  district  disables  me  from  having  so  complete  a  survey  <£  it  in 
my  mind  as  would  justify  selection. 


Gardening  and  Agriculture. 


The  above  observations  suggest  this  ai 
introduction  of  my  colleagueer  reports  oi 
Gardening,  Agriculture,  and  Horticulture. 


the  proper  place  for  the 
the  matter  of   Cottage 


Bournemontfa  Mr.  Mostyn  Pryce  reports  that  it  is  taught  at  the  Boscombe  British 
DUtrut.  School,  at  Lord  Portman's  School  at  Durweston,  and  at  the  Corfe 
Castle  evening  school.  The  value  of  the  work  would  be  increased  it 
the  scholars  kept  written  notes  of  the  work  done.  He  states  that 
lately,  since  the  introduction  of  new  schemes  under  the  1900  Code, 
more  classes  on  this  subject  have  been  started. 

Sharbame  Mr.  Gordon  reports  the  existence  of  cottage  gardens  at  Sherborne 

Dutriet.  and  at  Fontmell.  At  Sherborne  the  plota  have  been  in  existence  for 
many  years,  and  are  very  well  kept.  If  it  be  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  excellency  is  due  to  the  exertion  of  parents,  it  is  so  far  satisfactory, 
as  showing  that  in  this,  at  any  rate,  the  parents'  interest  has  been 
aroused. 

The  Fontmell  Gardens  promise  to  be  a  success,  owing  to  the 
liberality  of  the  Squire  and  the  enthusiasm  of'  the  Master. 

Kxeler  sad  Mr.  Cowie  reports  that  scarcely  anything  has  been  attempted  in  the 

""""""'"     way  of  teaching  Agriculture  or  Horticulture  in  theory  or  in  practice. 

Mr.  Fisher  makes  no  special  report  hereon,  but  I  can  speak  with 
commendation  of  the  work  done  at  a  school  in  the  outskirts  of 
Plymouth ;  here  as  elsewhere  I  notice  that  gardening  finds  most  favour 
in  a  suburban  district. 

In  West  Somerset  I  have  come  across  very  little  in  the  way  of 
Gardening,  but  )  fancy  that  in  some  places  good  work  is  done,  but 
rather  under  the  head  of  Naturkunde  than  of  actual  gardening ;  the 
master  takes  the  boys  into  bis  own  garden  and  discusses  the  processes 
of  Nature  and  cultivation  going  on  therein. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  so  far  as  we  have  gone  the  principles  under- 
lying the  cottage  garden  idea  have  taken  much  hold  upon  this  rural 
division,  owing  to  the  vis  inertia,  the  sense  of  defective  qualification, 
and  a  disinclination  to  foster  any  premature  specialisation.  Still  I 
believe  in  the  principle  to  such  an  extent  that  I  Ipok  for  the  time  when 
the  garden  and  its  surrounding,  its  croppings  and  produce,  will  be 
found  to  be  not  only  the  natural,  but  also  a  very  adequate  basis  for 
the  whole  of  rural  education 
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Organisation  and  Mitthod. 

Mr.   Moatyii    Pryce   observes   on    the   undue   use   of  monitors   for  Mr.  MtN>tyn 
teaching    Reading,    but   on    the    whole    he    considers    methods   have  ^^^f?  '*" 
improved  in  both  Reading  and  Writing  ;  he  dwells  on  the  absurdity  of  J^|"?'.nd 
teaching    different    styles    of     writing    in    the    Upper    and    Lower  pi«pa4!tion 
Departments.  of  leviom. 

I  (juato  the  following  words  from  his  report,  as  they  deal  with  a 
'  most  important  point  of  method : — 

■'  In  the  matter  of  adequate'  preparation  for  the  oral  lessons  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  apparent  difficulty,  except  in  the  better  oi'ganised  town 
schooU.  A  few  short  notes  could  easily  be  Jotted  down,  yet  this  daily 
preparation  is  very  much  overlooked.  Old  note-books  of  several  years 
i)act  are  served  up  again  and  again.  Sometimes  notes  are  mere  transcrip- 
tions of  printed  ones ;  while  many  head  teachers  think  that  their 
experience  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  omission  of  all  preparation." 

Mr.  Ourry  complains  that  the  methods  of  instruction  in  Reading  are  Mr.  Carry. 
merely  exercises  in  elocution,   and  not  a  meana  for  developing  intelli- 
gence, and  hence  that  many  children  leave  school  unable  to  read  a 
nook  with  any  profit.     He  looks  forward  to  an  improvement  under  the 
new  system,  preparation  by  private  reading,  followed  by  examination. 

.Mr.  Wilkinson  dwells  also  on  the  necessity  of  private  study,  and  Mr.  Wilkin- 
thinks    that  the  main   improvement  under  the   new    system    will  bo  ''^''■ 
seen  in  the  "class  "  sobjeets. 

In  my  own  district  the  principal  remarks  I  have  to  make  on  organi- 
sation are  as  follows  :— 

1.  The  work  of  the  achoo's  internally,  and  also  in  relation  to  one  ^ee^  *'"' • 
another,  would  be  largely  facilitated  were  managei-s  to  take  advanti^  M^iS**Tear 
more  generally  of  their  power  to  close  liicii-  educational  year  at  the  (q^  (^^nhing 
most  convenient  date,  without  regard  to  their  financial  year.     The  pi 
moat  convenient  date  is  obviously  in  the  spring,  say  at  the  end  of  the 
I.ent  term,  before  the  influx  of  the  spring  draft  of  babies.     If  this 
were  universally  established  (and  I  can  seo  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  made  a  rule)  two  very  great  boiiefite  would  accrue ;  infant 
schools  would  not  be  crowded  to  oxcees  during  the  hot  summer  months 
hy  a  mass  of  little  creatures  for  whom  there  is  neither  room  nor  staff; 
and  children   transferred  from  one  school  to  another  would  find  their 
new  work  at  about  the  same  point  of  progress  as  in  that  which  they 
left,  and  would  not  be  put  on  one  side  to  await  the  beginning  of  the 
new  school  year,  as  is  now  too  often  the  case. 

3.  In  the  internal  organisation  there  is  still  far  too  little  attention  More  atten- 
paid  in  the  small  rural  schools  to  the  scientific  arrangement  of  the  tion  reiinired 
Time  Table ;  this  generally  provides  for  a  needless  number  of  classes,  '9  lE^'iing 
and  is  often  arranged  as  if  a  separate  class-room  and  teacher  were  ^^^^.^^ 
available  for  each    class.      A   common   experience   in    a   visit   under 
Art.  84  (b.)  is  that  we  spend  the  first  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  com- 
parative silence,  the  children  engaged  at  arithmetic,   the  upper  part 
from  cards,  the  lower  from  the  blackboard,  while  the  te:icher  strolls 
round  the  back  of  the  desks  and  comments  on  individual  work  in  an 
undertone.      Ten  minutes'  recess  occurs,   and  the  scene  is  changed. 
A  story  is  hurriedly  read  to  the  first  class  ;  the  third  and  fourth  are 
grouped  for  reading  under  the  actual  tuperintenderxa  ^f  the  teacher, 
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who  is  also  engaged  in  giving  out  dictation  to  the  second  class ;  while 
the  fifth  drone  out  some  reading  to  an  elder  pxi,  whose  work  is  also 
nominally  under  superintendence.  A  ranation  on  this  is  to  be 
found  at  times,  when  the  teacher  tears  one  class  read,  while  she  gives 
out  dictation  out  of  two  separate  books  to  two  neighbouring  classes. 

To  some  minds  this  juggler's  trick  of  keeping  half-a-dosen  plates 
spinning  together  is  a  subject  for  admiration ;  to  me  it  is  intensely 
pitiable,  and  I  have  done  my  best  to  stop  it.  If  the  teacher  would 
re^sast  these  five  groups  into  three,  clairaify  her  lessons  into  silent 
and  oral,  and  then,  so  construct  her  Time  Table  that  two  classes  shall 
be  learning  or  doing  something  silently,  while  the  third  is  being 
taught,  the  work  would  be  less  burdensome  and  more  fruitful. 

In  the  matter  of  method  in  reading  my  experience  differs  somewhat 
from  that  of  Mr.  Curry.  Elocution,  properly  speaking,  receives  com- 
paratively little  attention  (unless  the  mastering  of  ordinary  mechanical 
difficulties  can  be  brought  under  that  bead),  while  time  is  wasted  bv 
too  much  exposition.  As  I  have  said  above,  the  reading  of  Somerset- 
shire boys  contrasts  very  unfavourably  with  that  of  the  girls,  and  they 
need  much  instruction  in  lip  and  throat  work. 

In  writing,  the  difficulty  of  style  is  an  acute  one  ;  it  is  not  often  that 
I  express  a  decided  wish  for  a  change,  and  only  where  the  style  is  tend- 
ing to  illegibility ;  but  there  bas  been  a  good  deal  of  chopping  about, 
under  the  solicitation  of  publishers'  travellers ;  and  time  is  tlius  wasted. 
The  position  of  body  and  hand  very  seldom  receives  suffident  atten- 
tion. It  is  desirable,  I  think,  to  encourage  the  introduction  of  real 
cursive  writing  in  the  upper  classes,  as  many  scholars  now  leave  school 
unable  to  write  fast  enough  to  take  the  notes  which  are  the  essential  of 
their  further  education. 

The  same  remark  as  to  the  need  of  more  rapid  work  applies  to 
Arithmetic.  I  have  already  quoted  Mr.  Curry's  remark  on  the  failure 
to  apply  Mental  Arithmetic  to  the  ordinary  work  of  summing ;  and 
for  the  most  part  I  fear  that  diffuseness  of  method  comes  in  ior  but 
little  correction  ;  time  is  further  wasted  in  writing  out  needless 
mattor,  and  in  copying  into  the  "  tidy-book ";  and  tous,  while  the 
record-books  ^ve  as  good  results  as  ever,  the  actual  power  of  calcula- 
tion has  considerably  diminished.  At  Bridgwater  St.  John's  N.S,  I 
found  an  excellent  method  in  use  for  encouraging  speed,  sums  being 
occasionally  given  out  to  be  worked  in  a  stated  small  number  of 
seconds ;  a  method  which  is  incidentally  useful  in  determining  the 
personal  equations  of  the  individual  scholars. 

The  capital  mistake  in  ^e  class  subjects  is  that  which  is  the  subject 
of  such  constant  animadversion  here  and  everywhere,  that  they  are 
not  used  to  cultivate  private  reading  among  the  elder  scholars,  and 
the  power  of  assimilation  independently  of  a  teacher.  History,  for 
instance,  is  lost  in  a  Reading  Lesson  ;  whereas  it  should  be  got  up  by 
the  upper  classes  by  the  silent  perusal  of  Third  Standard  Headers ; 
these  could  he  read  with  facility,  while  the  matter  would  be  of  quite 
sufficient  educational  value  for  these  scholars ;  for,  after  all,  we  must 
never  forget  that  the  Nestors  of  our  elementary  schools  are  but  the 
little  boys  of  our  great  public  schools. 

Undoubtedly  the  main  defect  of  method  is  that  on  which  Mr. 
Mostyn  Prvce  has  laid  his  finger — the  want  of  preparation  of  the 
lessons.     Thia  remark  applies  to  all  the  work,  ana  not  only  to  the 
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"clrtas"  Bubjects  proper.  It  would  conduce  to  bettor  work  if  the 
teacher  oaat  an  eye  over  the  reading  leaaon  and  noted  points  for  expo- 
sition 1  on  the  sums,  with  a  view  to  the  preparatory  mental  arith- 
metic ;  on  the  dictation  exercise,  to  make  aura  that  it  sinned  neither  in 
excess  or  defect.  The  latter  fault  is  not  uncommon  ;  upper  class 
children  have  at  times  exhibited  exei'cisea  to  rae  barely  suitable  for  the 
olil  second  sMndard.  Still  more  does  it  apply  to  the  "class  work."  A 
;rood  deal  of  the  failure  in  this  respect  is  attributable  to  the  over- 
weening attention  to  neatness  in  the  form  and  writing  of  notes  of 
lessons,  which  tiai)  been  handed  down  from  the  training  colleges.  I 
havesome  difficulty  in  explaining  that  the  notes  should  not  be  in 
ipiecn'ii  lov^e  uniform,  hut  m  working  khaki. 

Dkawikg. 

My  colleagues  have  supplied  me  with  some  statements  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  amount  to  this,  that  from  their  point  of  view,  necessarily  a 
somewhat  general  one,  the  work  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  here- 
tofore. A  report  made  by  Mr.  Qeffcken,  Sub-Inspector  for  Drawing 
for  this  Division,  goes  more  into  detail,  and  gives  the  criticisms  of  an 
expert  thereon.  I  may  notice  here  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Streatfeild, 
as  it  is  rather  of  general  than  of  special  application,  that  the  special 
visits  of  the  Drawing  Inspector  would  probably  be  of  more  lastii^ 
value  if  they  could  take  the  form  of  model  lessons  and  demonstrations 
than  of  inspection  of  work  done,  materials  and  apparatus;  but  it  is 
questionable  whether  under  present  arrangements  there  is  time  for 
both. 

Mr.  GcfTckon  reports  that :  —  l^eporl  by 

"  Following  on  the  changes  of  1898,  a  gofid  manj;  reckless  expeiimeuta  g^j^.j^,  "  *"' 
were  made,  the  evil  effects  of  which  are  still  noticeable.    Black  Board  ^p^g^f^  f(,r 
DomonstTAtion  in  many  schools  sins  in  defect,  and  in  others  in  excess,  ij^^nir. 
I  would  ni^iko  very  sparing  use  of  the  'small  copy'  substituta.     Free- 
hand work  lacks  boldness  and  freedom,  notably  in  schoob  wher&  upright 
writing  is  taught :  at  the  same  time,  cleanliness  and  tinish  must  not  be  lost 
rti^t  of,  OS  is  tJX)  often  the  case.    There  is  a  good  deal  of  want  of  method 
in  the  graduation  of  the  work  and  teaching  in  this  subject     'Recreative  ' 
drawing  must  not  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  regular  work. 

"  ^lodel  Drawing  is  very  weak  throughout  the  Division.  Drawing  to 
si»lo  is  satisfactory,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  is  seldom  used  practically  ;  the 
fii-ale  used  should  always  be  constructed  and  shown.  Ruler  work  is  gene- 
rally satisfactory,  and  geometiy  fairly  so,  though  more  attention  to  method 
and  graduation  in  system  is  desirable. 

"Standards  I.  and  XL  now  draw  on  paper  much  more  than  heretofore, 
which  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  routine  should  be  varied  some- 
what ;  freehand  should  be  sometimes  given  before  ruler  work,  instead  of 
after  it  Work  should  sometimes  be  dictated,  and  occasionally  required  to 
be  done  from  memory. 

*'  liecords  and  Syllabus  of  Drawing  are  by  no  means  always  kept 

"  Equipment  is  too  often  ver^  poor— desks  and  seats  very  unsatisfactory,  Eqnii-inett. 
shaky,  and  badly  placed  as  to  light    A  general  lack  of  proper  examples  and 
instruments  is  very  common,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  is  being 
remedied. 

"The  Dor!<et  parts  of  the  Sherborne  and  Bournemouth  Districts  are  by 
far  the  best  equipped.  A  few  parts  of  Somerset,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  large 
town  schools  throughout  the  Division  are  well  supplied  ;  but  the  Somerset, 
Devon,  and  Cornwall  rural  schools,  as  well  as  some  of  the  urban  schools, 
are  far  from  being  efficiently  equipped, 

"  In  small  schools,  with  one  teacher  taking  Drawing  and  Needlework,  I  N  etiiiHt. 
often  find  )ioth  taken  at  one  time,  with  the  result  that  one,  or  both,  suffer. 
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A  far  better  plan  is  to  give  the  girls  writiue,  compoaition,  sums,  &c.,  white 
the  boys  take  drawing,  and  let  the  boya  take  these  subjects  when  the  gLrls 
do  needlework. 

"Teachers  oftea  fail,  not  because  they  do  Dot  work  (and  work  hard),  but 
because  of  bad  generahhip. 

"  Much  time  is  lost  by  waat  of  order  and  neatness.  I  seldom  find  tbe 
work  of  tbe  Standards  kept  separate,  and  often  tbe  books  in  use  and  thoKe 
long  since  finished  are  tumbled  together  anyhow. 

"There  is  a  tendency  to  teach  the  subjects  in  turn  and  not  con- 
currently. This  way  of  teaching  is  very  objectionable,  and  when  it  is 
done  ID  scliDols  where  the  upper  Standards  are  grouped,  oft«n  leads  to  one 
subject  being  entirely  neglectM. 

" tn/anti'  Dniwitt(i.—T  have  also  inspected  this  work  in  the  Eieter, 
Bam-ttaple,  and  Truro  Districts,  and  have  generally  found  it  weak.  There 
is  very  little  method  to  be  found,  A  scheme  should  always  be  carefully 
thought  out  and  drawn  up  ;  it  should  be  arranged  to  prepare  the  infants 
for  the  work  of  the  next  department.  This  is  seldom  done,  and  drawing 
goes  on  in  a  happy-go-lucky  way ;  too  difficult  and  quite  inappropriate 
work  ia  attempted  and  'pencil  pushing'  is  rampant.  When,  however,  the 
worii  ia  taken  m  hand  with  care  and  method,  and  squ-ired  paper  has  taken 
'  ■'    '     '  ■'         '  .....       esults  (      '  ■  '  ■ 


the  place  of  that  abomination,  the  squared  lilate,  the  results  are  hi^ly 
creditable,  and  also  have  an  excellent  effect  on  the  work  in  the  department 
for  older  schools." 

Reports  of  It  has  been  found  desirable  in  this  Division  that  tha  Sub-Inspector 

Sub-In-  for  Drawing  Bhoutd  forward  to  the  liistrict  Inspector  a  detailed  report 

DrtiB^nK"^  on  every  school  he  visits ;  and  in  nearly  all  cases  I  find  that  the 
forwanled  to  District  Inspector  forwards  it  to  the  managers  of  the  school,  to  save 
wlioolf.  raisiuiderstandings.     Mr.  Geffcken  reports  that  where  this  is  done,  he 

has  genera'ly  found  a  marked  improvement  on  a  second  visit;  where 
it  is  not  do  le,  the  first  visit  has  produced  no  beneficial  effect. 

Model  With  respect  to  Model  'Drawing,  I  can  entirely   corroborate    Mr, 

drawing.  Geffcken'a  remarks.  Far  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  necessity  of 
every  scholar  having  a  fair  view  of  the  model.  At  times  I  have  found 
the  boys  in  desks  three  and  four  deep,  the  boys  at  tbe  back  jumping 
up  from  time  to  lime  to  get  a  view  over  the  heads  of  their  comrades. 
Again,  sufficient  attention  ia  not  paid  to  the  boys  drawing  what  they 
actually  see;  in  more  than  one  instance  I  have  found  an  exercise 
handed  up  which  was  done  entirely  from  memory  of  the  same  model 
taken  from  another  point  of  view.  This  is  a  fault  which  is  undis- 
coverable  after  the  boys  have  left  their  places,  and  which,  therefore, 
demands  much  personal  attention.  In  connection  with  this,  I  heard 
a  story  from  a  teacher  of  very  high  ability  in  this  branch,  that  at  the 
official  examination,  finding  bimseli  placed  in  a  relation  to  the  model 
which  he  thought  unsatisfactory,  he  drew  it  from  a  totally  different 
and  imaginary  point  oE  view,  and  passed  with  flying  colours  I 
Bath  Mr.  Curry,   who  boasts  the  luxury  of  a  Sub-Inspector  specially 

putrict.         trained  in  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  favours  me  with   the 
following  remarks  on  Drawing  : — 

"Since  Ilast  had  to  write  a  report  on  the  district , a  change  has  been 
made  in  the  manner  in  which  drawing  is  inspected.  1  do  i;ot  think  the 
work  has  suffered  from  the  change.  Speaking  generally,  progress  in 
drawing  is  well  maintained,  and  its  educational  value  is  oocoming  more 
appreciated.  In  the  few  cases  where  the  results  are  disappointing,  failure 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  are  unable  to  foster  and  maintain 
the  habits  of  careful  observation,  of  thorougbness  and  attention  to  detailn 
which  the  subject  requires.  Tbe  use  of  freehand  copies  introducing 
principles  of  elementaiV  design  in  the  upper  standards  is  having  good 
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results.  We  find  it  a  good  plan  to  encourage  the  cUldren,  even  in  the 
lower  ataadarda,  to  mikedr&wings  from  eurroundLng  objecui,  and  to  urge 
tbem  occa^ionftllv  to  draw  from  msm^ry  and  ioia^nitioa.  We  notice  that 
the  creative  faculty  ia  often  more  prominent  in  the  younger  thin  in  the 
older  scholars." 

Needlework. 

Ill  the  matter  of  needlework,  Mr.  Mostyn  Pryce  attributes  a  great  Boornemoath 
improvement  in  method  to  the  operation  of  visits  without  notice,  under  Ketrict. 
Art.  S4  (b).  CoUeutive  teaching  by  demonstration  lessons  has  largely 
superaeded  the  individual  teaohing,  and  moat  schools  are  now  well 
ei{uipped  with  diagrams  and  sheets.  Mr.  Gordon  also  gives  a  satis- 
factory account  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Fisher  is  also  satisfied.  Mr. 
Ktreatfeild  reports  less  favourably,  and 

"  laments  that  the  needlework  is  so  seldom  made  really  practical.  It  is 
the  exception  to  find  woik  brought  from  home  to  school,  and  the  elder 
giria,  even  when  capable  needlewomen,  are  rarely  employed  at  home." 

My  own  experience,  ^o  far  as  it  goes,  is  not  very  favourable.     The  Taunton 
time  allotted  to  it  has  been  more  and  more  restricted,  until  in  some  I'Mtrict. 
places    the  teachers  offer  only  a    nominal   two  hours  a  week,  while 
modem  methods  for  shortening  the  instruction  have  not  been  adopted. 
Moreover  there  is  too  much  evidence  that  the  fundamental  instruction  in 
hemming  and  seaming  is  slurred  over,  and  any  blundering  in  manipn- 
lation  overlooked  so  long  as  the  completed  stitches  are  passable.     A 
common  fault  incidental  to  this  sort  of  negligence  is  the  absence  of 
thimbles ;  in  one  giria'  school  the  young  ones  were  reported  to  have 
struck  against  thimbles  on  the  ground  ttiat  they  had  not  been  required 
in  the  infant  school.     In  the  more  populous  phices  the  existence  of 
collective  lessons  is  somewhat  better  known,  but  I  have  been  shocked 
at  the  pupil  teachers'  confession  in  a  school  of  some  2CX)  children  that 
they  had  never  even  heard   of  a  demonstration  lesson.     I    fear  we  Need  of  out- 
shall  not  be  able  to  keep  up  a  really  good  standard  in  this  subject  ?"**  ""S^' 
without  more  local  help  and  interest.     Time  was  when  the  ladies  made  '^^j.^. 
the  lives  of  some  of  us  rather  a  burden  by  their  complaints  of  official 
negligence  on  this  subject;  but  they  seem,  like  unthrifty  soldiers,  to 
have  fired  away  all  their  ammunition  at  the  beginning  of  the  action  ; 
at  any  rate,  autre  letups,  autren  nueurs. 

Cookery. 

Mr.   Mostyn  Pryce  reports  that  there  are  two   centres  for  Cookei'j-  Boumeinoalh 
instruction  in  Bournemouth  and  Poole.     It  has  not  been  found  possible  Oistrivc 
to  grade  the  instrucdon  satisfactorily,  verj-  few  girls  remaining  for  a 
second  year.     But — 

"On  the  whole  these  cookery  classes  are  probably  something  more  than 
a  mere  pastime ;  rather  more  than  half  of  the  scholars  seem  to  practiau 
cooking  at  home." 

He  also  states  that  Cookery  is  taught  in  two  rural  schools  by  the 
school  teachers.  Unfortimately,  the  more  useful  and  economical  dishes 
are  by  no  means  so  popular  as  cakes  and  pastry. 

In  my  own  district  of  West  Somerset  there  aie  several  useful 
cookery  aohoola,  notably  at  Weston  and  at  Wellington.  The  instnic- 
lion  by  a  special  teacher  is  obviously  far  preferable  to  that  by  a  membei- 
of  the  school  staff,  especially  if  she  be  the  head  teacher,  whose  time  is 
far  too  valuable  to  06  thus  monopolised  by  a  small  class.     The  com~ 
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bination  (A  practical  cookery  iritb  the  theories  of  domestic  economy   . 
seemed  to  me  to  be  well  carried  out  at  the  WelUogton  classes  under 
Miss  Walrond.     I  hope  the  time  has  come  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
last  named  subject,  one-half  of  which  should  be  relegated  to  cookery 
and  the  other  to  needlework. 

l^aaiidiT,  Laundry  classes  exist  at  Weston,  but  I  have  no  report  of  any  else- 

where. 

I.aMniakiDg.  ^\f_  Cowie  reports  the  establishment  of  lace-making  classes  at 
Honiton  and  Beer,  "and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  do  something  to 
aid  the  revival  of  this  noted  local  indnatry." 

Music. 

The  musical  capacity  in  Western  schools  is  not  their  strongest  point. 
There  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  careful  work,  especially  in  the  towns,  but 
neither  voice  nor  ear  is  up  to  the  average,  aa  I  know  it.  The  following 
remarks  of  Mr.  England,  Sub-Inspector,  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
and  may  be  taken  aa  fairly  applicable  to  the  Division : — 

"  During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
schools  in  which  singing  by  note  has  been  taught,  hut  there  has  not  been  a 
proportionate  improvement  in  the  singing ;  the  voices  remain  rauanu, 
and  the  pitch  drops,  until  a  new  key-note  becomos  an  absolute  neces- 

No  doubt  more  voice-training  is  needed,  in  addition  to  -rope-ladder 
work  on  the  modulator.  Mr.  England  recommends  a  form  of  ear 
training,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Constructive  Music,  and  which 
consists  of  naming  and  writing  down  each  sound  in  some  well-known 
tune.  I  have  tried  it  myself  with  "  God  Save  the  Queen,"  but  I  cannot 
say  much  for  the  result. 

Phfnical  Mr.  Fisher  says  : — 

"  "  Physical  exercises  are  certainly  receiving  more  attention ;  the  Bodmin 

Board  has  even  built  a  drill  hall  and  furnished  it  as  a  gymnaaium.  I  aui 
glad  also  to  note  the  Plymouth  Begent  Street  Higher  Grade  Boys  Board 
School  has  a  flourishing  sports  club,  a  very  desirable  means  of  stiuulating 
uprii  de  corps,  as  common  in  secondary  as  new  in  elementary  schools." 

In  my  own  district  I  observe  that  a  football  is  a  very  common  part 
of  school  furniture.  Cricket  apparatus  is  far  less  common,  but  I  do  not 
gather  that  adult  cricket  ia  carried  on  to  any  ^reat  extent  in  the 
villages.  Military  movements,  extension  exercises,  dumbbell  drill 
and  such-like  are  to  be  seen  in  the  more  populous  places, 
and  the  rural  teachers,  on  the  whole,  do  their  best  to  carry  ont 
the  intentions  of  the  Coda.  The  tendency  to  follow  a  book  rather 
than  to  understand  the  ratitmtde  of  the  exercises  and  carry  them  out 
intelligently,  is  not  peculiar  to  this  branch  of  educaticm. 


(ieneraJ  Vuw      I  have  now  completed  the  survey  of  the  condition  ot  Elementary 

of  ihs  wiHk    Education  in  this  Division  upon  the  materials  before  me.     I  have  not 

lli^tm.        scrupled  to  state  the  adverse  criticisms  of  my  colleagues  and  myself 

where  they  appeared  to  be  needed ;  and  it  is  only  fair,  on  the  other 

hand,  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  work  that  has  been  done 
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Upon  the  nsture  and  extent  of  the  influence  of  the  Board  of  Educa-  luepecton' 
tion  through  H.M.  Inapectors  it  is  not  my  busioees  nor  my  intention  ""i  Chief 
to  make  any  detailed  observations.  But  in  the,  only  "  circuit "  that  I  '^^"^^^  * 
hare  been  able  to  hold,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  hard  vorkgoine  on 
in  every  direction,  and  with  the  keen  interest  generally  displavea  by 
my  colleagues  of  all  ranks  in  the  practical  application  of  the  iaeas  of 
the  day  to  the  schools  under  their  jurisdiction.  Whether  the  amount 
of  travelling  imposed  on  them  by  the  new  regulations  and  by  the 
growth  of  continuation  schools  coulci  not  be  lessened  by  some  re- 
adjustment of  beundaries,  baaed  rather  upon  the  system  of  railways 
than  upon  Poor  Law  Divisions,  is  a  matter  for  serious  but  separate 
consideration.  The  relations  between  managers  and  teachers  on  one 
side,  and  the  inspectorate  on  the  other,  to  which  Mr.  Giordon  desires 
Co  give  his  personal  testimony,  are  very  satiRfactory,  though  so  far  as 
managers  are  concerned,  they  are  a  good  deal  crippled  by  the  operation 
of  Art.  84  (b). 

As  regards  myself,  I  can  safely  say  that  I  have  learnt  far  more  by 
my  visits  to  my  collei^gues  than  I  was  able  to  impart,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  a  circular  tour  of  this  description  should  be  made 
an  eseential  part  of  the  training  of  every  young  Inspector  after  leaving 
his  training  ground  and  before  taking  an  independent  (iiarge. 

Next,  as  to  the  schools.  The  Teachers  are  an  industrious  and  eon-  T«acliers. 
^ientious  class.  The  registration  is  invariably  honest,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,  careful  and  trustworthy.  The  methods  and  orpanisation  at 
times  need  entire  revision  to  adapt  them  to  new  ideas  ;  and  yet  in  these 
cases  it  is  often  better  to  leave  "  pretty  well "  alone.  New  ideas  percolate 
el(wly,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  clay  in  Wessex.  However,  if  there 
are  points  of  deficiency,  there  is  also  much  good  work  done  which  does 
not  admit  of  catalogue  and  report.  The  children  are  clean,  -well  fed,  and 
tidy  in  all  the  rui-al  parts,  though  there  are  town  slums.  They  are 
somewhat  slow  of  thought  and  a  trifle  lazy,  but  teachable  and  pains 
taking,  and  always  ready  for  a  laugh. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  general  educational  condition  of  the  Division,  L  Kdacatoual 
«bould  describe  it  as  forging  slowly  ahead,  rather  under  the  influence  condition, 
of  a  "  tide  that  moving  seems  asleep "  than  under  actual  stress  of 
steam,  or  even  of  canvas.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  eath  little  vessel, 
with  its  freight  of  young  souls,  gradually  waking  up  to  the  influence 
of  the  stream,  bringing  her  head  round  to  the  new  direction,  and  finally 
yielding  slowly  to  the  impulse  of  the  new  current.  But  at  the 
rate  at  which  the  world  is  going  it  is  a  question  whether  we  can  tnist 
to  drifting  alone.  A  real  motive  power  is  neednH.  and  that  must  te, 
And  can  only  be,  given  through  the  Teachers. 

It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  see  what  has  been  already  done  in 
the  Division  for  improving  them  as  a  class. 

PcFiL  Tbachehs. 

Mr.  Mostyn  Pryoe  reports : — 

"The  Bournemouth  P.  T.  centre  has  boem  in  full  working  order  since  Bonniemontfa 
Novemlwr,  1898,  and  has  done  meat  successful  work  under  its  firtt  uutrict. 
Princijial ;  eeventj-seven  students,  including  teachers  under  Art.  66,  were 
on  the  books  up  to  December,  1890,  and  the  numbers  increasing.  If  sjiecial 
premifca  were  built  by  the  Boarnemoutb  Voluntary  Schools  As.'sociation,  it 
would  place  the  centre  on  a  better  and  more  permanent  basis.  The  centre 
is  supported  by  the  fee  of  £3  per   litudent,    and  half  the  grant  under 
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Art.  lOS.  The  papers  worked  by  the  students  at  the  GovernmeDt  Exami- 
nation showed  a  generally  higher  and  more  uniform  level  of  attainments 
than  are  found  elsewhere.  But  so  long  as  the  finances  of  the  centre  are 
)Ured,  there  is  a  temptation  to  manufacture  a  supply  of  studenta  for 
,  and  this  has  actually  occurred.    The  depletion  of  the  schod 


Its  support, 
Btafftooisadifficoltr, 

the  centre  together." 


n  afternoons  when  all  the  junior  staff  are  absent  at 


Bath  Some  improvement  in  organisation  is  evidently  needed  to  meet  this 

District,         jiijg  difficulty,  on  the  type  of  the  system  described  by  Mr.  Cuny.     He 

gays: — 

"The  pupil  teachers  of  the  district  are,  I  consider,  making  very  satis' 
factory  progress.  Day  classes  for  their  instruction  have  been  for  some 
time  at  work  both  at  Swindon  and  Bath,  and  are  meeting  with  considerable 
success.  In  West  Wilts  there  has  been  for  some  years  a  Pupil  Teachers' 
Improvement  Association,  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupil  teachers  in 
remote  country  schools.  Lately  it  has  been  felt  that  more  should  be  done 
for  these  country  pupil  teachers,  and  day  classes  for  them  have  been 
recently  formed  at  Trowbridge.  All  pupil  teachers  and  candidates  attend 
the  classes  on  Saturday  mornings,  and  ou  one  other  morning  during  the 
week.  The  caodidatea  attend  on  Monday  ;  the  first  year  on  Tuesday,  the 
second  year  ou  Wednesday,  scholarship  candidates  on  Thursday,  and  on 
Friday  the  Mistress  spends  the  day  at  Warminster,  giving  instruction  to 
pupil  teachers  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  the  trainti  do  not  suit  for  them  t-> 
cometoTronbridge.  After  the  Centre  hae  become  established,  I  hope  it  will 
be  found  possible  for  the  pupil  teachers,  especially  those  in  the  second  year 
and  those  preparing  for  scholarship  eiaminitions,  to  spend  a  whole  day  at 
the  Centre.  The  fee  charged  is  four  guineas  a  year  for  pupil  teachers,  and 
three  guineas  for  the  candidates,  and  the  Committee  agree  to  pay  at  least 
half  the  railway  expenses  of  each  pupil  teacher  and  candidate  to  and  from 
the  centre.  At  present  there  are  a  few  pupil  tpochers  in  remote  schools 
who  find  it  impossible  to  attend  this  class,  but  I  hope  soon  that  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  for  bringing  in  even  those." 

Mr.  Cowie  reports : — 

Exeter  and  "  About  one-half  oC  the  puoil  teachers  are  taught  in  the  Exeter  Central 
Barnstaple  classes.  These  have  one  afternoon  at  the  class,  besides  their  evening 
District.  lessons  on  other  days.     There  is  also  a  small  rentre  at  Barnstaple,  con- 

ducted by  the  head  teachers  of  the  schools  in  the  town.  There  appears  to 
be  a  falling  off  of  the  quality  of  the  candidates  for  pupil -teacherahips, 
some  of  the  girls  presented  knowing  nothing  of  geography  and  history.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  more  liberal  curriculum  of  the  Code  of  1900  will  do 
.something  to  remedy  this." 

Tannton  In  the  West  Somerset  District  there  aro  no  pupil  teacher  centres 

District.  strictly  speaking,  although  there  are  two  or  three  local  associations  of 

teachers  who  pool  their  pupil  teachers  and  their  instruction.  This 
arrangement  has  its  conveniences  for  the  teachers,  but  does  not,  in  my 
opinion  conduce  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  pupil  teachers.  If  any- 
thing, it  affects  unfavourably  the  small  residuum  of  instruction  left  to 
the  school  teacher.  There  are  also  Satiurday  classes  in  mathematics, 
science,  and  drawing  at  Taunton,  Wells,  and  Yeovil  (to  which 
Bridgwater  and  Weston-auper-Mare  have  been  added  during  the  now 
current  year).  These  are  supported  by  the  County  Education  Com- 
mittee, and  instructed  by  teachers  approved  by  the  Director  of  Tech- 
nical Education.  In  the  science  classes  it  is  to  be  noted  that  laboratory 
work  is  made  compulsory.  An  cKcellent  scheme  has  been  derised  for 
'  ■  ellinj 
Locesi 
much  on  financial  grounds,  as  from 
accommodation. 


the  very  defective  local  railway 
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The  fact  that  the  new  regulations  as  to  the  employment  and  instruc-  EffMt  of 
tion  of  pupil  teaohera  are  incompatible  with  their  full  use  on  the  staff  of  reducad 
rural  schools  is  beginning  to  make   itself    felt.      Ordinary   school  |^"^™'^f"P*' 
managers,  both  Voluntary  and  under  Boards,  are  beginning  to  be  alive  eJI^io™ent. 
to    the   fact   that   their   business  is  to  keep  schools,   and  not  junior 
training  colleges.      Thus  the  much-abused   "  Art.  68'ers  "  are  coming  jaachera 
more  and  more  into  prominence.      I  notice  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  ondei 
Mostyn  Pryce  mentions   them    specially  among   those  who   use   the  Article  68. 
Bournemouth  Central  School,  and  this  I  apprehend  is  the  conaumma- 
tion    to  which  we    ought   to  loot      So  far  as  country   schools  are 
concerned  the  introduction  of  this  class  of  teachers  has  been,  in  my 
opinion,  something  of  an  advance,  enabling  managers  to  utilise  local 
skill  of  a  certain  sort,  and  setting  the  current  against  the  use  of  imma- 
ture  material.      It   shoidd,  however,    be   made   very   clear  to   these 
teachers  under  Article  68  that  ihey  personally  acquire  no  status  there- 
under, but  are  simply  licensed  by  the  Inspector  for  a  special  purpose. 
I  have  had  occasion  to  point  this  out  to  candidates  who  have  presented 
themselves  for  recognition  in  some  small  mral  school,  with  a  view  to 
transferring  themselves  immediately  as  approved  teachers  to  a  school 
of  greater  numbers. 

In  my  own  district  of  West  Somerset  valuable  assistance  is  given  Somniw 
by  the  County  Council  through  the  summer  classes,  held  at  Weston  clasou  In 
super-Mare  during   August.      They  are  intended  to  bear  specially  on  ^Hl""*'  '^ 
the  continuation  school  work ;   but  they  cannot  but  be  of  value  for 
more  general  training.     The  subjects  taken  are  agriculture,   experi- 
mental  science,   drawing,    clay- modelling,    wood-carving,    and    dress- 
cutting.     A  similar  institution  exists  in  Wiltshire,  of  which  Mr.  Curry 
gives  the  very  favourable  report  which  I  have  already  quoted. 

Another  step  might  be  taken  for  the  improvement;  of  teachers  in  Possibility  of 
method  and  organisation  which  I  fancy  would  be  of  some  effect.     We  r«cogtiiiiiuK 
already  make   a   distinction   between    principals   as   licensed   or   not  K>me  schoolii 
licensed,  for  the  instruction  of  pupil  teachers  ;  why  should  we  not  go  f^^"^""^ 
a  'Step    further,   and  encourage   the   ablest    of    them    to    undertaie  njeSod."" 
officially  the  training  of  assistants,  certificated  or  otherwise,  in  method 
and  organisation  !     The  principal  approved  for  this  purpose  would  be 
one  who  could  show  that  he  enfon^  on  hia  aasistants  the  habit  of 
iweparation,  that  he  gave  personal  superintendence  to  their  work  in 
class,  and  that  he  was  equally  successful  in  practice  as  well  versed  in 
the  theory    of  education.     The  approval   of   the  District    Inspectors 
might  be  controlled   to   some    extent    by   occasional  visits  from  the 
Inspectors  of  Training  Colleges,  and  some  honorarium  might  be  given 
to  tDe  Head  Teacher  for  every  assistant  who  received  a  favourable 
report  on  the  result  of  his  or  her  year's  trainitig. 

This  idea  has  not  exactly  the  merit  of  novelty.  I  suppose  we  haie 
all  of  us  recommended  teachers  to  pay  visits  to  other  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction  in  these  points,  as  described  by  Mr.  Milman  on 
p.  2&5  of  l^t  year's  Report ;  but  our  recommendations  are  not  of  much 
avail  against  the  natural  shyness  to  ask  a  favour  of  a  strange  teacher. 
I  would  venture  to  add  an  expression  of  my  own  personal  opinion  that 
the  first   year  at  least   of  every  Ceri:ificated   Teacher's    career  should  \ 

be  spent  bv  him  or  her  as  AssisWnt ;  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  the 
Jumor  staff  would  then  be  considerably  lessened,  and  even  in  school* 
not  licensed,  as  above  suggeBted,  a  good  deal  of  the  rawness  of  the 
newly-passed  teacher  would  be  diBBip^«d. 
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Continuation  Schoois. 

BonmeiDoath     Mr.  Mostyn  Prvce  reports  that  the  number  of  the  (XHitinualion 
Diatrkt.  schools  ia  still  on  the  increase — he  had  eighty-six  <mi  his  list  for  1899- 

1900,  taking  a  very  large  variety  of  subjects.  He  thinks  that  pdiysi-  - 
ology,  with  its  surgical  diagrams  and  necessarily  rather  delicate  treat- 
ment, is  scarcely  a  subject  for  rustic  boys,  and  that  botany  mii^  profit- 
ably change  places  from  the  town  to  the  country  (I  am  not  sure  that  I 
agree  entirely  on  this  last  point),  otherwise  he  considers  that  the  ■uV 
jects  have  been  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  scholais.  Physical  exer- 
cises and  drill,  with  music,  have  been  very  popular  at  Weymouth  ; 
wood-carving,  carpentry.  Mid  basket-making  have  proved  ^tractive 
elsewhere.  He  atiatea  that  while  the  rules  of  the  Dorset  County  Council 
have,  up  to  1900,  been  somewhat  more  encouraging  to  the  continuation 
schools  than  those  ol  the  Hants  authority,  the  fact  that  these  schools 
continue  so  flourishing,  and  that  so  much  has  bocm  done,  especially  in 
Dorset,  to  provide  each  village  with  a  contitiuation  cdaas,  is  entirely  due 
to  the  liberality  of  the  County  Councils ;  but  he  expresses  hia  fear  that 
the  new  rules  for  the  coming  season  will  not  work  equally  well.  He 
finds  reason  to  complain  of  the  active  and  passive  discouragement  of 
evening  classes  by  School  Boards,  and  as  to  Article  8  of  the  Continua- 
tion Schools  Code,  prohibiting  the  registration  of  younger  scholars  not 
in  possession  of  labour  certificates,  he  points  out  that  of  this  claae,  boys 
for  whom  above  all  the  evening  scho^  is  needed,  mostly  fail  in  their 
attempt  to  pass  their  standard  as  a  Bort  trf  entrance  examination  to  the 
evening  school,  and  are  thus  cut  off  from  ite  benefit*.  (Logically,  they 
should  then  be  remitted  back  to  the  day  school ;  but  practically  this 
rarely  occurs.) 

SbMborne  ^'''-  Gwdon  repcrts  that  he  and  his  sub-inspector  have  visited  ninety- 

Diatrict.  nine  continuation  schools  in  the  period,  and  very  justly  complains  oi  the 

addition  to  his  labours  thereby  involved. 

"  A  glance  at  the  subje<;ts  taught  reveals  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Tooi'e 
advanced  of  them  are  still  out  of  reach  of  the  majority,  the  purely  elemen- 
tary work  having  been  mostly  discarded  ;  thus  the  number  o*  departments 
taking  reading  and  writing  was  only  four  ^  writing  and  composition,  five  ; 
arithmetic,  ten.  Geography  was  taught  ia  fifty-five  departments,  commer- 
cial geography  in  tuxteen,  commercial  arithmetic  in  fifty-one,  drawing  in 
forty-seven,  mensuration  in  twenty-two,  vocal  music  in  eighteen,  needle- 
work in  thirty-one,  domestic  economy  in  sixteen,  Hnd  wood-carving  in 
twenty-four  (sixteen  other  subjects  are  tahcn  here  and  there).  This  is  a 
great  advance  upon  the  work  of  the  three  previous  years,  as  the  number 
of  students  has  continued  to  grow,  and  the  acboola  have  become  continua- 
tion schools  in  reality  ;  the  result  mnet  be  coDBideied  eminently  satis- 
factory. Many  lads  now  go  into  the  evening  school  straight  from  the  day 
school,  and  a  raising  of  the  standard  of  work  is  apparent  eveiywbere.  The 
attendance  ia  in  most  cases  very  regular,  tbe  return  of  tbe  school  fees 
and  the  award  of  a  certificate  by  the  Central  Authorities  ba%iug  bud  a 
very  good  effect." 

j{jtl,  Mr.  Curry  reports  that  his  130  continuation  schools  are  do-nggood 

District.  and  valuable  work,  but  he  states  that  the  attendance  in  Bath  contrasts 

very  unfavourably  with  that  of  the  remainder  of  the  district. 

"Arithmetic  is  the  raoat  popular  subject,  but  it  is  not  always  suitably 
taught,  owing  to  the  inabifity  of  some  teachers  to  shake  off  their  day 
school  methods.  Shorthand  and  book  keeping  are  declining  in  popularity 
in  the  country  schools,  showing  that  more  discrimination  ia  being  shown 
in  the  choice  of  subjects." 
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The  r^ular  falling  olT  of  attendance  after  a  few  weeks  he  attributes 
in  pfwt  to  the  insufficient  attention  paid  to  the  comfort  of  the  scholars, 
who  are  often  kept  waiting  in  cold  and  darkness. 

Mr.  Cowie  reports  125  continiuition  schools  in  his  district,  nearly  EiM«r 
all,  except  in  Exeter,  aided  by  the  County  Councils.  One  encouraging  l*"*™''- 
feature  is  the  large  and  increasing  number  of  scholars  who  attend 
year  after  year.  In  his  opinion  one  visit  is  generally  sufficient  for  the 
adequate  inspection  of  the  School,  unless  taere  are  a  large  number 
of  subjects,  or  where  the  first  visit  reveals  an  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  gives  the  number  of  his  continuation  schools  as  66.  ^fr**"* 
He  thinks  that  the  number  might  be  increased  but  for  the  tendency  of  nSutot. 
head  teachers  in  the  day  school  to  monopolise  the  instruction  to  the 
exclusion  of  capable  assistants  to  whom  the  small  remuneration  would 
be  of  more  value.  (I  may  aay  that  I  agree  with  this  criticism,  not 
only  on  the  ground  mentioned,  but  because  the  work  needs  all  the 
physical  energy  of  youth.)  He  also  notices  that  the  elementary 
subjecta,  though  still  in  many  cases  the  most  needed,  have  almost 
entirely  dropped  out,  only  seven  schools  taking  one  or  other  of  them, 
owing  to  the  disability  laid  on  the  County  Council  to  mi^e  grants  on 
that  account.  The  "  English  "  subjects  nave  also  for  the  same  reason 
alm(Ht  entirely  dropped  out  The  large  majority  take  one  or  more  of 
the  so-called  commercial  subjects.  Mr.  mlkinson  regrets  that  the 
number  of  cookery  classes  is  still  only  nine.  A  laundry  class,  doing 
good  work  at  Totnes,  has  been  closed  for  want  of  a  teacher,  a  deficiency 
which,  he  thinks,  might  have  been  made  good  by  the  School  Board. 

He  reports  that — 
"  ID  SMDC  of  the  schools  the  teachins  ia  able  and  intelligent,  the  scholars 
interested  in  their  studies,  and  the  discipline  admirable.  Such  schools, 
however,  are  not  the  rule,  nor  can  they  be  under  present  conditions ;  they 
receive  no  ■  encouragement  from  their  Boards  and  voluntary  school 
managers,  and  the  teachers  have  to  take  the  entire  financial  risk  on  their 
own  shoulders." 

(By  this  I  understand  the  risk  that  the  numbers  should  drop  below 
the  County  Council  limits,  owing  to  unattractiveness,  and  thus  the 
work  BO  far  done  by  the  teachers  entirely  thrown  anay.)  The  schools 
are  also  hampered  by  the  rules  of  the  County  Council  forbidding  work 
to  bo  continued  for  more  than  a  certain  number  of  hours,  and  by  the 
limit  of  numbers.     Thus — 


In  Mr.  Wilkinson's  opinion  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  abolish  the 
17s.  ^d.  limit,  and  pay  by  block  grants. 

Mr.  Fisher  presents  me  with  a  very  valuable  and  detailed  report  on  Pljmontli 
his  Continuation  Schools,  131  in  number,  forty-eight  town  schools  and  District. 
eighty-tbi'oe  in  the  country.  The  subjects  taken  in  the  town  schools 
are  principally  arithmetic  (thirty-nine  schools),  reading  and  writing,  or 
writing  and  composition  (forty-seven),  but  in  addition  to  these  almost 
the  entire  curriculum  ia  covered  in  one  town  school  or  another,  with 
the  exception  of  physiography,  elementary  physics  and  chemistry, 
and  agriculture.  In  the  country  schools  arithmetic  occurs  in  forty- 
five,  one  of  the  writing  subjects  in  forty-eight,  mensuration  in  thirty- 
four.  The  subjects  omitted  in  all  country  schools  are  recitation, 
English  language,  French,  Euclid,  mechanics,  magnetism,  and  com. 
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mercutl  correspondence.  Under  phyaiography  appears  one  school, 
under  elemenUu'y  pbysica  &nd  agriculture  two,  The  number  of 
Bubjects  taken  ranges,  in  the  town  schools,  from  two  to  twelve  j  in  the 
country  schools,  from  two  to  six ;  but  about  half  the  town  schools  and 
bnro-thirds  of  the  country  schools  are  contented  with  three  or  four. 

He  says  further : — 

"  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  elemeutAry  aubjecte  are  much  more  often 
taken  both  in  town  and  country  schools  than  any  other  except  mensuration, 
which  is  largely  taken  in  the  latter. 

"  Commercial  arithmetic  and  commercial  geography  are  taken  in  country 
Bchools  with  an  eye  to  the  County  Council  grant. 

"  Ft  is  a  curious  phenomenon  that  agriculture,  presumably  introduced 
into  the  Code  for  the  country  schools,  is  taken  by  two  only  out 
of  eighty-three,  and  that  horticulture  is  not  taken  at  alt. 

"  There  is  no  fact  which  shows  more  clearly  that  our  course  of  training 
and  examination  has  not  provided  ua  with  teachers  specially  fitted  to  deal 
with  a  country,  as  distinct  from  a  town  population. 

"  From  the  civic  point  of  view  it  is  sad  to  see  that  *  The  Life  and  Dntiee 
of  a  Citizen '  has  received  bo  little  attention.  The  Plymouth  Board  for 
some  time  organised  lectures  on  the  suhject,  which  in  the  preceding  session 
reached  a  considerable  number  of  scholars,  but  it  has  now  been  dropped. 
Nowhere  in  the  district  has  it  received  attention  in  the  past  session. 
Apparently  the  average  teacher  is  not  qualified  to  teach  it,  or  he  feels  that 
it  is  unattractive. 

"  In  the  report  of  the  Plymnath  Board  as  to  the  ages  of  the  scholars 
registered  in  the  evening  schools  in  the  borough  organised  by  the  Board  I 
tind  the  following ;— 


Under 

13  to 

15  to 

17  to 

19  to 

Over   1 

Total. 

13. 

15 

17. 

19. 

21. 

■    i 

Year  end-l 

1 

S"'":] 

25 

319 

309 

131 

78 

179 

1,041 

year        -} 

105 

476 

603 

219 

100 

175 

1,673 

The  only  difference  in  the  educational  circumetances  of  the  two  yeara  has 
been  the  inipoeition  of  a  small  fee  this  year,  with  a  view  to  securing  bond 
Jich  scholars. 

"  The  point  that  strikes  one  most  in  these  figures,  and  in  my  experience 
of  evening  schools  generally,  is  the  enormous  waste  of  labour  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers. 

"  They  teach— almost  without  exception— most  industriously  and  care- 
fidly.  but  the  irregular  attendance  minimises  the  results  of  tneir  efforts. 
The  Plymouth  Board  has  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to  make  their  schools 
a  success,  but  the  record  is  not  as  satiafactorr  as  it  should  be.  The 
ouuntry  Evening  Schools  depend  largely  on  the  grants  made  by  the 
County  Councils,  and  if  thev  had  merely  the  grante  of  the  Board  of 
Education  a  large  number  would  undoubtedly  flicker  out. 

"In  Devonshire  the  Technical  Instruction  Committees  of  the  County 
Council  guarantee  to  tDe  teacbers  of  the  Evening  Schools  under  tboir 
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scheme  a  niiniinum  of  3*.  an  hoar,  so  that  when  the  Government  gnat 
fails  (as  it  usually  does)  to  reach  tbia  amount,  the  Couacil  makes  it  ap. 
Id  the  part  of  Devon  witiiiu  my  district  twenty-five  departmenta  have 
been  worked  under  this  scheme,  and  in  sis  of  them  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
wood  carving  has  been  taught  For  this  sabject  the  Council  supplies  tools 
and  models.  I  wish  that  this  art  were  more  often  taught.  When  the 
rudimentB  have  been  mastered  it  can  bs  practised  at  home,  and  would  help 
many  a  winter  evening  to  pass  (rfeasantly. 

"  Mr.  Moyle,  the  Examiner  and  Inspector  of  the  Committee  states  (and  I 
fully  agree  wiih  him)  that  continuity  should  be  the  guiding  principle  of 
these  schools.  By  this  is  meant  that  the  school  should  provide  a  con- 
tinuous and  pennanent  curriculum  and  that  the  scholars  should  persist  in 
their  attendance  year  hy  year,  maatering  first  one  step  and  then  the  next, 
until  subject  after  subject  has  been  acquired.  Too  often  a  subject  in 
taken  up  one  year  and  dropped  the  next,  and  as  a  rule  the  schemes  of 
instruction  seem  to  be  drawn  up  merely  with  a  few  to  tiding  over  the 
current  session,  a  hand-to-mouth'  policy  which  does*  not  lead  to  enduring 
results. 

"  But  the  weak  point  is  just  the  want  of  persistent  attendance  ;  and  Mr. 
Moyte's  report  elites  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  large  proportion 
of  the  scholars  cantinue  to  attend  year  after  year  without  intermission. 
Statistics  on  this  point  would  undoubtedly  be  valuable.  Mr.  Moyle  also 
says  that  the  school  ought  not  theoretically  to  be  burdened  with  scholars 
who,  through  ignorance  of  the  three  elementary  subjects,  cannot  possibly 
benefit  bymuch  of  the  instruction  given,  and  who  finally  leave,  diacomfitcil 
and  irritAted  by  their  failure,  sometimes  after  hindering  and  demoralisi"g 
the  other  scholars.  If  this  be  the  case  of  these  unfortunates  \  agree,  but 
I  should  be  sorry  if  well-moaning  adulta,  however  ignorant,  should  not  be 
admitted  and  continue  as  members  of  these  schools. 

aid,  before  seeing  his  report, 
1  subjects  are  taught  either 

not  at  all  or  seldom,  because  few  of  the  teachers  are  qualified  to  give 

inatruction  in  them, 

"1  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  mport  of  the 
Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  the  County  of  Cornwall,  as  it  is  not 
yet  out  of  the  hands  of  the  printer.  Mr.  Gill,  the  Organising  Secretary, 
tells  me  that  the  schools  are  lar^ly  managed  in  hia  county  by  local  com- 
mittees, and  that  the  remuneration  of  the  teachers  is  largely  left  in  their 
hands.  The  number  of  Schools  in  the  Cornish  part  of  my  district  so 
receiving  aatiiabLnce  is  forty-four.  In  nearly  every  case  grant-s  are  also 
made  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

"  My  own  experience  of  Evening  Schools  is  now  considerable,  as  I  have 
personally  visited  a  large  number  since  I  took  charge  of  the  district.  I 
cannot  say  I  find  a  strong  note  of  '  continuation.' 

"  Scholars  who  attend  both  Day  and  Evening  Schools  are  frequent.  In 
the  '  Three  Towns '  there  are  Evening  Schools,  where  almost,  if  not  qnit«, 
all  the  scholars  attend  the  Day  Schools  as  well,  and  there  is  a  conaiderablp 
Hprinkliiig  of  young  scholars  who,  after  a  bre*k  more  or  lesi  long  in  their 
education,  come  to  Evening  Schools  to  make  up  lost  ground,  or  to  take 
some  new  subject,  such  a.1  shorthand.  There  are  also  adults  who,  in 
many  cases,  are  sJmost  beginning  ovt  again  the  work  they  did  at 
Hchool  long  ago.  But  I  do  not  find  sufficiently  often  the  scholar  who  goes 
to  the  e\'eDing  schools  as  soon  aa  he  leaves  the  day  school.  In  many 
casc^,  as  the  evening  school  lasts  for  six  months  only,  he  is  unable  to  do  so. 
In  the  case  of  the  country  evening  schools  there  are  many  difficulties,  chief 
amongst  which  is  the  precarious  attendance.  A  band  of  hope  meeting,  a 
si>ecial  si^rvice  at  church  or  chapel,  a  dancing  claasj  a  concert,  anything,  in 
short,  that  breaks  the  monotony  of  village  life,  distracts  the  scholar  and 
ruins  the  attendance.  The  average  scholar  probably  argues  that  he  can 
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go  to  school  at  an;  time  ;  but  that  the  other  distractions  must  be  taken  as 
they  come.  They,  and  the  •chooi  alike,  aerve  to  pass  the  time.  Conse- 
quently, the  educational  results  of  these  schools  are  by  no  means  com- 
meusurabe  with  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  and  the  organising  committees. 
Bad  weather  is  also  a  great  hindrance,  but  I  kn:>w  of  one  school  where 
quarrymen  travel  miles  across  the  moor  to  get  to  it,  and  think  little  of  rain 
or  fog  or  bed  roads.  My  impression,  on  the  whole,  is  that  the  directly 
educational  results  of  these  country  Boboola  ia  not  very  great  in  the  iroy  of 
acquired  knowledges,  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  them  disappear.  'Hiey 
have  decided  mortu  and  social  results,  and  on  the  whole  tend  to  the  making 
of  better  citizens,  so  that  what  they  do  is  worth  doing," 

Mr.  Streatfeild  reporting  tor  the  remainder  of  Cornwall  describes  the 
evening  aehools  as  constant  in  number  and  evenly  spread  over  the 
country.  He  complains  of  the  failing  off  of  attendance  and  interest  as 
the  session  advances ;  he,  like  Mr.  Wilkinson,  objecis  t'l  the  17«.  6rf. 
limit  as  tending  to  arrest  the  work  of  the  teachers,  and  shutting  out 
the  more  eager  scholars  by  favouring  the  early  closing  ;  and  be  would 
recommend  a  block  grant.  He  considers  that  subjects  are  as  a  rule 
as  well  and  carefully  chosen  a^  may  be  where  there  is  so  much 
difference  in  the  ages  of  the  scholars ;  were  it  possible  he  would 
advocate  separate  classes  for  juveniles  and  adults. 

With  these  opinions  of  my  coliGagnes  I  agree  in  the  main.  I  have  given 
them  at  some  length,  not  ao  miich  for  the  pecuniary  importance  of  the 
question  involved  -indeed  the  whole  grant  in  Mr.  Fisher's  district  under 
tnis  head  does  not  amount  to  that  earned  by  three  large  London  Board 
Schools—  as  for  the  value  of  the  tonclusionB  which  may  be  drawn  from 
them.  Let  us  tike  the  facts  of  the  case  broadly.  Here  is  a  consider- 
able body  of  young  men  and  maidens,  brought  together,  the  larger 
part  of  them  to  make  up  for  absolute  or  partial  neglect  of  previous 
education,  some  to  repair  damages,  a  few  to  carry  their  education 
further ;  discount  these  by  taking  off  those  who  come  ma'nly  to  seek 
for  fun  or  warmth  ;  arid  there  must  slill  remain  a  large  number  who 
begin  the  session  with  good  intentions.  To  meet  them,  you  have  a 
body  of  teachers,  as  to  whose  general  goodwill  and  industry  there  is 
abundant  testimony.  Funds  are  forthcoming,  if  not  ample,  at  least 
sulhcient.  And  yet  the  evidence  is  clear  that  the  teaching  fails  to  take 
such  a.  hoM  upon  the  bulk  of  them  as  to  strengthen  their  good  resolu- 
tions into  good  habits,  and  to  ensure  their  continuity  of  attendance  by 
interesting  thom  in  their  work.  I  forget  who  it  was  who  said  :— "Give 
me  only  an  audience  ;  it  shall  be  my  fault  if  I  do  not  keep  them  ;  '' 
but  it  can  scarcely  have  been  an  evening  school  teacher.  Where,  then, 
does  the  defect  lie  1  Clearly,  both  on  the  probabilities  and  on  the 
actual  evidence,  in  the  want  of  atlaptation  of  the  instruction  to  its  pur- 
]wse.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  are  apparent  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
Teachers  are  too  often  obliged  to  treat,  if  not  the  three  above-mentioned 
classes,  at  any  rate  the  second  aud  third,  as  one,  and  aduits  and 
adolescents  are  mixed  toother;  again  the  operation  of  the  County  Educa- 
tion Committees,  as  limited  by  the  prohibition  to  apply  their  funds  to 
elementary  education,  has  tended  to  force  the  work  into  a  higher  plane 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  teacher  and  ordinary  student,  both  in  the 
aided  and  non-aided  schools.  It  is  also  suggested,  and  I  think  with 
reason,  that  the  instruction  is  too  entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
do  not  bring  to  it  the  freshness  and  adaptability  of  youth.  But  the 
v.ra  cau^a  seems  to  me  to  be  stated  by  Mr.  Curry  in  his  comnlaint  that 
the  teachers  have  not  shaken  off  their  day-school  ideas  sufDciently.  ]f 
I  may  amplify  his  remark  a  little,  they  seem  too  often  to  apply  not 
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only  elementary  methods  to  what  in  one  aenae  is  secondary  work,  but 
secondary  methods  to  primary  work,  and  I  fear  I  mtut  add  in  both 
cases  imperfectly,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  material  with  which  they 
have  to  deal,  and  to  some  excusable  ignorance  as  to  the  nature  and 
methods  of  secondary  education.  Tnus  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
grinding  at  sums,  step  by  step,  schoolboy  fashion  ;  while  I  have  heard 
geography,  history,  and  science  lessons  of  the  most  rudimentary 
character  delivered  in  the  form  of  lectures,  and  one  sentence  thereof 
laboriously  copied  from  the  black  board  into  the  exercise  books,  to 
represent  the  "  note-taking  "  of  the  secondary  school.  At  the  same 
time,  the  essential  characteristics  of  secondary  work,  the  indeptendent 
preparation,  is  of  necessity  omitted. 

Further,  the  lantern  slide  business  needs  revision  ;  I  once  spent  a 
weary  half  hour  watching  a  succession  of  pictures  of  public  buildings 
in  Victoria ;  "  this  is  St.  John's,"  "  that  the  Oust om-ho use,"  "  this  is 
the  main  street,"  &c.,  without  a  word  of  commentary  to  interest  the 
students  in  the  tai;t  that  tliis  was  not  Bristol  or  Exeter  that  they  were 
looking  at,  not  the  result  of  fifteen  centuries  of  corporate  life,  tut  a 
place  whore,  a  century  ago,  the  houseless  savage  wandered. 

Here,  of  course,  I  am  illustrating  two  points  of  equal  moment  in 
both  day  and  evening  school  teachers,  viz.,  the  deficiency  of  actual 
knowledge,  and  the  failure  to  make  up  for  it  by  previous  preparation 
of  the  lessor,  faults  equally  blameuble  in  both,  but  more  fatal  to  the 
evening  school ;  but,  apart  from  this,  I  ask  myself  with  dismay,  "On 
what  educational  principle  was  this  box  of  slides  made  up  ? " 

To  revert  to  and  conchide  my  main  argument.  The  teachers  maj- 
fairly  complain  of  being  hampered  by  legislation  which  was  intended 
only  as  a  financial  protection,  but  which  has  turned  out  a  real 
hindrance  to  them ;  they  may  point  to  the  impossibility  of  carrying  ' 
on  continuation  an<l  rudimentary  work  together ;  for  both  tbesf 
difficulties  lemerlies  should  be  found,  but  when  everything  possible  has 
been  done  for  them,  it  will  still  lie  with  them  to  keep  up  tne  numbers 
in  their  classes  by  providing  tbem  with  interesting  and  stimulating 
instruction. 

COSNEXION    WITH   SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

On  the  machinery  for  carrying  scholars  on  from  the  elementary  to  st«p  from 
higher  schools  I  have  the  following  information  from  Messrs.  Mostyn-  Elementuy 
Pryce  and  Gordon  :—  to  Becondary 

"The  Dorset  County  Council  devotes  about  £1,200  a  year  to  their,,  ,  '  , 
Kcholarthips  scheme.  There  are  at  present  forty-nine  junior  si'holars,  who  ijo^^  '^ 
have  proceeded  to  secondary  from  elementary  schools  in  that  county. 
There  were  awarded  thirteen  acholanihipH  to  boj-s  between  th«  ages  of  ten 
and  thirteen  in  1900,  for  which  as  many  as  seventy- three  candidates  com- 
peted. As  far  as  there  is  information  from  headnia.4ters  of  secondar> 
schools,  it  ajipears,  too,  that  a  certain  proportion  of  these  pupils,  especially 
in  rural  districti",  come  up  without  scholarships  from  the  elementary 
Hchool.i.  There  are  no  scholarships  in  Dorset  offered  to  eirls,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  public  secondary  schools  for  that  sex.  Both  day  and  boarding 
scholarships  are  offered,  and  two-fifths  of  these  are  awarded  to  candidat«s 
from  urban  and  three-lifths  to  those  from  rural  districts.  There  are  seven 
secondary  schools  in  the  county  at  which  these  scholarships  are  tenable." 

"  In  Hampshire  the  County  Council  awarded  seven  junior  scholarships  Hanta. 
for  boys  and  four  for  girls  for  the  year  1900  for  scholars  from  elementary 
schools,  and  for  these  sixty-nine  boys  and  thirty-nine  girls  competed, 

"The  Hampshire  candidates  are  between  the  age  of  eleven  and  fourteen; 
and  in  this  county  candidates  from  rural  districts  are  also,  wisely,  not 
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required  to  compete  agaiast  caodidatca  from  the  urbno  ones.  Id  adiiiMon 
to  this  scholarship  scheme,  the  Uatits  Caiintv  Council  offer  to  pay  a  double 
capitation  fee  at  sec'indary  schools,  for  Soys  who  have  been  for  not 
less  than  a  year  at  public  elementary  scbools,  aod  who  have  passed 
Standard  VI.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  attract  about  twenty  boys  to 
secondary  schools  during  1900,  in  addition  to  the  scholars,  and  at  a 
secondary  school  recently  opened  at  Alresford,  out  of  forty  pupils,  quit-e 
one-half  have  come  from  the  elementary  schools." 

itr.  Curry  reports : — 

"Good  work  is  being  done  by  the  County  Councils  in  offering  to 
children  from  the  elenientary  iichools  scholarships  to  be  held  at  secondary 
schools.  In  Wiltshire,  thirty  scholarships  are  offered  for  competition 
every  j'ear.each  of  the  value  of  £8,  with  a  travelling  allowance  not  exceeding 
£4,  and  tenable  at  certain  recognisf  d  schools  in  the  county.  These  scholar- 
ships can  be  renewed  to  deserving  candidates  for  two,  three,  or  perhaps 
four  yeira.  As  the  attainments  of  children  from  more  favoured  localities 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  higher  than  those  of  children  from 
places  where  the  educational  advantages  are  not  so  great,  the  thirty 
scholarships  have  been  apportioned  as  follows: --To  rural  Diatricta 
fourteen,  to  Swindon  six,  and  to  urban  districts  ten.  I^st  Sfay  109  candi- 
dates (12.1  boys,  46  giria)  competed  for  the  thirty  scholar'-hips.  against  128 
candidates  in  the  previous  year.  Of  the  thirty  acholarfhiie  five  were  un- 
awarded,  there  being  only  nine  candidates  from  the  rural  Dintrict»  up  to 
scholarship  standard.  No  candidates  entered  from  the  rural  districtjt  of 
Swindon  and  Highworlh,  or  from  ihe  urban  districts  of  Devizes,  Malm es- 
bury,  and  Warminster." 

Mr.  Cowie  reports  :  — 

"  The  Devon  County  Council  oJer  every  year  about  fourteen  si^holar- 
ships  tenable  at  certain  Secondary  Schools  in  the  county  to  children 
in  Elemoitary  Schools.  Seven  of  these  are  Day  and  seven  Boarding 
Scholarships.  The  value  of  the  Day  Scholarship  is  £10  or  £\fi ;  of  the 
boarding  iSO  per  annum.  Candidates  must  be  between  ten  and  fourt«en 
years  of  age.  Bolides  these  six  Agricultural  Scholarships  have  been 
offered  for  the  last  two  years  to  boys  bond  Jide  intending  to  be  farmers. 
The  full  number  of  Ordinary  Scholarships  has  been  awwded  every  year 
except  once,  but  for  the  Agricultural  Scholarships  there  seems  to  be 
scarcely  any  demand.  In  Exeter  also  some  boys  and  girls  from  eleanontary 
schools  pain  exhibitions  each  year  at  Helen  School  (boys)  and  the  Girls' 
Middle  School.  There  are  cases  of  children  p^ing  up  to  Secondary 
Schools  without  scholarships,  but  I  have  no  statistics  of  them." 

Mr.  Streatfnild  reports : — 

"  Promotion  from  elementary  to  secondary  schools  is  very  rare  indeed, 
and  there  are  but  few  scholarshij^  offered  in  this  district.  There  is  a 
scholarship  offered  by  the  Wesleytin  C<)llege  at  Truro  for  boys  attending 
WesteyanKlenientory  Schools  in  the  district,  atad  a  competitive  examina- 
tion is  held,  which  as  a  rule  calls  forth  keen  com|>etition.  Hut  usiinlly  the 
removal  of  children  from  elementary  to  secondary  schools  is  made  by 
parents  with  various  objects,  such  as  fitting  their  children  for  some  par- 
ticular profe>sion,  or,  as  they  would  say,  finishing  them  off. 

"The  Truro  Technical  Schools  have  now  offered  four  scholarships  of 
6  guineas  eitch,  one  for  each  of  their  four  rural  divisions,  open  to  candidates 
who  csre  to  enter  for  examinations,  and  also  two  'studcntahiiM,' which  will 
guarantee  free  admission  to  their  general  day  course,  for  two  si-holars 
attending  each  of  the  eleuientary  schools  in  the  city,  the  awards  to  bo 
made  by  the  head  master  or  managers.  The  only  restriction  is  that  tlie 
selected  scholars  must  be  qualified  to  enter  Standard  Vll.  of  the  (Jude. 
This  is  a  novel  departure,  and  is  entirely  experimental.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  entries  from  elementary  schools  except  by  the  aid  of  scholar- 
ships.^ 
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The  GradM  ad  Pamaxsan  eBtabliabed  by  the  Somerset  Countv  SoT.erMt. 
Council  is  as  follows : — There  are  sixty-eix  junior  scholArshipe  wortn 
on  an  average  £20  each,  and  t«nable  for  three  years,  open  to  boys  from 
Elementary  Schools  ;  twelve  intermediate  scholarsbips  of  about  £32,  all 
held  by  previous  junior  scholars  ;  and  six  senior  scnolarships  of  about 
£65  each,  three  of  which  are  held  by  previous  junior  soholaJs.  Of  the 
sixty'^ix  junior  echolarships,  six  have  been  withheld  for  lack  of  suitable 
candidates.  In  addition  to  these  five  or  six  minor  agricultural 
soholarships  are  offered  annually,  but  in  the  year  18991900  only 
three  caudidates  presented  themselves,  and  they  all  failed. 

Junior  scholarships  for  girls  are  now  to  be  instituted. 

I  have  also  to  submit  the  following  table  from  information  kindly 
furnished  me  by  the  Principals  of  Secondary  Schools  in  Somerset 
connected  with  the  County  Education  Committee,  showing  the  present 
condition  of  the  relation  between  Primary  and  Secondan'  Schools. 
Although  the  scholars  described  aa  having  mssed  through  Elementary 
Schools  certainly  do  not  all  belong  to  the  Elementary  School  class,  it 
is  probable  that  the  larger  part  of  them  would  not  have  proceeded 
further  but  for  the  facilities  now  afforded  them. 


Xo.  of  Secondary 

Total 
Number  on 
Begister. 

Admitted  from  Elementary 
Schools. 

Schools. 

Aided  by 

Public  or  Private 

Scholarships. 

Unaided. 

Boys 

7 

483 

42 

192 

GirU 

3 

194 

10 

44 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  etc., 

J.  Armine  Willis. 


To  the  President  of  the 

Board  of  EdvaUion. 
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U-ENBRAL  Report  <m  8chooi«  /or  ike  Blind  and  Deaf  for  the  1«m 

yars  endfd  August  31s(,  1900. 


Mv  Lord  Dl'ke, 

Two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  laat  K^neral  Report  on  the 
Schools  for  Blind  or  Deaf  childron  was  published  ;  two  years  of' quiet, 
persevering  work,  during  which  a  number  of  children  who  were 
helpless,  or  secluded  from  the  society  of  their  fellows,  have  begun  to 
exercise  their  faculties  usefully.  A  still  larger  number,  who  were 
alri'ady  under  instruction,  have  made  great  advance  in  dexterity  and 
in  speech.  Whatever  disappointment  may  be  caused  by  unrealised 
anticipations,  or  by  the  continuance  of  imperfection  in  the  methods  of 
iiistnictioji  and  of  difficulties  in  bringing  chihlren  to  the  schools  which 
provide  the  special  education  they  need,  the  good  work  that  has  been 
accomplished  gives  abundant  reason  for  satisfaction    and  encourngc- 

I>ofectii-e,  For  two  classes  of  children  little  hae  been  done — for  thoee  who  are 

2'"V''.^.'*  both  blind  and  deaf,  and  for  those  who  are  mentally  as  well  as 
deal  otiiiaten  physically  defective.  A  few  cases  occur  of  children  in  a  deaf  or  blind 
school  gradually  losing  the  sense  of  sight  or  hearing  which  they  had 
previously  possessed.  Deaf  children  who  are  becoming  blind,  can  be 
retained  in  an  institution  for  the  deaf  until  the  failure  of  sight  renders 
further  instruction  impossible  and  be  then  transferred  to  an  institution 
for  the  Wind ;  but  blind  children  who  become  deaf  are  best  retained 
in  an  institution  for  the  blind. 

For  those  who  have  never  possessed  either  faculty  nothing  has  been 
done.  Such  children  there  are,  but  how  many  we  do  not  know.  A 
step  toB'ards  the  amelioration  of  their  condition  will  have  been  made 
when  some  trustworthy  estimate  of  their  numbers  has  been  made. 

Those  blind  or  deaf  children  who  are  also  feeble-minded  are  not 
entirely  neglected.  No  good  institution  refuses  to  take  a  child  who  is 
described  as  exceptionally  dull  or  stupid,  or  almost  imbecile.  Such 
children  are  received  and  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
patience.  Often  experience  shows  that  the  apparent  imbeciliiy  was 
due  to  the  want  of  proper  training,  and  it  is  only  after  long  trinJ  that 
a  child  is  returned  as  incapable  of  instruction  in  an  ordinary  institution. 
UeafchlldrcD  There  is,  however,  reason  to  fear  that  many  deaf  children  are 
?'*'i"f**'  ^  described  as  feeble-minded  because  the  person  who  examines  them  is 
ive.  yjiabie  to  hold  any  communication  with  them.  A  member  of  the 
committee  of  an  excellent  institution  for  the  deaf,  who  was  aiso  a 
visitor  of  a  county  institution  for  idiots,  told  us  that  he  had  beon  able 
to  secure  the  removal  of  several  dea,f  children  from  the  latter  insti- 
tution to  the  former,  and  that  they  had  made  good  progress  and 
proved  to  be  bright  and  intelligent,  and  in  mental  capacity  quite 
equal  to  other  children.  I  saw  another  deaf  lad  who  ;iad  been  de- 
scribed as  unmanageable  and  idiotic,  and  who  certainly  resembled  a  wild 
animal,  though  he  showed  distinct  indications  of  intelligence.  After 
long  delay  and   great  opposition  he  was  sent  to  a  de^   institution. 
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After  a  year's  residence  there  the  transformation  was  marvellous. 
He  was  olean,  neatly  dressed,  well  set  up,  pleased  at  being 
noticed,  and  already  able  and  anxious  to  communicate  with  his  neigh- 
bours. The  boy  will  in  all  probability  be  able  to  earn  his  own  liveli- 
hood, and  make  a  very  good  member  of  society  ;  yet,  if  local  prejudice 
had  not  been  resisted,  he  would  have  grown  up  with  all  the  passions  of 
an  animal  unrestrained  by  reason,  a  pest  and  a  burden  to  all  con- 
nected with  him.  These  instances  are  mentioned  to  show  the  neces- 
sity of  exercising  considerable  hesitation  in  accepting  the  allegation  of 
imbecility  as  a  reason  for  not  sending  deaf  children  to  school.  In 
the  case  of  blind  children  there  is  less  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
their  mental  capacity,  but  they  c.annot  be  expected  to  show  the  same 
(leereo  of  vivid  apprenension  that  ordinary  children  possesa. 

Intttances  occur  which  indicate  that   complete  success  in  biinging  Difficultj  in 
all  blind  or  deaf  children  under  suitable  instruction  has  not  yet  been  ^?''¥'''iC, 
olttained.     Most  valuable  help  in  this  work  is  given  by  those  persons  j'  j    umj^^ 
who  send  infonnation  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  existence  of  („  ^hoal. 
any  cases  within  their  knowledge,  and  such  information  can  always  he 
treated  as  confidential  if  desired.     All  that  is  necessary  is  to  sujply 
the  name  and  address  of  the  child,  and  then  the  necessary  inquiries 
will  tie  addressed  to  the  local  authorities. 

The  inijuiry  is  two-fold :  first  as  to  the  existence  of  the  defect,  and, 
sM^ondly,  as  to  its  extent  ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  it  is  sufficient  to 
render  the  child  incapable  of  receiving  instruction  with  ordinary 
children.  The  first  point  a  medical  man  can  decide,  the  second 
rH<[uires  the  opinion  of  the  teacher. 

The  case  is  not  so  simple  as  it  seems ;  the  sight  or  hearing  may  be 
imperfect  and  not  entirely  deficient,  and  then  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
<Iecide  whether  the  degree  of  imperfection  is  such  as  to  render  special 
inatraction  necessary.  The  case  of  f.-iiliire  of  sight  leaves  less  room  for 
doubt,  but  children  who  are  partially  and  not  entirely  deaf  often  appear 
to  apprehend  what  is  said  to  them  when  in  fact  they  do  not.  Thus  a 
medical  opinion  is  given  that  the  child  is  deaf,  but  not  so  deaf  as  to  be 
imable  to  understand  what  is  spoken  to  it  with  sufficient  emphasis. 
Deaf  chihlren  also  are  found  in  ordinary  schools,  speechless  indeed,  but 
alile  to  write  and  even  set  down  simple  arithmetical  operations  quite  as 
well  as  ordinary  children,  and  it  is  only  after  very  careful  examination 
that  the  process  is  discovered  to  be  mere  imitation  without  any 
intelligent  comprehension. 

A  recent  instance  supplies  an  excellent  illustration.  Information 
was  seat  to  the  Board  of  Kdncation  of  the  existence  of  a  deaf  mute 
in  a  rural  district ;  the  usual  inquiry  was  made,  and  the  child  was 
said  to  be  attending  the  ordinary  school.  The  inspector  of  the  district 
was  directed  to  inquire  into  the  case,  and  his  report,  which  was 
somewhat  vague,  diil  not  justify  the  Board  in  requiring  the  local 
authority  to  make  special  provision  for  the  child's  education.  Further 
representations  wore  mode  to  the  Board,  and  the  inspector  was  again 
directed  to  make  further  inquiry,  and  was  supplied  with  a  categorical 
form  of  inquiry,  with  the  result  that  the  child  was  found  to  be  clearly 
unable  to  receive  ordinary  instruction,  and  the  local  authority  readily 
took  measures  to  send  the  child  to  a  special  school. 

In  London  or  in  other  places  where  day  schools  for  blind  or  deaf 
children  have  been  established,  doubtful  cases  can  be  sent  to  the 
special  schools  without  difficulty  or  delay.  In  other  districts  where 
the  i>iM'i:iftl  treatment  W  children  involves  their    removal  from  tleir 
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homee,  the  unwillingneaa  of  parents  to  part  with  their  children,  and 
the  oipense  incurred  liy  the  ratepayers,  are  factors  which  influence  the 
decision  of  the  case  as  much  as  the  real  needs  of  the  children. 

Local  authorities  Hometimes  find  great  difficulty  in  discovering 
institutions  where  there  are  vacancies  for  fresh  cases.  Probably  the 
periodical  publication  iif  a  list  of  schools  and  institutions  which  stated  tht, 
number  of  vacant  places  and  the  terms  of  admiasion  would  be  useful. 

Schools  for  the  Blind, 
No  addition  has  been  made  to  the  Schools  for  the  Blind  during  the 
last  two  years.  The  School  Board  for  London  have  retired  from  the 
management  of  the  Royal  School  at  Norwood,  and  are  considering  how 
they  shall  provide  for  the  blind  children  who  cannot  be  sent  to  day 
schools,  A  separate  school  for  young  children  will  be  provided  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Institution  at  Edgbaston.  The  Liverpool  School  for 
the  Indigent  Blind  has  been  removed  to  new  and  excellent  buildings  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  a  subsidiaiy  school  to  relieve  the  Catholic 
Blind  Institution  is  being  provided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool, 
The  Committee  of  the  Nottingham  Institution  are  still  considering  how 
improved  accommodation  can  be  provided  there.  The  East  London 
Blind  School  in  Hackney  has  been  compelled  to  seek  other  premises, 
and  has  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  securing  any  that 
promised  to  be  suitable.  At  Brighton  the  Barclay  Home  for  Girls  will 
1»  transferred  to  more  convenient  buildings  ;  the  larger  institution  in 
the  Eastern  Road  needs  improvement.  In  all  these  cases  the  want  of 
funds  is  a  serious  consideration,  and  if  this  fact  were  generally  known 
perhaps  the  sympathy  which  is  commonly  expressed  for  the  blind  might 
take  the  useful  form  of  material  support. 

International  Congress  at  Paris,  1901, 
InternatioD&t      During  the  summer  an  International  Congress  of  teachers  and  other 
FriOT^f^     persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  was  held  in  Paris. 
the  Blind  '^^^  ^^^  question  discussed  was  the  kind  of  supervision  and  assist- 

hsld  at  r&ru  ance  that  should  be  provided  for  the  blind  after  they  have  left  school. 
July,  1900,      After  considerable  aiscussion  it  was  agreed  that  this  supervision  and 
help  should  be  given  by  the  authorities  of  the  schools  where  the  blind  have 
been  trained,  and  that  in  addition  there  should  be  a  central  authority 
in  each  country  to  co-ordinate  the  proceedings  of  the  local  bodies. 

The  second  question  was  more  educational,  and  the  discussion 
was  very  interesting :  To  what  extent  can  the  instruction  ajid  educa- 
tion of  blind  children  be  entrusted  to  blind  teachers  1  (In  passing  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  term  used  was  blind  makers;  foreign  coun- 
tries seem  to  think  that  women  cannot  be  teachers.)  The  discussion 
was  very  keen  and  protracted  ;  but  there  was  very  little  real  diffci- 
enee  of  opinion.  The  Congress  finally  resolved  that  the  instruction  of 
blind  children  should  as  far  as  possible  lie  given  by  blind  teachers,  but 
only  under  the  supervision  of  a  sighted  person.  The  strongest  feelirrg 
was  expressed  by  almost  all  speakers  of  the  extreme  danger  of  leavii'g 
blind  children  without  sighted  supervision.  The  reasons  given  need 
not  be  mentioned  here,  but  they  are  niost  convincing. 

The  Congress  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  proper  physical  exercises  for 
the  blind  and  of  manual  employments  which  trtiin  the  sense  of  touch, 

A  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  teaching  blind  children  in  the  ordi- 
nary schools  followed.  There  was  general  agreement  that  this  mode  of 
instruction,  which  at  the  best  affords  a  very  imperfect  substitute  for 
the  systematic  education  provided  in  a  good  institution,  is  desirable 
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but  impracticable,  mainly  becsuse  the  blind  need  special  and  peouliac 
ioBtniClioQ  in  reading  and  writing.  Finally,  it  was  resolved  that  all 
eaUbliahmenta  for  training  teachers  in  ordinary  Mhools  should  be 
invited  to  give  instruction  in  the  system  of  Braille  writing  to  any  of 
the  students  who  desire  it,  and  inducements  should  be  given  to  study  the 
methods  of  reading  and  writing  possible  for  the  blind.  On  the 
whole  the  feeling  of  the  Congress  was  that  the  subject  was  hardly 
practical. 

A  number  of  miecellaneous  papers  were  read,  including  subjects  so 
incongruous  as  the  influence  of  heredity  and  consanguinity  on  blindness, 
and  the  desirability  of  producing  in  Braille  the  Benedictine  editions  of 
the  plain  chant 

On  the  whole  the  important  points  for  ua  in  England  to  notice  were, 
first,  the  uniTersal  agreement  of  representatives  of  Si  countries  that  the 
blind  need  help  and  care  after  their  education  has  been  completed,  and, 
secondly,  that  their  education  should  be  entrusted  to  well  qualified 
blind  teachers,  under  the  constant  supervision  of  sighted  persons  able 
to  maintain  proper  discipline  and  to  assist  in  the  instruction. 

A  few  bhnd  teachers  are  presented  annually  by  the  Institution  at 
Norwood  for  the  special  E;raminatiDn  for  Teachers'  Certificates,  but 
they  do  not  find  employment  readily.  The  necessity  of  employing  a 
sighted  assistant  in  every  case  is  probably  one  reason,  hut  the  necessity 
must  be  maintained. 

In  the  last  Keport  an  account  of  a  Congress  of  German  and  Austrian 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  was  eupphed  by  Mr.  Buckle,  the  head  of  the 
York  School  for  the  Blind.  Vi%  have  now  to  deplore  his  loss.  He 
was  possessed  of  exceptional  talents  and  accomplishments,  and  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  service  of  the  blind ;  he  was  a  triie 
philanthropist,  whose  zeal  and  affection  for  his  pupils  were  always 
ruled  by  sterling  good  sense.  His  whole  life,  indeed,  was  an  example 
how  a  man  should  do  his  duty  in  that  stfttion  to  which  it  has  pleased 
Qod  to  call  him. 

.  Schools  for  the  Deaf. 

Since  the  last  Keport  there  have  been  many  noteworthy  improve-  School 
ments  in  the  school  supply  in  the  direction  of  schoolroom  provision  supply  kdA 
and  the  domestic  comfort  of  teachers  and  children  in  the  institutions.  <"P">"»tion. 
The  extent  of  the  accommodation  has  not  been  materially  increased. 

The  London  School  Board  have  adapted  the  old  Training  College  at  London. 
Homerton  to  form  a  lioarding  institution  for  children  who  by  reason  of 
mental  deficiency,  or  of  difficulties  encountered  in  boarding-out  homes, 
cannot  be  dealt  with  in  ordinaiy  day  centres.  Two  four-roomed  day 
centi'es  have  been  opened  in  West  Lambeth  district,  one  for  younger 
children  at  Balham,  and  one  for  elder  children  at  Battereea.  These 
two  centres  are  linked  together  as  a  unit,  providing  for  the  eight  years 
of  school  instruction  in  successive  annual  stages.  Difficulties  of  dis- 
tance and  locality  are  surmounted  by  boarding  the  children  out  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  each  school  when  necessary.  Other  centres  have 
been  established  at  Beresford  Street  and  Burrage  Koad,  respectively. 
The  centres  at  Mansford  Street  and  Ethelburga  Street  have  been  closed 
on  the  opening  of  the  new  schools. 

Voluntary  effort  in  London  has  been  marked  by  the  removal  of  the 
Jewish  Deaf  School  from  Netting  Hill  to  Wandsworth  Common,  where 
more  commodious  buildings  and  grounds  have  been  secured. 

Outside  the  Metropolitan  area  new  centres  are  now  open  at  Enfield  Eit-n-Metn*- 
and  Walthamstow.     In  addition  to  these  there  are  extra- Metropolitan  politan. 
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centres  atWeat  Ham,  Tottenham,  Barking  and  Croydon.  In  each  case 
the  schools  are  too  small  to  admit  of  proper  classification  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  If  the  varioUB  School  Beards,  in  combination,  could 
be  induced  to  formulate  a  scheme  similar  to  that  of  the  North  Stafford- 
shire Joint  Boards,  one  good  school  might  be  established  to  replace 
these  small  centres.  In  such  a  case  it  is  anticipated  that  the  work 
would  develop  in  a  marked  degree,  and  what  is  most  important  in  these 
days,  when  efficient  teathera  are  difficult  to  obtain,  it  would  be  possible 
to  economise  the  teaching  staiT". 

Among  improvements  in  the  country  must  be  noted  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  recently  opened  by  the  Leeds  School  Board. 
In  the  building,  the  equipment,  the  scheme  for  warming  and  ventilation, 
the  latest  results  of  modem  science  h  ive  been  employed.  If  there  is 
one  drawback,  it  is  an  arrangement  which  sanctions  the  admixture  of 
day  scholars  with  boarders,  thereby  exposing  the  inmates  of  the  school 
to  possibilities  of  infection  from  outside. 

At  the  Manchester  Institution  a  new  hall,  class-rooms,  dormitories, 
and  swimming  liaths  have  been  provided  in  the  most  liberal  way.  A 
new  wing  wai  added  to  Preston  Institution  by  the  munificence  of 
Archdeacon  Rawstornc.  The  domestic  arrangements  and  school- 
rooms are  now  fully  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  institution. 

At  Exeter  new  class-rooms  and  dormitories  have  been  built;  at 
Birmingham  domestic  improvcmonts  have  been  made ;  at  Swansea  a 
suite  of  class-rooms,  and  at  Derbj'  a  sanatorium. 

Among  contemplated  additions  are  the  school-rooms  at  Doncaster, 
Newcastle,  and  Liverpool  Institutions,  in  each  case  urgently  needed. 

In  the  work  of  the  last  two  years  very  definite  and  encouraging 
signs  of  advancement  as  regards  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  are  to  be 
noted. 

The  School  Boards  have  given  special  attention  to  manual  training 
for  the  elder  children,  and  have  endeavoured  to  arrange  that  the  work 
of  deaf  children  shall  fall  into  line  with  that  "of  the  hearing.  In 
London  the  boys  follow  the  prescribed  course  of  drawing  and  wood- 
work in  the  manual  training  centres.  The  elder  girls  take  the  ordinary 
courses  of  cookery  and  laundry,  but  have  special  schemes  of  needle- 
work. In  Birmingham  the  metal  work  exercises  at  Rea  Street  centre 
have  been  most  successfully  taught  by  an  instructor,  who  makes  the 
lessons  doubly  useful  by  developing  the  children's  powers  of  speech.  It 
is  most  desirable  that  manual  work  and  all  other  forms  of  work 
external  to  the  schoolroom  shoidd  bo  suited  upon  in  tnis  way  for  the 
development  of  language. 

In  manual  occupations  it  is  of  primary  moment  that  the  work  should 
be  arranged  so  that  each  exercise  forms  part  of  a  consecutive  course 
devised  to  develop  accuracy  and  precision  in  execution,  as  well  as 
knowledge  of  the  proper  use  of  tools.  No  programme  erf  work  can  bo 
considered  satisfactory  which  does  not  keep  this  end  in  view. 

i,)caupatioi»  Occupations  for  younger  children  make  incessant  claims  on  the 
for  young«c  ingenuity  of  the  teacher.  Old  exercises  soon  become  wearisome  ;  new 
children.  ^^^^^  j^^^^^  ^^  j^  found.  A  very  useful  and  eftectivc  course  has  been 
adopted  in  some  of  the  centres  under  the  London  School  Board, 
beginning  with  paper  work,  leading  through  cardboard  work  and  "  strip 
work "  to  the  woodwork  of  the  elder  boys.  Brush  painting  and  a 
certain  amount  of  free  design  have  been  introduced  successfully.     It  is 
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donbtfid  whether  plasticine  and  clay  work  should  be  taken  up  in  the 
day  achools,  since  a  certain  amount  of  risk  of  infection  in  passing  the 
laaterial  from  child  to  child  ia  ineTitable. 

The  institutions  continue  to  make  excellent  provision  for  drill  and  Drill  and 
physical  exercises.  In  many  cases,  notably  at  Stoke,  Derby,  Don-  physical 
caster,  and  Wandswortli,  the  children  could  compete  on  very  favourable  **«^'*^- 
terras  with  the  majority  of  hearing  schools. 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  the  deaf  will  ever  employ  spoken  or  Laofniage 
finger  language  in    their    intercourse  with    each  other.       whatever '**^'''°i*- 
iluency  they  have  ohtained,  however  great  their  command  of  language, 
they  will  as  a  rule  still  use  geeture  as  a  medium  «f  communication 
among  themselves. 

The  great  value  of  oral  speech  to  the  deaf  is  found  in  their  inter- 
course with  hearing  people.  It  waa  well  said  at  the  Paris  Congress : — 
"  Speech  has  this  advantage  for  the  deaf :  it  is  the  usual,  the  simplest, 
and  the  most  conventional  vehicle  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  in  socitd 

hfo." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  .he  deal  child  who  baa  received  sufficient 
command  of  spokjn  languge  at  school  to  enable  it  to  make  further 
progress  by  its  own  effort  it  certain  of  a  brighter  and  fuller  life  thaa 
one  who  with  the  eame  linguistic  attainments  can  only  cominunicate 
by  gesture  or  by  writing. 

It  must  always  be  rememhered  that  we  do  not  educate  the  deaf  on 
the  aseiuuption  that  as  adults  they  will  live  solely  in  a  deaf  environ- 
ment. On  the  coiitrarr,  they  will  have  to  maintain  an  intercourse 
with  the  hearing  world  if  they  are  to  take  that  place  in  society  to 
which  their  intelligence  entitles  them.  Herein  lies  the  vital  importance 
of  oral  teaching,  and  for  this  reason  we  shoidd  never  relax  our  efforts 
to  perfect  the  <»al  method  and  to  render  our  teachers  competent  to 
teach  it. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  not  delude  ourselves  as  to  the  possibilities  Limitations 
of  the  oral  method.     AVo  shall  never  make  the  deaf  speak  with  the  to  oral 
facility,  the  breadth  of  idiom,  and  with  the  voice  and  intonation  of  the  t«*phing. 
liearing.     But  we  can  do  much  in  the  direction  of  such  an  ideal,  and 
thereby  enrich  and  enlighten  lives  which  would  otherwise  languish 
dull  and  inert 

There  will  always  r^nain  a  proportion  of  deaf  not  amenable  .to  onii 
teaching.  The  exact  number  is  difficult  to  estimate,  and  depends  in 
each  school  on  the  circumstances  of  the  children  and  the  training  of  tb« 
teaching  staff.  Home  neglect,  weakly  constitution,  blindness,  epilepsy, 
mental  deficiency  coupled  with  deafness,  irregular  school  attendance, 
are  circumstances  over  which  no  amount  of  oral  teaching  can  prevail. 
Suitable  classification  and  the  proper  training  of  teachers  are  features 
over  which  we  have  control,  and  through  which  much  can  be  done  to 
make  oral  teaching  effective.  The  teaching  is  undoubtedly  improving. 
Year  by  year  an  increasing  number  of  teachers  take  the  Elementary 
certificate.  The  Code  of  1900  has  made  it  possible  for  toachera  t<» 
complete  their  qualifications  with  less  of  the  burdens  of  examination 
than  heretofore. 

The  number   of  children  boarded  out  has  steadily   increased,   and  Bonrding- 
Coromittce*    now    exist    in    London    at    Clcrkenwell,    Netting    Hill,  o"*- 
Balham,  Battersea,  Cambei-well,  and  in  connection  with  Fitzroy  Square 
School.     There  are  also  Committees  in  Leicester,  Yarmouth,  Plymouth, 
Barking,  and  Wyconfbe.     The  Committees  are  in  each  case  responsilJe 
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for  l^e  arrangement  made  under  the  Boarding-out  Roles.  They 
select  the  homes,  and  are  able  to  perform  a  very  uacful  office  by 
frequent  and  periodical  visits,  in  order  to  ensure  the  welfare  of  the 
children  and  to  verify  for  themselves  that  the  children  actually 
receive  the  provision  arranged  for.  Committees  should,  where  pos- 
sible, secure  homes  in  which  a  single  family  occupies  the  whole  dwelling. 
It  is  undesirable  that  any  home  should  be  accepted  where  any  part 
of  the  accommodation  is  sub-let.  Boarded-out  children  in  many  cases 
come  from  homes  where  they  have  been  neglected.  On  sending  such  a 
child  to  the  parents  for  holidays,  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  the 
child's  return  to  the  foster-parent  in  clean  condition.  It  may  be 
necessary  where  a  child  comes  from  a  very  bad  home  to  arrange  that 
the  holidays  should  be  spent  with  the  foster-parents. 


International  Congress  at  Paris,  1901. 

An  International  Congress  was  held  at  Paris  on  August  6th,  7th, 
and  8th,  1900,  to  discuss  questions  affecting  the  education  and  welfare 
of  the  deaf.  The  Congress  was  divided  into  two  sections,  the  hearing 
and  the  non-hearing,  which  opened  and  closed  in  conjoint  session,  but 
held  their  deliberations  separately. 

For  us  in  England  the  main  interest  of  the  Congress  centred  around 
the  discussion  on  the  second  day,  when  the  Congress  dealt  with  the 
results  obtained  by  the  oral  method.  An  attempt  to  stifle  discussion 
on  the  methods  of  instruction  had  failed  on  the  first  day.  The 
arguments  of  the  opponents  of  the  oral  method  turned  chiefly  on  the 
advantages  of  the  so-called  combined  systems ;  schemes  in  which 
either  gesture  or  writing  form  the  basis  of  the  curriculum,  and 
in  which  oral  teaching  takes  a  secondary  place  as  a  subject  of 
instruction.  The  supporters  of  oral  teaching  once  more  insisted  on 
the  advantages  of  speech  as  a  social  medium  of  intercourse.  The 
meeting  by  a  very  large  majority  adopted  a  resolution  in  the  following 
terms  : — "  The  Congress,  considering  the  obvious  superiority  of  speech 
over  gesture  as  a  means  of  restoring  the  deaf  mute  to  society,  and 
of  affording  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  language,  resolves  to  re- 
affirm the  resolutions  of  the  Congress  of  Milan,  and  recorda  the  hope 
(1)  that  teachers  of  the  deaf  will  use  their  intfuenco  to  promote  the 
publication  of  school  books  and  educational  apparatus  for  toe  deaf  ;  (2) 
that  books  and  apparatus  published  by  any  school  may  be  acquired 
by  any  other  school  at  cost  price." 

It  is  important  to  note  that  there  ia  no  publication  in  this  country 
which  devotes  itself,  as  in  America  and  in  Germany,  exclusively  to 
points  arising  out  of  the  technique  of  deaf  instruction. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  on  oral  teaching  arose  the  question 
of  training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf.  Some  special  training  was  insisted 
upon,  both  in  theoretical  and  practical  work,  and  it  was  considered 
desirable  that  in  the  larger  institutions  special  courses  of  instruction 
should  be  provided  for  those  desiring  to  take  up  the  education  of  the 
deaf. 

Another  subject  was  the  organisation  of  deaf  mute  instruction  in 
various  countries,  and  particularly  whether  institutions  for  the  deaf 
were  to  be  considered  charitable  or  educational  in  their  aim  As 
might  be  exjpected,  the  debate  turned  largely  on  the  limitation  to  be 
lusigned  to  the  terma  "  charitable  "  and  "  educational"    The  question 
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was  n&tion&l  rather  than  international  in  character,  and  the  dociUBion 
showed  that  no  nation  hss  as  yet  completed  its  orgaiusatiou  or  system 
of  instruction  of  deaf  mutei. 

Finall;,  among  the  subjects  of  importance  was  the  question  of  the 
general  well-being  of  the  deaf  after  school  age ;  bow  far  they  become 
self-supporting ;  the  necessity  for  retreats  and  asylums. 

Subsidiary  discussion  dealt  with  infant  schools  for  the  deaf,  schools 
for  higher  education,  special  schools  for  neglected  children,  and  the 
suitanlity  of  schemes  of  instruction  under  present  conditions. 

An  intemationnl  congress  is  beset  with  two  main  difficultiee :  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  desirable  to  secure  adequate  representation  from  every 
nation ;  in  the  second  place,  the  programme  must  offer  for  discussioD 
questions  of  international,  and,  therefore,  wide  interest.  In  the 
present  instance  these  difficulties  proved  unusually  severe,  and  it  is 
a  matter  for  congratulation  that  they  were  successfully  surmounted. 
The  deliberations  of  the  Congress  will,  therefore,  stand  as  a  record  of 
good  work  done  in  the  cause  of  the  educational  advancement  of  the 
deaf. 

During  the  past  year  the  deaf  have  lost  one  of  their  best  friends  and 
most  able  teachers,  the  late  Mr.  Bessan't,  of  the  Manchester  Institution. 
He  was  called  away  in  the  midst  of  his  work  just  when  circumstances 
had  occurred  that  added  heavily  to  the  burden  of  care  and  responsibility 
that  his  position  imposed  upon  him.  He  guided  the  educational  work 
of  that  great  institution  with  singular  judgment,  neither  obstinately 
wedded  to  antiquated  methods,  nor  too  eager  to  adopt  every  novelty. 
His  gentleness  and  afiectionato  care  for  the  children  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

This  Eoport  has  been  prepared  by  H.M.  Inspector,  Dr.  Eichhole,  and 
myself.  It  contains  for  the  moat  part  statements  of  facts,  but  where 
the  expression  of  ojunion  iras  required  we  are  entirely  agreed. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  etc. 


To  tht  President  of  the 

Board  of  Edwaiio* 
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List  of  Schoolb  (for  Blind  Children)  certiQed  by  the  Board  of 
Edacation  nnder  Section  2  of  the  Elementax;  Edncation 
(Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act,  1893. 


tWiiool 

School  DiHtrict  and  Name  of  Schoat. 

Number. 

Boarders. 

Seho^iv. 

DEVONSHmK. 

COUKTT  BOBOUOH  OF  EXETZB. 

•28,S*0 

SI.  Davufi  BUI,  Extter. 

COXrUTT  BOSOTtOH  OF  PLTHOirTH. 

30  boys. 
20  girla. 

~ 

■I8,H03 

South  Devon  aod  Cornwall  InsCitution  for  tlie 
Blind. 
NoHhUl,  Plymoutk. 

DXTB&AX. 

commr  BoaonoH  of  south  shieldb. 

9  boys. 
23girU. 

8  cllihiren. 

a*,(K)7 

South  Shields,  Cone  Street  Board  Blind  School  . 

comnr  boboush  at  bithbselakd. 

" 

12 

:»,S31 

Sunderland,  Villiera  Sti'cet  Board  Blind  School   - 
COTOTI BOEODGH  OF  BBIBTOfc-^ 

18        „ 

at,H20 

Bristol  Asylum   and   School   of  Industry  forthtk, 
Qveea'sEoad,  dijlon. 

HAHPBHIBX. 

CODBTT  BOEOTOH  OP  POBTaxonTH. 

■ei^^' 

1W.874 

Haut«  and  IrIb  of  Wight  School  and  Home  for 

the  Blind, 
St.  EJicartCt  Road,  Southtta. 

72  children. 

_      ^ 

I.AHCA8HIBK. 

COUMTT  BOaOTTOH  OF  BUKHIET. 

iB,-82S 

Burnley,  EliiabBth  Street  Board  Blind  School     ■ 

- 

28  chilitren. 
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School 

School  Diitriot  and  Name  o(  School 

Number. 

SeSlL, 

OOtTHIT  BOSOUOH  OT  LITEEFOOL. 

2M,805 
2»,816 
28343 

Lii'eqKiol  Catholic  Blind  Axyloni, 
S9,  Bruntvakk  Road,  Liverpool. 

Liverpool  School  for  the  Jndi);ent  Blind. 
iVaverlree,  Liverpool, 

Liverpool  Home  for  Illind  Children, 
DtvomMn  Soad.  Frincta  Park.  Liverpool. 

COVXTT  BOSOireH  OF  OmHAK. 

liOheyg. 
sagirlg. 
84  chUdren. 

20boye. 
20  girls. 

- 

2K,9ig 

Oldluwu,  St.  Michael's  Board  Blind  School  -       - 
ABiranaTEATITE  OOTTHTT  07  LAHCASTEE. 

15  children. 

28,817 

Preston  Indnatrial  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Fulwood,  Pretioa. 

BT&ETFOKD : 

24boyi. 

24  girls. 

= 

28.808 

Stretford.  Henaliaw's  Blind  Aaylom, 
Old  Traffo,-d,  Mamhe^ta: 

LOHSON. 
CHSUEA  DIVIBIOE. 

60  boys. 
41  girls. 

-^ 

28,886 

Hotting  HiQ,  Womington  Koad   Board   Blind 
School. 

FDtBBITET  DJTI8I0E. 

10  chUdrev 

iM,978 

Bedford    Roir,    Prmceton    Straet    Boatil    Blind 
School. 

OBXXKVICE  DITIBIOE. 

17       „ 

28,918 

Woolwich,  Powia  Street  Board  Blind  School 
HACZEET  SITIBIOE. 

18       „ 

28,873 

Eant  London  Home  Blind  School, 
N.E. 

BAST  lAMBETH  DITIBIOK. 

16  boys. 
IS  girls. 

- 

28,879 
28,887 

Peckliam,  Arthnr  Street  Board  Blind  8<Aool 
Walworth.  Sayer  Street  Bow.1  Blind  School       ■ 

" 

21  children 
30 

28,881 

28,916 

Batteniea,  Shillington  Street  Board  Blind  School 
Wandaworth  CommtHi,  Indigent  Blind  Branch 
School. 

40  chUdien. 

46 
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School 

School  Diatriot  And  Name  of  School. 

Number. 

Boardera. 

S.SSL. 

uaSDOV-imlinaed. 

HAXTLEBOVE  DITISIOS. 

2M77 

Camden    Town,    The    Brecknock    Boani    Blind 
School. 

40  ohildran. 

28,883 

28,882 

BcomlOT,  High  Street  Board  Blind  School    • 
School. 

UOimouTK. 
COITHTT  BOEOOQH  OF  HKWPOHT. 
HEWPORT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT, 

19        „ 

28.936 

Newport,  Board  Blind  School         .... 

Hosroi.K. 

14 

88,910 

Great  Yarmouth  Central  Board  Blind  School       ■ 

oomrrr  bokdu8H  op  hobwioh. 

» 

28.813 

Norwich  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Magdalen  Street.  Norwich. 

ASIOinSTKATITE  COVSTI  07  BOSTKTI][BXS> 
LAUD. 

35  bom 
aSgirV 

10 

Z8.S21 

Henwell   Koyal   Victoria  School  for   the    Blind, 
Northumberland  Strut,  NtwKwtltHpon-T}pu. 

67  boys. 

30girlB. 

~ 

2S.S23 

Midland  Institution  tor  the  Blind, 
Chaucer  Street,  Notiingkam. 

AUManBTBATIVB  COTTHTI  OF  STAFFOKD. 
arOKS-OS-TRSNT,  n.D. : 

49  children 

26388 

North  staffs  Joint  Boards  Blind  School* 
WfJKBXt. 

ooinrTT  fioaouBH  of  cbotdok. 

14  boys. 
ISgirlt. 

- 

SS800 

Upper  Norwood  Roval  Normal  College  Prepara- 
Upper  Noraoedi'S.B. 

ISechildieiL 

-* 

*  Sm  also  ondei  Deai  Schools. 
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School 

School  District  and  Name  of  School 

Number. 

Boarders. 

Day 

88,830 

28fl75 

28.853 
38,839 
28,815 

28,819 

nmsax. 

BRIOBTOS  ASD  PRESTOS.  U.D.: 

Brighton,  Barclay  Home  Blind  Scliool, 
Brifhton  ABvlum  for  the  Blind, 

WAKWICK. 

Edgba«ton   General  InBtitation   for  the  Blind, 

YOWKHHTRB 

C071ITY  aoaonroK  of  beadfobd. 

Bradford,  Carlton  Street  Board  Blind  School 

COTTHTT  BOBOTOH  OF  LSZDS- 
Leeds  Blenheim  Board  Blind  School     -       -       • 

COUHTT  BOBODOH  OF  BHBFFIELD. 
Sheffield  Institution  tor  the  Blind, 

COUWTY  BOBOTJGH  OF  TOBI. 
VorkBhire  School  for  the  Blind, 
Manor  Houai,  York. 

18  girls. 

24  boys. 
24  girls. 

fiOgir^^ 

28  boys. 
31girk>. 

35  boys. 

36  girls. 

47  bays. 
33  girV 

1 

48chUdrem. 
30       „ 

WALES. 


QLAMOftOAlf. 

comnr  BOBOiraH  of  Cardiff. 

Cardiff,  Adamsdown  Board  Blind  School      ■ 

COirFTT  BOSOUOH  OF  BWAVSEA 
SWAKSBA,  U.D.: 
Swansea  and   South    Wales  Inatitation  for  t 


Training  Oollege  for  Blind  Studeuta, 


Norwood  Smith. Training  CoUego  for  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 
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List  of  Schools  (for  Deaf  Children)  certified  by  the  Board  of 
Education  under  Section  2  ot  the  Elementary  Education 
(Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act,  189a 


School 

School  District  and  Naiae  of  Sdiool. 

Number. 

Boarders. 

Day 
Scholare. 

ADKUIISTKAXIVE  COHHTT  OF  BnCEIBOKAM. 

28,935 

CBIPPIKG  WrCOMBB  (BOSOUOH): 

Chipping  Wycombe  Board  Deaf  School        -       ■ 

DBBSTSHnU. 

— 

10  chihtren. 

28,S01 

Friar  Gate,  Dtrby. 

DBVOIfSBXKK. 

comrrr  boboush  of  exbtbb. 

SOboYB. 

"OgirV 

— 

28,802 

West  of  EnglaDd  IngtitutioD  for  the  Deai, 

Extter. 

COUHTT  BCBOirOH  OF  PITKOirTE- 

'iX 

2t,S9S 

Plvraonth.  Mnunt  Street  Bourd  Deaf  School, 
Northm,  Flymo.th. 

ADKIKISIBAirVB  COTOTT  OF  DrSHAJL 

79chil.lrBa. 

88,9-24 

DARLIKGTOS  (BOROnaU): 

D&rlinKton  Board  Deaf  School      .       -       .       . 

18 

28,908 

^OCETOS-OS-TBBS  (BOROUGH)  : 

StockMra-on-Teea  Board  Deaf  School    - 

COITNTT  BOBODOH  OF  WEST  HAJL 

«        » 

28,913 
28,912 

West  Hfun,  Frederick  Road  Board  Deaf  School  - 
West  Ham,  Water  Lane  Board  Deaf  School 

BARS!  SO: 

36        ., 

28,834 

Barlcbg,  North  Street  Board  Deaf  School    ■        - 
WALTBAMSTOW : 

- 

SO        „ 

28,811 

- 

IB 
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School 

School  Dbtrlcl  and  Nome  of  School. 

Number. 

Boorden. 

SchoUn. 

OLOTJCBSTaBSHIKB. 

COUKTT  BOBODHH  OF  BM8T0L. 

2S.82J 
2S,92S 

Bristol  DUtriot  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Tyndairi  Park,  Clifton. 
Bristol,  Kingsdown  Board  Deaf  School 

1ANCA8BIRK. 

COQKTT  BOKOUGH  OF  filTBHLET. 

SObojB. 
25girl8. 
31  chUdren. 

' 

-28,031 

Bamley,  EtizabeUi  blreot  Buaid  Deaf  School       - 
COITHTY  BOAOITOH  OF  UTBEFOOL, 

" 

89  children 

28,807 

Liverpool  Schools  for  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
O:eford  Street,  Liverpool. 

fmmtt  BOBOTTQH  OF  OLDEAK. 

s&v 

iS 

28,824 

Oldham,  CroBsbank  Street  Board  Deaf  School      - 

comm  BOsouoH  of  fezstoit. 

~ 

4S  children. 

'28,871 

Preeton,  The  Rojal  Croaa  School  for  the  Deaf, 
P«aton. 

ADHIHIHTEATITB  COHNTT  OF  LAHOABTEB. 

48  boys. 
42giris. 

= 

28,838 

BTRBrFORD: 
Old  TraMord,  Mai^he^er. 

COTJRTT  BOBOUOE  OF  LXICEBTXX. 

132  bore. 

88giTT». 

- 

28.872 

Leicester,  Arx:hdeacon  Lane  Board  Deaf  School    - 

LOHDOIf. 

CHBLSSA  DITISION. 

-60chiI<lTeD. 

28,938 
ai,927 

Fulham.   Parwn's  Green,   Ackmar  Road  Board 

Deaf  School. 
Hammeniiiiith,  Brook  Green  Board  Deaf  School  ■ 

FDtSBQBY  SinsiOH. 

- 

20 

20       ., 

i»,8fi6 

aerkenwell,  Hugh  Mvddelton  Board  Deaf  School 
Stoke  NewjngtoD,  Matthias  Koad  Boai4  Deaf 
School. 

OBEXEWICH  DIVISIOH. 

= 

144 
33        „ 

28,8B1 
28,M3 

Deptford,  Stanley  Street  Board  Deaf  School 
PliuMtead,  Barrage  Grove,  Board  Deaf  School    - 

= 

38       „ 
12 
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School 

Soliool  DUtrict  and  Name  of  Bohool. 

Number. 

Boarders. 

.S:l,. 

IMltDOS-continued. 

HACEVETSITIBIOV. 

28.863 

28,882 
2S,M7 
28.845 

School. 

Houierton  Kwidential  Board  Dea(  School    ■       ■ 
Hoxbon,  Ca.therine  Street  Board  Deaf  Sohool 

EAST  IA1I3ETH  DITISIOIT. 

30 

48  children. 
28  children. 

28,8M 

C*inl>erwell.  Boundary  I-ane  Boanl  Deaf  School  ■ 
WBflT  lAMBKTH  DIYISIOIT. 

' 

84        „ 

28.836 
•JRM5 
28,829 

Balhani,  Cavendish  Koft.1  Board  Deaf  Schoal 
Battereea,  Surrey  Lane  Board  Deaf  School  - 
Wandsworth  Common,  Nightingale  Lane,  Jews' 
Deaf  School. 

MAHTLEBOHZ  DITI8I05. 

M  cMdron. 

32        „ 

48 

20        „ 

28,809 
28,867 

Pitzroy  Square,   Trtuuing  College  Deaf  School, 
11,  i'itzroy  Square,  W. 

School. 
Marylebone,  Capland  Street  Board  Deaf  School   - 

- 

72 

30    ■  „ 

■2Sm 

- 

48        „ 

80DTHWAKK  DIVI8I01I. 

28,869 
28.868 

Bermondsey.  Alma  Board  Deaf  School          .        . 
Southwark,  Pocock  Street  Board  Deaf  School      - 

IOW£E  HAMLETS  BITIBIOH. 

"- 

18       „ 

28,870 

Limehouae,  Fajrooce  Street  Board  Deaf   School  ■ 

- 

32       „ 

ADMIKIBTBATIVK  COUKrY  OF  MIDDLESEX. 
EALINQ  ; 

28,851 

Ealing  Training  College  Deaf  School, 
CMtk  Bar  SUl,  Ealing,  W, 

ENFIELD  : 

5  boys 

nnder  12 

year*  of  age 

28  girls. 

28,053 

EnSeld,  Buah  Hill  Park  Board  Deaf  School 
TOTTESUAM: 

~ 

8  ohild.en. 

•28  897 

Tottenham,  Bruce  Grove  Boanl  Deaf  School 

NORTOLE. 

COUMIY  BOBOnOH  OP  DEEAT  TAEKOFTH. 

20 

■28,925 

Great  Yaru.outh  Central  Board  Deaf  School 

" 

IS 
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Cortified  Schoolefor  tlie  Deaf, 


School 

School  DUtiict  and  Name  of  School. 

Mumbar. 

Day 

Scholar-. 

NORTaUHBBKIJUn). 

COBHTT  BOEOBQH  OF  HEWOABILE  TTPOF-TTHE. 

2S,82S 

Northern  Counties  Institution  for  the  Deaf. 

oorarr  BOEOueH  or  bottihokah. 

94  boys. 
WtgirV 

- 

28,tt47 

Nottingham,  Clarendon  Streol  Board  Deaf  School 

ADimiUTKATIVB  COmiTT  01  aTATTOBD. 
SrrOKt-ONTItBNT.  U.D.-. 

Hi  chihireD 

28,888 

North  SlalTh  Joint  Boards  Deaf  School'        ■        - 
BDHRBT. 

7iboya 
41  ijiri". 

- 

28,917 

Croydon,  PriiiOMs  Road  Board  Deaf  School  -        ■ 

sussftx, 
couktt  BratouQH  or  bbiohto]t- 

BRIGUTON  ASD  PRESTOS,  U.D. . 

18  ;;hiklren 

28,854 

Eatirm  Road,  Brighton. 

WAS  WICK. 

COUmT  BOBOUeH  OF  BIBKIirOBAM, 

«bOT». 

33  girV 

' 

28,900 
28,883 

28,8-22 

Birningham,  MoEeiev  Road  Board  Deaf  School   - 
BirminKhaiD,  Ktauiforth  Hall  Boanl  Deaf  School 

llumb, 

ADKOnBTBATIVE  COUim  OF  WAiWIOt 
ASTOS.  a.D.: 

_ 
176  children 

45  children. 

30 

SS,87S 

Aalon,  Albert.  Itoail  Board  Deaf  School 

WOBCUTSB. 

COTHTTT  BOBOTTQE  OF  DUSLET. 

20uhiMren. 

28,934 

Dndloj  Board  De»f  School 

OODKTT  BOBOUOH  OF  BBABFOBD. 

U        „ 

98.862 

Bradfotd,  Cwlton  Street  Board  Deaf  School 

- 

54       „ 

*  £m  also  im-ier  Blind  Schools. 
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Certified  Scliools  for  the  Deaf. 


School  Dbtrict  fcnd  Name  of  School. 

Accommodation. 

Number. 

Boarden. 

Day 
,  Scholani. 

TOBKSBIHB-nnKntud. 

COUinT  BOBOUSH  OF  SIKOBTOK-UFOH'HTrLL. 

23.891 

Kingston -amn- Hull,   Brunswick    Avenue   Board 
Deaf  Kckool. 

36  childreo. 

28,840 

Leeds,  Blenheim  Board  Deat  School      -        -        • 

comnr  boeodi>h  of  kiddlkbbxotioh. 

25bovf. 
24  girls. 

70       „ 

28,396 

ASKIHIBTSATITE  COTnTTT  OF  YOSE, 
W£BT  KISIBa. 

B08T0S  SPA: 

20  children. 

28.813 

Dumb. 

DONCASTE&  (BOROUGH): 

130  toys. 
tWgirV 

' 

28.BU 

Yorkshire  Institution  for  the  Deaf, 
Donauter. 

70  boys. 
50girV 

- 

WALES. 

ABimnSTIlATIVI  OOTTHTT  OF  CARIUBTHEH. 

LLASELLY: 

2S,S33 

Llanally.  St.  Paul's  Boaid  Deaf  School       -       - 
COTOTT  BOaODOH  OF  CARDIFF. 

^chUdren 

"•"' 

Cardifl,  Fitzalan  Place  Board  Doaf  School   .        - 

COUNTT  fiOSODOH  OF  SWAITSEA. 
aWANSSA  If.D.: 

31       „ 

2a,849 

and  Dumb, 

ADimnaTttiTm  codhtt  of  amcoEOAK 

SSboyt. 

28girV 

- 

88.922 

Pontypridd,  MUl  Street  Boatd  Deaf  School  -       ■ 

YSTRADYFODWO; 

- 

20  children. 

28,899 

Ystradjfodwg  Portli  Board  Deaf  School       -        - 

- 

20        „ 
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Cffrtijied  Schools  for  the  Deaf. 


Institutions  approved  under  Article  120  of  the  Code  for  the 
Special  Training  as  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  of  Students 
transferred  from  ordinary  Training'  Colleges. 


Ealing  Tnuning  Calle<,'e  for  TeBcli«ra  of  the  Deai,  Castle  Bar  HitI,  Ealing,  W. 
FJtiro;  Sqaare  Oral  InatrucLion  Association  Training  College,  11,  Fitiroj  SijuAre,  AV, 


31st  March  1901. 
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General  Report  for  llie  Year  1900,  hy  Miss  Hyacisthe  M.  Deane, 
Inspei-ireas  of  CoiAery  and  Laundiy  Work,  on  the  Examinations 
held  at  Gw,  CooKKRV  Training  Schools  and  tht  Tbachino  of 
CooKKBY  and  Laundry  Work  m  the  Elehkntary  Scuooia 


My  Lord  Duke, — 

I  have  the  honour  to  preront  to  you  iny  annual  R«port  for  1900. 
In  my  report  of  the  previouayearon  the  work  done  in  the  Cookery  and 
Domestic  Science  Section  of  the  Board  of  Education,  I  explained  that 
although  the  first  series  of  examinations  under  the  new  regulations 
had  been  held  between  October  and  December  in  that  year,  it  was  then 
too  early  to  issue  any  comments  on  the  character  of  the  work  done  by 
the  canuidates. 

As  the  Scheme  of  Examinations  was  then  new  and  the  working  of  it 
little  understood  by  those  schools  which  presented  candidates  to  be 
examined,  it  does  not  appear  desirable  to  include  that  three  months' 
work  in  this  summary,  in  which  I  will  deal  only  with  the  work  of  the 
twelve  months  ending  Christmas,  1900. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  most  of  the  schools  are  undoubtedly 
pleased  with  the  Scheme  of  Examination,  and  all  are  sensible  that  a 
great  weight  of  responsiliility  no  longer  rests  upon  their  shoulders. 
Already  the  advantage  of  a  uniform  standard  is  beginning  to  be  appre- 
ciated. It  was  this  desire  for  a  uniform  standard  of  excellence  which 
induced  Dhe  Training  Schools  to  urge  on  the  Boi.rd  of  Education  the 
ailvisability  of  issuing  diplomas  after  examination. 

While  desirous  of  creating  a  higher  standard  of  qualification  for 
Cookery  teachers  than  that  found  in  most  schools,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation were  moat  careful  not  to  interfere  with  the  granting  of  diplomas 
on  a  different  standard  by  the  various  Training  Schools,  thus  in  no 
way  preventing  teachers  from  gaining  a  livelihood,  but  at  the  same 
time  setting  up  a  standard  of  excellence  for  that  classof  teachers  from 
amongst  wuich  the  staff  teachers  of  Training  Schools  may  be  chosen. 

The  fact  that  for  a  first-class  diploma  a  candidate  must  obtain  the 
same  minimum  of  marks  in  each  branch  of  the  examination  insures  that 
the  training  shall  be  uniformly  good  throughout.  Hitherto  theuneven- 
neas  of  the  qualifications  and  work  of  the  first-class  diplom^e  teachers  has 
l>een  often  unfavourably  commented  upon.  Women,  well  educated  in 
theoretical  knowledge,  have  proved  deplorably  incapable  of  producing 
good  practical  work  Again,  good  cooks  have  been  found  ignorant  of  the 
proper  methods  of  imparting  their  knowledge,  and  it  was  a  fact  that  tho 
public  could  never  be  euro  that  the  so-called  first-class  diplomt-e  would 
not  prove  proportionately  weak  in  one  or  more  of  the  essential  qualifi- 
oitions  of  a  Cookery  teacher. 
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The  Benaible  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Education  which  requires  an 
evenly -balanced  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  capacity  insurea  the 
good  ali-round  teacher,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Rxamination 
Scheme  to  produce. 

It  is  unfortunately  etill  a  prevalent  idea  that  girls  who  are  metitelly 
unfit  for  other  professions  are  capable  of  becoming  teachers  of  Domestic 
Science.  But  intelligence  and  education  are  at  least  as  necessary  for 
this  as  for  any  other  Kind  of  tcachii^g. 

I  regret  that  in  this  year's  examinatioiia  so  few  have  obtained  fii-st- 
closs  diplomas,  but  I  think  that  this  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  above 
fact,  and  that  so  long  as  the  training  Ecliools  are  prevented  bj'  lack 
of  funds  from  refusing  to  attempt  the  training  of  girls  manifestly 
unfitted  to  become  capable  teachers  of  cookery,  so  long  will  the 
majority  of  passes  be  low. 

Considerable  diificiilty  has  beeu  caused  by  the  desire  of  many  school 
authorities  that  the  practical  examinations  ahould  be  held  during  the 
la^t  month,  or  even  fortnight,  of  the  term  at  tliotr  respective  schools. 
This  ia  manifestly  impossible  where  there  are  only  three  examiners 
and  24  schools  to  be  examined.  We  endeavoured  for  a  year  to  comply 
with  their  requeste,  but  the  attempt  to  do  so  resulted  in  great  waste  of 
time  and  money.  I  have  proposed,  therefore,  a  scheme  for  grouping 
the  schools  into  Northern,  Central,  and  Southern  divisions,  and  arranged 
the  time  of  examinations  so  that  the  schools  can  be  visited  in  geogra- 
phical order  each  term,  and  so  that  about  'hree  months  wiUclapse 
between  each  examination. 

The  number  of  those  presenting  themselves  for  examination  at  each 
school  varies  each  term,  and  the  examinations  occur  so  frequently  in 
the  vear  that  it  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  fix  the  actual  dates  long 
beforehand. 

The  following  Table  gives  a  summary  of  the  results  of  esaniina- 

SUMMARy  OF  ItKSULTS,  J.VNUAHV,   1300,  TO  CliKIiTM.VS,  1900. 

(IRANI)  Totals. 

NumbiT  of  panJidates  examined  in  all  sections  -  -    22ti 

Nvnitier  oE  windidateB  who  obtained  a  1st  Cla«  Diploma  •  35 

Number  of  oandidatuB  who  obtained  a  2nd  ClasB  DijiloDia  ■  117 

Number  of  candidites  eligiblo  for  re-exanii nation  -        -  -  ^i 

Number  of  cundidfttes  who  foiled   to  obtain  a  diploma  and 
are  incliifible  (ur  re-ei:rtmi nation 

NamlieT  of  (-.aindid: 


^2G 


In  estimating  the  work  of  the  department  it  has  to  be  remembered 
tiiat  the  candidates  h&ve  the  opportunity,  of  which  they  avail  them- 
selves very  freely,  of  being  re-examined  several  times  in  each  section, 
BO  as  to  improve  their  marks,  if  possible.  The  total  number  of  examina- 
tions taken  in  the  various  branches  will  be  seen  by  the  table  below  to 
be  701  in  the  practical  sections,  and  1,040  in  the  theoretical 
sections. 
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Practical  Examinations. 


Section. 

First 

Classes. 

Second 
Classes. 

FaUed. 

Totals. 

A 
8i. 
Bu. 
C 

Dinner  Examination- 
Children's  Praolico  Class  - 
Adult  DemoMtration 

»5 
111 
102 
ISO 

49 
39 

51 
41 

24 
25 
12 

176 
J74 
178 
173 

Theoretic Ai,  Examinations. 


Bection. 

Flint 
Classes 

Second 

Failed. 

Totals. 

A 

Plain   Cookery  ;    Kit«lien 

149 

125 

8 

280 

Bi. 

ery       •         ... 

123 

120 

10 

255 

Bii. 

Science  ot  Pood 

82 

149 

47 

278 

C 

PrmciplOT  and  Practice  of 
Teaching 

87 

112 

28 

227 

The  remarkable  discrepancy  sbown  by  the  above  tables  between  the 
high  percentage  of  first  class  passes  in  each  separnto  bninch  and  the 
low  percentage  ot  first-class  diplomas  obtained,  emphasises  very 
clearly  the  usefulness  of  the  regulation  requiring  a  minimum  of  marks 
in  all  branches  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  firat*lass  diploma. 

Very  much  remains  to  be  done  by  the  Trainine  School  Committees  to 
remedy  this  inequality  by  carefully  noting  the  weak  points  in  tho 
training  afforded  by  their  particular  schools,  with  a  view  to  strengthen- 
ing them.  The  teachers,  on  their  part,  should  pay  attention  to  the 
difficulties  felt  by  each  student,  for  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  for  a 
girl  to  pass  easily  first  class  in  several  branches  nnd  fail  twice  before 
obtaining  even  the  required  minimum  in  some  other  equally  important 
branch. 

The  following  table  of  Examination  Results  forwarded  last  term  to 
one  of  the  schools  is  most  instructive  in  t}iis  connection,  and  affords 
an  example  of  the  value  of  the  present  system  of  marking.  It  will  be 
seen  that  though  the  training  in  Practical  Cookery  was  excellent  the 
candidates  had  not  been  enfficiently  "  laiighl  to  teach,"  nor  waa  their 
knowledge  of  food  and  dietetics  satisfactory.  This  grave  weakness  in 
the  training  provided  by  the  school  would  never  have  been  so 
forcibly  impressed  upon  the  Committee  had  the  candidates  succeeded 
in  gaining  first-class  diplomas  on  the  aggregate  number  of  marks. 
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SUHHARY  OF  GlUHlNATlOM  UESULTS. 


Names. 

Practioal  Examination. 

A. 

Bi. 

Bil 

C. 

A. 

Bi. 

BiL 

C. 

1 

Ist 

1st 

1st 

1st 

Ist 

lat 

2nd 

1st 

3 

and 

2nd 

Snd 

1st 

2Dd 

2nd 

2nd 

Failed 

» 

1st 

Itr. 

1st 

1st 

1st 

Ut 

2ud 

2nd 

4 

lat 

lat 

Ut 

lst 

Ut 

lst 

2nd 

2nd 

B 

iBt 

2i)d 

Failed 

1st 

Ist 

lit 

1st 

2nd 

6 

lot 

Ist 

Ist 

Jst 

lat 

Ist 

2nd 

Failed 

7 

Ut 

llA 

iBt 

lst 

lst 

ut 

2nd 

2nd 

8 

Lst 

lat 

2Dd 

1st 

1st 

lst 

2nd 

2nd 

g 

iKt 

lst 

1st 

1st 

Ist 

2nd 

2nd 

2nd 

10 

lat 

2nd 

1st 

1st 

2nd 

'-'nd 

2nd 

FaUed 

11 

lit 

1st 

and 

iBt 

Ut 

Ut 

1st 

2nd 

12 

lat 

2nd 

Sod 

ut 

1st 

1st 

Ut 

Ut 

18 

Ist 

2nd 

2nd 

lst 

Ut 

Ut 

Ist 

lat 

14 

Xst 

2nd 

1st 

ut 

lat 

Ut 

2nd 

2nd 

15 

1st 

Ist 

.1st 

lat 

lst 

1st 

2nd 

2nd 

Those  who  desire  that  the  standard  should  be  lowered  may  be 
reminded  that  a  giri  desiring  a  first  class  diploma  may  attempt  each  of 
her  eight  sections  three  tiTiies.  A  candidate,  who,  in  spite  of  such 
ample  opportunity  of  renewed  study  and  repeated  examinations,  still 
proves  incapable  of  passing  beyond  the  second  class  is  obviously  unfit 
for  the  highest  diploma,  and,  to-  quote  a  remark  made  to  me :  "  A 
person  who,  after  taking  twenty-four  bites  at  a  cheiry  cannot  demolish 
it,  must  be  exceptionally  incapable." 

THBOKETieAL  Examination, 

Before  remarking  in  detail  on  the  residts  in  the  various  sections,  I  Genaral 
desire  to  dwell  upon  one  very  general  and  serious  cause  of  loss  ofP«"'*''^«- 
marks,  namely,  the  lack  of  the  essentials  of  an  elementary  education. 
Throughout  the  ivports  of  the  theoretical  examiners  the  allusions  to 
this  failing  are  incessant.  They  point  to  "  ill-formed  sentences  often 
almost  unint(.'t]igible  through  ellipsis  or  change  of  idea,  continual 
negli'ct  of  punctuation  marks,  mis-spolt  words,  which  make  it  hopeless 
lo  do  more  than  check  carelessness  and  to  eliminate  students  whose 
proWous  education  has  been  neglected.  A  fruitful  but  avoidable  causa 
of  loss  of  marks  was  the  ignorance  shown  of  the  best  way  iri  which  to 
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answer  some  of  the  queations.    Teachora  would  be  more  than  repaid  if, 

in  the  early  stages  of  training,  they  impressed  on  their  students  the 

great  advantages  of  tabulation  whenever  possible,  the  use  of  diagrams, 

the   underlioing   of  main    headings,    the  systematic   and  progressive 

treatment  of  answers  and  the  spacing  out  of  information,  not  as  aids  to 

correction,  but  as  safeguards  against  the  omission  of  important  points 

and  to  ensure  the  lucid  presentmeiit  of  their  facts." 

Section  A-  A  great  improvement  is  noticeable  in  the  standard  of  teaching  this 

Artiiau  and    subject  throughout  the  Training  Schools,   some  really  excelleut  papers 

(■ookerv  having  been  sent  in.     Too  little  attention  is  still  paid  to  the  reasons  for 

Kitchen'         ^"^^  various  methods  of   Cookery.     Questions  requiring  a   reason  were 

Kconomiw,     too  often  avoided  or  answered  superficially. 

KertioB  B  (i).       Nearly  halt  the  number  here  obtained   Ist   Class.     Out  of  255,  onlv 
Superior         ten  failed.     The  standard  of  excellence  baa  decidedlv  improved. 
HouseliOlii  ^       ^ 

^iectionB(ii).      These  papers,  which    show  worse  results  than   those  in  any  of  the 

Suieiireot       sections,  exhibit  very  superficial  knowledge  of  the  subject  ana  convey 

F"0'l-  the  impression  that  there  has  been  little  home  study.    In  one  or  two 

instances,  setting   aside  the  poor  results   due   to  the  dulness  of   the 

students,  the  uniformity  of  mistakes  points  clearly  to  weakness  in  the 

teaching.     To  quote  the  words  of  the  Examiner ;  "  The  tenor  erf  the 

EperB  generally  points  tu  the  fact  that  the  students  have  a  better  know- 
Ige  of  the  practical  side  of  Cookery  than  of  the  reasons  underlying  the 
physiological  and  chemical  processes  involved. 

"  It  would  be  a  distinct  gain  if  students  were  taught  to  give  truer 
definitions  when  asked  for  such,  and  a  habit  which  may  be  deprecated 
is  that  of  using  puerile  expressions  si^cb  as  'The  heat  makes  the  gas 
wish  to  fight  to  get  free,'  which  is  allowable  in  conveying  certain  facts  to 
children,  but  which  is  totally  out  of  place  in  answering  a  scientific  paper." 
Seition  C  To  quote  again  some  of  the  remarks  sent  in  by  the  Examiner. 

IMnciples  "  Such  a  subject  aa  the  theory  and  practice  of  education  lendj  itself 
oTt^^*'**  in  the  hands  of  the  milearnea  to  discursive  answering;  perhaps  because 
°'  many  questions  can  be  answered  from  personal  experience  and  not  from 
any  special  study  of  text  books.  Students  should  be  warned  against 
giving  verbose  answers  containing,  when  sifted,  a  minimum  of  informa- 
tion. Theory  of  education  lends  itself  particularly  to  this  redundancy 
of  expression,  and  clear,  concise  answering  should  be  cultivated. 

"  Some  of  the  answers  were  genuinely  excellent,  others  lost  markf, 
the  students  evidently  reading  the  questions  too  hastily  and  dashing  at 
what  they  thought  was  required  without  deliberate,  cool  thought  on 
the  subject.  Again,  if  a  statement  which  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion 
is  given,  the  only  judicious  way  to  handle  it  is  to  look  at  it  from  every 
aspect.  A  very  objectionable  style  of  answering  cropped  up  every 
now  and  again,  namely,  the  dogmatic  style,  where  '  of  course,'  'cer- 
tainly,' and  '  mu!jt '  were  in  contmual  use. 

It  ia  to  be  regretted  exceedingly  that  the  need  of  keeping  acquainted 
with  the  (lovornment  regulations  regarding  Cookery  is  not  more  im- 
pressed on  students.  The  question  dealing  with  instructions  to  School 
Managers  was  attempted  by  a  small  proportion  only,  and  no  one  received 
hill  marks,  a  result  which  could  so  readily  have  been  attained,  as  the 
question  only  involved  memory  work.  In  one  or  two  schools  the  fact 
that  such  a  book  as  "  Instructions  to  H.M.  Inspectors"  exists  seemed  to 
be  unknown.  The  question  on  what  is  said  in  it  with  regard  to 
the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  a  practice  class  in  Cookery  showed 
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that  the  students  were  ver;  unfamiliar  with  this  book,  mudi  being 

fiven  in  this  answer  which  appears  in  neither  Code  nor  "  Revised 
astrnctions." 

Practical  Examination. 
This  examiniition,  in  whieh  each  candidate  has  to  cook  and  serve  Section  A 
a  dinner  o!  four  courses  in  three  hours,  is  one  of  the  moat  important 
of  the  Beries.  It  is  the  practical  test  of  capacity  to  cook  ;  it  is  more 
than  this,  it  is  a  teat  of  the  presence  of  mind  and  quickness  of  intel- 
ligence. It  is,  therefore,  perhaps  not  surprising,  but  it  is  certainly 
disappointing,  that  the  successes  are  not  more  numerotia.  This  dinner 
presented,  at  first,  a  difficulty  to  many  of  the  candidates,  as  tbcy 
failed  generally  ji>  the  method  and  arrangement  of  the  work,  besidea 
the  cooking  of  the  dishes.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  there  was  a 
great  improvement  in  this  respect  at  the  last  examinations  which  were 
held  this  year,  notably  at  those  schools  where  there  had  been  most 
failures  before. 

There  is  a  gratifying  improvement  in  the  method  of  taking  these  Section  B  (i) 
classes.     Candidates  should,  however,  draw    up   the   framework  or  Demonstra- 
skeleton  of  the  lesson  with  a  view  to  making  the  chief  heads  of  it  ^JT,  J" 
into  a  succinct  black  board  summary  at  the  end.     If  this   were  done, 
the  teaching  would  be  more  definite  and  the  important  points  would 
be  less  often  lost  in  a  cloud  of  minor  information. 

The  teaching  is  still  too  mechanical.     The  children  are  so  drilled  SettiouB{ii.| 
and  are  so  dependent  on  their  teacher  that  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  <;'"l'lfe'" ' 
be  able  to  think  for  themaolves  sufficiently  to  work  out  satisfactorily  di^^'"" 
any  given  recipe  at  home.     One  object  of  teaching  manual  subjects  is 
to  develop  the  intelligence  of  the  child,  making  hand  and  eye  aid  the 
reasoning  faculties,  and  if  this  is  not  done  a  great  opportunity  has,  in' 
my  opinion,  been  loet. 

Most  successes  were  obtained  In  the  adult  demonstrations,  in  which  Section  C. 
the  candidates'  ability  to  teach  Evening  Continuation  School  cookery  Adult 
classes  was  tested.     The  candidates  were   permitted  to  choose  their  pBrnonstra- 
own  dishes  and  subjeet,  which  they  were  allowed  to  prepare  as  long        ' 
beforehand  as  they  chose.     Those  excellent  results  are  therefore  not 
surprising.     I  should  much  like  to  see,  however,  a  greater  effort  made 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  throw  themselves  more  into  sympathy 
with  tbcir  audience,  to  come   down   off  the  pedestal  of  teacher  and 
become  more  the  helper  and    adviser  of   the  women  attending    the 
classes.     It  is  absurd  to  treat  a  class  of  grown-up  people  as  if  they 
were  children,  and  statements  have  to  be  made  moat  tactfully  where  ^ 
a  young  teacher  is  instructing  a  class  of  middle-aged  women.     Again, 
the  dishes  have  often  been  too  expensive  to  be  suitably  taught  in  an 
evening  continuation  school 

To  remedy  the  defects  and  to  mark  the  difference  between  the  kinds 
of  dishes  and  the  different  handling  of  the  audience,  I  have  asked  that 
the  adult  demonstrations  ^ven  at  each  training  school  should  in  future 
be  representative  of  lessons  suitable  to  the  following  classes  of  people  : — 
(a.)  Country  labourers*  wives. 
(ft.)  Factory  or  mill  hands, 
ic.)  Wivee  of  well-to-do  artisans  or  shopkeepers. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  women  are  at  home  most  of  the  day  and 
have  little  to  spend  on  food ;  in  the  second,  the  girls  are  out  all  day 
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and  live  in  towns  where  provisions  are  easily  got ;  whereas  in  the 
third  instance,  the  women  are  able  to  affiird  more  expensive  dishes,  sjid 
keep  one  or  more  servants  of  their  own. 


Elimkntahy  School  Cookery  ClasseS- 

Geneml  Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  work  entailed  by  the  examinations  at 

Remarks.  ^j,g  draining  schools,  I  have  been  nnable  to  arrange  for  more  than  191 
elementary  school  cookery  claaaea  to  be  visited.  The  special  feature 
of  the  inspection  this  year  has  been  the  systematic  visiting  of  all  the 
schools  as  far  as  possible  in  two  districts,  instead  of  the  haphazard 
inspection  of  schools  here  and  there  in  different  parts  iA  England  as 
time  or  opportunity  offered. 

By  this  means,  and  with  the  cordial   co-operation   of  H.M.I,  for 

the  district,  a  steady  effort  has  been  made  to  raise  the  standard  of 
teaching  throughout  that  part  to  a  more  satisfactory  level.  In  addition, 
a,  number  of  schools  teaching  this  subject  in  Kent  have  been  visited. 

There  are  ninety-six  districts,  and  199,467  scholars  are  taught 
eooking,  the  number  of  classes  visited  appears  tberefOTe  a  mere  drop 
in  the  ocean.  Yet  I  cannot  count  the  time  ill-spent  when  I  consider 
the  very  great  need  of  expert  advice  and  the  readiness  shown  by 
school  managers  and  teachers  to  accept  suggestions  and  improve  their 
methods  when  the  need  for  this  is  made  clear  to  them. 

The  same  unsatisfactory  conditions  with  regard  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  work  and  the  provisions  made  for  teaching  the  subject,  which  I 
have  reported  on  in  previous  years,  still  exist,  I  was  pleased,  bow- 
ever,  to  note  a  possible  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  suitable 
accomm'xlation  and  of  securing  properly  graded  instmction.  The 
Technical  Education  authorities  are  willing  in  many  places  to  allow 
children  from  the  various  day  schools  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  a  very 
low  fee,  to  attend  a  progressive  and  systematic  course  of  cookery 
instruction  given  during  the  day-time  in  their  technical  institute 
kitchens,  which  are  generally  well  fitted  up  and  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  lt<  is  to  bo  hoped  that  school  managers  will  take  advantage 
of  this  permission  whenever  the  oj  portunity  offers,  as  in  this  way  the 
children  from  the  day  schools  will  be  able  to  receive  sati^actory  in- 
struction during  the  day  at  much  less  .cost  and  inconvenience  than  is 
possible  where  small  and  ill-adapted  claaa-rooms  only  are  available  on 
the  school  premises. 

MUh  Sproule.  '  Miss  Sproule  reports  that  a  number  of  the  Cookery  Classes  visited 
by  her  were  taken  by  unqualified  teachers. 

"They  were  very  willing  to  receive  suggestions  with  regard  to  the 
method  of  imparting  knowledge  of  the  subieut.  but  their  want  of  training 
was  very  apparent.     They  lack  method,  and  there  wa.s  little  or  no  class 


teaching.      Each  pair  of  girls  jwenared  and  cooked  a  different  dish,  which 
in  all  probability  had  never  beendem      -■'■■-• 
taught  any  method. 


in  all  probability  had  never  beendemonatrated,  and  they  were  not  properly 


"  I  have  suggested  to  teachers  of  the  classes  which  I  visited  that  the  plan 
of  all  preparing  the  same  diah  at  the  same  time  should  be  adopted,  and  in 
most  cases  I  think  it  will  be  followed.  The  adoption  of  this  form  of  class 
teaching  should  greatly  benefit  the  girls  and  cause  less  strain  upon  the 
teacher.  The  use  as  far  as  possible  of  the  Model  Syllabus  by  these  teachers 
should  be  advocated." 
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Miss  Stubbs  reports  on  the  Elementary  School  Classes  visited  b;  Mi«  Stnlbx. 
her: 

"  A  slight  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  children's  classes  is  shown,  in 
so  fur  that  the  children  are  exhibiting  a  more  intelligent  uuderatanding  of 
the  subject  This  would  be  greatly  increased  if  the  managers  and  local 
ladies  would  take  more  personal  interest  in  the  classes,  and  thereby  en- 
courage both  teacher  ana  children  to  enter  into  a  united  effort  to  make 
their  class,  not  merely  one  of  recipes  and  hum-drum  stereotyped  work, 
bat  a  class  of  intelligent  interest.  Success  has  attended  more  es^iallv 
those  classes  where  the  teaching  is  systematic  and  progressive,  as  in  sucn 
schools  where  the  class  consists  of  one  standaM  and  the  children  pass  on 
simultaneously  from  the  first  to  the  second  and  third  courses  of  cookery. 
In  such  classes  the  underlying  principles  can  be  taught  in  a  progressive 
manner. 

"  In  the  majority  of  schools  the  children  continue  to  show  a  great  lack 
of  knowledge  in  the  use  and  management  of  coal  and  gas  stoves,  owing  to 
tlie  very  little  definite  instruction  that  is  given  oo  the  subjait. 

"  There  is  a  growlnfj  tendency  to  devot«  too  much  time  to  the  writing 
'  of  recipes  and  notes  ;  if  this  is  not  checked  it  will  be  greatly  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  practical  part  of  the  work.  Remarkable  indifference  is  shown 
in  making  use  of  the  means  of  ventilation  in  the  class-rooms.  The  frequent 
neglect  to  attach  an  escape  fume-pipe  to  the  gas  ovens  renders  the  air  most 
Doxioua" 

Lavnbry  Classes. 

Very  tew  laundry  classes  have  been  inspected  by  me  or  my  staff 
this  year.  At  those  visited,  however,  the  work  was  well  done  and  no 
special  reports  on  this  subject  of  a  really  unsatisfactory  nature  have 
been  sent  in. 

Laundry  and  Cookery  classes  would  be  much  more  successful  than 
they  are  if  more  teachers  would  study  the  conditions  under  which 
their  scholars  live.  Too  much  trouble  cannot  he  taken  in  this 
respect,  as  it  lies  at  the  root  of  all  successful  work.  It  is  very  dis- 
appointing that  a  greater  effort  is  not  made  to  put  the  knowledge  which 
they  could  thus  gain  to  a  practical  purpose,  and  I  can  only  attribute  it 
in  many  cases  to  a  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  those  who  con- 
sider that  the  health,  comfort,  and  sobriety  of  the  working  classes  are 
collected  with  this  question  of  cookery  and  laundry  teaching. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

Hyacinths  M.  Deane, 
Inspectrosa  of  Cookery  and  Laundry  Wort 

To  Ike  Prtadeni  of  Ike 

Bvird  of  EdvaUvnh 
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REPORTS  ON  THE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  OF  COOKERY,  1900 

Bath. 

The  candidates  have  not  as  yet  taken  the  complete  examination ;  it  is  tco 
ou"]/,  therefore,  to  make  any  comment  on  their  work. 


Tlie  woiic  at  this  schoo]  continues  to  be  very  satisfactory-  High  markn 
have  beengiven  in  many  cases  at  the  various  cookery  examinations  held  at 
this  school  this  year. 

Battersza  I'olytechbic. 

The  teaching  po^wer  evinced  by  these  candidates  was  much  above  the 
avera^.  In  both  the  B.  and  C.  Praitical  Examinations  the  reasoning 
(acuities  of  the  class  were  exercised,  the  subject  being  taught  by  com- 
parative methods.  The  Dinner  Examination  A.  did  not  reach  quite  so  high 
A  standard. 

Bristol. 

With  one  exception  the  practical  work  -w^  below  theaverage.  The  teaching 
was  dull  and  uninteresting,  nor  was  the  food  cooked  and  served  to  time. 
The  theoretical  knowledge  displayed  by  the  candidates  was  on  the  whule 

Chestek. 

The  work  of  these  students  was  disappointing  and  i>ointed  rather  to  want 
of  experience  in  training  them  than  lack  of  intelligence  on  the 
t>  irt  of  the  candidates.  Very  poor  marks  were  gained  for  the  most  pi-.rt  at 
both  the  Theoretical  and  Fractical  Esaminations. 

JUUBLIN. 

Tlie  cookery  students  were  ddichtfully  neat  and  clean  in  the  way  they 
set  about  their  practical  work,  and  the  results  were  decidedly  better  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  candidates  showed  a  better  knowledge  of  cookery 
than  of  the  science  of  food  or  the  principles  nf  teaching,  Tlie  writing, 
spelling,  and  general  arrangements  in  answering  the  pai>ers  at  the  theo- 
retical examinations  need  attention. 

Devon  County  Council 

No  candidates  for  the  cookery  diploma  were  presented  from  this  school    ' 
this  year.     So  little  zeal  is  displayed  hy  the  students  in  attending  the 
cla.«es  that  it  is  discouraging  to  the  teacher  and  committee. 

Dorset  County  Council. 

One  of  the  Elementary  School  teachers  presented  by  this  school  dis- 
tinguished herself  by  her  excellent  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  capital 
practical  work.    The  attainments  of  the  others  were  very  feeble. 


The  students  were  charmindy  neat  and  dainty  in  their  practical  work, 
hut  inclined  to  waste  time.  The  children's  class  teaching  was  bright  and 
instructive.  The  knowledge  shown  in  the  tjieoretioat  worked  papers  was 
alKive  the  average. 
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QlASOOV  NA.TIONAL  UnION. 

The  practical  work  of  these  candidates  was  on-the  whole  vei;  satis- 
factory ;  the^  were  qnick  and  neat  in  their  work,  and  die  children'n 
leBsons  were  in  the  main  wall  given.  The  tiieoretical  knowledge  of  the 
suMect  was  only  moderately  good.  Questions  should  be  more  carefully 
read  ;  several  answers  were  incomplete,  and  thereby  lost  marks. 

Glasgow  Wbst  End, 

The  theoretical  knowledge  displayed  by  these  studenta  was  naiformly 
disappointing  the  answers  given  to  the  queationa  were  incomplete  and 
auperticiaL  The  candidates'  knowledge  of  recipes  was  better  than  that  of 
the  science  of  food  or  the  principles  of  teaching.  A  great  lack  of  elementary 
education  was  noticeable  throughout  There  was  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  practical  work  of  the  candidates  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
the  neainess  and  method  displayed  by  them,  together  with  their  punc- 
t^iality  in  serring  the  dishes  at  the  practioil  examination,  were  very 
satisfaetoiy. 

OLOtJCBSTEK. 

The  attdnmenta  of  the  students  in  this  school  were  very  unequal.  The 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  good  cooKery  was 
decidedly  weak  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  answers  sent  in  on  the  science 
of  food  and  the  principles  of  teaching  were  good,  and  showed  that  these 
subjects  had  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  taught  and  that  the  candidates 
had  not  neglected  home  study. 

Leeds. 

Very  good  papers  were  sent  in  by  the  students  from  this  school,  which,  Ifl- 
gether  with  tne  good  work  done  at  the  Practical  Examinations,  resulted  in 
all  the  candidates  except  one  being  eligible  for  a  first  class  diploma. 

LiVZBPOOL. 

The  work  of  these  students  has  been  on  the  whole  good,  though  viithout 
distinction.  The  over-crowded  nature  of  the  school  and  anrest  due  to  an 
impending  change  of  premises  may  account  for  this.  The  ezaminatiou 
papers  showed  careful  study,  and  a  great  deal  of  good  information  was 

UaSC  HESTER. 

The  majority  of  candidates  obtained  excellent  marks  in  the  practical 
work.  The  knowledge  of  Cookery  shown  by  the  studenta  points  to  excel- 
lent teaching  on  the  part  of  the  stafi- 

NatIonal  Society. 

There  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  work  of  the  students  at  this 
school.  A  change  of  premises  checked  for  a  time  the  course  of  instruction- 
l.ju:k  of  education  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  ctuididates  resulted  in  low 
marks  at  the  commenoement  of  the  year. 

National  Tkainiko  School. 

This  school  has  not  yet  decided  to  present  candidates  for  the  Board  of 
Education  cookery  dijiloma.  It  is  inspected  by  the  Board  and  the  training 
of  the  studenta  was  found  to  be  satisfactory.  The  method  of  teaching 
children  cookery  needs  improvement. 
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NOSTHKON  COUNTIBS. 

The  trainiDK  of  studenta  for  the  cookery  diploma  is  exeeption&lly  good, 
veo'  hi^h  marks  having  been  K&ined  by  the  majority  of  the  caadiaates. 
Borne  difficulty  has,  however,  been  experienced  by  some  of  the  etudants  in 
passing  the  Science  of  Food  ezaminatioD. 

Norfolk  and  Nokwich, 

The  results  at  this  school  have  teen  heFow  the  average.  Lack  of  educa- 
tion and  indifferent  knowledge  of  cooker;  are  accountable  itx  this: 

North  Uolamd  (Leiceeteb). 

The  candidates  at  this  school  ahowect  good  average  ability.  There  was 
nothing  brilliant  in  their  work,  but  there  were  few  mistakes.  They  had 
evidently  been  carefully  trained  and  tau^it. 

PSESTON  (Karris  Institute). 

Exceptionally  good  demonatrationa  were  ^ven  to  elemental^  school 
children  by  all  the  candidates  taking  that  section  of  the  examination,  and 
great  improvement  is  noticeable  in  the  practical  work  of  the  tttndents. 
The  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  cookery  and  food  and  the  principles  of 
teaching  was  nDccrtain. 

Sheffield: 

Little  attention  has  apparently  been  pfud  to  such  importitnt  details  as 
cleanliness  and  neatness  when  training  these  students.  The  children's  class 
teaching  was  mechanical,  and  therefore  uneducational.  A  change  of  staff 
has  no  doubt  retarded  the  work  of  the  students  for  a  time.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  better  results  may  be  gained  next  year. 

South  Wales  and  Mosmoutk. 

A  very  lar^  number  of  atudenta  have  taken  the  examinations  this  year, 
and  a  great  improvement  is  noticeable  in  both  the  practical  and  theoreticil 
results.  Many  of  the  students  acquitted  themselvea  creditably  in 
the  various  sections  of  the  examinations. 

Staffordshirb  County  Council. 

This  school  has  not  entered  any  candidates  for  the  Board  of  Educati'^c 
cookery  examinationa. 


Wiltshire  County  Council  (Trowbridge). 
Two  candidates  entered  for  the  cookery  examinations,  but  only  one  took 
II  the  sections.    She  gave  evidence  of  a  fair  amount  of  knowledge  in 
feoiting  except  the  science  of  food  and  dietetics,  in  wliich  she  was  vexy 
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Eeport  /or   the    Year    1900,    by    A.    Rankine,    Esq.,  one    of    His 
Majesty's  Chief  Inspectors,  on  the  TRAINING  Colleges, 


My  Lord  Duke, 

I    have  the   honour   to   present  a  report  upon  the  Training 
Colleges  of  England  and  Wales  which  1  havo  iiiapecced  during  the  past 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  begin  by  giving  a  few  statistica  relating  to  Su-:[ily  of 
the  general  supply  of  teachers  in  our  elementary  schools ;  the  work  Tearliers, 
done  by  the  Training  Colleges  will  stand  out  all  the  more  clearly  from 
such  a  background.  Xot  counting  candidates  on  probation,  the  total 
number  of  our  teachers  is  139,818.  The  number  of  children  in 
average  attendance  is  4,636,938,  so  that  there  is  one  teacher  to  33 
aehoiars.  But  of  our  teachers  30,783  are  pupil-teachers,  30,233  assist- 
ants, and  16,717  additional  assistants  under  Art.  68,  giving  a  total  of 
77,733  uncertificated  teachers.  There  are  63,085  certificated  teachers, 
but  of  these  only  3G,020  have  passed  tiirough  our  Training  Colleges. 
There  is  thus  a  certificated  teacher  for  every  75  children  in  average 
attendance,  but  a  trained  teacher  only  for  every  128.  26,000  certifi- 
cated teachers  are  untrained,  while  the  great  majority  of  the  whole 
body  of  teachers  are  not  even  certificated.  At  first  sight  this  seems 
far  from  satisfactory. 

It  is  true,  as  wa>i  pointed  out  in  the  Report  of  the  Batrd  of  Education  Tlie  Acting 
last  year,  that  a  c<^3iderable  proportion  of  these  cannot  be  classed  as  Tenclier. 
untrained,  as  they  have  passed  through  the  pupil-teacher  course 
under  the  superintendence  of  some  of  the  best  teachers  and  have  served 
as  assistants  in  large  schools.  Many  of  them  no  doubt  make  excellent 
teachers.  The  school  of  experience  is  a  rough  but  ready  sharpener  of 
the  wits.  Natural  ability  and  love  of  their  profession  have  produced 
some  "  acting "  teachers  who  compare  favourably  with  the  very 
best  products  of  our  Training  Colleges,  but  they  are  the  exception,  and 
the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Time  for  private  study  is  curtaiied  by 
work  in  school,  and  their  practice  in  teaching  is  the  toil  of  the  day 
labourer,  not  the  skilfully-arranged  opportanitios  of  the  scientific 
student.  But  they  deserve  great  credit— to  sit  down  after  a  tiring  day 
in  school  to  get  up  books  for  examination  and  to  give  up  their 
Saturdays  to  lectures  requires  real  grit.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
strain  takes  a  slice  out  of  many  a  constitution. 

Last  year  3,591  acting  teachers  were  examined  in  2nd  year  papers, 
as  compared  with  2,338  students  from  colleges.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  this  1  Firat  and  foremost,  the  deeply  engrained  feeling  in  the  prac- 
tical English  mind  that  there  is  no  science  of  education,  and  that  very 
little  preparation  is  required  for  the  practice  of  the  art.  The  whole 
system  of  elementary  education  is  the  growth  of  less  than  a  century. 
It  is  not  60  years  since  children  in  National  schools  were  arranged  in 
squares,  taught  by  monitors,  many  of  whom  were  not  more  than 
1 1  years  of  age,  and  superintended  by  a  master  who  could  "  learn  the 
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system  "  of  Eulministering  sucfa  a.  school  in  a  few  w(»ek8,  Bometimes  in 
a  few  daya.  The  idea  that  the  master  of  an  elementary  srhool  need . 
not  teacl^  that  he  was  a  kind  of  educational  herd,  caretaker,  or 
policeman,  has  yielded  to  sounder  views,  mainly  owing  to  the  excellent 
work  done  by  our  Training  Colleges,  but  it  still  blocks  the  way. 
Large  classes  under  untrained  teachers  would  hardly  be  tolerated  as 
they  are,  were  it  not  for  tlie  idea  that  elementary  school  children  need 
to  be  kept  in  order  rather  than  inetracted. 
Not  enough  The  second  reason  is  that  the  number  of  our  Training  Colleges  is 
CollegeH.  insufficient.  Many  teachers  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  college  life,  but  there  is  no  room  for  them.  Nonconformists 
especially  are  at  a  disadvantage,  as  there  are  many  cases  of  King's 
ScnoJars  high  in  the  first  class  who  cannot  get  a  place.  Another 
undenominational  college  for  women  seems  urgently  needed. 

Day  scholars  are  allowed  to  attend  some  of  the  Residential  Colleges 
where  there  is  class-room  accommodation  for  them,  and  in  the  case  of 
new  colleges  day  scholars  are  freed  from  denominational  restrictions. 
This  is  a  palliative,  but  it  is  not  a  remedy.  If  the  denominational  system 
is  to  continue  more  Residential  Colleges  are  required.  Without  going 
into  the  question  of  Day  versits  I^sidential  Colleges,  it  is  suificient  here 
to  notice  the  fact  that  many  teachers  prefer  residence;  and  I  am 
informed  that  Jewish  students,  if  arrangements  could  be  made  to  meet 
their  hygenic  laws,  would  value  the  pnvilege  of  being  admitted  into 
college  on  a  more  intimate  footing  tnan  that  of  day  student,  as  they 
are  at  present. 
Consideration  But  there  is  a  third  reason  which  keeps  by  far  the  greater  nnmber 
of  expenao.  of  young  teachers  out  of  college.  They  oaimot  alford  the  expense. 
An  entrance  fee,  outlay  on  books,  dress,  travelling,  etc.,  the  fact  that 
for  two  years  they  will  be  paying  out  money  instead  of  receiving, 
are  considerations  to  deter  those  who  have  no  money  of  their  own. 
And  then  there  are  home  ties,  for  many  contribute  to  the  support 
of  their  parents,  or  are  averse  to  leaving  them. 
Atlainmonta  Beyond  Opening  the  door  into  the  profession  the  State  does  nothing 
of  the  Acting  fpi-  these  teachers.  But  new  needs  beget  new  machinery,  and  private 
■  enterprise  has  found  it  pay  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  Coaching  insti- 
tutions, which  teach  by  correspondence  and  Satitrday 'lectures,  have 
sprung  up.  Without  such  assistance  the  acting  teacher  could  hardly 
have  kept  pace  with  examinations  which  are  steadily  increasing  in 
difficulty.  If  a  supply  of  thoroughly  good  teachers  could  be  obtained 
in  this,  way  it  is  eviilent  that  our  Training  College  system  would  be  an 
expensive  luxury.  But  circumstances  tell,  and  these  outsiders  are 
heavily  handicapped.  Their  success  in  our  examinations  is  far  from 
brilliant.  One  comparison  will  bring  out  clearly  how  they  stand  in 
relation  to  students  from  Training  Colleges.  L^st  year  3,510  acting 
teachers  took  papers  for  the  second  part  of  the  2nd  year  examination.  Of 
these,  4.39  failed  outright,  262  passed  in  the  first  division,  777  in  the 
2nd,  and  2,032  in  the  3rd.  In  the  same  year  (1899)  out  of 
l,8b^  students  in  Residential  Colleges  who  took  the  same  part 
of  a  similar  examination  none  failed,  1,195  passed  in  the  1st 
division,  572  in  the  2nd,  and  91  in  the  3rd.  As  the  .3rd  division  does 
not  qualify  to  take  charge  of  pupil  teachers  the  dilTerence  means  a 
great  deal.  Besides  this,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  their  purely 
professional  training  in  the  Art  of  Teaching  is  confined  to  the  study  of 
a  manual  for  examination  purposes  and  to  what  they  can  find  out  for 
themselves  while  immersed  in  the  drudgery  of  class  teaching. 
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While  this  gate,  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  side-door,  into  the  profcesion  Sagi^teil 
atunda  open  ao  wide  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  large  number  of  teachers  reiii.:ilief<. 
must  remain  indifferently  equipped  for  tbeir  work.  If  the  entrance 
cannot  be  narrowed  or  closed,  something  might  be  done  to  improve  the 
quality  of  those  who  are  admitted,  or  at  least  to  relieve  the  strain  of 
ovor-pressure.  It  is  easy  to  suggest  as  remedies  a  special  syllabus,  a 
lower  order  of  certificate,  special  colleges,  preparation  classes,  to  be 
Hiipportod  by  County  Councils  and  School  Boards,  scholarships  from 
the  Board  of  Education  conditional  on  passing  the  examinations,  but 
hard  to  find  any  praetical  solution  which  will  meet  all  theditilculticsof 
the  case.  If  the  present  system  of  having  the  xame  examination  forall 
is  thought  best,  it  would  bo  some  relief  if  the  candidates  might  be 
allowed  to  take  the  examination  in  parts.  There  may  be  administrative 
objections  to  this,  but  it  would  not  be  such  a  stride  in  practice  as  it 
seams  in  theory.  There  are  two  parts  to  the  examination,  and  those 
who  fail  in  one  of  these  parts  are  allowed  to  come  up  for  examination 
again  in  the  part  in  which  they  have  failed.  If  they  were  allowed  to 
present  the  parts  separately  to  begin  with,  they  would  be  able  to  con- 
centrate their  attention  on  a  definite  portion  of  work,  there  would  be 
fewer  failures  and  less  trouble  to  all  concerned. 

An  interesting  experiment  has  been  tried  during  the  past  year  by  Preparation 
the  London  School  Board.     They  have  established  classes  for   their  classes. 
assistants,  where  instruction  is  given    for  the  certificate  examination. 
These  teachers  work  half-time  and  are  paid  £30  per  annum.     Special 
attention  is  paid  to  their  professional  training  by  means  of   criticism 
lessons,  and  skilled  supervision  in  school. 

Science  classes  established  or  subsidised  by  County  CounciU  have  in 
several  of  our  great  centres  been  of  much  service  to  our  teachers,  and 
University  Extension  Lectures  have  aluo  helped  greatly.  In  these 
movements  may  perhaps  be  found  the  germ  of  a  later  development. 

I  observe  that  there  is  a  provit^ion  in  ibe  Scotch  Code  (Art.  83  (d) 
and  91  (d) )  by  which  gTitnts  can  be  paid  to  County  Councils  or  other 
local  authi,rities  cither  within  their  own  area  or  at  an  approved  teih'iical 
or  other  central  institution,  for  the  further  instruction  of  teachers  in 
any  subjects  which  may  form  part  of  the  curriculum  of  a  PuMic 
Elementary  or  Higher  Grade  School. 

The  adoption  of  some  such  plan  south  of  the  Tweed  would  undoubt- 
edly help  us  out  of  some  of  our  difficulties,  but  I  suppose  there  are 
good  reasons  why  what  is  sauce  for  the  Scotch  goose  should  not  be 
sauce  for  the  English  gander. 

One  more  reflection  before  we  quit  the  interesting  subject  of  the  Compelilioii 
acting    teacher.     This    wide    margin  of  the  untrained  is   at  once  « of  the  L'li- 
danger  and  a  protection  to  the  trained ;  a  danger  in  so  far  as  the  un  [5^"^[^in"i 
trained  are  a  cheaper  article  and  can    serve  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
official  retiuirements.  This  competition  may  in  some  cases  drive  a  better 
but  more  expensive  educational  article  off  the  market.    There  \a  always 
the  possibility  of  a  state  of  things  in  which  men  have  to  be  content  not 
with  what  is  best,  but  with  what  will  do.     It  is  in  this  light  satisfactory 
to  note  that  the  m<»t  important  employers  of  educational  labour — our 

great  Boards — are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  merits  of  the  trained  teacher. 
<n  the  other  hand  the  acting  teachers  serve  as  a  protecting  envelope 
to  the  Training  Colleges.  When  an  artificial  system  takes  in  hand 
the  provision  of  any  article  there  is  always  a  risk  of  supplying  too 
much  or  too  little.  Were  there  only  Training  Colleges  in  existence 
as  the  recognised  purveyors  of  teachers  there  would  always  be  the 
danger  of  a  glut  in  the  market,  when  salaries  would  go  down,  or  of 
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a  Ecarcity,  when  the  schools  would  sufTer.  Tho  fringe  of  acting 
teachers  expands  or  contvacts  as  the  demand  varies,  leaving  the 
trained  teachers  in  a  state  of  comparatively  stable  equilibrium. 

So  much  for  the  great  body  of  the  untrained  which  forms  the  back- 
ground of  our  Training  College  system.  The  importance  of  the 
subject  must  excuse  the  fulness  with  which  it  has  been  treated,  for 
improvements  in  Training  Colleges  seem  matters  of  detail  compared 
with  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  this  steady  intake  of  acting 
teachers.  Could  we  but  get  all  our  teachers  up  to  the  level  of  the 
students  who  leave  our  Training  Colleges  the  system  would  be  practi- 
cally perfect. 
Ailditionat  There  are  atill  certain  classes  of  teachers  about  whom  a  word  seems 

Teacliei-y.  required  before  we  can  proceed  to  our  central  subject.  A  Btrildng 
feature  in  the  development  of  our  educational  avstem  is  the  increase  of 
teachers  under  Art.  68  of  the  Code.  In  1879  there  were  2,U7of  these; 
in  1889,  5,076  ;  and  in  1899,  16,717.  These  are  untrained  teachers. 
Theonly  requirements  in  this  case  are  that  they  should  be  women  over  18, 
approved  by  an  Inspector.  At  first  sight  it  looks  like  a  recrudescence 
of  the  monitorial  system.  That  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  large 
employment  of  acting  teachers  seems  probable.  For  the  teacher  who 
is  no;  capable  of  taking  charge  of  pupil-teachers  is  recognised  as  fully 
qualified  to  auperintenil  these  able-bodied  monitors.  That  there  is 
excellent  material  among  this  bo:iy  there  can  bo  no  doubt ;  the  reports 
of  District  Inspectors  prove  it ;  but  something  might  be  done  to 
encourage  them  to  move  onwards  and' upwards  in  their  professional 
studies.  Very  few  of  them  are  drawn  into  our  Training  Colleges. 
They  are  too  old  as  a  rule,  and  have  not  the  intellectual  alertness  to 
master  new  and  difficult  subjects. 
MighorOrode  For  some  years  back  attempts  have  been  made  to  induce  teachers  of 
1  L'ju-Iiers.  J,  higher  grade  to  take  up  elementary  work.  Since  1883  graduates  and 
women  over  18  who  have  passed  certain  University  examinations 
are  eligible  to  become  assistant  teachers.  The  number  of  persons  who 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  opening  is  at  present  only  96. 

In  the  Code  for  1896  a  provision  was  inserted  by  which  graduates 
with  a  teaching  diploma  can  be  recognised  at  once. 

Up  to  this  date  (November  1900)  36  such  graduates  ha-,  e  crossed  the 
line. 

In  1896  certain  University,  University  Local,  and  other  examinations 
were  recognised  as  qualifying  candidates  fur  admission  to  engagements  as 
pupil-teachers.  Very  few  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 
The  effort  to  open  tho  career  of  elementary  education  to  persons 
from  the  higher  ranks  of  education  can  hardly  be  described  as  success- 
ful. The  chief  reasons  are  probably  ignorance  of  the  advantages 
which  auch  a  career  presents,  social  prejuice,  and  the  feeling  that  once 
an  elementary  teacher  always  an  elementary  teacher.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  increasing  number  of  our  teachers,  both  in  and  out  of  college, 
are  taking  University  degrees.  Were  elementary  and  higher  education 
joined  togcthor  as  parts  of  one  organic  whole  both  would  be  strength- 
ened by  the  union.  The  elementary  system  has  grown  up  by  itself, 
and  has  lived  too  much  apart.  The  effect  upon  our  Training  Colleges 
of  tho  broad  lino  of  demarcation  which  marks  off  the  lower  from  the 
higher  branch  has  been  somewhat  narrowing  and  depressing.  A  pro- 
fession which  hiw  no  pH^es  and  which  demands  at  the  very  outlet  a 
vow  of  self  abnegation,  a  declaration  that  the  trained  teacher  will 
devote  himself  to  elementary  education,  and  to  that  alone,  is  not  likely 
to  attract  the  keener  spirits  in  search  of  a  career.    All  teachers  (leetl 
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training,  and  &  complete  training  ought  to  embrace  both  secondary  end 
elementary  work.  Secondary  teachers  might  profit  ^reatlj  by  atudy- 
ing  the  groundwork  of  all  teaching,  and  elementary  toacners  wouid 
gain  by  association  wiih  a  wider  ana  more  liberal  culture. 

The  main  source  of  the  supply  of  teachers  is  found  in  the  King'e  ?{,'''=,'' 
Scholars.  These  are  pupil- teachers  who  have  passKl  with  credit  the  ex-  '''*■ 
amination  held  in  December  of  each  year  for  admission  to  Training 
Colleges.  In  December,  1899,  12,120  were  examined,  and  6,419  quali- 
fied for  admission  by  passing  in  the  latand  2nd  clasd.  But  admission  is 
practically  confined  to  those  who  ^am  in  the  1st  class;  and  even 
that,  unless  the  position  on  the  list  is  high,  will  not  ensure  entrance 
into  some  colleges.  Thus  the  average  position  on  the  list  of  men  who 
got  into  Isleworth  last  year  was  139,  into  Batteraea  326. 

As  matters  at  present  stand  the  supply  of  certificated  teachers  Pnpil- 
depends  on  the  supply  of  pupil-teachers.  The  latter  are  diminishing  leacliere. 
in  quantity,  but  improving  in  quality.  In  some  quarters  there  is  a 
growing  opinion  that  the  whole  system  of  apprenticeship  might  be 
discontinuod  ivith  advantage.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  CAn  be  no  doubt 
that  the  measures  taken  to  shorten  the  hours  spent  in  teaching  and  to 
improve  ibo  curriculum,  combined  with  the  effort*  of  the  Boards  and 
Managers  tn  systematise  instruction  by  means  of  Centres,  have  had  a 
great  effect  in  raising  the  general  level  of  acquirement.  The  pupil- 
teacher  is  a  sounder  wholar,  he  enters  the  Training  College  better 
prepared  in  elementary  subjecta  ;  but  a  groat  deal  still  remains  to  be 
done  to  impro\'e  his  methods  and  give  him  a  practical  grip  of  the 
principles  oi  teaching. 

In  a  great  many  of  our  best  schools  the  pupil-teacher  is  a  super- 
numerary as  regards  the  minimum  staff  required  by  the  Code,  and  serves 
under  a  headmaster  who  is  not  tied  down  to  a  class,  but  has  both  the 
ability  and  time  to  guide  and  criticise  his  pupil.  In  too  many  cases, 
however,  these  conditions  of  good  training  are  absent.  The  school  in 
which  these  young  people  are  apprenticed  is  sometimes  itself  far  from 
a  model,  the  head  teacher  has  to  do  his  own  work  and  that  of  an  assistant, 
and  they  themselves  are  absorbed  by  the  class  which  is  entrusted  to 
them.  And  the  worsj  the  conditions  usually  the  more  numerous  the 
pupil-teachers,  because  they  are  considered  to  be  cheap.  Habits  are 
then  acquired  which  the  systematic  and  scientific  training  in  College 
fails  to  eradicate.  They  may  learn  the  better  methods,  but  the  old  tricks 
recur.  Considerations  of  this  kind  are  all  the  more  scrinus  because  so 
many  of  them  become  assistants  and  afterwarri"  ceitificated  teachers 
without  ever  having  bad  any  scientific  training  at  all.  Surely,  looking 
to  the  importance  of  this  subject,  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that,  if  the 
system  of  apprenticeship  is  retained,  thi^se  young  teachers  should  make 
their  educational  start  under  teachers  speciaily  competent  to  direct 
them  and  to  bo  an  example  to  them,  and  in  schools  where  all  the 
arrangements  are  thoroughly  siitisfactory.  The  nurseries  of  our  teachers 
require  attention,  for  in  their  case  the  proverb  is  peculiarly  true  that 
the  beginning  is  half  the  whole.  To  secure  proper  attention  to  profes- 
sional studies  on  the  part  of  those  King's  Scholars  who  do  not  enter 
college  every  assistant  might  be  required  within  a  fixed  period  to  pass 
in  Part  I.  of  the  syllabus  for  the  2nd  year.  'Jbi^  would  not  be  much, 
but  would  always  be  aomcthing  in  the  right  direction. 

From  every  standpoint  the  necessity  of  training  the  teacher  has  been 
forced  upon  our  \'iew,  but  we  have  seen  that  comparatively  few 
teachers  ire  really  trained.     We  have  now  to  deal  with  the  immediate 
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subject  of  this  report,  the  specialised  machinery  which  exists  for  tbia 
purpose— the  Training  Colleges  of  England  and  Wales. 
T1i«Training      There  are    61   of  these    inslitiitioiis,    45    Residontial   and    16  Day 

CollojjM.  Colleges.  The  former  h»\e  in  residence  3,866  students,  and  in 
addition  are  attended  by  138  Day  Students.  The  latter  give  instruc- 
tions and  training  to  1,196  studenM.  All  students  are  required  to  take 
a  two  years'  course.  The  privilege  of  a  third  year's  training  is  accorded 
to  a  select  few.  I^ast  year  47  in  Residential  Colleges  and  99  in  Day 
Colleges  had  their  studies  thus  prolonged.  The  yearly  output  of 
teachers  from  all  the  colleges  is  at  present  2,600.  There'  are  36,000 
trained  teachers  altogether,  so  that  allowing  si.x  per  cent,  for  tear-and- 
wear  the  annual  increase  is  under  400.  Now,  a  trained  teacher  to 
every  100  children  in  average  attendance  docs  not,  seem  extravai^ant, 
but  to  meet  such  a  demand  46,000  teachers  will  be  required,  or 
10,000  more  than  we  possess.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase  it 
would  be  '2^  years  before  this  modest  requirement  could  be  sati-ficd, 
assuming  that  the  average  attendance  (4,600,000)  remains  stationary, 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  do  no  such  thing. 
Their  insufli-  The  supply,  therefore,  of  means  of'  training  cnnnot  be  said  to  l>c 
eiency.  adequate  to  the  need.     More  colleges  are  ro(niired.     By  what  means 

these  are  to  be  provided  is  a  question  into  which  it  would  be  out  of 
place  to  enter  in  a  repoi-t  of  this  kind.  The  Denominational  system 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  friends  of  education  for  what  it  has  done. 
When  there  was  no  education  for  the  poor,  the  religious  bodies  under- 
took to  supply  it.  They  may  sometimes  have  pre^'ented  others  from 
doing  as  well  or  Iwtter  than  themselves,  but  on  the  whole,  they  have 
done  a  noble  work  nobly.  But  times  are  changed,  and  elementary 
education  has  changed  with  them. 

Tlieolilsud        Before   the   beginning    of    this    century    there    was  education   and 
the  new.  there  were  teachers,  but  there  was  no  sj'steni.     Scientific  methods  of 

education  would  ha^'e  been  laughd  to  scorn.  One  roitgh -and- ready 
plan  sufficed.  The  schoolboy  was  led  to  the  waters  of  learning,  and  if 
he  would  not  drink  he  was  thrashed  till  qunnl.  miff,  was  imbibed.  The 
teacher  had  an  avocation— not  a  profession.  The  idea  had  not  emerged 
that  he  required  to  he  as  carefully  prepared  for  his  work  as  the  doctor 
and  the  clergyman  for  theirs. 
The  Ucsiden-  If  the  education  of  the  upper-classes  was  bad,  that  of  the  lower  was 
tial  Col>goB.  practically  non-existent.  In  the  early  years  of  this  century  the  drawing 
together  of  population  into  great  centres,  owing  to  the  development  of 
manufacture  and  commerce  forced  into  umaislakable  prominence  the  fact 
that  hordes  of  young  children  were  growing  up  in  semi -savagery. 
Wealth  could  not  hide  nor  power  suppress  this  fact.  The  National 
conscience  awoke.  The  British  and  Foreign  Society  (1808)  and  the 
National  Society  (18U)  took  in  hand  the  education  of  the  masse.«. 
Govenmietit  grants  began  in  1S33  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy  to  these 
societies.  It  was  not  till  the  foundation  of  St..  Mark's  College  in  1841, 
and  Borough  lioad  in  1842,  that  grants  wore  made  to  Training 
Colhgos. 

The  idex  that  the  State  might  itself  undertake  the  supply  and 
management  of  Colleges  ha<l  been  Htiggested  and  rejected.  The 
Committee  of  Council  in  their  minute  of  ;ird  June,  1839,  record  their 
opinion  that  "the  most  useful  application  of  any  sums  voted  by 
Parliament  would  consist  in  the  employment  of  these  moneys  in  the 
establishment  of  a  normal  school  under  the  direction  of  the  State,  and 
not  placed   under  the  mnnagemout  of  a  voluntary  society,"     They 
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experienced,  however,  so  much  difficulty  in  reconciling  cor 
views  with  regard  to  religious  instruction,  that  they  were  eomp 
postpone  taking  any  steps  until  greater  concurrence  should  be  fi 
prevail — to  the  Greek  Calends  as  it  proved.  One  solitary  i 
in  this  direction  was  made  in  1830,  when  a  college  was  opt 
Kneller  Hall  to  train  Poor  Law  schoolmasters.  It  did  not  ati 
end  and  was  closed  in  1855.  Its  staff  were  able  and  distingutshi 
The  Principal  was  Dr.  Temple,  now  Ai-chbishop  of  Cariterbu 
Vice-Presiclent  was  the  late  Mr.  Palgrave,  afterwards  an  As 
Secretary  in  the  Education  Department,  and  Professor  of  Po 
Oxford.  It  had  an  excellent  library,  and  the  minagemontandt 
were  on  high  and  liberal  lines.  It  was  an  attempt  to  cut  block: 
razor,  and  broke  down,  not  because  the  men  it  turned  out  were  t( 
for  their  work,  but  bccaiise  they  were  too  good  for  their  p 
position. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  back  at  those  old  days.  The  rotros 
invigorating,  tor  it  shows  the  advance  which  has  Iraen  made  ;  it 
instructive,  for  it  explains  many  of  the  defects  which  still  el i lie 
system.  There  was  ut  that  time  no  question  of  giving  edurated 
H  .special  training  in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  material  to  be  o] 
on  in  this  way  did  not  exist,  it  had  to  be  created.  Hence  thi 
teacher  system,  and  hence  the  air  of  humility  which  so  longpt 
the  atmosphere  of  elementary  education.  On  the  fallacy  that 
drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat,"  it  seems  to  have  been  si 
that  he  who  was  to  teach  the  poor  and  ignorant  should  him 
poor  and  ignorant.  An  early  report  on  Eattersea  College  e 
some  information  as  to  the  class  of  students  who  were  admitted 
being  one  third  of  the  whole  number,  had  been  schoolmasters  or  as: 
in  schools,  10  or  one-eighth  wore  master  tradesmen  or  maniifai 
13  clerks,  shopmen,  or  overlookers,  4  labourers,  2gontlGmen'3a( 
1  a  surgeon,  1  a  master  mariner,  and  4  of  no  previous  occu 
Theiraverageage  was  24and80me  were  SOand  40  years  old. 
told  that  no  part  of  the  traininggiven  was  iiore  carefully  attended 
the  moral  discipline  of  the  students  in  humility  and  self-den 
large  part  of  every  day  was  employed  in  manual  labour  in  the 
which  was  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  students  ;  and  with 
ception  of  a  matron,  who  acted  as  cook,  no  servants  were  pr 
The  teachers  assisted  pe.sonally  in  such  carpenter's  and  mason' 
as  was  required  in  the  building,  and  the  diet  was  studiously 
l>eing  provided  in  great  part  by  the  cultivation  of  the  garden. 
diet  in  some  of  our  Colleges  is  stilt  simple,  but  not  quite  so  id 
this. 

Our  ea:  lior  colleges  were  all  provided  by  religious  bodies,  i 
by  building  grants  fi-om  the  Committee  of  Council,  and  the 
mainly  supported  by  an  annual  subvention.  Ho  powerful  i 
influence  of  the  religious  l>odii.-s  that  when  the  reports  of  Ins 
liegan  to  become  disagreeable  to  them  they  claimed  a  veto  o 
appointments,  and  secured  that  the  examination  of  their  colle^ 
of  their  schools  should  bo  carried  out  by  clergymen  belonging  t 
own  denominations.  But  those  who  pay  are  sure  to  govern  in  t 
run,  and  those  who  fee  the  educational  piper  set  the  tune.  So  gr 
the  powerof  the  Central  Authority  through  its  hold  on  the  purse 
that  the  Commissioners  of  1860  could  say  of  the  trained  teachers 
are  almost  creations  of  ihe  Committee  of  Council,  and  it  exercit 
them  so  powerful  an  influence  that  it  is  responsible  not  only  ft 
errors,  but,  so  far  as  they  are  remediable,  for  their  dehctertc 
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heavy  responsibility,  and  one  which  hast  not  grown  lighter  as  the  years 
have  passed,  and  regulationa  have  followed  regulations. 
Tbe  Day  Of  all  our  Residential  Colleges  only  two,  Edge  Hill  and  Homerton, 

Training  ^^^  styled  undenominational.  From  1841  our  Training  College  system 
"***"'  quietly  developed  on  the  old  lines  till  1890,  when  a  new  element  was 
introduced  in  the  shape  of  Day  Training  Colleges.  Of  these  there  are 
at  present  16.  They  are  all  connected  with  University  Colleges.  It 
was  a  step  in  the  direction  of  bringing  elementary  education  into 
organic  coherence  with  the  general  intellectual  life  of  the  eountry. 
They  have  been  eminently  successful,  but  have  their  difficulties.  In 
common  with  the  Residential  Colleges  they  suffer  from  that  affliction 
of  most  public  and  private  bodies — lack  of  funds,  and  from  the  wwit  of 
preparation  for  higher  studies  in  their  student  h  when  admitted.  The 
superstructure  is  conditioned  by  the  foundation,  and  until  our  pupil- 
leacbers  have  reached  a  higher  level  of  attainment,  or  our  colleges  can 
draw  from  a  more  highly  educated  clasv  of  candidates,  the  training 
given  in  these  institutions  must  suit  itself  to  the  material  with  which  it 
is  supplied.  But  the  Day  Colleges  have  special  difficulties  of  their  own. 
The  task  of  pursuing  technical  studies,  an<l  at  the  same  time  preparing 
for  a  degree  involves  a  great  strain,  and  the  one  or  the  other  branch  of 
study  is  apt  t«  sufTsr.  Their  course  of  training  is  in  moat  cases 
for  two  years  only,  while  a  University  degree  requires  at 
least  three.  The  result  of  this  is  that  many  complete  their  degree 
work  while  serving  in  schools, --much  to  their  credit,  but  against  their 
health.  The  Universities  are  in  a  dilemma :  if  they  take  in  candidates 
of  biehor  attainments  who  have  had  no  ejtpericnce  of  school  work 
special  arrangements  have  to  be  made  for  instruction  in  practical 
teaching ;  if  they  take  in  those  who  have  lower  attainments,  but  have 
been  pupil-teachers,  the  difficulty  arises  how  to  make  much  of  them  in 
purely  University  classes.  The  fact  that  these  institutions  are  not 
residential  is  also  somewhat  against  them.  Hostels  have  been  provided 
in  some  instances,  but  to  do  so  completely  for  all  students  is  at  present 
impoa  ibie.  The  great  majority  of  the  students  must  live  in  lodgings 
or  with  their  friends.  The  difficulty  of  exercising  prtjper  supervision 
over  lodgings  makes  the  authorities    prefer   those  candidates  whose 

eirents  or  near  relatives  live  in  the  University  town.  The  students  in 
ay  Colleges  thus  lose  one  of  the  most  important  influences  which  is 
exercised  by  collegiate  life.  It  ia  satisfactory  to  know  that  these 
students  mix  in  the  general  life  of  the  colleges,  take  their  part  in  the 
sports  of  the  cricket  and  footljall  fields,  are  leaders  in  the  delmtes  of 
the  Unions,  and  are  winning  their  fair  share  of  University  distinctions 
Especially  is  this  the  case  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  a  majority 
of  the  normal  students  are  members  of  colleges. 

The  Day  Training  Colleges  which  I  have  inspected  seem  to  me  as 
efficient  as  is  possible  in  the  circumstances.  Possibly  the  circumstances 
might  be  more  favourable.  They  all  suffer  from  the  rawness  of  the 
material  which  they  have  to  work  up  and  the  lack  of  funds.  Tbey 
would  do  more  in  the  direction  of  providing  scholarships  and  hostels 
if  the  m-ans  were  at  their  disposal,  hut  they  are  poor. 

There  is  this  to  be  said  for  the  pupil-teacher  and  King's  Scholar- 
ship system  ;  that  it  has  been  a  shaft  driven  into  darkness — a  ladder  let 
down  by  which  humble  merit  could  emerge.  When  help  is  given  it 
shoiddljc  given  liberally.  There  should  he  nothing  in  the  nature  of  poor- 
relief  in  rewards  given  to  learning,  and  if  our  students  are  to  study  on 
the  same  level  as  their  compeers  they  should  be  enabled  to  live  on  the 
same  level. 
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Even  tbs  Alm&  Matera  themsGlveB  are  but  step-mothers  aa  yet  to  Oxford  tod 
their  new  nurGlinge.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  not  quite  made  up  Cambridge 
their  minds  whether  education  is  a  science  after  all,  and  they  eye 
the  normal  stmlent  with  about  as  much  favour  as  they  do  the  girl 
graduate.  But  they  hare  too  little  cause  as  yet  to  be  disquieted. 
The  elementary  teacher  is  not  wealthy,  and  the  tariff  at  our  ancient 
anJ  venerable  seats  of  learning  is  high.  The  non-collegiate  student  must 
spend  about  8QI.,  the  collegiate  considerably  more.  A  Queen's  Scholar- 
ship of  252.  docB  not  take  him  half  way.  However,  kind  hearts  have 
lent  a  helping  hand,  and  scholars  of  European  reputation  have  not 
disdained  this  humble  freshman  with  his  little  Latin  and  lees  Greek. 
Colleges  have  offered  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  and  a  great  deal 
has  been  done  by  the  Toynbee  Hall  Pupil  TeacherB'  University 
Scholarship  Committee.  Thanks  chiefly  to  the  liberality  of  i  le 
Drapers'  and  Clothworkers'  Companies,  26  Toynbee  acholara  are  now  Toynl)ee 
studying  at  the  Universities— 1 3  at  Oxford,  13  at  Cambridge.  Of  Hall, 
these  two-tbirds  are  coUegiates.  All  live  tike  ordinary  students,  atid 
enjoy  the  full  life  of  the  University,  These  achoUre,  aJl  of  whom 
have  been  pupil-teachers,  are  doing  remarkably  well.  Laat  year 
62  per  cent,  of  the  3rd  and  4tb  year  men  were  classed  in  Honours, 
a  result  much  abovo  that  obtained  by  men  coming  up  from  schools 
specially  designed  to  prepare  for  the  Universities. 

This  attempt  to  bring  the  highest  and  the  lowest  education  into 
vital  connection,  so  that  one  life  should  pulse  through  the  whole,  is 
as  sensible  and  practical  as  it  is  noble.  It  recognises  two  great 
principlea — that  no  education  is  too  good  for  the  teacher,  and  that  the 
Univeisities  are  for  the  nation,  and  not  for  a  claaa.  The  day  of 
beggarly  elements  is  past.  It  waa  held,  and  not  so  long  ago,  that  a 
teacher  need  know  nothing  beyond  a  smattering  of  what  he  is  to 
teach.  Now  it  bcgina  to  bo  reeognieed  more  and  more  that  the 
best  subjects  for  training  the  mind  arc  not  necessarily  those  which 
a  miin  will  have  to  teach ;  that  it  takes  a  master,  not  an  apprentice, 
to  make  instruction  simple,  and  that  it  requires  uncommon  science  to 
bring  out  the  science  in  common  things,  and  make  the  general  idea 
glimmer  through  the  mist  of  facta. 

.    who  aimeth  at  the  sky 
Shoots  higher  much  than  he  that  means  a  tree. 

In  the  endeavour  to  give  our  elementary  teachers  a  thorough  training  Time  ajid 
in  a  short  time  we  have  made  them  dabble  in  too  great  a  variety  <hf  Mouey     con- 
subjects  J  better  to  bo  master  of  one  subject  than  Jack-of-all.     In  ihe  *"''"'"' "j 
subliraer  air  of  our  Universities   pretentious   ignorance  withers  and  p^^j^i^n. 
dies.     To  secure  the  best  results  in  any  kind  of  work  there  are  two 
fundamental  conditions— time  and  money.     In  elementary  education 
we  need  more  time  and  more  money.     A  conrse  of  three  years,  one  of 
them  to  be  mainly  devoted  to  purely  professional  training,  would  not 
be  too  much,  andm  the  case  of  University  students  it  is  thought  by 
eome  authorities  that  it  would  be  butttr  to  let  the  men  take  their  degrees 
firat  undisturlwd  by  other  work,  and  then  call  upon  them  for  a  period 
of  continuous  training  in  the  sciencu  and  practice  of  teaching.     There 
seems  some  ground  for  supposing  that  the  mixing  of  the  two  handicaps 
the  teaching  student  compared  with  the  youth  who  has  nothing  but 
his  degree   to   prepare   for,  and    leads    to    the  practical  work,  which, 
after  all,    is  the    important    part    for    the    teacher,   being    reduced 
within  as    small  limits    as    possible       With    regard    to  the    fear 
4933.  N 
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Little  which  hss  be  eiv  expressed  that  in  educating  oar  elementary  teacher? 

"*"B*  Kighly  we  are  furnishing  them  with  wings  to  soar  into  other  regions,  it 

is  satiafactorf  to  be  aasured  by  the  authOTities  of  the  Colleges  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  that  so  far  aa  they  can  gEithn  not  more  of  their  men 
(jiiit  the  profession  for  which  they  have  been  trained  than  ia-  the  case 
with  those  scholars  who  leave  Eesidential  and  Day  Trsiiung  Collegee. 
There  is  a  natural  tendency  for  them  to  try  for  HigbeF  Grade  pesi- 
tiona,  but  the  great  majority  are  wt»rking  in  ordiniuy  Elementaiy 
Schools. 

By  the  Code  of  1890  TArt.  US  (d)]  admission  to  Training  CoU^es  was 
opened  to  peraons  who  bad  passed  certain  University,  University  Local, 
or  equivalent  examinations.  In  1899  18  to(^  advantage  of  the  permis- 
sion ;  th)»  year  (1900)  about  60  have  been  admitted.  Thi»  may  be  the 
small  beginning  of  on  important  change.  So  far  as  it  isposaihle  to  jndge 
of  general  characteristics  from  so  small  a  sample,  students  from  second- 
ary schools  appear  to  be  better  material  than  the  pnpil-teacheva 
They  are  intellectually  more  docile.  They  have  greater  mental  flexi- 
bility. They  have  not  acquired  fixed  habits  of  educational  practice 
which  prejudice  them  against  new  ideas.  They  possess  a  keener  appre- 
eiatioit  of  the  principles  ol  method.  They  follow  the  leetures  with 
more  interest,  and  they  seek  to  apply  what  they  have  learnt ;  but  at 
first  they  are  not  so  good  in  class  management,  in  keeping  discipline, 
and  in  general  power  of  controL  They  find  it  difficult  to  think  of 
the  kseon  and  keep.their  eyes  on  the  class  at  the  same  time.  They 
are  diffident  and  hesitate,  hut  this  wears  off  appreciably  in  six 
weeks.  They  will  be  a  valuaUo  addition  to  the  teaching  power  <A  this 
country. 

Higtiw  woik       The  Residential  Colleges  are  not  lagging  behind  their  younger  rivals. 

^  ^'*     .        They,  too,  are  striving  strenuously  to  got  iuto  touch  with  tte  higher 

Kwidentuil  jjfy^  j^  gjyg  their  students  more  opportunities  for  self -development,  to 
open  up  few  them  not  only  wider  spheres  of  practice,  but  a  more  intel- 
lectual atmosphere.  A  few  facts  with  regard  to  what  they  are  doing 
in  the  matter  of  the  higher  education  will  bring  this  out.  Darlington 
and  tbe  two  Colleges  i(i  Durham  are  now  affiliated  to  the  Univer- 
sity, BO  that  the  students  can  attend  lectures  and  qualify  hy  residence 
in  them  for  the  Durham  degree.  London  University  has  been 
approached  by  some  of  our  LMidcm  colleges,  but  their  advances  have 
not  been  received  kindly.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  for  the  colleges 
would  be  stimulated,  and  the  University  might  itself  stand  the  firmer  the 
bioader  ita  foundation.  That  these  institutions  are  doing  good  work 
in  tbe  direction  of  University  degrees  will  be  shown  by  a  lew  statistics 
comparing  their  success  with  that  of  the  Day  Training  Colleges.  List 
year  from  the  Day  Colleges  Tl  students  were  presented  for  the  exami- 
nations of  London  University,  of  whom  22  passed  ;  from  the  Residen- 
tial Colleges  401  were  presented,  of  whom  164  passed.  For  the 
examinations  of  the  Victoria  University  136  students  from  Day 
Training  Colleges  were  presented,  and  112  passed  ;  from  the  Residen- 
tial Colleges  twenty  were  presented,  and  13  passed.  The  examinations 
of  Durham  University  were  taken  by  45  from  Day  Training  Colleges, 
who  all  passed,  and  by  46  from  the  Residential  Training  Colleges,  of 
whom  40  passed.  TTie  returns  are  from  33  Residential  to  16  Day 
Colleges,  so  that  a  comparison  of  results  is  difiicult,  hut  one  or  two 
points  may  be  noted.  Batteraea,  Borough  lioad,  Chelsea,  and  Stock- 
well  are  more  successful  than  any  four  Day  Training  Colleges.  It  is  also 
evident  that  the  Victoria  and  Durham  examinations  are  easier  than 
those  of  London.     It  is  also  pretty  clear  that,  if  the  Day  Trainiog 
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Collej^ee  are  admitted  witbin  the  University  shrine,  there  can  be  no 
very  strong  reason  for  keeping  the  Beaidential  Colleges  in  the  court  of 
the  Gentiles. 

Another  interesting  point  arises  in  the  consideration  how  far  these  UuiTersity 

Universityexaminations  take  theplace  of  those  of  the  Board  of  Education,  e ;"-'."-■ 

Our  examinationa  for  both  years  are  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I. 
includes  the  more  professional  subjects,  such  aa  :— Teaching  in  Theory 
and  Practice,  Reading  and  Repetition,  English  Composition,  Drawing, 
Music,  Needlework,  and  Arithmetic.  Part  II.  embraces  the  more 
eaneralsubjects.  Al]  students,  whether  from  Itesidential  or  Day  Training 
Colleges,  must  pass  in  Part  I.;  with  regard  to  Part  II.  there  is  a  different-e. 
All  those  students  who  offer  an  approved  University  examination,  such 
as  the  B.A.,  B.Sc,  Inter  Arts,  Inter  Science,  or  B.  Litt.,  substitute  that 
examination  for  Fart  II.  Those  who  fail  in  the  examination  are  classed 
sither  on  the  strength  of  their  papers  or  according  to  the  results  of 
an  examination  h^d  by  their  own  colleges.  The  classification 
is  made  in  the  first  instance  by  the  authorities  of  each 
Collie.,  but  is  submitted  along  with  the  papers  to  the  Board  of 
Education  with  whom  the  decision  finally  rests.  Co-ordination  and 
unity  of  standard  are  thus  obtained.  The  Day  Training  Colleges  have 
a  further  privilege  :  those  of  their  students  who  cannot  take  a 
TJnivcraity  examination,  and  such  are  still  io  a  largo  minority,  may 
present  a  programme  of  studies.  If  this  programme  is  approved  at 
Whitehall  it  takes  the  place  of  Part  II.,  and  the  procedure  is  the 
«arae  aa  that  above  mentioned,  with  this  exception,  that  they  are 
required  to  pa?a  either  in  their  first  or  second  year  in  a  general 
paper  on  English  Geography  and  History  sot  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  It  ^«ill  thus  be  seen  that  the  central  authority  is 
beginning  to  divest  itself  of  examinatorial  functions,  and  the  question 
arises  whether  this  practice  might  not  be  carried  further  with 
advaat^c.  To  allow  the  iicsidential  Colleges  to  present  Time  Tables 
■and  Programmes  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Day  Colleges  would  be 
but  a  slight  step  in  advance.  A  few  probably  would  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privil^e  at  once,  the  greater  number  would  not.  Our 
examinations  suit  them,  use  and  wont  are  in  their  favour,  and  in 
spite  of  a  little  local  irritation  here  and  there — was  there  ever 
examination  or  examining  body  which  did  not  at  some  time  or  other 
touch  someone  on  the  raw  ?^our  Colleges  are  content  with  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  the  ability,  common-sense,  and  humanity  (rf 
the  Board  of  Education.  Besides  they  are  saved  trouble  and 
expense,  and  probably  discord. 

In  criticising  what  is  accomplished  by  our  Training  Colleges,  it  is 
only  fair  to  distinguish  between  those  shortcomings  which  are  the 
result  of  circumstances  for  which  ttiey  can  hardly  be  held  responsible, 
and  those  faults  which  are  the  result  of  their  own  action.  The  actuat 
work  which  they  do  is  first-rate  of  its  kiiid  ;  on  their  own  level  they 
could  not  do  better;  that  they  do  not  attain  a  higher  level  is  due  to 
conditions  which  are  imposed  on  them  partly  by  their  historical  tradi- 
tion, partly  by  the  couditions  under  which  they  work  as  part  of  a 
goveinment  system,  but  mainly  by  want  of  funds.  The  general  method 
in  which  English  institutions  develop  is  illustrated  by  the  history  of 
our  edueat.onal  system.  At  first  sight  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  system. 
Everything  seems  accidental,  confused,  piecemeal,  a  living  from  band- 
to-mouth,  a  maze  without  a  plan.  But  as  we  look  closer  we  see  that 
there  is  a  governing  spirit,  that  a  true  instinct  shows  itself  in  the  quiet, 
ateady,  bit  by  bit  progress,  which  is  attained  by  taking  advantage  erf 
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existing  machinery  and  rival  intereate,  yielding  here,  comprominng 
there,  muddling  sometimeB,  but  aXw&ya  muddling  forwards. 

The  finance  of  our  institutions  is  the  pulse  by  which  their  state  of 
health  may  be  detected.  In  paying  Government  grants  the  idea 
dominant  tor  a  long  time  was  that  local  contribution  is  the  only  safe 
itasis  for  lasting  institutious.  This  idea  has  suffered  great  modification 
of  late  years,  more  in  the  case  of  grants  to  elementary  schools  than  to 
coilegea  for  training  their  teachera,  which  still  remain  on  a  somewhat 
conservative  basis.  But  considerable  changes,  as  we  shall  soc,  have 
l>een  introduced,  and  the  mode  of  paying  grants  to  the  Day  Training 
Colleges  presents  decidedly  new  features.  The  earliest  grants  paid  for 
the  training  of  teachers  took  the  form  of  sums  p:ud  direct  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  and  the  National  Societies.  In  18i6  entrance  scholarships 
of  £20  and  £25  were  given  to  the  most  proficient  pupil -teachers,  and 
sums  of  £20,  £2-5,  £30  were  paid  on  account  of  each  student  according 
OS  he  completed  one,  tu'o,  or  three  years  of  training.  As  an  inducement 
to  enter  college,  special  grants,  differing  in  amount  according  to  the 
class  of  certificate,  were  offered  in  augmentation  of  trained  teachers' 
salaries,  but  only  if  a  fi-ee  house  and  a  further  salary  equal  to  twice 
the  grant  were  provided.  Up  to  1864  annual  sums  of  £1,000  to  the 
National  Society,  and  £750  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Society,  were 

Kid  for  the  general  support  of  normal  schools  connected  with  these 
dies.  No  such  grants  were  made  to  any  of  the  other  religious 
oducatioiial  bodies,  but  payments  were  made  alike  to  all  colleges  under  six 
heads  :  (1)  Books,  maps,  diagrams,  (2)  Scientific  apparatus.  (3)  The 
ordinary  augmentation  grants  to  all  certificated  assistants.  (4)  Grants  to 
lecturers— XlOO  a  year  to  resident  lecturers,  but  not  more  than  three  auch 
grants  could  be  paid  in  each  college.  (5)  The  Queen's  Scholarship. 
(6)  Grants  according  to  the  examinations  passed  by  students  at  the  end 
of  their  training.  In  1864  the  system  which  still  regulates  the  grants 
to  the  residential  colleges  was  introduced.  Direct  payment  under  the 
alwve  heads  were  abolished.  The  grants  are  drawn  from  a  fund  which 
stands  to  the  credit  of  each  college  in  the  books  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. When  a  teacher,  who  has  been  trained  in  a  coHege  during 
two  years,  obtains  a  certificate  after  a  period  of  probation  in  school, 
£100  in  the  case  of  a  master,  £70  in  that  of  a  mistress,  is  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  college.  These  sums  are  not  piiid ;  the  fund  is  merely 
a  iMwk  entry.  The  grant  actually  paid  is  limited  by  Art.  125  (b)  of 
the  Code,  which  does  not  allow  the  grant  to  exceed  £50  for  each  man 
and  £35  for  each  woman  in  residence  throughout  the  year  for  which  it 
is  being  paid. 

The  idea  at  first,  no  doubt,  was  to  give  the  colleges  a  strong  induce- 
ment to  see  that  the  students  took  service  in  elementary  schools;  but 
service  in  Army,  Navy,  Poor  Law,  or  Industrial  schools  satisfies  the  con- 
dition, and  in  the  case  of  Day  Training  Colleges  this  provision  has  been 
■  abandoned  altogether.  The  annual  grant  to  Day  Training  Colleges 
remaini  unaffected,  whether  the  students  take  service  in  such  schools 
or  not.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  take  precautions  against  leakage  from 
thoprofeesion,  beyond  the  declaration  signed  by  each  student  on  hisentry 
into  the  Training  College,  There  is  very  little  leakage,  and  only  such 
as  hardly  any  precautions  could  prevent.  The  reason  is  simple,  only 
those  who  have  a  real  love  of  teaching  or  who  have  no  chance  of  any- 
thing better  are  likely  to  devote  themselves  to  a  laborious  course  of 
preparation  for  a  profession  in  which  there  are  so  few  prizes.  In  the 
case  of  women  this  is  obvious  ;  they  are  faithful  till  death  or  marriage 
sets  them  frse,  and  against  these  what  precautions  can  avail  1    The 
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only  case  in  which  an  eflectire  check  is  exercised  is  in  that  of  teachers 
entering  the  public  service.  They  a.ro  required  to  refund  the  cost  of 
their  training  before  they  can  be  admitted  as  Government  aervanta. 
Even  this  seems  a  little  hard  in  the  light  of  the  announcement  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  in  18i6  who,  in  order  to  attract  students  to  the 
colleges,  stated  that  they  hoped  to  add  another  incentive  "  By  opening 
to  such  as  might  not  display  the  highest  qualifications  for  the  office  of 
schoolmaster  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  employment  in  the  public 
service  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  nercafter  adopted." 

Some  colleges  have  considerable  balances  standing  to  their  credit,  Tlie  pliantom 
on  the  books  of  the  Boairl  of  Education,  as  deacrilied  above.  '  *l*i>ce. 
They  must  have  been  very  economically  managed,  but  economy  is  not 
always  a  virtue.  The  ideal  of  comfort  and  elegance  in  our  colleges  till 
lately  has  not  been  high.  This  has  not  been  the  fault  of  the  colleges 
themselves  so  much  as  of  the  low  standard  applied  to  elementary 
training  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  voluntary  contributions  to 
supplement  the  Government  grants.  This  difficulty  increases,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  State  help  that  it  tends  to  dry  up  the 
sources  of  self-help.  The  contributions  from  Individuals  and  societits 
are  much  less  in  proportion  than  they  were  forty  years  ago,  while  the 
demands  upon  the  students  in  the  way  of  fees  and  booKs  are  much 
heavier.  The  weakness  which  has  beset  the  Colleges  from  the  first,  and 
which  still  clings  to  them  ia  their  inability  to  spend  enough. 

By  Article  I:i5  (a)  of  the  Code  the  grant  to  a  Residential  College  The  75p«r 
must  not  exceed  75  per  cent,  of  the  certified  expenditure.  This  limi-  c*^'*.  limit. 
tation  does  not  apply  to  Day  Training  Colleges.  The  meaning  of  this 
is  that  the  managers  of  a  Kesidential  Training  College  must  provide 
from  sources  other  than  grant  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  expenditure. 
1«  practice  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  managers  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
provide  more  than  one  fourth.  The  minimum  prescribed  has  become 
the  maximum  accomplished.  Taking  the  last  balance-sheet,  it  appears 
that  the  total  approved  expenditure  in  the  Residential  Colleges  was 
£193,428;  a  fourth  of  this  is  £48,357,  which  deducted  leaves  £Ur>,071 
for  the  amount  of  the  Government  grant  calculated  on  this  basis, 
independently  of  other  oonsiderations.  The  amount  of  gl^ant  actually 
paid  was  £140,306  I7s.  5d.,  exclusive  of  the  additional  grants  for 
science  and  drawing,  amounting  to  £9,242  12s.  6d. 

Before  leaving  the  finance  of  the  liesidential  Colleges  it  may  be  as  liicoius  from 
as  well  to  notice  that  while  the  grant  from  the  Board  of  Education  is  volnntary 
£149,545,  the  total  income  from  contributions  of  charitable  bodies  and  ^'f^"''""' 
diocesan   boards    (£11,782),    individuals    (£3,911),    and     collections 
(£190),    only   amount  to  £15,882.     The  bulk   of   the    income   from 
sources  other  than  grants    (i'39,0OC)  is  contributed  by  the  students 
themselves  in  fees  (£31,832),  and  payments  for  books  (£7,621).     The 
fees  are  paid  on  enti-ance,  and  vary  in  amount  in  the  different  colleges. 
The   highest   limit   reached  appears    to    be  £25,  which   though    not 
excessive  in  itself  for  a  two  years'  course,  marks  a  change  of  standpoint 
from  the  old  days  when  the  education  was  in  most  oaaes  practically 
free,  and  it  may   have    something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  so  many 
pupii-tenchcrs  prefer  to  take  their  certificates  by  esumination  simply, 
nithout  the  preliminary  course  of  training. 

—  There  are  two  voluntary  contributions,  and  these  the  most  important  Difficntty  in 
on  the  part  of  the  Residential  Colleges,  which  cannot  be  shown  in  the  "teeting 
account  of  income  and  expenditure.     The  first  is  the  lime,  trouble,  and  locesgary  ex- 
thought  bestowed  on  their  management ;  the  other    the  large   sums 
iiiveeted  in  buildings.     In  DO(h  of  these  respects  they  deserve  the 
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highe*t  conBideration.  But  the  old  enthusiasm  which  poured  fortb  th« 
first  full  stream  of  voluntary  effort  no  longer  exists.  They  have 
eiiffered  as  the  Voluntary  schools  have  sufTerea,  but  without  the  same 
help.  To  them  has  come  no  aholition  of  the  75  per  cent.  limit,  no  fee 
grant,  tio  Aid  Association.  They  may  have  been  too  proud  to  plead 
poverty,  but  they  have  felt  the  pinch.  In  particular,  the  salaries  of  the 
staff  and  the  arrangements  for  pensioning  them  are  not  in  all  cases 
adequate  to  their  position,  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  normal 
teachers,  the  real  profeaaors  of  education — the  engineers  of  the  ship ;  but 
most  of  all  is  the  strain  felt  of  bringing  buildings  and  apparatus  up  to 
the  high  level  of  modern  requirement.  Few  of  thom  can  compare  with 
the  best  Board  schools  in  respect  of  class-rooms,  physical  and  cheDucal 
laboratories,  gymnasia,  and  swimming  baths.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  Hardly  a  week  passes  but  plans  are  sanctioned  for 
schools  costing  from  20,000i.  to  45,000/.  If  a  Training  College  has  to 
spend  a  few  hundreds  in  improving  or  a  few  thousands  in  increasing  its 
accommodation,  the  result  is  too  often  that  weariness  and  vexation  of 
spirit  familiar  to  borrowers. 

From  tho  finance  of  the  Kesidential  Colleges  we  now  turn  to  that  of 
the  University  Day  Training  Colleges.  Apart  from  that  connection 
with  Universities  which  obtains  for  tho  students  the  benefits  of  attend- 
ing the  lectures  of  professors,  there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
those  and  the  Residential  Colleges  except  as  regards  residence  and  the 
amount  and  conditions  of  grant.  The  amount  of  grant  is  less  and 
there  are  no  conditions.  There  is  no  question  of  placing  grants  to 
credit;  they  are  paid  annually:  £10  to  tho  Committee  for  eacn  Queen's 
scholar,  and  £25  to  each  man  and  £20  to  each  woman,  and  there  is  no 
limit  of  75  per  cent.,  nor  indeed  any  reference  to  expenditure.  The 
principle  of  local  contribution  has  been  abandoned  in  their  case.  Last 
year  the  income  of  the  14  colleges  from  grant  was  £35,033  2e.  6d., 
fromall  other  sources,  £1,874  6a.  Id.  In  six  out  of  the  fourteen  there 
was  noi  a  penny  from  any  other  source  but  grant,  and  Nottingham 
contributed  fourpence.  In  the  statement  of  account  the  fact  is  not 
shown  that  the  colleges  contribute  the  use  of  premises  and  half  the 
ordinary  fees  for  lectures  and  the  privilege  of  association  with  the 
higher  life — all  valuable  assets.  The  fees  paid  by  the  students  come 
out  of  their  scholarships,  with  the  result  that  a  bare  living  is 
left  to  them — £13  on  the  average  for  all  other  expenses.  The 
expenditure  last  year  exci^eded  the  income  by  £1,075  46.  9d.  The 
colleges  arc,  I  believe,  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  grants  are  too 
small.  Students  living  in  lodgings  can  hardly  be  expected  to  cater 
for  themselves  so  reasonably  as  the  Residential  Colleges  who  deal  on 
a  large  scale  and  on  a  well  thought  out  system  can  do  for  their 
students.  Whatever  their  intellectual  pabulum  may  be,  it  is  a  prime 
necessity  that  our  young  teachers  should  have  well-nourished  bodies. 
Unless  therefore  we  draw  our  teachers  from  a  class  who  can  contribute 
considerably  to  their  own  support,  it  would  seem  that  some  addition 
should  be  made  to  their  scholarships.  Where  the  additional  contri- 
bution is  to  come  from  is  another  question. 

A  word  or  two  in  conclusion  on  the  course  of  studies  which  is  pur- 
sued in  the  colleges  and  on  my  own  work.  A  detailed  account  of  the 
subjects  taught  and  the  methods  employed  in  teaching  them  would  be 
of  interest  to  all  who  regard  education  from  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
but  this  must  be  deferred  till  wider  experience  and  more  thorough 
study  enable  me  to  do  justice  to  the  earnest  band  of  workers  who  are 
doing  so  much  to  lay  firm  and  sure  the  foundations  of  our  national  life. 
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I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  visit  all  the  colleges,  but  I  have  seen  enough 
to  warrant  me  in  saying  thfit  the  State  need  not  grudge  the  money 
which  is  spent  upon  these  institutions.  One  of  my  predecessors  has 
said,  "  the  TEaining  Colleges  are  an  admirable  bargain  for  the  country." 
I  fully  agrea.  Tbcy  are  «fficienl^  and  they  are  che^  They  might 
be  more  efficient  if  they  were  not  so  cheap 

There  ia  one  want  which  they  do  not  aufler  from :  they  get  enoi^h 
mspection  to  saUsfy  them,  at  iea^t  I  have  heard  no  desire  expressed  for 
more,  though  frequently  for  less.  The  different  branches  ol  inapecticn 
«re  quite  independent  of  each  other ;  each  examines  independently  and 
reports  independently,  there  is  neither  co-ordination  nor  subordination. 
C»x)kery,  laundry,  needlework,  singing,  drawing,  have  each  its 
specialist,  and  to  every  science  there  is  an  examiner.  I  suppose  I  may 
1»  called  a  generalist  in  so  far  as  I  have  to  report  upon  the  arrange- 
ments and  the  teaching  generally.  I  am  a  specialist  in  so  far  as  the 
most  laborious  iLnot  the  chief  part  of  ray  work  is  to  hear  every  student 
read,  recite,  and  teach.  As  individual  examination  in  elementary 
subjecte  has  been  abolished  in  schools  it  seems  somewhat  incongruous 
to  retain  it  in  colleges.  Why  a  sample  should  not  be  sufficient  to 
determine  whether  the  reading  aad  recitation  is  being  properly  taught 
is  hard  to  see.  The  real  point  is  to  make  sure  that  proper  methods  of 
teaching  are  practised,  that  attention  is  paid  to  voice  formation,  to 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  matter,  ami  to  taetefid  and  emphatic 
rendering.  Where  this  is  done  it  might  surely  be  allowable  to  let  the 
colleges  mark  their  own  students.  AU  that  the  central  authority  need 
require  is  that  proper  arrangements  for  instruction  in  the  subject 
should  be  made  and  carried  out  effectively. 

With  regard  to  the  teaching,  the  practice  has  been  to  assign  the  mark 
after  hearing  a  set  lesson  carefully  prepared  beforehand.  This  form^ 
lesson  has  its  advantages.  It  shows  the  teacher  at  his  best  as  regards 
language,  manner,  illustration,  and  preparation,  of  notes,  hut  it  is 
delivered  under  artificial  conditions,  and  affords  no  teat  of  a  student's 
power  of  governing  a  class.  I  prefer  to  see  the  students  actually 
at  work  in  their  ordinary  course  of  training  in  the  practising 
schools.  Their  work  is  then  seen  in  its  usual  surroundings,  not  ab- 
stracted from  its  naturtd  conditions.  Teaching  in  sdiool  is  warfare, 
the  formal  lesson  is  a  dress  parade.  This  subject  is  so  important 
that  it  would  not  he  advisable  to  sample  the  lessons.  Every  studenln 
in  his  practical  work,  should  come  directly  under  the  obseri-ation  of 
the  inspector ;  but  the  marking  of  the  college  authorities  might  he 
accepted  so  far  as  the  relative  position  of  the  teachers  is  concerned. 
The  standard  of  marks,  so  that  the  colleges  may  be  fairly  dealt  with, 
is  «bat  the  inspector  1^  to  settle  and  arrange.  If  the  college  author 
ities  are  competent  to  teach,  they  are  competent  to  mark,  and  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  two  years  is  more  likely  to  assign  a  student's 
right  place,  than  the  cursory  review  of  twenty  nunutes.  This 
practical  work  is  of  the  highest  importance,  for  it  is  that  which  makes 
the  teacher.  If  a  teacher  has  not  practical  skill,  however  highly  in- 
structed he  may  be,  he  must  fail  in  jjerforming  this  duty.  The  require- 
ments of  the  syllabus  are  that  a  student  during  the  two  years  of 
training  should  spend  not  less  than  150  hours  in  practising  ard  model 
schools  under  proper  superintendence.  As  is  so  often  the  case  with  offi- 
cial requirements,  the  "not  less"  when  applied  in  daily  life  turns  into  "not 
more."  75  hours  each  year  is  the  almost  universal  limit,  neither  more 
nor  less.  Five  hours  for  five  days  a  week  for  three  weeks  satisfy  the 
condition.     It  is  not  enough,  but  the  pressure  of  so  many  subject*  and 
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the  shortness  of  the  course  make  other  and  better  arrangements  for 
the  present  I  am  afraid  impossible.  Too  little  time  is  devoted  to 
.  seeing  that  the  scientific  leasoiis  of  the  normal  master  are  driven  home 
by  practice,  and  that  the  student  hy  actually  doing  what  he  has  been 
taught  realises  principles  and  forms  correct  habit.i.  llic  scientific 
ti-aining  itself  is  cai-efully  and  thoruughly  attended  to.  In  addition  to 
lectures  on  the  theory  of  teaching,  eriticism  lessons  are  held  once  a 
week.  These  are  uttonded  by  all  the  students,  and  are  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  particular  student  selected 
to  give  the  lesson.  The  lesson  itself  ususilly  lasts  for  half-an-hour,  the 
discussion  for  an  hour.  The  master  of  method  also  gives  at  regiUar 
intervals  model  lessons,  and  demonstration  lessons  are  given  by 
lecturers  on  special  subjects.  There  is  in  moat  colleges  a 
union  in  which  debates  on  educational  and  other  subjects 
are  held  and  essays  read  and  criticised.  I  have  listened 
to  papers  and  discussions  on  such  subjects  as  "'  The  Heuristic 
Method,"  "The  Liiiiits  of  Kindergarten,"  "The  Pleasures  of 
a  Teacher's  Life,"  etc.,  with  the  greatest  interest.  The  women  show  to 
as  much  advantage  as  the  men  in  the^e  educational  amusements. 
After  the  criticism  model  and  demonstration  lessons  it  is  usual  for  tile 
students  to  reduce  their  views  and  opinions  to  writing.  These  criticisms 
are  then  examined  by  the  staff  and  a  final  decision  is  arrived  at.  In 
this  wa3'  a  scientific  system  of  thought  is  built  up.  When  in  the 
Practising  Schools  the  students  have  to  keep  note  books,  in  which 
they  enter  the  lessons  gis'en  and  their  observations  on  such  points  as 
the  ventilation  apparatus  and  organisation  of  the  school  in  which  they 
ai'e  teaching.  They  are  also  encouraged  to  cultivate  the  power  of 
sympathetic  observation,  so  essential  to  the  success  of  a  teacher,  by 
entering  an  aecount  of  any  peculiar  characteristics  which  they  may 
observe  in  their  pupils  ;  for  as  with  the  doctor,  so  with  the  teacher, 
everything  turns  on  the  coiTect  diagnosis  of  the  particular  case. 
Visits  of  diservatioii  to  other  schools  arc  made  in  all  the  colleges  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  ;  and  the  pathology  of  education  from  which  so 
nmch  can  be  learned  is  not  neglected,  for  visits  are  made  to  schools  for 
the  Blind,  the  Dumb  and  the  Defective. 
Moiicrn  So  much  for  the  purely  pi-ofessional  training.     With  regard  to  the 

Luigunge*.  subjects  oE  general  instruction  continued  progress  is  being  made.  All 
the  examiners  who  looked  over  the  papers  woi-ked  at  last  certificate 
e.vamination  report  improvement,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  success 
(if  the  colleges  both  in  our  own  and  in  Univcrpity  examinations.  None 
of  the  subjects  calls  for  special  mention,  with  the  exception  of  modern 
langiuiges,  which  at  length  are  receiving  some  of  the  attention  which 
they  doscn'c.  The  results  cannot  be  callc.l  good,  but  there  is  an 
aH\-ancc,  and  the  prospect  of  better  work  in  the  future.  The  presence 
(»f  French  and  German  teochora  in  our  collejijes,  the  practice  of  speak- 
ing, and  the  recitations  wh'ch  are  now  required  from  all  the  stiidtiits 
who  take  up  those  languages,  and  more  rational  methods  of  teaching, 
are  contributing  to  make  these  subjects  both  educative  and  useful, 
Tliini  Year  Helpful  in  this  direction  is  the  arrangement  by  which  students  who 
■tttdenw  w-ho  f^jjg  ^  ^hird  year's  course,  under  Art.  120,  can  spend  the  year 
lyaro  -^i,pgu,[_  fjig  ;^(^  q(  ^  third  year's  course  is  not  a  new 
one.  It  was  CArried  into  practice  in  the  olden  time,  and  the  Committee 
of  Council  gave  higher  grants  on  account  of  third  year  students,  but 
not  enough  to  rnable  many  to  take  advantage  of  the  additional  year. 
The  students  cnu'd  not  afford  to  wait  so  long  before  beginning  to 
earn  a  livelihood     TI.e  practice  used  to  be  to  keep  the  weaker  students. 
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now  it  ie  the  atroncor  who  are  solected  for  the  extra  training.  It 
wouid  not  bo  amisa  if  the  three  yeara'  course  were  expected  from  all. 
It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  allow  students  of  special  merit  to 
take  a  third  year  either  at  the  college  or  elsewhere.  Permiseion  to 
take  the  third  year  abroad  wna  first  given  in  189.1.  The  intention 
was  to  give  an  opportunity  of  studying  a  foreign  language,  an<i 
foreign  educational  ideaa  and  methods.  It  waa  also  thought  that  such 
students  might  on  their  return  become  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
staff  of  our  Training  Colleges.  Germany,  France  and  Switzerland  are 
the  countries  in  which  they  study.  They  are  aelect-jtl  by  the  author- 
ities of  their  colleges  from  those  students  who,  besides  other  quali- 
fications posse^is  such  a  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  languages  ax 
may  enable  them  to  find  their  way  about,  and  to  follow  with  under- 
standing a  lecture  on  education.  While  resident  abroad  they  senil 
home  reports  at  intervals  on  tboir  educational  observations  and  exper- 
iences ;  the  lator  papers  must  be  written  in  the  language  of  the  country. 
I  have  read  9e\'eral  of  these  with  interest  and  edification  ;  they  are 
often  valuable  documents.  At  the  same  time  the  students  are  preparing 
foran  examination  wlicn  they  come  home,  either  for  a  University  aegrue 
or  on  a  specially  approved  programme  of  studies.  The  approved  pro- 
gramme includes  the  language  and  literature  of  the  country  in  which 
they  have  been  living.  The  questions  arc  prepared  by  the  Training 
College  authorities  wlio  conduct  the  examination.  The  worke<l  papers 
and  the  murks  are  submitted  to  the  Board  of  liducation  for  final  approval. 

This  movement  deserves  to  be  encouraged.  It  would  bo  well  if 
more  students  could  obtain  this  privilege.  Foreign  nations  are  begin- 
ning to  send  their  teachers  to  us— not,  let  us  hope,  to  spy  out  the 
nakedness  of  the  land  are  they  come,  but  rather  to  study  our  ways  ami 
l>e  wise.  In  any  case  the  fruits  of  such  a  generous  reciprocity  can  oidy 
lie  good,  and  the  teacher  may  be  a  powerful  instrument  in  helping 
monarchs  and  statesmen  to  bring  about  righteousness  and  peace. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  be  allowed  to  thank  the  Committees  of  the 
Colleges  which  I  have  visited  for  the  patience  with  which  they  have 
listened  to  my  reports  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  have  carried 
out  my  suggestions.  To  the  Principals  and  Stalfs  of  the  Colleges  I  ain 
under  a  debt  of  personal  obligation  for  their  unfailing  courtesy  and 
kindness.  I  wish  my  viaits  could  be  as  useful  to  them  as  they  are 
pleasant  and  instructive  to  myself.  With  regard  to  the  students  I 
venture  to  say  that  tho  State  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  what  it  has  done  for  them.  Would  that  there  were  more  of 
them! 

To  build  fine  schools,  to  provide  elaborate  apparatus,  to  compel  the 
children  to  come  in,  to  arrange  schemes  of  lessons,  all  these  things  are 
good  ;  but  there  is  one  thing  more  which  is  essential — without  a  good 
teacher  a  school  is  a  body  without  a  soul. 

I  have  the  honour  to  Ihs,  etc., 

Adam  Kan  cine. 

To  the  I'rftident  of  the 

Board  of  Eduaition. 
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SPECIAL   EEPOBTS. 

(I)  T&AISING  C0U.EOE8  FOB  XEH. 

BANGOR. 

(British  and  Foreign  School  Sooiety'a  Tmning  CtJIege.) 

Visitad  in  Jane. 

Each  student  now  occupies  a  separate  cubicle.    The  cubicles,  though 

much  too  amall,  are  a  great  improvement  upon  the  former  arrangements. 

The  disipline  of  the  College  is  not,  I  consider,  what  it  ought  to  be,  and 
Btepa  should  be  taken  to  improve  it 

The  practice  of  the  students  should  be  more  fully  snperviaed.      It  should 
be  individual  and  detailed. 

W.  S.  C. 

BATTKRSEA. 

(National  Society's  Training  College.) 

Inspected  in  May,  1900. 
There  are  116  students  on  the  roll,  of  whom  40  are  preparing  for 
University  EKaminatiofis.  The  average  position  on  the  Queens  Scholar- 
ship List  at  admission  was  326.  The  average  salary  obtained  on  leaving  is 
90l.  The  additions  and  improvements  referred  to  in  last  year's  report  have 
been  carried  out,  and  the  premises  now  only  need  a  new  dining  hall  to 
complete  them.  The  library  of  700  volumes  only  is  hardly  worthy  of  the 
size  and  reputation  of  this  institution.  There  is  one  Practising  School  of 
220  boya  attached  to  the  college.  Besides  this  five  large  Board  Schools  are 
used.  The  headmasters  supervise  the  students'  work  and  report  upon  it  to 
the  College  authorities.  Every  Thursday  afternoon  two  hours  Eire  devoted 
to  technical  exercises.  These  consist  of  criticism  lessons,  model  lessons. . 
discussions,  lectures  by  specialist,  and  once  a  month  some  well-known 
authority  on  educarion  is  invited  to  address  the  students.  Mr.  Taylor,  the 
Master  of  Method,  deserves  the  greatest  credit  for  the  practical  skill  which 
the  students  display  in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  Volunteer  Corps,  under 
Major  Griffiths,  oontinuea  to  flourish. 

A-  R. 

BOROUGH  ROAD  OSLEWORTH). 
(British  and  Foreign  School  Society's  Training  College.) 


Of  the  139  students  in  training  and  presented  at  inspection,  65  were  in 
their  first  year,  69  in  their  second,  and  two  in  their  third.  Three  were 
foreign  studenU,  this  college  (.ODtinuing,  by  the  admission  of  a  liDiited 
number  of  foreigners,  to  justify  the  title  of  the  parent  society.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy and  encouraging  fact  that  its  former  students  resident  abroad  show 
I  heir  regard  for  their  old  college  in  very  substantial  ways.  Buildiuge  are 
in  excellent  order,  but  provision  for  invaJida  is  not  in  the  most  suitable 
jilace,  and  tie  students'  common-room  is  not,  as  it  once  was,  the  best  of  its 
kind.  The  college  has  lost  the  valuable  services  of  Principal  (now  Professor) 
W'itheiSj  and  some  minor  changes  have  taken  place  in  tne  composition  oi 
the  Btafr.    The  work  done  maintains  a  high  level. 

I  conferred  with  a  well  attended  meeting  of  committee. 

P.A.B. 
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CAMBRIDGE  (UNIVERSITY). 

(Day  Training  College.) 

(A  department  of  the  Teachers'  Traintag  Syndicate.) 

Visited  in  May,  1900. 

The  Hpecial  staff  concerned  with  the  technical  preparation  of  the  students 
cnniiat  of  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  Dr.  S.  S.  F.  Fletcher,  of  King's  College,  Mr. 
W.  JaineHj  and  Mt.  F.  K.  Hayward.  As  much  aa  possible  of  Uie  technical 
exercises  is  taken  in  conunon  with  the  secondary  students  ;  they  are  very 
skilfully  directed.  The  students  numbered,  at  the  time  of  iiispection,  24, 
uto.'it  of  tliem  being  in  their  third  year.  Many  of  them  are  members  of 
colleges  and  protit  accordingly. 

Present  at  conference  ;— Sedley  Taylor,  E^q.,  the  Rev.  K  G.  Swain,  the 
Rev.  C.  A.  E.  Pollock,  H.  Rackham,  Ksq.,  Oscar  Browning,  Eaq.,  and  Dr. 
Fletcher. 

P.  A.  B. 


CARMARTHEN. 

(National  Society's  Training  College.) 
Visited  in  May  with  Messrs.  Legard  and  Bancroft 

Sixty-two  studentH,  all  resident,  were  on  the  books  of  the  college  at  the 
time  of  inspection.    'The  building  occupies  a  beautiful  site,  and  bears,  both 
,    inside  and  out,  the  marks  of  great  care  and  taste.    The  work  done  is  in  all 
respects  satisfactory,  the  tedinical  part,  recently  reorganised,  being  par- 
ticularly good. 

Present  at  conference  with  Messrs.  Legard  and  Bancroft  and  myself  :— 
TheBt.  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  the  Ven.  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph, 
the  Rev.  Canon  Camber  Williams,  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Walters,  the  Rev.  E. 
Jones,  H.  Morris,  Esq.,  T.  W.  Barker,  Esq.,  the  Principal. 

P.A.B. 


CHELSEA  (ST.  MARK'S). 

(National  Society's  Training  CoUege.) 

Visited    with  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.    Helps,    Mr.  Turner,  and  Mr.    Ussher   in 
June,  1900, 

One  hundred  and  twenty-three  students  were  in  residence  at  the  time  of 
inspection.  College  buildmgs  are  in  excellent  order,  but  the  growing  com- 
piexity  of  the  work  calls  for  further  alterations  and  additions,  which  the 
committee  has  in  mind  to  cany  into  effect  as  soon  as  ways  and  means  have 
lieen  arranged.  The  college  is  in  a  very  healthy  and  prosperous  condition. 
The  technical  work  in  particular  is  skilfully  conducted  ;  it  ia  a  pity  that 
the  reading  does  not  come  up  to  the  level  that  might  be  expected. 

Present  at  conference  : — Sir  F.  Powell,  Bart,  M. P.,  the  Hon.  E.  Theaiger, 
D.  Irvine,  Enq.,  the  Rev.  L.  C.  Walford,  the  Rev.  Canon  Brownrigg,  the 
Principal. 

P.  A.  B. 

CHELTENHAM. 
(Church  of  England  Training  College.) 
Visited  in  March. 
The  staff  ia  unchanged. 

ImDortant  additions  and  improvements  have  been  made  to  the  premises, 
and  in  the  equipment  of  the  College,  whereby  it  has  been  rendered  one  of 
the  best  of  the  institutions  of  its  class.    Among  the  additions  the  most  note- 
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worthy  is  the  new  room  for  criticbm  leeaonfl,  in  which  these  important 
exercises  can  be  given  bo  as  to  be  heard  and  aeen  by  the  whole  class  of 
students  present. 

The  practical  training  13  conducted  with  increasing  elasticity  of 
method  and  breadth  of  view  ;  and  the  students  are  receiving  a  solid  and 
useful  training. 


CHESTER  TRAINING  COLLEGE. 

(Diocesan  Training  College.) 

Visited  in  March 

The  same  aUff  is  intrusted  with  the  instruction  of  the  studepitt,  and  work 

with  care  and  aucceas.     Having  regard  to  the  Urge  number  of  students  and 

the  growing  exigency  of  the  technical  training  of  the  students,  especially 

in  the  direction  of  mdividual  supervision,  I  consider  it  necessary  that  the 

master  of  method  should  be  relieved  of  the  onerous  duty  of  conducting  the 

large  practising  school, 

A  fine,  well  planned,  and  admirable  building  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
practising  school  is  rapidly  nearine  completion,  and  will  ]jrove  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  college.  The  latter  ouilding  will  be  incorporated 
with  the  college,  one  of  its  rooms  serving  the  purpow  ofadining  room, 

W.  S.  C. 


CULHAM. 

(Diocesan  Training  College.) 
Visited  in  May, 

The  staff  is  a  large  and  efficient  one,  and  has  undergone  no  chaiwe.  The 
principal  is  most  energetic  in  advocating  and  promoting  some  mu<^  needed 
improvements  in  the  College,  among  which  the  most  urgent  is  distinctly 
a  good  common  room  for  the  students.  Plans  have  been  prepared,  and  the 
necessary  funds  are  being  raised  by  the  committee,  who  ho{)e  to  be  able 
shortly  to  carry  out  the  former.  The  practising  schools  for  one  reason  and 
another  do  not  afford  sufRcient  facilities  for  the  training  of  the  Btudents. 
I  am  glad,  therefore,  to  see  that  they  arc  being  sentabroad  to  other  schools 
for  observation  and  practice,  and  trust  that  this  commendable  plan  will  be 
CYtendod. 

The  discipline  of  the  College  is  now  quite  efficient ;  and  very  satisfactory 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  Teaching,  Reading  and  Recitation. 

w.  s.  c. 


DURHAM. 
(Durham  and  Newcastle  Diocesan  Training  College.) 
Visited  in  May,  1900. 
There  are  75  students  on  the  books  ;  of  these  five  are  in  the  third  year, 
and  18  are  working  for  University  examinations. 
The  average  position  of  the  men  on  the  Q.S,  list  when  admitted  was  704 
This  college  is  ably  conducted,  and  the  tone  of  the  men  is  excellent.   The 
arrangements  for  their  practical  training  are  thoroughly  well  carried  out 
The  premises  have  again  been  greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  bath- 
room and  a  gymnasium. 

The  Volunteer  Corps  is  doing  pood  work  and  should  be  encouraged.  A 
hostel  has  been  opened  for  the  tnird  year  students.  The  house  is  comfort- 
able and  well  situated,  and  is  under  the  direct  superintendence  of  the 
Master  of  Method.  A    ». 
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(Diocesan  Training  College.) 
Visited  in  February. 

The  college  ttaff  has  been  increased  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  S.  Hoole, 
a  p^uate  of  Dublin  ;  otherwise  its  members  are  unchanged.  The  com- 
mittee have  been  energetic  in  their  efforts  to  enlarge  the  college.  This  has 
been  done  by  purchasing  an  excellent  house  close  by  for  the  principal, 
whose  rooms  in  the  college  have  been  used  to  accommodate  estra  students. 
They  liavi  not  yet  been  properly  sub-divided  into  cubicles  ;  but  the  com- 
mittee will  du  this  03  soon  as  they  can.  The  new  recreation  room  will 
tihortly  be  ready  for  uee. 

The  college  ia  ivell  conducted.  Its  discipline  is  excellent,  and  the  read- 
ing and  recitation  very  creditable. 

w  s.  c 


HAMMEllSMITH  (ST.  MARY'S). 

(Koman  Catholic  Training  College.) 

Viaitod  on  the  13th  and  16th  February,  1900. 

Thirtjr-nine  students,  including  two  from  Malta,  were  in  residence  at  the 
time  of  inspection,  but  the  college  provides  accoranrodation  for  more.  On  the 
decease  of  the  late  respected  Principal,  Canon  Graham,  Fathers  Byrne  and 
Oiiiiiartin,  of  the  Order  of  Ht.  Vincent,  were  placed  in  chief  charge.  Much 
earnest  work  is  being  done  in  order  to  place  the  college  in  the  position  to 
which  its  importance  entitles  it.  The  buildings,  particularly  the  new  part, 
are  in  many  respects  admirable,  but  a  good  deil  is  still  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  fnmishing.  The  avera^se  position  on  the  Queen's  Scholarship  list 
of  candidates  admitted  is  very  low,  and  therefore  the  excellence  of  result* 
shown  in  manv  subjects  of  study  is  particularli?  striking.  The  reading  and 
recitation  of  the  college  have  leng  given  it  distinction. 

Met  in  conference  :— The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Rev.  Father  Ring,  the 
Itev.  Father  lirown,  Bowen  Rowlands,  E,*q.,  W.  M.  Hunnybun,  E»<i.  (secre- 
tary of  the  Catholic  Schools  Committee). 

P.  A.  B. 


LIVERPOOL  (UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE). 
(Day  Training  CoU%e.) 

VLsited  in  March,  1900,  ivith  Mr.  Harrison. 

This  college  provides  places  at  present  for  38  men,  though  licensed  for  a 
few  more.  We  found  U  in  their  first  year,  13  in  their  second,  and  11  in 
their  third,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Woodward.  The  average 
position  of  candidates  admitted  from  the  Queen's  SchoUrehip  list  is  not  high  ; 
but  progress,  both  academical  and  professional,  is  most  satisfactory.  Many 
very  ingenious  and  valuable  devices  are  used  for  the  purp<w6s  of  training, 
the  re^ar  exercises  at  Sef ton  Park  School,  under  Mr.  Bailey,  being  par- 
ticulady  interesting!;.  All  students  live  either  at  their  own  homes  or  in 
the  admirable  hostel.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  means  will  be  found  before 
this  report  is  printed  to  train  the  students  in  some  sort  of  drilL  There 
was  too  much  evidence  that  they  were  likely  to  profit  by  suchprovision. 

Present  at  conference  with  Mr.  Harrison  and  myself :— The  Rev.  J, 
Sephton,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Johnstone,  Principal  Dale,  the  R«v,  Canon  Tyler, 
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R.  Bushell,  Esq.,  Professor  MacCunn,  —  Lindwy,  Esq.,  -  Wright,  Esq., 
Professor  Wooclward,  Professor  Carey. 

P.A.B. 


LONDON  (KING'S  COLLEGE). 

(Day  Training  College.) 

Viaited  in  May  with  Messrs.  Balmer  and  Dale. 

This  department  of  King's  College  is  under  the  maaagement  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Adamson,  M.A.,  who  acts  as  Deao  and  Mast«r  of  Method.  The  number  of 
students  presented  for  insjiection  was  41,  of  whom  14  were  reading  for  'one 
or  other  stage  of  examination  for  decrees.  Much  fcood  work  is  done  under 
circumstances  not  always  faTouraole.  The  college  has  no  practising 
school  of  iti  own,  and  though  it  enjoys  access  to  schools  of  good  reputa- 
tion, these  are  not  always  and  in  all  respects  well  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
experiment  and  demonstration. 

Present  at  conference  with  Mr.  Balmer  and  myself : — The  llev.  Dr. 
KobertsoB,  Ernest  Gray,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Professor  Adams,  the  Rec.  Professor 
Caldecott,  Professor  Hudson,  Professor  Warr,  the  Master  of  Method,  the 
Secretary. 

PA.B 


OXFORD  fUNH'ERSITY). 

(Day  Training  College.) 
Visited  in  March. 


Mr.  Roscoe,  the  Master  of  Method,  has  done  much  for  this  institution 
by  stimulatiiiK  in  the  students  interest  in  their  professional  work,  which  is 
making  due  allowance  for  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  concurrently  the 
academic  and  tJie  technical  course  of  study  in  a  satisfactory  state.  The 
gieat  needs  are  suitable  and  permanent  accommodation  for  the  students 
and  good  practising  schools.  The  former  has  since  my  visit  been  seriously 
taken  into  account,  and  it  is  intended  to  provide  rooms  in  one  of  the  Uni- 
versity bmldings  to  satisfy  it 

W.S.C. 


PETERBOROUGH. 

(Diocesan  Training  College.) 

Viaited  in  June. 


The  college  staff  remains  the  same.  The  practising  school  has  been 
iniiproved  by  its  Bub-division^  which  renders  the  practice  of  the  students 
easier  to  conduct  and  more  fruitful.  Its  equipment,  too,  hsa  been  raised 
considerably.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  reding  and  recitation, 
which  are  now  much  better  than  I  remember  to  have  seen  them.  The 
students  are  in  good  discipline,  and  seem  to  be  happy  and  contented. 

W.  S.  C. 


SALTLEY. 

I'Worcester,  Lichfield,  and  Hereford  Diocesan  Training  College.) 
Visited  in  May,  1900. 

One  hundred  students  in  residence,  of  whom  II  are  reading  for  University 
degrees. 
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Their  average  position  on  the  Qaaen''i  Scholarship  List  whea  admitted 
WKD  046.    The  averse  salary  obtained  oD  leaving  is  S2l.  lOi. 

There  is  a  good  rifle  corps  connecte  J  with  the  college.  The  general  work 
vf  the  college  ha^  nerer  been  better  th&n  it  is  at  present.  The  premises 
are  excellent  so  far  as  they  go,  but  in  some  respects  they  are  behindhand. 
It  b  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  committee  are  taking  steps  to  supply 
the  deticienctes. 

A.  R 


WESTMINSTER. 
(Wesley an  Training  College.) 


There  are  IIU  students,  of  whom  16  are  reading  for  University 
examination. 

The  average  position  of  the  students  on  the  Q.S.  list  when  admitted  was 
.123.    The  average  salary  obtained  by  them  on  leaving  is  S8l. 

Most  of  the  students  are  members  of  the  Methodist  societies,  but  other 
Xonconformiots  and  also  Churchmen,  if  employed  in  Wesleyan  schools,  are 
Mccepted  provided  that  they  consent  to  conform  to  the  college  life  and 
discipline  while  resident. 

There  is  a  library  with  490  volumes,  rather  a  scanty  allowance  of  iutel- 
lentual  provender  for  so  large  and  important  an  institution. 

This  IS  a  very  well-managed  college.  The  tone  of  the  students  is  excellent 
and  all  their  work  is  thoroughly  sound.  The  college  buildings  are  fine  i^o 
far  a!4  they  go,  but  there  are  some  deficiencies.  There  is  no  common-room 
for  the  students  and  no  reading-room.  The  laboratories  for  chemistry 
and  physics  are  inadequate.  Better  apparatus  should  be  provided  for 
cooking  and  better  arran^ments  made  for  lighting. 

There  are  four  practising  schoob  attached  to  the  college^  and  each 
student  of  the  second  year  visits  Lavender  Hill  Board  School  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observation.  The  normal  iiia.ster  gives  his  whole  time  to  lectures 
on  education  and  to  the  task  of  directing  and  supervising  the  practical 
work  with  the  exception  of  two  lectures  a  week  on  physiography  and  two 
lessons  in  penmnnsnip. 

Excursions  are  maae  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
mode  of  teaching  goegraphy  by  means  of  the  "  school  journey."  Specinl 
attention  is  paid  to  manual  work,  and  the  students'  lessons  are  admirably 
illustrated  by  means  of  models  made  by  themselves. 

An  interesting  feature  is  the  work  done  by  the  students  in  the  infants 
school.  The  head  mistress  undertakes  the  superintendence  of  the  lessons. 
This  is  goin^  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  for  nowhere  can  "  sense  training  " 
and  the  beginning.^  of  moral  and  intellectual  growth  be  studied  so  advan- 
tageously as  in  an  infant  school. 

A.  R. 


WINCHESTER. 
(Diocesan  Training  College.) 

Visited  in  June. 

A  graduate  of  Cambridge  University  has  been  appointed  in  place  of  a 
member  of  the  staff,  who  has  resigned.  Besides  this,  no  change  has  occurred 
in  the  staff. 

The  colle^  has  been  enlarged  to  accommodate  SO  students,  instead  of  59, 
and  several  important  changes  have  been  made,  which  will  greatly  add  to 
its  efficiency.  The  discipline  is  excellent,  and  the  students  are  being  trained 
very  carefully  for  their  mission  in  life. 

'  W.  3.  C. 
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(DioceBan  Training  College.) 
Visited  in  June. 

The  Btaff  has  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  to  it  of  three  tutors  of 
high  university  standing,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  exceptional 
strength. 

Tlie  college  is  in  course  of  enlargement.  Additional  bedrooms  for  t«n 
students  have  been  gained  by  restoring  to  its  old  purpose  one  of  the  rooms 
used  as  a  practising  school.  An  excellent  practising  school  is  in  course  of 
erection  contiguous  to  the  college,  and  a  good  common  and  other  roomsare 
to  be  erected.  A  liberal  grant  towards  the  maintenance  of  a.  library  is 
annually  made.  The  students  are  very  carefully  trained  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education,  and  ought  to  become  very  useful  teachers. 

w.ac. 


(2)  TBAINISa  COLLEGES  FOE  WOHEH. 

BANGOR  (NORTH  WALES). 

Visited  in  June. 

The  college  is  in  excellent  order,  and  is  making  rapid  progress.    The 

reading  and  recitation  are  admirable,  and  the  teaching  is  strong.      Tho 

criticism  lessons  are  given  by  the  normal  master  with  judgment  and  force. 

It  is  intended  to  take  the  students  to  Liverpool  to  practise  in  some  of 

the  large  Board  Schools  in  that  city. 

The  greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  principal  for  the  state  of  the  institution 

w.  s.  c. 


BI8H0FS  STORTFORD. 

<St.  Albans  Diocesan  Training  College.) 
Visited  in  June,  1000. 
Seventy  students  in  residence.  Their  average  position  on  the  Queen'.s 
Scholarship  Liit  at  admission  was  1,666.  The  average  salary  obtained  on 
leaving  is  791.  This  College  is  highly  efficient  as  regards  instruction  and 
uroctical  training.  The  domestic  arrangements  are  comfortable  and  taste- 
ful Cycling  Is  taught  and  a  cycling  club  encouraged.  This  is  useful 
generally  for  exercise,  and  especially  for  teachers  in  country  schools,  to 
whom  the  cycle  is  almost  a  necessity.  More  systematic  drill  and  swimming 
are  to  be  taught— both  steps  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  committee  intend  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  premises. 
Better  heating  apparatus  is  much  needed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
changes  will  not  lead  to  the  removal  of  the  excellent  laundry. 

A.R. 


BRIGHTON. 

(Chichester  Diocesan  Training  Ctollege.) 

Visited  with  Mr.  Danby  and  Mr.  Burrows  in  June,  1900. 

This  college  occupies  a  commanding,  but  confined  site ;  and  though  the 

premises  are  skilfully  adapted,  they  are  certainly  cramped. .  There  is  great 

competition  for  the  sixty-five  places,  and  the  excellent  reputation  of  the 

college  and   its   successful  work  secure  a  well-prepared  complement  of 

students.    The  technical  training  is  thorough,  and  though  the  school,  like 
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the  rest  of  the  buildings,  is  much  reatricted   »s  to  space,   H.M.  Chief 
Inspector  notes  satbfactoir  improvement  in  its  work. 

Present  at  conforence :  Tha  Rsv.  Preb.  Hmaah,  the  Rev.  Preb.  Napier, 
the  Bev.  A.  A.  Faraftll,  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Ingram,  H.  C.  Lane,  Esq.,  J.  R. 
Gwatkin,  Ksq.,  Miia  Verrall,  tha  Principal, 

P.  A.  R. 


BRISTOL 

(Diocesan  Training  College.) 

Visited  in  Februsjy. 

No  changes  have  occurred  in  the  staff,  which  works  steadily  and  antha- 

siasticallyj  to  whom,  with  the  energetic  principal,  much  credit  is  due  for 

the  great  improvement  in  the  instruction  in  all  its  branches,  which  I  am 

happy  to  be  able  to  report  is  better  than  I  have  ever  hitherto  seen  it. 

W.  R.  U. 


BRISTOL  (UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE). 
(Day  Training  College.) 
Visited  in  March  with  Mr.  Aldis  and  Mr.  Elliott. 
Siity-five  students  were  on  the  books  of  this  collej^e  at  the  time  of  in- 
spection.   Twenty  of  these  board  in  the  house  of  residence  under  the  care 
of  a  lady  superintendent ;  for  the  others  lodgings  are  carefully  selected  hy 
the  Mistress  of  Method.     The  average  position  of  students  admitted   is 
low,  but  the  very  earnest  work  of  the  staff  is  most  successful  in  improving 
them.    A  great  deal  is  done  for  the  students,  and  the  "  tone  "  of  the  depart- 
ment is  very  pleasant. 

Present  at  conference  : — The  Rev.  Canon  QIazebrook,  Professor  <J. 
Lloyd  Morgan,  Professor  Barrell,  Professor  Rowley,  the  Rev.  J.  Trebiico, 
J.  H.  Woodward,  Esq.,  Professor  Wertheimer,  Miss  Morse,  Miss  Burns,  and 
the  Secretary. 

P.  i  B. 


CHELTENHAM  (ST.  MARYfi). 
(Church  of  England  Training  College.) 

Visited  in  April,  with  Mr.  Aldis,  Mr.  Barrington-Ward,  and  Mr.  de 

Sausmarez. 

Eighty  studenta  were  in  residence,  but  new  buildings  were  in  progii-ss  to 
accommodate  a  considprably  increased  number  and  adding  greatly  to  the 
convenience  and  completeness  of  the  college.  The  time  table  is  being  modi- 
fied and  everything  being  done  to  distribute  the  work  properly.  The 
college  is  not  well  off  for  practising  schools,  but  good  use  is  made  of  oppor- 
tunities, and  neither  committee  nor  staff  spare  any  pains  in  the  int-erests 
of  the  college. 

Present  at  conference  :^The  Rev.  Canon  Griffiths,  the  Rev.  P.  Waller, 
the  Rev.  P.  Q.  Pearce,  the  Rev.  P.  Naah,  Col,  Oeddes,  M^or  Abbott,  D.  T 
Woodward,  Elsq.,  and  the  PrincipaL 

P.  A.  B. 


CHELTENHAM. 

(The  Ladies'  College.) 

Visited  in  April. 

The  numbers  h&ve  increased  and  the  students  are  doing  remarkably 

4983.  O 
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The  lessons  I  h*ard  were  characterised  by  intelligence,  and  good  kntnr- 
ledge  of  method.  They  were  eierciaea  calculated  to  stimulate  interest  and 
to  form  chiuucter. 

The  reading  and  recitation  (inclnding  the  latter  in  French)  were  remark- 
ably Kood. 

1  should  be  glad  to  see  another  room  allotted  to  the  studeutein  training, 
the  need  for  it  becoming  more  and  more  evident. 

I  trust  that  it  may  be  found  possible  shortly  to  provide  a  well  equipped 
practising  school,  which  soonwfll  become  indispensaole. 

W.  S.  C. 


CHICHESTER. 

(Bishop  Otter  Memorial  Training  Ck>llege.} 

Visited  in  June. 

The  same  BtaEf  continues  to  work  here  with  increaainf  success.    The 

college  has  made  and  is  making  great  progress,  and  special  praise  is  due 

for  the  excellent  reading  and  recitation  and  the  good  teaching.    Large 

additions  are  being  made  to  the  buildings,  which  will,  when  tbcy  are  coni- 

pleted,  accommodate  more  than  double  the  number  of  students  I  found  here 

on  my  first  visit.    A  handsome  recreation  room  is  included  in  them,  and  will 

prove  of  great  use.    Visits  for  practice  and  observation  are  pfudto  suitaMe 

schools  in  Portsmouth  nnder  proper  supervision. 

W.  S.  0. 


DARLINGTON. 
(Britiih  and  Foreign  School  Society's  Collie.) 

Eigaty  students  are  on  the  books,  all  resident,  three  are  in  the  third  year, 
and  fifteen  are  reading  for  university  examinations.  This  college  is 
affiliated  to  Durham  University,  so  that  residmce  counts  for  the  degrees. 

The  students  are  admitted  id  the  order  of  the  scholarship  list.  Their 
average  position  on  the  list  is  46S.  The  average  salary  obtained  on  leaving 
is6»;. 

There  are  2,0P2  well-selected  volumes  in  the  library. 

Swedish  drill  is  taught  for  an  hour  each  week.  Lessons  are  also  given 
in  gymnofltica  by  a  competent  instructor,  and  the  students  have  the  use  of  g 

SmTiasiura  on  We<Inesday  afternoons  for  voluntary  practice.  There  is  a 
e  field  in  which  hockey  is  played,  and  good  tennis  courts.  There  is  a' 
Natural  History  Society,  which  makes  periodical  escursions,  which  sen-e 
both  for  recreation  and  intellectual  improvement. 

The  arrangements  for  practical  instruction  in  teaching  are  thoroughly 
satisfactory. 

A  fine  tone  prevails  in  the  college,  and  the  students  are  remarkably 
mtelligeut  and  self-reliant.  A  clever  young  French  teacher  has  been 
added  to  the  staff,  and  has  done  a  great  deal  to  improve  the  accent. 

Thid  college  Ls  fortunate  in  having  a  committee  which  takes  &  gcneroiu 
interest  in  its  welfare. 

A.  R. 

DERBY. 
(Lichfield  Diocesan  Training  College.) 
Visited  in  April,  with  Mr.  Fitxmaurice  and  Mr.  Joad. 
There  were  91  students  on  the  books  of  the  college  at  the  time  of  inspec- 
tion, six  being  non-resident.    The  site  of  the  college,  though  excellent  in 
many  respects,  is  rather  cramped,  but  the  best  use  is  mode  of  the  pre- 
mises, which  are  being  enlarged  and  improved.     Great  care  is  token  with 
all  parts  of  the  work,  and  much  of  it,  particularly  the  reading,  is  most 
■uccessful.     The  technical  work  receives  great  attontioo.    The  tone  of  the 
college  is  excellent. 
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Present  at  cooference : — The  R^ht  Rev.  the  BUhop  of  Lickfield,  the 
Eight  ReT.  the  Bishop  of  Derby,  Sir  H.  Bemrose,  M.P.,  the  Van.  Arch- 
deacon Freer,  the  Rev.  Canon  Hamiltoo,  the  Rev.  Canon  Sing,  B.  Scott- 
Currey,  Eaq.,  W.  Evans,  Esq.,  W,  Drury-Lowe,  Esq. 

P.  A.B. 

DURHAM. 
(Diocesan  Training  College.) 
Visited  in  June,  190a 
Eighty-two  atudenta,  of  whom  two  are  in  the  third  year  and  12  are  work- 
ing for  Univp'-ity  degrees. 

A<  Jibe  work  of  this  college  is  thoroughly  satisfactory.  The  Committee 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  completion  of  a  handsome  and  useful  addi- 
tional wing  to  the  building,  and  on  what  they  have  done  and  are  doing  for 
the  physical  well-being  of  the  students.  The  success  of  the  college  in  the 
UniTersity  examinations  this  y»ar  is  noteworthy. 
The  domestic  arrangements  deserve  the  highest  pnuse. 

,  A.K. 

EDGE  HILL  (LrVERFOOL> 
(Undenominational  Training  College.) 


^e  premisee  are  situated  In  a  healthy  position,  and  are  good  so  tar  as 
they  go,  but  the  need  of  enlargement  is  becoming  urgent.  It  is  satisfactoiy 
to  Know  Uiat  tlie  Committee  fully  recognise  this,  and  are  eonsid^ng  plans 
for  the  addition  of  a  new  wing  to  contain  classrooms  for  science  and  art 
and  a  laboratory,  a  gymnasium,  and  additional  dormitories  to  replace  tha 
present  hostels.  Iheae  hostels  immediately  adjoin  the  College,  and 
accommodate  twenty  students.  Afield  for  hockey  and  t«nnia,  about  fifteen 
minutes  distant,  is  now  rented  by  the  College. 

Th(^e  are  115  students  on  the  books,  of  these  7  are  in  the  3rd  year,  and 
12  are  non-residcat,  SO  are  reading  for  University  de^es.  Two  third  year 
students  are  studying  abroad — one  in  Paris  at  the  Franco-English  Guild, 
preparing  for  the  examination  of  that  Guild  ;  the  other  is  a  R^p^titrice  at 
the  Ecole  Normale  Laon. 

The  average  position  of  students  on  the  Queen's  Scholarship  list  at 
entrance  is  377.    The  average  salary  which  they  obt^  on  leaving  is  681. 

No  rules  for  discipline  are  circulated  and  this  subject  presents  no 
difficulties. 

The  students  attend  Professor  UacCunn's  lectures  on  education  at 
University  College. 

The  arrangements  for  practical  work  are  careful  and  well  thought  out. 

Six  excellent  Board  Schools  are  used,  and  the  work  is  supervised  by  five 
governesses.  Besides  this.  Voluntary  and  Board  Schools  are  visited  for 
observation.  The  head-toachTS  of  the  schools  in  which  the  students  teach 
report  on  their  progress.  The  time  given  to  this  subject  is  nbove  the 
minimum,  and  in  the  case  of  weak  studeets  considerably  so.  Model  lessons 
are  given  by  the  Mistress  of  Method  and  by  the  princiiial  teachers  of  two  of 
the  schools.  Special  technical  exercises  are  eiven  occasionally  in  the  first 
term,  regularly  in  the  Bec(»Mi  and  third,  at  which  aU  members  of  the  staff 
and  all  Qie  students  are  present.  Papers  on  edi}cationaI  subjects  are  read 
and  discussed.  A  special  course  of  lessons  on  kindergarten  ia  given  by  the 
Mistress  of  Method.  Each  student  t^es  an  examination  in  this  subject 
and  gives  a  lesson  before  an  outside -examiner.  There  ia  a  Students'  Guild 
and  a  College  Magazine.  Two  bourn  a  week  are  devoted  to  drill,  and 
plenty  of  time  is  given  for  recTeati'>n.  The  physiiiue  of  the  students 
improves  considerably  during  their  residence  in  College. 

Each  student  makes  her  own  bed,  and  keeps  her  cubicle  neat  and  clean, 

They  take  turns  in  preparing  the  tables  for  meals  and  in  clearing  away, 

but  have  no  duties  beyond  the  dining-room.     In  the  first  year  ihey  spend 
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eight  hotm  in  tbe  kitchen,  and  in  the  eecond  yeai  take  a  course  of  six 
demonstration  and  six  practice  lessons  in  codkery. 

A.  R. 

GRAY'S  INN  ROAD. 

(Home  and  Colonial  School  Society's  CoDegc) 

Visited  in  April,  1900. 

There  are  160  students  on  the  books,  of  these  16  are  non-resident. 
Eleven  are  preparing  for  the  London  Matriculation.  Their  aveiafte  [xisi- 
tion  on  tbe  Q.b.  list  when  admitted  wae  1,173.  The  average  salary  obtained 
by  outgoing  stBdentfl  ia  ml. 

This  college  has  made  remarkable  progress  of  late  ywn.  The  staff  are 
able  and  earnest.  The  instruction  and  practical  training  are  thoroughly 
effective.  There  is  a  good  library  of  2,000  vdumes.  Work  baa  been 
cramped  in  certain  respects  by  the  nature  of  the  premises,  whidi  are  old 
and  situated  in  the  centre  of  traffic,  with  no  ground  for  exercise  withia 
easj;  reacli.  It  is  satiafactory  to  know  that  these  difficulties  will  shortly  be 
obviated  by  the  transfer  of  the  College  to  one  of  the  suburbs,  where 
buildings  in  every  way  suitable  have  been  acquired. 

HOMERTON  (NEW). 

(Undenominational  Training  College.) 

Visited  in  MarcJi  with  Mr.  Currey,  Mr.  Wis,  Mr,  Hendereoi,  and  Mr. 

Ciau^ton. 

J}A\  the  students  oa  the  books  at  the  time   of  inspoctimi  passed  tbe 

usual  tests  very  satisfactorily.    Everything  in  this  college  shows  niarics  (A 

progress  and  bears  testimony  to  the  vigour  of  its  administration.    An 

ezcellent  demonstration  school  has  been  opened  since  the  la.it  report  waa 

made,  in  wbicli  very  interesting  and  valuable  experiments  are  being  carried 

Present  at  conference  : — G.  D.  Jennings,  Esq.;  J.  Phillips,  Esq.:  the  Rev. 
E.  SchnadhOTBt ;  the  Rev.  R  Medley  ;  T.  G.  Poulter,  Eiij.;  A.  E.  Pavett, 
Esq.;  U.  Unwin,  Esq.:  the  Principal. 

P.  A.  R 

KENNINGTON  (ST.  GABRIEL'S). 
Visited  in  May. 

Tliis  is  a  new  college.  Itisstartedin  temporary  preraii<es  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Miss  Bishop,  a  lady  of  great  experience,  and  well  known  as  the  suc- 
cessful bead  of  Holloway  College.  She  has  brought  to  the  task  enthusiasm,  a 
con-ect  view  and  estimate  of  the  training  of  teachers,  and  much  judgment 
and  tact,  and  has  gathered  round  her  a  strong  staff  of  highly  educated 
ladies.  The  students  have  already  caught  the  spirit  which  it  is  sought  to 
create ;  and  from  their  tone,  manners,  and  attitude,  1  augtir  the  creation  of 
a  valuable  eajij-it  de  corpi,  and  the  growth  of  a  strong  ffewu*  loci,  which  will 
stimulate  a  vigorous  collegiate  life. 

Tbe  lectures  I  heard  were  generally  wise  and  solid  exercises,  and  the 
reading  and  recitation  were  performed  with  refinement  and  exprrssion. 

The  new  buildings  are  in  rapid  course  of  compittion.  They  will  contain 
all  modem  requirements.  . 

■ w.  s.a 

UNCOLN 

(Diocesan  Training  College.) 

Vioited  in  Juno 

The  coili'go  IS  in  course  of  enlargement ;  and  several  important  additions 

to  its  accommodation  are  includeain  the  scheme,  which  provides  for  a  con- 

•ideiable  addition  to  tbe  existing  number  of  students. 
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They  are  trained  on  sound  lin^  ;  and  a  good  deal  of  TarietT  is  intro- 
duced into  the  profwisional  part  of  their  wirk.  Tlie  les^ona  heard  Were 
carefully  prepared  ard  delivered  with  effect,  and  were  genitrally  ^od 
examples  of  practical  teaching. 

I  waa  specially  struck  with  the  Freo'^h  teacbing,  the  exercises  in  recita- 
tion in  that  language  being  very  creditable. 

'   The  staff  co-operate  heartily  with  the  principal  in  his  efforts  to  make  the 
college  efficient 

W.  S  C. 

LIVERPOOU 
(Roman  Catholic  Training  College.) 
Visited  in  May. 
The  college  possesses  a  very  large  and  most  efficient  staff,  and  the  indi- 
vidual supervision  of  the  students  is  thus  fully  effected.    The  students  are 
enthusiastic,  and  take  the  grealeat  interest  in  their  training.    I  am  specially 
struck  with  the  growth  of  the  literary  spirit  among  them.    They  now  read 
for  themaelvei  and  are  developing  some  power  of  criticism.    The  lessons 
were  doKvered  with  much  well-trained  skill,  force,  and  sympathy.    The 
French  recitation  was  specially  good. 

w.  s.  c. 


NORWICH  AND  ELY. 

(Diocesan  Training  College.) 

Visited  in  May  with  Messrs.  Currcy  and  Tiilard. 

We  found  68  wtudenta  in  training,  of  whom  five  were  non-resident. 

"nta  college  is  well  placed  and  well  appointed,  and  has  in  its  excellent 

annexed  schools  particiilarly  good  ground  lor  practice.    Students  are  also 

admitted  to  the  neighbouring  large  Board  School.    The  college  does  not 

always  secure  a  large  number  uf  students  high  on  the  admission  list,  but 

many  of  those  who  come  from  the  country  villages  do  great  credit  to  their 

training,  and  the  results  that  can  be  tested  by  examination  and  seen  in  the 

demeanour  of  students  are  proof  of  the  hard  work  and  good  influence  of  the 

staff.    The  progress  made  is  real  and  continuous. 

Present  at  conference  with  Mr.  Tillard  and  myself  i-^TheVen.  Archdeacon 
Nevill,  the  Eev.  Canon  Patteson,  the  Rev.  Canon  Kipley,  the  llev.  Canon 
Lawrence,  W.  T.  Bensiey,  I':sq.,  E.  T.  Dowson,  Esq.,  E.  F.  Ward,  Esq.,  the 
Principal 

. P.  A.  B. 

OXFORD 

(Diocesan  Training  College.) 

Visited  in  May. 

The  staff  is  unchanged.    The  college  is  admirably  conducted  under  great 

difficulties.     The  reading  and  recitation  aje  very  good,  and  the  teaching 

is  effective  and  sympathetjc. 

W.S.C. 


(Diocesan  Training  Ot^ege.) 
Visited  in  June. 


A  lady  of  ITnivereity  standing  has  been  added  to  the  staff  during  the 
year,  with  two  gentlemen  of  similar  qualification,  who  serve  on  it  only 
partially. 

Since  my  last  visit  the  college  boa  been  enlarged  so  as  to  occontmodate  a 
greater  number  of  students,  aa  well  as  to  provide  a  beautiful  chapel,  a  fine 
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rMre»tbn-rooin  tastefully  furnished,  and  new  locture-roomB.  The  Btudenta 
are  happy  &nd  well  tAught.  They  are  taken  to  Leeds  to  gain  advantage  of 
practising  in  some  of  toe  beat  Bcnools  there  under  proper  supervision,  and 
u  much  variety  as  possible  is  givea  to  their  profeseioud  work. 

W.S.C. 


SAFFRON  WALDEN. 

(CoQc^  of  the  British  &nd  Foreign  School  Society.) 

Visited  in  June 

The  staff  is  UQchanged  except  for  the  appointmeDt  upoo  it  of  a  member 

of  the  Royal  Irish  Umvereity  and  of  the  Cambridge  Training  College  for 

secondary  teachers. 

The  committee  will,  I  trus^  bo  able  shortly  to  provide  the  college  with 
properly  constructed  and  otiuipped  practising  schools  so  greatly  needed. 

The  technical  traioing  is  veir  carefully  attended  to,  special  provision 

being  made  for  the  instruction  m  teachers  m  the  kindergartea  methods.    I 

1  gratified  to  find  that  some  of  the  students  are  seat  to  visit  good  schools 


for  purposes  of  observation. 


w.  s.  c. 


SALISBURY. 

(Diocesatt  Training  College.) 

Visited  in  February. 


The  College  staff  baa  been  increased  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  John- 
Hon,  a  student  of  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  and  of  the  Maria  Urey 
Trainioe  College.  The  enlargements  and  improvcmeDta  ar«  complete,  and 
render  tiie  college  one  of  the  best  equipped  as  regards  accommodatioQ. 
Among  the  additions,  vdiich  have  been  made  to  harmonise  with  the  older 
and  bMLutiful  part  of  the  building,  is  a  domestic  chap>el.  The  students  are 
most  liberally  treated,  are  in  excSlent  order,  and  do  well  in  tfieir  studies. 
The  criticism  lesson  mi^t  with  advantage  alternate  more  frequently  with 
other  exercises  of  a  varied  but  analogous  character. 

W.S.C. 


SOUTHLANDS  (BATTEIteEA). 

(Wesleyan  Training  College.) 

Visited  in  March  with  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Stevelly,  and  Mr.  Eichholz. 

We  found  108  students  in  residence,  and  the  work  presented  was  of  the 

iNuat  high  qualitv,    The  college  continues  to  prosi>er  in    all  re^ipects. 

rhough  the  school  building  are  old-fashioned,  the  training  is  thorough, 

tnd  there  are  many  indications  of  pro£table  life  in  college  institutions. 

Present  at  conference  :— The  Rev.  Dr.  Rigg,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waller,  Messrs. 
lisrnes.  Fowler,  Little,  Bailey,  and  the  Principal. 

P.A.  B. 


STOCK\VELL 

British  and  Foreign  School  Society's  Training  College.) 

Visited  in  January. 

There  have  been  three  additions  to  the  staff  during  the  year. 

Much  detailed  attention  and  care  are  bestowed  on  the  practical  training 
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of  the  students,  with  the  result  that  the  teasoDs  were  given  with  a  high 
average  degree  of  incixivenes-s,  synipathf,  and  refinement.  The  college  is 
doing  d  most  valuable  work  for  popular  education. 

w.  s.  c. 

SWANSEA. 

(British  and  Foreign  School  Society's  Oollege.) 

Viutod  in  April,  1900,  with  H.ll.  Inspectors  Bancroft,  Uuny,  and  Hughes. 

There  are  84  students  on  the  books,  of  those  14  are  non-resident.  One 
is  reading  for  the  London  Matriculation. 

The  Average  position  on  the  Queen's  Scholarship  list  of  those  admitted 
was  978. 

The  day  students  reside  with  parents  or  near  relatives.  The  buildings 
are  of  a  makeshift  char&et«r  and  are  situated  in  a  low  i^srt  of  the  town. 
There  is  no  ground  for  reureation,  nor  can  a  field  be  obtained  within  easy 
distance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  efforts  of  the  committee  to  remove 
the  college  to  a  more  open  site,  and  provide  the  accommodation  which  it« 
merits  as  a  place  of  education  deserve,  will  be  successful. 

The  work  of  the  college  as  regards  instruction  and  training  is  mo^it 
praiseworthy. 

A.K. 

TOTTENHAM. 

(Uhristian  Knowledge  and  National  Society's  Training  College.) 

Vi«ited  in  February,  1900. 

There  are  104  students  on  the  books,  53  of  each  year.  Twelve  are  work- 
ing for  the  London  degree.  The  average  position  of  the  students  in  the 
Queen's  Scholarship  list  on  entrance  is  533.  The  livorage  salary  on  leaving 
is  £&).  "The  «ntrance  fee  is  £20  for  en-iMipil  teachers,  £25  for  others. 
There  are  two  scholarships  of  £lO  for  the  students  highest  in  the  religious 
knowledge  examination  and  on  the  Queens  Scholarship  list  Special 
nrizes  and  exhibitions  for  religious  knowledge  are  given  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  C3iristian  Knowledge- 

The  students  take  charge  of  the  dormitories  but  have  no  scrubbing, 
emptying  slop^,  or  shaking  carpets  to  do.  They  dii»t  their  own  recreation 
room  and  set  the  tables  for  meals  and  clear  them,  but  do  no  washing  up. 
Four  students  have  charge  of  the  chapel  except  for  the  rteekly  cleaning. 
The  college  has  three  practising  schools  of  its  own — infants,  girls,  and 
higher  giade.  Besides  thc^te  they  use  four  schools  of  the  latest  pattern 
under  the  Tottenham  Board.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  second  year, 
when  going  with  seeing  eyes  they  may  profitably  observe,  tliey  make 
vbits  of  observation  to  other  iichools.  Visits  were  |)aid  to  the  Deaf 
School,  and  the  Higher  Grade  (Jirls'  School,  and  lleet  Road  Board  School. 
Hamtistead.  The  Normal  Mistress,  Miss  Austin,  superintends  the  work, 
and  tne  head  teachers  of  the  various  schools  co-operate.  The  150  hours 
teaching  in  school  prescjibed  by  the  syllabus  is  divided  into  three  parts 
of  a  fortnight  each.  The  smaller  schools  attached  to  the  coUege  are  useful 
for  giving  a  ^ood  idea  of  the  mode  of  organising  and  manajiug  country 
schools,  particularly  valuable  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  been  pupil 
teachers  in  large  town  sdiools  ;  while  the  practice  in  the  targe  Tottenham 
Board  Schools,  which  are  tine  specimens  oi  their  kind,  corrects  the  narrow- 
ness of  those  whose  experience  has  been  chiefly  in  small  schools.  Twelve 
students  practise  at  a  time.  Each  of  them  takes  her  share  in  the  routine 
work  of  the  school,  and  gives  three'  lessons  for  detailed  criticism.  The 
head  teacher  of  the  school  gives  a  verbal  report  to  the  Mistress  of  method 
at  the  end  of  each  fortnight,  and  at  the  end  of  the  coui-se  of  trainioc  sends 
in  a  detailed  report  to  the  Principal.  While  in  school  ciich  student  keeps  a 
diary,  and  at  the  end  of  her  period  of  practice  draws  up  a  report  containing 
(a)  a  Plan  of  the  school ;  (6)  Forma  of  prayer  used ;  (e)  Constitution  erf 
staflf  and  special  work  of  each  member ;  (d)  A  copy  of  the  Time  Table, 
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with  an  analyaU  and  criticism  ;  (e)  Copies  of  special  schemes  of  inatrac- 
tion  in  various  subjects  ;  (  fj  Description  of  apparatus ;  (V/)  Disciplinary 
ni^aanres  in  use  in  the  achool,  and  in  addition  pBrsonal  observation  illus- 
trative of  child  study. 

Each  sttideat  in  the  second  year  Kives  a  lesson  for  public  criticism  in  the 
presenct  of  the  Principal,  the  Normal  Miitress,  and  thelecturnr  who  takes  the 
MUbjeot  of  which  the  lesson  ia  an  example.  Ot'ier  technical  eiercises  are  : — 
liniwin?  up  courses  of  lessons,  aketcning  out  individual  leiwona,  drawing 
up  blackboard  Hummarie.%  diacussins  the  illustration,  pictures,  home  made 
models,  blackboard  drawings  s.nd  objects  used^  informal  debates  en  topics 

Previously  announced.  Oue  lecture  a  week  is  devoted  to  kindergarten, 
he  impo'l.aDt  point  in  all  these  lessons  and  lectui.es  is  tliat  the  activity  of 
the  stuaentB  themselves  is  stimulated,  ami  an  ojiitortunity  is  always  given 
tht'tn  of  diiicussin^  the  matters  under  consideration.  A.  R. 


TRUttO. 
(Diocesan  Training  College.) 
Visited  in  February. 
No  cliange  has  occurred  in  the  staff. 

It  is  proposed  to  enJatve  the  college  and  to  make  important  improve- 
ments in  it,  by  which  its  efficiency  will  be  considerahly  increased.  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  the  students  are  afforded  opportunities  of  seeing  schools 
at  a  distance. 

I  think  that  voice  jiroduction,  as  a  basis  of  sound  elocution,  should  be 
Rj'fitematically  taught.  The  college  is  conducted  with  much  care  and 
liberality. 

^  W.  S.  C. 

WANDSWORTH. 

(Roman  (Jatholic  Training  College.) 
Visited  in  February,  IIWO,  with  H.M.  Inspector,  Dr.  EichLolz. 
This  is  a  home  of  ancient  peace  in  £ne  premises  surrounded  by  ainple 
grounds.  The  tone  and  behaviour  of  the  students  is  excellent.  The 
teaching  is  capable  and  thorough.  If  the  students  came  up  better  prepared 
they  would  prolit  more  by  the  instruction.  As  it  ia,  their  progniss  is 
creditable.  The  committee  are  considering  whether  a  prejiaratory  summer 
course  oould  not  be  given  between  the  announcement  of  the  Queen's 
Scholarship  results  in  March  and  the  entrance  in  October.  There  are  three 
good  practising  schools— girls',  infants',  and  highe reattached  to  the 
college.  Practical  work  is  also  done  in  Roehampton  Mixed  School  and  in 
the  Hammersmith  Girls'  and  Infants'  School.  The  students  pay  visits,  for 
imrjKises  of  observation,  to  Battersea  Plough  Road  Board  School  and  the 
Wimbledon  High  School  for  Girla.  Two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  by  the 
seniors  to  criticism  and  model  lessons.  A  course  of  kindei^garten  is  given 
by  a  teacher  from  the  Froebel  Institute.  The  number  of  students  is  at 
jiresent  considerably  less  than  that  which  the  college  is  sanctioned  for  and 
which  can  be  comfortably  accommodated.  This  ajineara  to  be  mainly 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  limit  under  Art.  122,  to  which  reference  has  been  - 
mode  in  the  preceding  general  report.  This  college  has  not  been  able  to 
accumulate  a  balance  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  draw  grants  for  a  larger 
number  of  students.  ___ _      A.  R, 

WARRINGTON. 

(Diocesan  Training  College.) 
Visited  in  March. 
The  lai^e  staff  remains  unchanged,  and  continues  to  work  with  its  old 
zeal  and  loyalty 

I  greatly  commend  the  extension  of  the  practical  training  of  the  students 
by  taking  them  to  visit  and  teach  in  good  types  of  schools  in  each  place. 
The  college  is  in  a  thoroughly  healthy  and  efficient  state. 
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WHITELANDS. 

(National  Society's  Training  (Joliege.) 

Visited  in  April  and  May. 

The  staff,  with  one  exception  (that  of  Miss  Boys,  who  has  passed  the 
Intermediate  Arts  Examination  of  London),  remains  unchanged. 


The  practising  school  has  boea  eni,irely  remodelted,  and  the  structural 
changes  consequent  upon  it  have  great^  increa-ted  its  efficiency  as  an 
instrument  of  training  the  students.      The    latter    practise    in    several 


extenwj  schools  of  the  elementary  type.  The  students  are  carefully  and 
aucceaafully  taught.  Their  reading  and  recitation  dei«erve  praise,  and  the 
majority  of  the  lessons  heard  were  Hatiefactory. 

W.  R.  C. 


(3)  TBAININa  COLLEGES  FOR  VLES  AND  WOHEH. 

ABERYSTWYTH  (UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE). 

(Day  Training  College.) 

Visited  in  May. 

For  their  purely  academical  studie-t,  the  nornial  students  share  with  the 
general  body  of  students  in  the  lectures  of  the  college.  For  their  profes- 
sional work,  they  have  the  advantageof  the  learning  and  skill  of  Profe*-nr 
Foster  Watson,  who  is  aided  by  a  gentleman  and  lady,  who  possess  Uni- 
versity qoalifications  as  well  as  practical  experience. 

To  overcome  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  m  Aberystwyth  sufEcient  scope 
for  the  practice  of  the  students,  it  was  wisely  decided  last  year  to  send  tliiifie 
of  the  second  year  to  Hwanaea,  to  work  for  three  weeks  in  the  large,  well 
appointed  schools,  voluntary  as  well  as  well  as  board. 

The  students  were  lodged  in  comfortable  houses  well  situated,  and 
worked  while  in  school  under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  college  oflicers, 
aided  by  the  school  teachers,  who  take  much  interest  in  the  students,  the 
exicriment  has  proved  bo  successful  that  it  is  intended  to  try  it  again.  The 
rodege  is  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  and  turns  out  yearly  a  lar^  body  W 
vrnW  equipped  t«a<;hers  who  caouot  fait  to  benefit  popular  education. 

W.  S.  C. 


BANGOR  (UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE). 

(Day  Training  College.) 

Visited  in  May,  with  Messrs.  Legard,  E.  Robert)),  itnd  L.  J.  Roberts. 

This  college  is  a  very  flourishing  department  of  the  North  Wales  Univer- 
sity College,  in  the  prosperity  of  which  it  shares.  It  is  administered  with 
excellent  judgment  and  is  generously  treated. 

The  Bi>ecial  staff  at  the  date  of  formal  insjwction  consisted  of  Professor 
Ureen,  Miss  Grdveson,  and  Mr.  Northroi>.  There  were  4(!  studenb)  in 
their  first  year,  47  in  their  second,  and  six  in  their  third.  The  schools 
used  are  the  best  available  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  supervision  la 
thorough.  A  largely  attended  meeting  to  confer  with  me  on  the  condition 
of  tJie  college  testified  to  the  lively  interest  taken  by  the  committee  in  its 
prosperity. 
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lUKMINGHAM  (UNIVERSITY  COLLEQE> 

(Day  TraiBing  College.) 

(Men's  Department.) 

Visited  in  April. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  an  efficient  officer  is  to  be  appoiDt«d  to  super- 

intend  the  men's  department,  and  that  suitable  rooms  will  be  allotted  for 

their  use.    Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Tunstall  for  what  he  has  done  under 

very  difficult  conditiona  fdr  the  men,  at  much  sacrifice   of  time   and 

effort 

The  new  normal  master  %*  ill  have  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  voice 
production,  and  reading  and  recitation  of  the  atudenta,  who  should  also 
receive  some  efficient  physical  training. 

W.  S.  C. 

biemingham;  (university  college), 

(Day  Training  College.) 

(Women's  Department) 

Visited  in  April 

The  teaching  is  excellent,  and  the  reading  and  recitation  are  of  the 

highest  quality. 

W.S.C. 

CARDIFF  (UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE) 

(Day  Training  College.) 

(Men's  Department) 

Visited  in  March. 

The  reading  and  recitation  are  very  carefully  and  successfully  taught, 

and  the  Icisons  heard  showed  good  training.     The  department  is  doing 

very  valuable  work. 

Ihe  authorities  of  the  cotle^  would  do  well  by  forming  an  educational 
museum  for  the  use  of  the  traming  department. 

w.  s.  c. 

CARDIFF  (UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE). 

(Day  Training  College.) 

CWomen'a  Department,} 

Viflit«d  in  March. 

The  technical  trwuing  b  varied  and  fruitful  of  results, .  The  reading  and 

recitation  are  good. 

The  students  are  lodged  in  a  most  comfortable  hostel. 

W.  S.  C. 

LEEDS  (YORKSHIRE  COLLEGE). 

(Day  Training  College.) 
Visited  in  March,  1900,  with  Messrs.  B.  Cornish,  R  Howard,  and  Whitmell. 

The  staff  specially  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  technical  work  of 
this  department  were,  at  the  time  of  inspection.  Professor  Welton,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Priestley,  and  Jliss  J.  A,  Emmerson.  Miicli  of  the  work  deserves 
the  highest  praise,  but  it  would  bo  incomparably  more  effective  if  the 
college  liad  a  school  of  its  own  ;  without  this  provision  many  most  excellent 
efforts  arc  wasted.  There  were  37  men  and  56  women  in  training  when  we 
visited  the  college,  one  woman  being  in  Germany.  All  the  men  and  33  of 
the  women  were  reading  for  University  degrees.  Of  the  exercises  of  which 
we  took  special  cognisance,  the  teaching  was  better  than  the  reading. 

Present  at  conference  with  Sir.  Whitmell  and  myself :— J.  R.  Ford,  Esn., 
the  Rev.  C.  Hargrove,  Professor  Smithells,  Professor  Rogers,  Miss  Powell 
Mrs.  Edison,  and  Professor  Grant. 

P.  A.  B. 
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MANCHESTER  (OWENS   COLLEGE). 
(Day  Tnuning  College.) 
Visited  ia  March. 
The  men'R  and  womea's  departments  are  now  united  tmder  the  presi- 
dency of  Professor  Withers,  though  still  to  agreat  extent  receiving  separate 
instr  action. 

Tlic  staff,  in  relation  to  the  increaains  work,  ia  barely  adequate,  and  is,  I 
think,  diatinct!^  weak  on  the  men's  side,  especially  as  regards  the  school 

fractice,  in  which  constant  and  detailed  supervision  is  of  vital  importance, 
anticipate  much  good  from  the  new  organisation. 

The  teaching  of  the  men  has  already  considerably  improved,  while  that 
of  the  women  continues  to  exhibit  the  resource,  originality,  and  force  which 
have  long  characterised  it. 

The  employment  of  an  expert  to  direct  the  training  in  voice  production 
has  been  productive  of  good  results. 

1  think  that  all  the  students  should  be  made  to  undergo  a  definite  and 
systematic  course  of  physical  training  in  the  excellent  gymnasium. 

w.  s.  c. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE   (DURHAM  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE) 
(Day  Training  College.) 


The  Normal  Department  is  under  the  charge  of  Professor  M,  R,  Wright, 
assisted  by  Miss  Spivey  and  Mr.  Betts. 

There  are  on  the  books  at  present,  first  year,  £3  m«i  and  26  women  ; 
second  year,  27  men  and  28  women  ;  third  vear,  sui  men  and  two  women  ; 
in  all,  G6  men  and  56  women,  ^vin^  a  total  of  lU.  Of  these,  37  men  anil 
13  women  are  reading  for  Ijniversity  degrees.  One  tliird  year  woman  is 
studying  at  Eisenach  Training  College,  Germany. 

Students  have  hitherto  been  admitted  according  to  their  position  on  the 
scholarship  list  (Art.  49).  The  average  position  of  those  admitted  la,  for 
men  256,  and  for  women  767  on  the  list 

This  year  advantage  has  been  taken  to  some  extent  of  Art.  IIQ  (d). 
The  scholars  from  secondary  schools  are  doing  well.  The  only  difficulty  in 
their  case  ia  that  special  arrangements  have  to  be  made  to  give  them  more 
practical  work  in  the  schools  than  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  been  pupil  teachers.  Last  year  the  average  salary  obtained  by  out- 
going students  was,  for  men  £60,  for  women  £60  per  annum. 

There  are  two  hostols— one  for  men,  the  other  for  women.  In  each  a 
tutor  resides.  The  hostel  for  men  is  confined  to  normal  student;*. 
The  women  reside  in  the  general  hostel  for  the  University.  The  m^ority 
of  the  students  live  at  home  with  their  parents.  Normal  students  cannot 
as  a  rule  avail  themselves  of  the  general  hostels.  The  expense  makes  too 
great  a  demand  on  their  slender  resources. 

The  position  taken  by  the  normal  students  in  the  colle^  ia  a  good  one. 
They  are  prominent  in  athletics  and  in  the  Debating  Society. 

Four  large  schools  under  the  Newcastle  Board  are  used  for  practice.  The 
college  staff  are  present  during  the  whole  of  the  time  the  leasona  are  being 
given  and  the  head-teachers  report  upon  the  work  of  the  students.  The 
University  vacations  are  utilised  for  school  work,  so  tliat  the  normal  staff 
are  free  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  supervision  and  technical  training. 
The  head  teachers  of  the  schools  also  hear  lessons  and  explain  the  organi- 
sation, curriculum,  veutilation,  etc.,  of  their  schools.  One  and  a-half  hours 
per  week  throughout  the  session  are  given  to  criticism  lessons  and  other 
technical  exercises.  The  student  sent  abroad  had  read  Geiman  during  her 
college  course,  and  was  able  at  once  to  profit  by  the  lectures  at  Eiscimch. 
She  forwards  monthly  reports.    These,  written  in  good  Gurniaa,  show  that 
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Bhe  19  making  goud  use  of  her  opportunities  fcr  studying   educational 
methods. 

Professor  Sir  Q.  H.  Philipson  acta  as  honorary  medical  officer.  The 
students  arc  carefully  examined  before  admission.  He  has  found  it  a  good 
plan  to  substitute  direct  and  confidential  communication  with  the  local 
medical  practitioner  for  the  medical  certincate  which  the  student  used  to 
present.  All  the  students  in  the  ho'ttels  are  attended  by  Dr.  Philipson  fre« 
of  charfie.  He  considers  that  the  students  increase  iu  nealth  and  streniil^ 
during  their  college  conrse. 


NOTTINGHAM  (UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE). 
(Day  Training  College.) 
Visited  in  March,  1900. 

Forty-one  men  and  59  women  are  on  the  hooks  ;  of  these  two  men  and 
one  woman  are  taking  a  third  year's  course. 

Fifteen  men  and  29  women  are  reading  for  university  examinations. 

The  average  position  on  the  Queen's  Scholarship  List  at  admission  is  for 
men,  465  ;  for  women,  552. 

The  average  salaries  obtained  on  leaving  are  £75  by  men,  and  £65  by 
women. 

There  are  no  hostels.  The  students  either  live  with  their  relations,  or  in 
l-x^ings  specially  licensed. 

Tlie  men  are  not  allowed  to  be  out  after  10.30  at  night,  the  wimen 
after  10. 

Seven  board  schools  are  used  for  practice.  Visits  are  also  paid  to  the 
centres  tor  deaf  mutes  and  the  mentally  defective.  The  normal  master 
takes,  besides  his  regular  work,  music,  geography,  reading,  elementary 
mathematics,  and  arithmeric.  The  norma!  mistress  takes  needlework, 
reading,  and  English  composition. 

Fifteen  is  the  largest  number  of  students  under  obttervation  by  one  officer 
at  a  time. 

Two  hours  a  week  are  given  todrill. 

There  is  no  manual  work. 

The  staff  work  very  hard.  The  normal  master  and  mistress  have  too 
much  to  do.  The  thoroughly  efficient  condition  of  the  college  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  sta£    Agymnasium  and  drill  hall  are  much  needed. 

A.  R. 


BEADING. 

(Day  Training  College.) 

Visited  in  May. 

ThiaisanewcoUegeandisadepartment  of  the  larger  institution,  known 

a^  the  Reading  College.    It  is  being  conducted  in  the  true  spirit,  namely, 

with  breadth  of  aim,  on  the  principle  that  the  be.st  study  for  the  elementary 

teacher  is  the  literature  of  hia  own  country,  and  that  a  wide  sympathy 

with  life  is  necessary  in  the  education  of  children. 

The  arranaementa  made  for  the  practice  of  the  a  udents  in  a  first-rate 
Board  School  are  as  far  as  they  go  aatiafactory  ;  but  they  will  need  to  bo 
ex^ndedas  numbers  increnso. 

The  reading  and  recitation  are  promisinc,  and  the  four  students  under 
Art.  115  (6)  who  tauffht  before  me  did  welL 

The  great  twraoual  interest  taken  by  the  committee  in  the  students  and 
their  work  will  prove  a  most  valuable  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
college,  which  has  made  a  promising,  start  I  trust  that  the  projected 
hostel  will  Boon  be  open. 

W.  S.  0. 
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SHEFFIELD  (UNIVEBSITY  COLLEGE). 

(Day  Training  CoU^b.) 

VisiUd  in  February  and  in  April,  1900,  witli  Mr.  Turabull. 

The  special  ataff  of  this  department  of  University  College  consisted  of 
>Ira.  Henry  and  Mr.  Boyde,  the  latter  being  in  charge  of  the  school  prac- 
tice and  certain  parts  of  the  technical  work  of  the  men.  The  arrangements 
made  for  the  superriaion  of  practice  have  been  greatly  improved  since  mv 
last  visit,  and  much  of  the  work  showed  eKcellence.  There  were  15  men 
and  34  women  presented  for  the  usual  exercises  of  inspection. 

Present  at  conference  :— Dr.  Sorby,  Principal  Hicka,  J.  F.  MoiB,  Ksq., 
Professor  Anderson,  Professor  Appleton,  MVa.  J.  W.  Wilson. 

P.A.B. 


SOUTHAMPTON  (HAilTLEY  COLLEGE). 
(Day  Training  College.) 

Visited  in  June, 

This  is  a  new  college,  and  forms  pMt  of  the  Hartley  College  in  South- 
ampton. A  special  staff  of  teachers  ia  provided  for  the  technical  training 
of  the  students,  a  lady  being  appointed  upon  it  for  the  women,  who  largely 
preponderate. 

The  students  occupy  ajiecial  rooms  for  their  professional  work,  but  sfiare 
with  the  general  boay  in  the  lectures  and  class-rooms  devoted  to  the 
academical  instruction. 

For  their  practice  thay  use  the  Board  Schools  of  the  town  recommended 
by  the  district  inspector,  Mr.  Rooper,  who  takes  the  liveliest  interest  in 
the  institution,  and  helps  it  by  his  advice. 

The  reading  and  recitation  ot  the  women  are  remarkable  for  taste  and 
expression.  The  men  are,  however;  backward  in  these  subjects.  Tlwy 
need  some  training  in  voice  production.  A  pleasantly  situated  house  is 
shortly  to  be  opened  as  a  hostel  for  the  women. 

w.s.a 


UPPEB  NORWOOD  (SMITH'S). 

(For  Blind  Teachers.) 

Visited  in  June  by  Mr.  King,  with  Messrs,  Danby,  Tillard,  and  Barnett 

This  ia  a  very  large  institution,  though  there  were  only  seven  students  . 
in  trainin([  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  The  practising  ^ound  is 
admirable  in  all  respects,  and  the  technical  work,  assigned  particularly  to 
Miss  Garraway,  is  very  thorougk  The  buildings  are  excellent,  and  nothing 
is  wanting  to  make  their  internal  arrangements  complete.  The  snccews 
with  whicn  the  self-reliance  of  all  pupils  is  cultivated  is  most  marked. 

P.  A.  B. 
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(iisEiiAL  Report /(»■  ihe  Year  1900,  Sy  the  Hon.  JfRs.  Colborse, 
Directress  of  Needlework 


My  Lord  Duke, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  Bubmit  my  General  Report  on  the  needle- 
work instruction  of  thf^students  in  Training  Colleges,  of  pupil  teachers, 
and  of  children  in  puhljc  elementary  schools. 

During  the  paat  year  the  plan  of  hearing  every  eeoondyear  student 
give  a  lesson  in  necHllework  has  been  discontinued,  and  on  the  occasion 
of  my  visit  to  the  various  Training  Colleges  only  a  few  of  the  students 
taught  before  me.  As  a  rule  the  lessons  wore  good,  practical  ones, 
though  in  some  cases  there  was  a  tendency  to  over-ejtplanation  and 
thiis  the  difficulties  which  the  young  teacher  hoped  to  decrease  were 
magnified  in  the  eyea  of  her  pupils.  The  deaire  to  produce  "  good  " 
needlework  (an  expression  which  in  too  many  cases  merely  means  verv 
fine  stitchea)  leads  young  teachers  to  over-emphasise  the  importance  of 
minor  details,  and  the  children  are  so  aleorbed  in  carrying  out  the 
latter  that  they  lose  sight  of  the  value  and  purpose  of  the  particular 
exercise  they  are  learning.      • 

Another  point  to  which  I  would  draw  the  attention  of  the  needle 
work  instructresses  is  the  undue  length  of  time  allowed  by  the  student 
teachers  for  the  practical  carrying  out  by  the  children  of  the  directions 
they  have  given  them. 

Children  are  naturally  quick  in  their  movementa ;  it  is,  therefore,  as 
unnecessary  as  it  is  irritating  to  the  brighter  and  more  industrious  among 
them  to  require  them  to  work  at  the  minimum  of  speed.  It  is  far  better  to 
risk  the  making  of  mistakes,  than  to  secure  the  fauttlesa  execution  of 
an  exercise  at  the  expense  of  reducing  the  children  to  living  machines, 
performing  a  certain  atitch  or  hand  movement  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand. Simu!taneo\i8  teaching  is  excellent  in  itaelf,  but  there  is  no 
subject  in  which  its  misuse  is  more  disastrous  than  in  needlework.  If 
children  are  to  take  a  real  interest  in  their  handiwork,  they  must  be 
allowed  a  certain  freedom  of  action,  and  the  speed  of  their  fingers 
munt  not  be  brought  down  to  the  pace  followed  by  the  slowest 
■  worker  in  the  claaa. 

At  the  Certificate  Examination  in  July  3,141  students  and  4,918 
acting  teachers  carried  out  the  needlework  and  cutting-out  tests  ;  the 
avernge  marks  of  the  students  were  79  per  cent.,  those  of  the  actmg 
teachers  were  70  per  cent.  At  the  Queen's  Scholarship  Examination 
in  December,  1899,  the  number  of  candidates  was  9,221,  the  average 
marks  were  73'6  per  cent.,  an  advance  ^'&  per  cent.,  the  improvement 
in  the  work  was  very  decided,  the  candidates  are  far  better  prepared 
than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

The  pupil  teachers  who  attended  the  April  and  October  Examina- 
tions numbered  24,465. 

Specimens  of  needlework  from  2,14C  departments  were  examined 
during  the  nast  vear  :  the  summary  mark  "  excellent  "  was  awai-ded  in 
129  cases,  "very  good"  in  655;  1,443  were  classified  as  "good"  or 
"fair," and  18  sch<xils  failed  to  satiafv  the  examiners. 
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In  the  Evenine  Continuation  Schools  the  inclusion  of  dressmaking 
and  millinery  in  tbe  needlework  syllabus  Las  increased  the  popularity 
of  the  subject,  and,  when  kept  within  reasonable  bwunda,  these  branches 
of  needlework  add  to  the  useful  domestic  equipment  of  the  pupUs. 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  special  reports  on  the  Training  Colleges. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  etc., 

Rhoda  E.  Colborns. 
To  the  Presidmt  of  the 

Board  of  EduaUim. 


REPORTS  ON  TRAINING  COLLEGES,  1000. 

BAKQOB  (NORTH  WALES  DIOCESAN). 
Skkiid  Ybab  STUDIlnS. 
Th«  ItMona  dlil  not  r«»c)i  *  hlfti  (Undanl,  tlur  van  not  minctaDtlji  pnutUnl ;  the  itudenta 
did  not  K-pptw  to  reiltu  that  imleB  iC  tbe  end  of  t.  Imbod  ttis  chiJdreD  haie  gklDed  >  piutlnl 
kuovledae  ot  hov  to  curj  ont  tha  eieidH  which  hu  Fflrmsd  th<  aubject  at  ths  lowon.  th< 
tsuchlhg  has  been  weak  or  bu  ouvartd  loo  vlds  a  field.  The  n«*dle*ork  tsati  ««■  talrl;  aa(ka- 
raotorj,  bat  tha  patttrni  ir«n  not  good. 

Tha  oota  at  k  Igaim  on  pttahinc  nra  t 
n«»dleirorlE  tMCawtn  nior*  aatlitutarjr. 


a  8T0RTF0ED. 
BlOOND   Ylllt   StDblim, 
itndanta  wai  Tetj  attUtactorj ;  thalr  practical  irarli  d 


FiBBt  Teab  StCSBim. 
a  papcra  uid  dlagimma  wen  well  daoa,  and  tha  nsc 


SIOOICD  Yus  SrnDiRTS. 
■Mlltot  1«Mona  wcr«  glvvo  bj  tha  all  atodHiU,  who  taught  batora  n> ;  thalr  fluie 
10  muat  latlatactoTT-    Thia  oo'.laga  la,  I  n»ret  ta  aaj,  loaing  the  aarirloei  o{  I 
rho  haa  lar  asTeral  jean  tanght  naadlework  fu  >  tboruughlf  aatUIlctorj  manner 


Than  haa  bafln  a  iteadr  Imr 


ipranment  In  the  qnalltf  ot  tbe  tMchlng.  tboagb  Id  aonia  can 
Imparted  to  the  cbildTen  In  a  varj  lnt«reatlng  mannar.  Orei 
In  tlia  flnlsbed  work  and  In  the  oerUOcata  teatt. 


A  Tarj  aatlalaclorj  examination  ;  neat,  well-arraDged  papara,  and  good,  uuilble  nanllcwo 


Ttnm  TI1.K  aTuriRn 
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CHELTEKEAH  (LADIES'  COT.LEOE). 

■howcd 


MirkwIlmpToigment  In  ttis  ]»ioiu.    The  Onlihed  girmBnU  ud  MmplH  irf  workihowcd 
crwJiUble  and  pBlnitaklDK  work  :  the  iruit  of  previrKuknuwlodge  or  the  lublsct  b^UMRreatai 


FlKBT  Vbar 
ootll'ugoal  tita,   f he  Cliwwetlcal  papen  ware  wrlctai 


CHICUESTBIt. 
Beoond  Year  Stduuits. 
fully  IlloatCkCed  od  tha  blackbaard.    Ilia  certifloita  lata  nan 
First  Yehr  Students. 


BiiCamDUr  Hlth  the  muthoda  follavad  In  Pnbllc  ElJioeatarj  Bchooii. 


In  lEtvtnK  dirt 
ompletcd. 


FlKSt  YUE  STDDtlcn. 


flEOOMD  YllB  snTDkiin. 

....  .„ -. -od  to  the  upulilei   ot  tb_    

pleuant,  ■jmpathatlii  maniiar.    Tba  ■tadenU'  NDlihtd  naedlaHork  aud 


The  lauoiu   wen  wall  aulted  to  tha  capiclilai^  ot  Mia  jihUdran ;  thaj  war«glTm  Ir 


-.a  t^rliOcala  Uj 

First  Year 
vcrk  deaarved  pnlie ;  the  dLaBTftma  vara  vfr 

DtlKIUM. 

SECOND  VEAU  aTUDINIB. 


laork  teaching  vera  rery  satlitactorr  and  tl^* 
' tCBn  axcellmt.    At  tha  Certlfloita 

were  IhorouBhiy  well  done. 


EDGE  HILL. 

Heoond  Year  SrirpBiiTg. 

BODie  ot  tha  Icatonl  were  giien  at  Bru  Street  Hoard  School  and  aome  at  Cbe  Cllot  Kuad  Hoard 

-  ttcboDl.    Thaywsre  tborougnly  Kond  onus,  mil  proilaced  utlsractory  raaalii     The  cnticiim 

leMon  was  a  very  Call  od«  and  wu  ab';  crltkiied.    I  waa  alio  preaent  at  aume  aicelleot  leiBOai 

_._._  L_... u .1..    .  - --1  neadlework  inilning  of  thoitudenta.    The  note-booka. 
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OBArB  INN  BOAS  (HOUS  AND  COUtKIAI^ 

Sk»>d  Yui  SIDDUin. 
Th*  vftTtonB  Bhoolrooini  ue  10  Bcmttarwl  ttut  much  tlmo  w>i  tp<&t  Id  coliw  f  n 
...,^ ., .,_....    .  [)( IhB  itndmU'  il 


t«Mh  nsedUirork ;  th«  ginarsL  chu*et«r  oC  tha  leooai,  bonifer,  vu  good.  Tbs  pitHi* 
toi(i!iaT(UrHS*iiiiden)li  wflllDttad  tor  htTpMC,  ihc  miticlml  molt  iblj.  The  Dnlibed  work 
wu  TsiT  uLLifutorj,  II  bad  bvsD  kept  tut  oIsu  (a  difflnult  oatMr  In  Oraji'i  Ino  Roid]  fnal 
ara  uid  kttsnClon  hid  eTidantlj  bocB  iMld  to  (t. 

Fnm  TuR  SruDiMTa. 
Tin  work  of  ths  JODlor  itndDDti  *u  gDwl,  tbs  witttao  pipen  tboagli  (omswbkC  hhikIiIj 
lUnilfktMl  wan  oorrtat  In  matMr  and  waU  unnged.    A  cmt  ImgroTutMot  on  Che  work  of  lut 


HOHBKTOK. 


Bome  or  tb»  Ihbbi  wars  ciTan  it  tha  naw  praetlilnc  lalioidB  and  aoma  U  tba  roliecc,  UMf 

ftnarallj  r«iahgd  a  good  itandard.    Ths  flnlil.ad  worlc  mrled  InqnaliCr,  bat  iruos  "- — *—'' 
verj  utIilmctoTj,  tha  tnbjeot  ii  UTafallj  tuigbt  bj  tba  (wo  tM^*^"^  ^ "-''~ 


TbI*  «all«c*  hu  nada  ui  aicallant  atart,  Lha  itad'ata  arabaliut  01 
tanght,  the  hntmctlon  la  glTan  on  pnctkal  Hnea.  Tha  naalla  of  thi 
*sra  highly  ■atlalaitoi]'. 


LINCOLN. 

ID  YlAB  STUDIMia. 


Tha  ttudeati  &nd  cMldieD  irera  bright  and  In  iTnpathr  irltb  euh  othar,  tba  raaulU  ot  tba 
■uonnreraeanHqnaDtl;  Tsrr  Mtlatuiorr-    The  iiaedlawBrt  In  the  Balalwd  garmanta  and  in 
iecartlOcata  exerciwa  «a>  very  good,  tbe  cntUug-ont  taati  bad  appareatlf  praaentod  ionic 
laicDltlie,  aa  Id  MTanJ  cMee  they  were  aant  Dp  In  a  toit  Dadoiahad  atata. 
riBR  TuK  SiDDian. 

The  qulItT  of  tha  irotk  at  the  CerUBcMe  ExamkiaUon  vai  varr  good,  bi 
Ecompliihed  in  tbr  —-"-J  *< " 


Hi  in  tbe  allotted  time  wu  verj  an 


1  leaaoni  nra  given  in  the  pnutlaing  (Chooli  and  pnved  Terr  iDcceeif  nl  one*,  tbe  ttDdaDU 
lutla  Id  manner.  Clear  and  daflnlla  In  their  dlrooiiODt.  The  eihlbitfon  ol  flniihed  gu- 
wai  eictllaiit,  tbe  work  waa  good,  and  Uia  ctaaaUueaa  and  dalnllnoie  o(  everitbing 
Kt  tbe  blgbaat  priiia. 

YOMI  YIIK  STDDBIIT8. 
I  wrilteo  papan  ware  gmarallr  good,  and  the  needlevoA  vaa  traquantlf  eirolleat. 


NOKWICB. 

SMOBD  VUB 


A  HUataatorj  aiamlaatlon,  bat  one  is  two  ol  the  leiaoni  wonld  bB*e  been  li 
tBorebrlakneiahad  been  imparted  to  tham.  The  girmanta  were  eitremely  wellaoc 
,.  ...., ...-,j  -ith  aanaiblB  and  aoltable  work,  woa  abown  In  tAaa. 

FIBBI  XllK  STirillMTS. 

mior  atndeata  ni  good,  bat  tba  theoretical  work  iboa 


OXFOKD. 
SWMID  VlAK  9 
d  to  glTe  too  maoh  IndiTldnal  attention  l> 

.„..._„  Jiers  conieqaentlj  loat  to  the  claia.    Them 

eicallani  the  oartUrate  teata  ware  alio  rarr  latlatactorf . 


Tha  itandatd  or  merit  reached  br  thejoniot  itadenti  waaa  high  one,  Chelriiaedlaworkind 
pattan-matlng  ahswed  a  good  praotical  knowledge  ol  tha  teata  reqalred  from  thaio. 
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axQBptlcK],  thoroq^lT  ffood  odbi 
■t  uXUtctorj, 
Thg  taati  kt  tha  Cntlflate  Siuniutloo  ir*re  wall  dooB,  bat  Mw  UMarttlol  papan  wi 


Tbff  Rtntral  nnlla  of  ttie  itiidaiU  iMwu  ware  good,  bnt  the  tawdilai  itwlf  •■■  not 
■Iwui  qalt*  Kceonta,  nor  want  th*  dtreetiom  to  tb*  dilldrtd  at  olear  and  deflnlw  *■  Umt 
■hmld  hava  bsni.  X)w  crttlclnD  lawn  ni  not  loixsiafBl,  On  teMbBr  mu  harried  in  muinar 
•ad  bwotraot  In  tier  maUuida ;  the  crllUa  war*  iruUng  In  rlsoar,  aid  their  ocltliilMn*  «an 
walk.    The  nnlihad  work  wu  partloolu'Ii  aood. 

Ran  Tub  mTDCsn. 

Tha  Kitabia  In  tht  >Bwllawock  axsrslHi  wara  larj  good,  bat  Che  VV  "ur^  **•  onljr  lair. 


I  bMrJ  twenJ  na*tlmt  Imiopi,  great  aoargj  combioad  with  cantol  attoDtkn  (odatalli. 
rndarrd  the Inetmctton  both  tnt*rMt]ng:«jid  xlUKbla.  I'hBOnlabed  woffcwM>«7  utlifac- 
tatj,  and  tha  CartlAcala  Eiamlnatlau  teitj  earned  hlita  mark*. 

d  wall-croportloned  lattema. 


BOUTHIANDS. 

BEOnaS    VBAB  9TDDIS'IS. 


The-taanC)'  o(  ttit  laaamu  raiied  oonakdarablj -a  few  aieaUant,  •  favfalrlriood.  Tha 
lodenU  on*  trndMad  to  tnat  glrU  al  twalra  and  Ihlrvaan  aa  H  tber  wara  infanta,  forsatlbit 
tat  (he  nunnar  o(  preaantlBC  *  (BblMt  noat  ba  ■ultableto  theaTetaga  capadtiaa  ot  Uiaelaaa.. 
here  waaaoBeeieellent  OMdlawork  tn  the  Biilibed  gnnDcnii ;  bat  the  cBtling-oai  taacaat 
ne  CertlllcMa  EiamlnMloa  were  not  latlalactorj. 

Sitrrr  Tiab  aiuDcim. 
The  dlicrama  of  garmenti  wen  corrKtly  drawn,  bat  the  naodlaworti  uarctea*  wara  laBlt> 

STOCEWKLL. 

StODirD  YUB  ST<II>I1I19. 

The  teaching  waa  good,  bat  i 
uuld  hare  gained  an  eqnal  amou 
.ndenaad  lorto.    The  Qntahad  war 


i  of  knowltdge  If  It  hj 
'  'Ijlhenoleao 


aitremelr  utlafaotorT. 
Tiaai  YiiB  HTUDExn. 
aicellent,  and  mnch  of  tba  needlework  reached  aa  eqiallj  high 


antkni  of  thelr'pnpila  and 
patlero-maklng,  were  well  done  and  earned  hl^  taarka. 

riBBT  YSiH  HTUlpRKTB. 
Tha  retolta  of  the  practleal  and  (beorallcal  enmlnBtloBa  wara  moat  aatlataitorr. 

TOrrBNHAM. 
Shdrd  ykah  Studibts. 
Tha  laaaooa  were  good  onee,  bnt  Ibar  ware  not  made  qalte  aa  iDtarMling  aa  oaotl.    The 
Bnlibed  work  waa  moat  utUtactorr. 

Urbt  Ybab  Siodikis. 

ti  laf  onnaltou  glvi  n  In  tbe  theoncClBal  papcrt  waa  volte  correct,  bst  the  dlagTBiM  ahowad 
,. .1..  __.*.>  ..»i 1 .1..  .„. 1 —  „^^  ,^|  ^„7  -^~™  »->-» 


e,  tha  greater  Diuber  of  tha  teet  e: 
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Snoxp  yuk  Stddihtb. 

Rli  bHrht  pnctlnl  lewiDa  wen  Dtbo  to  ehUdnn  brgosbt  ia  frDm  tin  DnctMMKtnolt. 
I  nqalremanta  of  tbs  nndtsirork  iTDibu  hwl  bKU  tMj  ounM  oal  by  tba  iiudnU,  ilvir 
4-boaki  tHlsg  parUenlu-l J  ntat-    Tha  latajnt  U  evldeBtljr  nctlTlni  do*  ittvotlmL 

TiMm  Yru  Stuuuw. 

nHdiswork  uiU 


The  UMblig  powsn  at  tha  iMduM*  biTt  cmtlr  iBpnrtd,  tha  IntDrnitlaD  Uiaj  ■■**  tu 
ulr  papUa  vucorrMt,  uid  tbaj  BHivsyad  k  Lu  ft  Mad  ikod  plauant  war.  Tl»  oiiticim  )wOD 
Ma  food  one,  Iwl  tha  remirti  ol  tha  crlilci  waiB  not  vatj  ftgoronm  ooc  Iseltfn.  It*  WhWu"! 
Ork  allowed  *ct7  cmtnl  tolUon. 


WiAEWOtOS, 


Dndar  losiBVhiit  dUItialt —.  . 

Lcaaoai  wan  (iTea  by  tiralve  ilDdanta,  who  taagnt  valJ  ;  Drvncnaia  ol  muion  and  aDcnrai.']' 
la  daUUi  ebirucertaAd  tha  leaacnu.  Tha  flnlahad  work  wh  good  ukI  manf  ol  tb*  naedlawoik 
MaU  at  Ut«  CartlSnta  BiamliullDD  *«a  alrMdlaat. 

f\tm  TRjjt  atrcmn: 

l^haUwarttloal  p*p«nw>n  *«U  aipnaurl  and  wall  Ulaitnted  ;  tha  ocedlawork  aierciaa 
wiet«  at*o  MDilblr  curfad  out. 


REPORTS  ON  DAY  TRAINING  COLLE(JES   IBM, 


The  qiulItT  ol  the  atndaata    taachlnv  wu  une'aa,  thra*  or  roar  <■(  th*  Uaaiwa  were  Tar* 


FresT  TBii  stiTTimiM. 
«  ngaxd  had  bean  pa 

,„. . were  neatlr  carried  tt 

w^dona.    The  written  p^Hi  alto  Mear*!  (bod  mark*. 


the  dlicranH,  dne  regard  had  bean  paid  to  (iia  pt^nrtlco  of  one  pi 
*—  -*-- ikotctMa  vera  neatlr  carried  aat  toA  tha  neadlawoA  aiercM 


rstlMraltnsurdlaiilpllna 


BANOOB  (DHlVEaamf). 
Sboord  Tub  BTUDDm. 
H,  and  the  children  were  bright  and  intaraatad  Id  th«  lutnwtlctl ; 
-•' ■-'      Hwhol  iha 


mm  TSjkk  Bmiiran. 
WM  naobad  bj  tha  ]iuil« 
1  attantloB. 
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BIRMIIfOHAH. 

Thf  neiT  taubtr  of  HMdlawoit  ha*  takn  ap  bn  dntli*  iriUi  mwA  naL  Um  n*alM  of  tur 
hntnetlon  (Jodtsd  by  (lie  itndoDU'  laioni  and  tlidr  pnoUoal  netdleinirk)  wen  tbtj  •■Ui- 
tidiiTT'  The  ininins-oat  •xnMHa  M  Uie  Ccrtlfkata  ■umlutloD  wn«  oalj  blr,  but  (be 
DMillewcirk  Mau  wan  well  done, 

FIE8T  Yux  BrODRm. 

The  theocetlcml  euBliutlOB  vu  Taty  latlBfactaiT,  bnl  weaknaai  wm  iboWB  In  tbe  focOai 


BRIBTOL. 
SaoosD  Tub  wcdikts. 
Tlia  aanlnaUoD  waa  bald  at  the  UeiTfWDod  BoboiriB,  Che  I— mm  ware  nod  mm 
lea  carefnflr  prepared,  thongb  tbej  ware  eomewbat  lacUng  In  IndlvldiiaUtj  and  r 
'•ac  deal  ol  ncellmt  wort  wai  Co  be  found  amana  tbs  gamwDti  and  aiBdaei  of  ti 

Fian  ri4K  Btuimn. 
A  TeiT  latiafaetaiT  aat  ol  papan  at 


I  aTarace  marki  aalDed  br  tbe  JnaLor  etadeni 
aiiaitUI  ibowiirB  tlu  pattarD-ataUnt. 


were  bigher  than  tlMaa  of  latt  jrcx, 


>od  mnlta,  tbongh  the  ttadanta  wara 
>bfl-booba,  AC,  hbowed  mnch  care  and 

Wiagr  ViaB  Stcds^is. 
Iturama  were  carefallr  dimwn,  and  the  needlework  eiaTcEaea  ware  oorrectly  oarried  out. 
tlSactoiT  Mt  of  taata. 


HANCHESTEB. 

BaOOBD  YIAK  aruDINTB, 

itlon  wag  held  ■(  Duels  Aiaiiiia  Sobool.  I  heard  two  aicellcDt  )eiaiuii.bDt  tbeo 
..  ^  utftlactorf.    ThBiUdeutadld  DOtappaar  Mreallae  tbechlMren'idiOlnll... 
lanllf  did  little  to  imooth  ihem  iwaj.    Their  teaching  wai  oeltbar  ImpraMlr*  ni 


u  utftlactorf.    TheiUdeutadld  not  appear  Mreallie  tbechlMren'idiOlnltiea: 

.-jy  oOTUHnantlr  did  little  to  imooth  Ihem  awaj.    Their  tea-"-' -'■'      ' 

deAnlta.    The  practical  work  ihowed  mariied  Improrammit. 


nan  yuk  BtDman. 


KBWCABTLE, 


i«  leeaona,  thoagh  (Ome  were  a  Utile  dull  and 
han  tormarlT,  and  tliDgreaterpanol  II waa 
thoroushlj  good  lerTlce  in  working  up  (i» 


Theteatlo  pattani'makinit*aa  matt  aatialiclorilf  cuxiid  oat;  the  needlework  eien 
arealao  well  dona,  and  the  ilniabed  work  of  the  Jnnlor  iCDdenU  reaahedablKh  itandard. 
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NOTTINOHAM, 
asMRD  TlAI  STDDUtn 

Lanti  to  tbe  chlMnn  lA  BadCord  Booltrud 
•■UiticCM7.  Th*  floiriitd  work  *u  Tirj 
itlOD  [•  MITled  OQC  III  k  MUlLU*,  pnotlc*) 


anxiND  YuB  arcDum. 


HfiEFFlELD. 
BlOOVD  Yux  anjDUiTB. 


1  iba  DMdlswotk  lottriKtlaD 


FlISI  YMB  SIDDXHH. 


SpMikI  mmtloa  mnit  ba  iiuid*  of  the  grMl  Improrsiuiit  In  U 

clu* ;  iMt  7«T  It  VM  IkT  trom  .■atlifactorj  ;  tbli  jmt  (reat  pilii 
ud  eha  iwilti  at*  good. 


BOUTHAUFION. 
na«  YUB  STDDUn. 


Tb*  DarUllcate  teat*  wiirs  irorkad  vltb  otra,  tha  dlacrama  and  nsedlawork  wan  lar;  (ood. 
Iba  qnaaUoDa  Id  tb*  UuoraHoal  papan  war*  ooiraatlj  anawaiad  and  proTad  tbat  tba  ttudcati 
wenlMlnsaatlifBOtariljr'        -  -   ' 
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Retort  for  the  year  1900,  ht/  the  late  SiB  JoHK  Stainkr,  Inspector  of 
MtisK,  on  Ike  EifaminalUm  in  Mvste  of  the  Students  (^ 
Tkainiko  Cou£OBS  in  Enqiand  akd  Wai.es. 


My  Lord  Duke, 

The  musical  work  in  Tntining  Colleges  during  the  past  jear  calls 
for  no  special  remarks.  This  may  be  accepted  as  a  good  sign.  It  means 
that  both  the  sf  stem  of  preparatiCHi  of  students  and  ourmethod  of  examin- 
ing are  running  smoothlyand  well.  Teachers  of  music  in  the  Colleges 
fully  recognieo  that  they  ought  to  be  able  to  bring  the  most  backward 
student  up  to  the  level  of  a  pass,  while,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  their  zeal,  backed  up  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  atudent«, 
makes  them  often  aim  at  the  highest  results  obtainable  from  an 
artistic  prant  of  view.  This  shows  itself  specially  in  the  careful 
selection  and  tasteful  rendering  of  songs,  and  is  the  perforstaneea  of 
the  choral  classes.  The  latter  is  an  exacting  and  Inborious  portitm  of 
a  teacher's  wiwk,  which,  however,  can  obtain  no  higher  reward  than 
the  .jd^a^ure  and  approval  of  the  Inspectors.  The  chuige  which  has 
taken  place  with  r^ard  to  the  grant  for  music  in  elementary  schoolB, 
namely,  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  special,  and  ia  merged  in  a  block-grant, 
will  not,  it  ma}  be  hoped,  detrimentally  change  tJie  attitude  of  school 
teachers  towards  this  Inranch  of  work.  Music  in  elementary  schools 
has  hitherto  been  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  more  for  its  own 
sake  than  for  the  pecuniary  result.  I  ara  hopeful,  therefore,  that 
thci'e  will  be  no  falling-off  either  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
children's  instruction. 

The  reports  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  by  Dr.  W.  6.  McXaugbt. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

John  Staikkr. 

To  Ike  President  of  the  \ 

Board  of  Sducatton. 
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RbSIDKNTIAL  COLLBtiES   FOR   MASTERS. 

Banoor. — The  result  of  the  examination  was  in  every  respect 
highly  satifi&ctot^.  The  majoi-ity  of  the  men  got  through  di«'  vanouk 
tostf^with  ease  and  fluency;  out  of  thirty  students  on^  fire  or  six 
afaoired  aigns  of  weakness.  The  singing  of  the  choral  classes  ^^as  ijuife 
ezceUoot.  After  a  few  partvBorigs  moat  tast«fi]Uy  rendered^  thecoma 
bined  forces  gave  Mendelssohn's  ode  ^  Sim^  o/^rt  with  precision  anrf 
spirit,  the  general  efiect  being  much  enhanced  by  the  accompaniment 
of  a  string  band  consisting  chiefly  of  students. 

Battsrsba. — I  examined  one  half  of  the  student*,  and  apparently  I 
hit  upon  the  better  half,  although  taken  alphabetically  frcffn  the  list, 
liound  many  men  with  excellent  voices,  and  several  who  accompanied 
their  feUow-students  most  creditably  in  their  songs.  The  work,  ^-ithr 
fbw.  exceptions,  was  thoroughly  sound.  The  selected  songs  wei% 
good,  and  they  were  often  sung  with  great  taste.  "Hie  8**)ior  choral 
class,  aided  by  the  usual  well-trained  contingent  of  boys  from  the 
practising-school,  sang  the  second  part  of  Handel's  AUxtmler's  Fftt^t,- 
the  first  part  having  been  given  a  year  ago,  an  interval  between  the 
two  parts  which  certainly  could  not  have  been  contemplated  by  the 
composer.  In  addition  to  the  P.  F.  accompaniment,  there  were  twelve 
string  instniments  and  a  flute ;  ten  of  the  instrumentalists  were 
Students.  The  first-year  men  rendered  the  Odf  to  Music  by  Myles  R 
Foster  with  much  care  and  with  good  efl'ect.  I  was  more  than  satisfietl 
with  the  general  result  of  the  examination. 

*  The  students  I  examined  were  not  a  first-rate  group,  but  they 
sbcured  a  fair  average.  The  songs  were  good,  and  they  were  generally 
dung  satisfactorily.     The  choral  programme  was  excellently  rendered. 

BOBOUQB  KoAD  (IsLEWORTH), — I  did  not  find  the  men  so  musically 
gifted  as  they  have  sometimes  proved  heretofore.  But  a  fairly  gobd 
level  was  reached.  The  weak  point  was  the  reading  of  exci^is^a  in 
oompound  time.  Many  men  whose  work  in  other  branches  was  excel- 
lent showed  a  falling-off  in  this.  The  songs  were  wdl  selected,  ami' 
the  singing  of  the  choral  classes  was  most  creditable.  The  juniors  gave 
some  partsongs  by  Mendelssohn  and  others,  the  seniors  gave  a  spiritei) 
rendering  of  A.  M.  Smith's  cantata  The  Bed  Kin^.  On  the  whole  thf* 
result  of  the  examination  was  highly  satisfactory. 

•  The  individual  singing  was  somewhat  rough.  The  tune  tests  were 
fluently  sung,  but  the  time  was  not  so  satisfactory.  The  songs  were 
well  chosen  and  were  often  well  sung,  but  some  students  had  not  acquit^ 
the  power  of  singing  with  feeling. 

•Carmarthen. — In  the  report  for  1899  the  then  junior  students  wt(« 
said  to  be  not  a  vwy  promising  set.    I  regret  to  say  that  this  forecast 

iiroved  too  true.  The  individual  work  this  year  was  certainly  unsatie- 
actory.  Many  of  the  students  had  very  little  power  of  sight-eingii^g. 
This  being  so,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  ihc  choral  performances 
were  excellent.  The  execution  was  clean  and  finished,  and  the 
rhythm,  which  is  so  often  faulty  in  British  choral  sineing,  was  full  of 
life  and  contrast.  It  was  unfortunate  that  this  good  result  had  not 
not  been  reached  through  the  cuitivatiun  of  individual  skill. 

The  chief  item  of  the  programme  was  the  dramatic  chorus  for 
double  chuir,  Tht  Soldier!  of  Gidetm  (Saint-Saens). 

*Chei£BA  (9t.  Mark's). — The  result  was  a  fair  average.     Many  tt 
408^  r  4 
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3  skilful  in  all  points,  but  quite  aa  many  had  appa 
steady  attention  to  the  Bubject.     First^rat^  si 
esented,  and  they  were  often  performed  with  great  taate. 


rcntly  not  given  steady  attention  to  the  subject.  First^rat^  songs 
were  presented,  and  they  were  often  performed  with  great  taate.  The 
choral  programme  maintained  the  reputation  of  this  college  in  the 


excellence  of  the  quality  of  the  music  selected  and  in  the  effectireness 
of  its  esecution.  The  second-year  students  sang  the  symphonic  ode 
The  Desert  (Felicicn  David)  remarkably  well.  The  first-year  studenta 
sang  five  part-songs,  and  a  students'  orchestra — a  new  institution  in 
this  college— pleasantly  played  Schubert's  Ballet  MMicfrom  Boeamwute 
It  is  obvious  that  there  is  plenty  of  musacal  life  in  this  college. 

Cheltenham. — The  result  of  the  examination  was  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. Of  couree  there  was  a  weak  detachment,  as  must  necessanly  be 
fonnd  in  every  large  college,  and  where  weakness  existed  it  showed 
itiself,  as  usual,  in  the  answers  to  the  ear-teste.  There  were  many 
meritorious  accompanists  of  the  excellent  selection  of  songs,  and 
though  not  piescnted  for  official  criticism,  the  college  orchestra 
practises  steadily,  with  the  best  results  on  the  musical  training  of  the 
Ktudents.  The  performance  of  the  junior  and  aenior  choral  classes 
dcitorves  special  commendation  ;  the  former  sang  four  part-songs,  the 
latter  gave  a  thoroughly  good  rendering  of  four  movements  from 
Mc/.delssohn'a  (Ediput  at  Colotwt. 

Chester. — The  men  were  not  a  very  musical  set;  the  result  of 
the  examination  was,  however,  fairly  satisfactory.  The  frequetit 
inability  to  road  the  time-tests  fluently  showed  that  si)me  of  the 
Htudents  had  not  prepared  themselves  with  siifllieient  care.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  several  had  exceptionally  good  voices,  and  sang  their 
songs  (which  had  been  most  judiciously  selected)  with  considerable 
taste.  The  programme  of  the  choral  performance  was  varied  and 
interesting.  It  contained,  amongst  other  pieces,  Elgar'a  eolo  and 
chorus  Seek  Him  that  maketh  the  seven  ilurs,  Thome's  duet  and  chorus 
L'l  us  now  praise  famous  men,  the  Pilgrims'  chorus  from  Wagner's 
Tiinnhniker,  Tombelle's  VoiceoftheBelb,s,nd  a  chorus  from  Mendelssohn's 
lEdipus  at  Colonos,  Ah  1  wen  S  on  yojtder  plain.  Some  songs  and  a 
pianoforte  duet  were  included.  All  were  creditably  rendered,  although 
the  vocal  pitch  was  often  barely  maintained,  and  the  quality  of  tone 
evidently  suffered  from  several  previous  days'  ioyal  cheering  in  honour 
oE  the  success  of  our  national  arms. 

*  A  fair  average  was  attained.  The  sight  singing  sometimes 
approached  high  excellence.  Ear-tests  were  only  fairly  satisfactorj-. 
"The  choHil  performance  was  not  up  to  the  usual  standard  owing  to  the 
outdoor  strain  imposed  by  the  fervour  of  patriotism  ;  yet  some  of  the 
songs  were  sung  with  real  feeling  utd  beauty  of  tone. 

CutH.4M. — ^The  studenta  were  not  a  very  musical  set,  although 
there  were  a  few  really  good  musicians  amongst  them.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  hesitation  m  modulating  at  sight,  and  compound-time 
seemed  to  present  unusual  difficulty  to  many.  Some  excellent  songs 
wi^rr,  presented,  but  in  some  oases  they  were  much  above  the  students' 
powers  of  execuiion.  The  juniors  were  not  heard  separately  as  a 
choral  class,  but  they,  in  combination  with  the  seniors,  gave  a  capital 
rendering  of  Marfeull's  cantata  Jtohmfs  Horn,  the  pianoforte  accom- 
paniment of  which  was  supplemented  by  six  stiing  insti-uments,  a 
comet,  and  drums.  The  result  was  most  creditable  alike  to  teacher 
and  students. 
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Durham.— The  combined  choral  claseca  gAve  a  most  admirable 
performance  of  Alice  Mary  Smith's  cantata  The  LiitU  BaUung.  The 
attack,  enunciation,  and  quality  of  tone  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
But  at  the  individual  examination  the  men  did  not  do  so  well.  A 
considerable  number  bad  entered  college  witbout  any  muBical  training 
whatever,  and  most  of  these  atruggled  through  the  work  with  difficulty. 
Many  of  the  excellent  songa  selected  by  the  teacher  received  very 
rough  treatment  from  these  backward  onea ;  but  a  few  had  excellent 
voices  and  genuine  taste.  The  music  in  this  college  has  been  st«adily 
improving  for  the  last  few  years,  and  as  there  certamly  waa  great  room 
for  improvement,  I  consider  the  standard  reached  at  this  examination 
very  creditable  under  the  circumstancea. 

*  ExETSR.— The  excellent  teaching  in  the  college  is  still  someivhat 
bafBed  by  the  low  average  of  the  natural  capacity  of  the  students. 
The  note-singing  was  eatJsfactory,  except  as  i-egards  the  minor  mode, 
the  aix-eight  time  was  generally  well  done,  and  the  ear-teats  were 
often  troublesome.  The  songs  were  good  all  round,  and  the  execution 
as  to  clear  enunciation  and  expression  waa  moat  commendable. 

The  students  of  both  years  combined  to  give  an  excellent  perfonn- 
anee  of  7'he  Desert,  by  Felicien  David.  The  I'rincipal  recited  the 
connective  readings. 

*  Hammersmith. —Thia  year  there  were  not  many  students  gifted 
with  musical  skill.  Sight^ainging  was  not  as  a  rule  fluent  enough  to 
be  of  much  use.  The  beating  of  time  was  a  great  trouble  to  many 
students.  The  choral  performance  included  the  Gondolier's  Serenade  by 
Schubert,  and  Land  of  Beauty  by  Mendclasohn. 

PifTERBOROliGH. — This  college  had  a  somewhat  bountiful  aupply  of 
good  baritones,  but  a  very  small  number  of  tenor  voices,  so  the  chond 
music  waa  not  as  satisfactorily  balanced  as  usual.  Of  course,  this  km 
a  misfortune,  not  a  fault.  The  programme,  nevertheless,  included 
many  intereeling  part-songs  a:id  choruses,  among  which  were 
Sullivan's  Tke  Belfoffuered,  Lloyd's  A  wel  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea,  and 
Mendelssohn's  Vintage  Song  from  Lorlei,  all  meritoriously  rendere<l. 
The  individual  examination  was  remarkably  good  ;  there  were  no  signs  of 
weakness  in  the  teaching  in  any  branch.  The  men  had  evidently  well 
)>acked  up  the  efforts  of  their  teacher  to  aecurc  the  best  results  ;  in 
consequence,  a  large  majority  gained  the  highest  number  of  markx 
'  attainable. 

Saltley.-  -Whatever  may  be  the  actual  results  of  the  examination 
at  this  college,  I  always  come  away  with  the  impression  that  all  that 
could  be  done  for  the  musical  triiining  of  the  men  has  been  done,  f 
found  on  this  occasion  no  falling-off.  There  were  amongst  the  student" 
same  in  a  very  backward  state,  but  there  were  many  with  excellent 
voices  whose  singing  and  sight-reading  ivere  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Songs  of  the  highest  class  were  presented,  and  were  often  sung 
thoroughly  well.  The  senior  choral  class  gave  Wagner's  Pilgiim't 
I  'hvrus ;  the  juniors,  H.  Cla^-ke's  Hark,  hark,  the  lark ;  then,  both 
together  performed  most  creditably  a  Mass  by  Van  Bree,  this  being 
the  thirti  mass  by  the  same  composer  beard  in  this  college.  The  organ 
accompaniment  added  strength  and  solidity  to  the  general  effect.  The 
general  result  of  my  visit  I  thought  most  satisfactory. 

*  In  thia  college  the  intention  to  do  well  at  the  music  examination 
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U  agreeably  evident.  Although  nn  this  occaaion  the  lack  of  natural 
ability  on  the  part  of  a  few  students  brought  the  average  marks  down 
somewhat,  the  general  result  was  commendable. 

*  WkstHINSTER. — There  were  a  good  many  gifted  and  well-prepared 
students  aoiongst  the  number  presented.  Others  were  depressingly 
unmusical.  The  singing  generally  lacked  culture;  it  too  often 
approached  boisterousness.  I  stopped  one  student,  who  was  singing 
a  plaintively  beautiful  song  with  alarming  force,  and  induced  him  to 
somewhat  chasten  his  style.  The  songs  submitted  were  iuvariabiy 
good,  bv:t  they  were  hardly  sufficiently  utilised  as  a  means  of 
e.vpression.  Selections  from  Mendelssohn  s  Anligfme  were  givwi  with 
excellent  effect.  The  senior  students  sang  the  "first"  chorus  parts, 
and  the  junior  the ''second"  chorus.  A  soli  quartet  of  students  was 
particularly  good. 

*  Winchester. — The  result  was  generally  ratiafactory,  although 
few  students  possessed  much  natural  capacity.  The  sight-reading  was 
fluent,  and  the  answers  to  ear-tests  were  fair.  Good  songs  were  pro- 
flcnted,  and  care  had  been  spent  in  preparing  them.  The  vhoml 
jwrformance  was  praiseworthy.  The  programme  included  Mendels- 
sohn's Ode  To  the  Sons  oj  Ari,  and  four  part-songs 

York. — At  the  individual  examination  the  men,  I  cannot  imagine 
why,  seemed  to  suffer  from  nervousness  generally.  The  weak  points 
wore ;  some  hesitation  in  making  modulabiona,  and  a  want  of  smartness 
in  beating  the  time-tests.  Very  beautiful  songs  had  been  selected  and 
most  carefully  prepared.  The  choral  music  was  deserving  of  the 
higheet  praise.  The  seniors,  supplemented  by  a  few  juniors,  gave  an 
admirable  rendering  of  Schumann  s  cantata  for  male  voices,  Tht  Lifk 
of  Edfnhall.  Boys  from  the  school  then  took  part  in  WaJford  Davie-.' 
{lart-song  Rest.  After  two  more  choruses  the  students  and  choristers 
pawed  into  the  chapel  and  sung  the  Abide  with  me  by  Bennett ;  after 
this,  accompanied  by  a  hand  ot  string  and  brass  instruments,  consisting 
with  two  exceptions  of  students,  they  gave  an  impressive  rendering  of 
Mendelssohn's  Fesl  Gesang,  the  organ  part  ably  supported  by  a  junior. 

Residgntial  Colleges  fok  MiiJTRF>u>i». 

*  Bangor  (North  Wales).  -  Very  few  students  were  redly  excel- 
lent, but  on  the  whole  the  result  was  fair.  The  heating  of  time  wati 
found  troublesome,  and  the  ear-tests  were  answered  with  great  hesita- 
tion. Most  of  the  songs  were  of  the  right  kind,  and  some  were  sung 
with  good  taste.  The  students  of  both  years  united  in  singing  the 
cantata  Flarabel,  by  Dr.  Roland  Rogers.  The  performance  sunereil 
because  ot  the  bad  balance  of  parts,  three-fourths  of  the  singers  taking 
the  first  treble  part  and  the  remainder  sharing  the  second  treble  an<l 
alto  parts. 

*  Bishop's  Stortford. — The  sight  tune-test*  were  satisfactorily 
!<img,  but  the  six-eight  time,  the  beating,  and  the  answern  to  ear-testt; 
left  something  to  be  desired.  The  songs  were  well  seloctod  and  care- 
fully prepared.  The  first^year  students  snng  three  and  the  second- 
year  two  part-songs  with  good  taste.  Both  years  combined  to  sing  a 
cantata  hardly  good  enough  for  the  occasion. 

'*  Brighton. — The  musical  reputation  of  this  college  is  high.     This 
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year's  results  ahowed  no  falling-ofT.     No  other  college  in  the  country 

¥  lined  a  higher  place  in  the  examination,  viz.,  95  per  cent,  of  the  marks. 
he  songs  were  well  chosen  and  very  carefully  sung.  The  first-year 
students  sang  several  part-aongs  with  taste  and  finish,  and  the  aecond- 
year  students  sang  equally  well  Frani  Abt's  cantata  Jorinda  and 
Jorindel. 

*  Bristol. — A  aatisfactorp  result;  There  were  some  weaknesses  in 
the  changes  of  key  in  the  sight-tests,  and  the  ear-tests  were  answered 
with  much  hesitation.  The  songs  were  commendable  and  had  been 
carefully  prepared.  The  choral  programme  included  Bendall's  exacting 
cantata  The  Lady  of  iShaltitt,  which  was  admirably  performed  by  the 
senior  students.     Three  part-songs  were  nicely  sung  by  the  juniors. 

*  Cheltenham, — Nearly  half  the  students  gained  full  marks,  but 
amongst  the  remainder  there  were  some  who  were  very  weak  all 
round.  Hesitation  at  bridge  notes,  clumsiness  in  singing  six-eight 
time,  and  slowness  in  answering  ear-tests  were  the  chief  faults.  The 
junior  students  sang  some  part-sougs  in  promising  style,  and  the 
senior  students  gave  a  capital  performance  of  Cowen's  cantata  771'' 
Hose  of  Life. 

Cheltenham  (Ladies'  CoUege), — There  were  four  second -year 
students,  two  of  whom  reached  a  very  good  standard.  Beautiful 
soi^  were  tastefully  sung  by  all.  For  the  choral  class-singing  the 
students  of  both  years  joined,  bringing  the  total  up  to  fifteen.  Four 
part-Bongs  were  given,  fay  Grieg,  Rubinstein,  Bennett,  and  Johnson,  all 
of  wtioh  were  charmingly  rendered.  I  had  no  criticism  to  offer,  the 
teacher  having  evidently  produced  the  best  results  with  the  material 
at  her  disposal 

*  Chichestek.— The  results  were  fairly  satisfactory  all  round. 
There  was  no  special  excellence,  but  nearly  all  the  students  reached  a 
good  standard  The  songs  were  commendable,  and  they  were  often 
sung  well.  The  students  of  both  years  combined  to  perform  the 
cantata  Sptinyiime^  by  Franz  Abt.  In  this  the  singing  was  neat  and 
rhythmic. 

Darlington. — The  students  had  been  most  carefully  prepared,  and 
their  work  reached  a  good  level  in  every  branch.  The  answers  to  ear- 
testa  were  unusually  rapid  and  correct.  Songs  of  the  very  best  type 
had  bten  selected,  and  many  of  them  were  most  effectively  sung; 
The  junior  choral  class  sang  (without  books)  Mendelssohn's  dutt 
/  woM  that  my  love,  and  two  choruses  from  a  cantata  by  Roccket  ; 
the  seniors,  amongst  other  pieces,  gave  Schubert's  Coronadi.  Both 
classes  united  in  Costa's  chorus  Maie  the  car  of  a  goiden  kitigeup.  The 
jimiors  seemed  a  promising  set ;  the  tone  of  the  seniors  was  most  com- 
mendable for  its  fulness  and  free  delivery.  Both  classes  enunciated 
their  words  with  gi-cat  clearness. 

Derby.—  I  think  the  natural  musical  gifts  of  the  students  were  not 
such  as  I  have  often  before  found  in  this  college  ;  but  praiseworthy 
efforts  had  been  made  to  bring  every  one  of  them  up  to  a  fair  level  of 
proficiency,  and  certainly  there  cannot  be  much  cause  for  complaint 
when  about  one-half  carry  off  full  marks.  But  a  considerable  number 
had  received  no  musical  instruction  whatever  as  pupil-teachers,  and 
their  shortcomings  threw  back  the  high  general  average  which  would 
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otherwise  have  been  reached.  Very  good  eongs  were  selected,  and 
were  often  gung  very  sweetly. 

In  the  evening  the  stadentB,  assisted  by  some  members  of  the  choir 
of  St.  Werburgh's  Church  and  of  the  Derby  Orpheus  Society,  gave  a 
most  effective  rendering  of  Bennett's  fToman  of  Samaria  and  Mozart's 
First  Mass.  The  upper  parts,  including  soIob,  of  the  former  were 
entirely  rendered,  and  most  creditably,  by  the  senior  students.  The 
juniors  took  the  same  important  share  in  the  performance  of  the  latter. 
There  ia  a  genuine  zeal  for  music  amongst  all  connected  with  the 
college,  whence  is  largely  due  the  highly  satisfactory  results  of  the 
examination. 

*  I>DRHAM. — There  was  a  slight  falling-off  in  the  general  standard 
compared  with  that  of  the  previous  year,  but  on  the  whole  the  results 
were  satisfactory. 

The  sight-singing  was  slow,  but  it  had  the  merit  of  being  correct, 
and  the  six-eight  time  was  generally  good.  The  answers  to  ear-testa 
were  commendable.  A  good  selection  of  aonga  was  aubmitted.  The 
execution  was  correct,  but  somewhat  lacked  inspiration.  The  choral 
programme  included  the  cantatas  Old  May  Day,  by  Cunningham 
Woods,  Naiure  and  Love,  by  Tachaikowsky,  and  The  Village  Fair,  by 
W,  H,  Longhurst.      On   the  whole  these   works  were    satisfactorily 


Edgehill. — The  students  often  showed  a  little  hesitation  in  reading 
modulations  in  the  tonic  sol-fa  notation.  But  a  substantial  proportion 
of  them  gained  full  marks,  and  evidently  posaeased  a  natural  taste  for 
music.  So  I  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  general  result.  Some  of 
the  songs  were  hardly  of  a  kind  to  educate  those  who  sang  them,  but 
these  were  only  a  tew  among  many  excellent  specimens.  At  the 
choral  performance  an  interesting  programme  waa  offered,  the  chief 
work  of  interest  being  a  cantata,  The  Singtrg  from  the  Sea,  by  Behrend. 
There  were  also  songs,  a  duot,  and  a  trio.  Perhaps  the  S-pinmjig  Clun-m 
from  Wagner's  Flying  Thitchwan  was  rather  too  difficult  for  the  junJors ; 
they  experienced  some  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  high  notea,  but 
nevertheless,  both  seniors  and  juniors  acquitted  themselves  remarkably 
well,  and  the  friends  of  the  coUege,  who  had  been  invited  to  hear  them, 
passed  a  very  pleasant  evening. 

*  The  tests  were  sung  rather  laboriously,  but  with  fair  correctness. 
Answers  to  ear-testa  were  slow.  The  songs  were  mixed  in  quality 
and  appropriateneas.  Some  were  sung  admirably.  The  choral  pei^ 
formances  were  interesting  and  effective. 

Gray's  Inn  Road  (Home  and  Colonial). — The  portion  of  students 
which  I  e:uunined  were,  with  but  few  exceptions,  not  musii^ly 
gifted.  Some  few  did  not  even  secure  their  pass.  The  answers  to  the 
ear-testa  were  generally  rather  below  the  mark.'  But  the  admirable 
rendering  of  Smart's  cantata.  King  Rene's  Daughter,  by  the  senior 
choral  class  proved  that  good  material  really  existed.  I  have  rarely 
heard  a  better  performance  of  this  work ;  both  the  w/»  and  chorus 
parts  were  rendered  with  much  taste  and  vigour,  and  the  free  pro- 
duction of  tone  and  clear  enunciation  of  the  words  was  most  com- 
mendable. The  juniors  also  acquitted  themselvea  well,  giving  several 
part-songs  with  great  correctneas  and  in  good  atyle. 

*  The  indivitHial  work  was  hardly  so  good  as  is  uaual  at  this  college. 
The  sigbt-singing  was  only  fair,  and  the  answers  to  the  ear-tests 
uncertain.     The  choral  performance  was  admirable,     The  songs  formed 
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an  excellent  collection.  Much  time  had  been  profitably  spent  over 
this  branch  of  the  work. 

HoMKRTON  Nbw  Gollsob  (Caubbidoe). — The  quality  of  the 
studanM'  work  was  very  unequal,  but  a  majority  of  tboae  I  examined 
showed  thorough  preparation,  and  many  had  excellent  Voices  and  un- 
doubted muaicaJ  taate.  As  often  happens,  several  who  were  meritorious 
pianiata  thought  this  would  pult  them  through  sight-singing  with  a  move- 
able do,  and  found  they  had  made  a  mistake.  The  songs,  which  had 
been  carefully  lelecMd,  were  very  nicely  sung.  The  senior  and  junior 
choral  classes  in  combination  gave  a  gonxl  rendering  of  Thomson's 
Forly-sixth  Psalm.  The  senior  students  sang  a  selection  from  Klendels- 
sohn's  music  to  A  Midsummer  Nighl's  Dream  very  creditably,  and  the 
juniors  a  three-part  song.  On  the  whole,  I  was  quite  satisfied  with 
the  result. 

*  On  the  whole  a  satisfactory  result.  The  examination  had  been 
seriously  prepared  for  by  most  of  the  students  I  examined. 

Lincoln. — There  was  no  falling^ff  in  the  careful  preparatio:i  which 

the  students  of  this  college  have  always  shown.  When  it  is  stated  that 
nineteen  out  of  twenty-five  carried  off  full  marks,  more  need  not  bo 
said.  A  very  beautiful  selection  of  songs,  in  which  some  of  the  best 
Knglish,  French,  German,  and  Italian  masters  were  represented,  were 
sung  with  great  refinement  and  taste.  The  evening  performance  of 
the  choral  classes,  always  interesting,  was  on  this  occasion  varied  by  the 
pcrfonnanoe  in  costume  of  Jacobi's  operetta  Cinderella,  in  which  many  of 
the  students  showed  histrionic  as  well  as  musical  ability.  The  music  of 
the  programme  proper  consisted  of  the  following  part-songs,  sung  by 
the  juniors :  a  Night  Hymn  at  Sea  (Goring  Thomas),  Tne  OarJoHT 
(Brahma),  The  Merry  Beggars  (Cunningham  Woods).  The  seniors  gave 
Mendelssohn's  motet  Latidale  jmeri  Damnum,  Braihrns' A  March  Aighl, 
Coleridge  Taylor's  ^e  strew  iheu  opiate  fiowerf,  and  Schubert's  God  in 
Nature.  All  were  well  rendered,  but  special  praise  is  due  to  student»i 
and  teacher  alike  for  the  admirable  performance  of  Schubert's  fine  but 
""    't  motet. 


Liverpool. — Many  of  the  students  whom  I  examined  were  quit« 
unable  to  do  justice  to  themselves  owing  to  excessive  nervousness. 
'  But  in  spite  of  this  I  found  the  work  carefully  prepared.  1  should 
have  liked  a  little  more  facility  in  the  application  of  the  moveable  do 
to  the  staff:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  time-testa  were  as  a  rule  well 
read.  A  beautiful  selection  of  songs,  duete,  and  trios  were  presented, 
all  of  them  rendered  with  considerable  taste.  The  afternoon  per- 
formance was,  as  usual,  very  interesting.  The  programme  consisted  of 
a  chorus.  La  Pairie,  by  Louis  de  Merlior ;  Beethoven's  septet,  played 
on  three  pianofortes  by  twelve  hands ;  a  duet  from  HaWvy's  opera 
L' Eclair ;  Raff's  TaranUlle  on  three  pianofortes;  and  two  more 
choruses  by  Laehner  and  Locksley  Hastings  respectively.  The  chonis 
La  Pairie  and  the  operatic  duet  were  sung  to  their  French  words.  The 
intonation,  production  of  tone,  and  attack,  in  the  vocal  pieces  were 
remarkably  good,  and  deserving  of  much  praise.  The  instrumentalists 
acquitted  themselves  most  creditably, 

*  The  sight-singing  was  slow,  and  generally  lacked  confidence.  The 
preparation  had  been  painstaking  in  every  detail.  Every  student 
knew  exactly  what  was  required.  The  beating  of  time  was  good, 
i-i^r-tests  were  answered  with  hesitation.  The  songs  were  excellent, 
and  the  choral  singing,  as  usual,  was  quite  remarkable. 
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Norwich  and  Ely. — This  college  was  fortTinarte  in  having  a  lai^e 
number  of  atudenta  poaseBsiiig  excellent  voices  and  alao  endowed  with 
musical  taste.  With  such  material  at  hand,  the  painstaking  teacher 
was  able  to  send  up  his  pu^nia  so  well  prepared  that  a  large  atajonty 
carried  off  full  marks.  The  smart  and  correct  answers  to  tne  ear-tests 
were  remarkable.  The  choral  classes  sang  separately.  The  ianJore 
gave  part-songs  by  Abt,  Smart,  and  German ;  the  seniors  two  chorusea, 
one  of  which  was  from  Mancinelli's  Isaiah.  The  classes  then  combined 
and  sang  a  chorus  from  Benedict's  St.  CedUa  and  Gounod's  0  ring  to 
God.  All  the  concerted  music  was  rendered  with  absolute  correctness 
and  with  genuine  expression.  The  voioe-jwwJuction  and  dear  enun- 
ciation of  words  deserve  special  commendation. 

Oxford.— The  students  of  this  college  are  fortunate  in  receiving  an 
unusual  amount  of  individual  training  from  their  indefatigable  teacher. 
On  previous  visits  I  may  have  found  better  material,  but  the  proofs  of 
hOund  training  were  nevarmore  apparent.  The  singing  of  the  time- 
tests  was  remarkably  good  ;  not  one  of  the  students  lost  a  mark  in  this 
branch ;  a  charming  selection  of  songs  had  been  made,  and  they  were 
most  tastefully  sung.  The  choral  classes  (seniors  and  juniors  combined) 
gave  trios  and  part-songs  by  Schumann,  BalT,  Smart,  and  Reinecke  in 
a  most  artistic  manner ;  it  was  i,  real  pleasure  to  hear  such  a  perform- 
ance. I  can  trace  no  falling-off  in  the  deservedly  high  position  this 
college  holds  musically. 

*  EtPOK. — The  influence  of  a  new  teacher  as  enthusiastic  as  be  is 
tikilful  was  strikingly  apparent  on  this  occasion.  The  tune-tests  were 
remarkably  well  Jung,  but  the  time-work  was  not  so  satisfactory.  The 
answers  to  ear-tests  were  very  good  indecvl.  An  excellent  selectii>n  of 
hongs  had  been  most  carefully  anii  conscientiously  prepared.  The 
choral  programme  was  given  in  the  evening,  in  order  that  the  assist- 
ance of  tenors  and  basses  could  be  afforded  in  the  production  of  Men- 
delssohn's Hymn  of  Praise.  The  choruses  in  this  great  work  were 
splendidly  sung. 

*  SAiifRON  Walden. — The  preparation  of  the  students  was  satisfac- 
tory in  all  particulars.  Good  songs  were  submitted,  and  nearly  all 
were  well  sung.  The  choral  programme  included  a  setting  of  P.iaim  46 
by  James  Thomson,  some  of  the  Midmmmer  Night't  Dream  music,  and ' 
some  part-songs.     It  was  given  with  fair  finish  and  good  tone. 

*  Salisbury. — Although  the  examination  took  place  early  in  the 
year  the  students  were  tuUy  prepared.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
exceptionally  poor  capacity  of  some  students,  whom  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  withdrawn,  the  average  result  would  have  been 
high.  The  songs  submitted  were  excellent,  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
hear  them  sung  so  well.  The  performance  of  the  chorJ  selection  also 
deserves  high  praise.  It  included  the  cantata^  Danufhier  of  the  Sea, 
by  F.  H.  Cowen,  and  six  part-songs.  The  tone  of  the  voices  was  rich 
and  full,  and  the  execution  clear  and  confident. 

*  Southlands  (BA'rrERSEA).^Many  of  the  students  showed  consider- 
able ability,  and  the  general  average  was  high,  notwithstanding  the 
weakness  of  a  few.  The  beating  of  time  had  not  received  sufficient 
attention.  ■  The  choral  performances  were  first-rate.  The  programme 
snibTnitted  included  the  difficult  cantata  The  SUeping  Beauty,  by  H. 
Lahee,  and  six  excellent  part-songs. 
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8T0CKWKLU — Amongst  the  students  whom  I  examined  were  many 
vith  excellent  voices,  and  several  possessing  genuine  musical  gift«. 
The  result  of  the  examination  showed  that  there  was  no  falling-off 
from  the  high  standard  usually  readied  by  this  college.  Weakness 
waa  not  observable  in  any  branch  of  work,  and  the  reading  of  the 
time-testa  was  much  above  the  average  j  every  student  deservedly 
gained  full  marks  in  this  subject.  An  excellent  selection  of  songs 
was  presented,  and  the  choral-class  singing  was  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  juniors  ^ve  some  part-songs,  and  the  seniom 
Mendelssohn's  motet  0  Lord,  Thott  had  seardved  me  out,  with 
compositions  by  Orieg,  Raff,  firahms,  and  others. 

•  The  arrangements  for  music- teaching  in  this  college  are  very 
satisfactory.  Both  notations  are  well  taught.  At  this  examination,  ii) 
accordance  with  the  custom  at  this  college,  the  students  were  presented 
in  tie  staff  notation,  and  the  results  all  round  were  praiseworthy.  The 
excellence  of  the  class-singing  was  reached  by  the  great  attcntiun 
given  to  the  individual  students. 

Swansea. ^A  high  standard  was  reached  at  this  examination.  It 
waa  not  that  the  students  were  by  any  means  a  brilliant  set,  but  they 
had  all  been  well  looked  after  in  every  dctaiL  Last  year  the  college 
gained  deservedly  high  praise  for  the  inclusion  in  the  song-list  of  tht; 
whole  cycle  of  twenty  songs  known  by  the  title  I)k  SdiUne  Miillernt, 
by  Schubert.  This  year  the  experiment  was  repeated,  and  again  with 
succeeii.  The  songs  generally  were  admirably  prepared.  The  chom) 
performance  was  specially  excellent ;  it  included  the  cantata  The  GoUtm 
City,  by  FranE  Abt,  the  three  motets  for  female  voices  by  Mendelssohn 
all  sung  by  the  seniors,  and  four  part-songs  sung  by  the  juniors. 

Tottenham.— The  portion  of  students  examined  by  me  had  bct-n 
admirably  prepared ;  aJl  their  work  was  good,  but  the  answers  to  ear- 
tests  were  very  much  above  the  average.  The  songs,  which  were  care- 
fidly  selected,  and  well  adapted  to  tbe  vocal  powers  of  each  student, 
were  imiformly  rendered  in  good  taste.  The  choral  classes,  senior  and 
junior,  sang  interesting  programmes  of  choniBes  and  part-songs ;  and 
the  clearness  of  pronunciation,  freedom  of  voice-production,  and  good 
quality  of  tone,  for  which  this  college  has  often  before  been  t<)m- 
mended,  were  once  more  conspicuous  and  praiseworthy. 

*  A  very  satisfactory  examination.  Both  notations  are  well  taught. 
The  examination  waa  conducted  on  the  staff  notation. 


•Truro. ^There  was  a  general  tendency  to  kbour  at  the  sight-teRl':, 
but  the  reading  waa  fairly  correct.  Answers  to  ear-tests  were 
particularly  slow.  The  songs  were  simple,  but  they  were  of  a  got « I 
type.  The  choral  programme  included  the  cantata  Tke  Fillnge  Qnt&n 
by  Dr.  Vincent  and  three  part-songs.  The  performance  was  quite 
satisfactory,  clearness  of  enunciation  and  general  tunefulness  being 
noticeable  points. 

*  Wandhworth. — Although  much  attention  had  been  devoted  to 
the  musical  training,  the  result  was  only  fairly  good.  This  was  through 
no  fault  of  the  teaching,  but  waa  owing  to  tbe  lack  of  natural  capacity 
of  many  of  the  students.  The  songs  selected  were  satisfactory,  but  not 
many  students  had  voice  enough  to  do  justice  to  the  choice.  The 
somewhat  difficult  although  very  excellent  cantata  King  RetWn 
Daughter,  by  Henry  Smart,  was  most  creditably  sung  by  the  senior 
students.  Tbe  chorus  0  sing  to  God,  by  Gounod,  and  some  part-songs 
were  well  rendered  by  the  juniors. 
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Warrington. — The  material  was  not  quite  as  good  as  gonarally 
found  in  this  college,  but  thii  seems  only  to  have  increased  the  eneray 
of  the  teacber  and  the  principal.  The  atodents  were  admirabl}' 
prepared  for  the  examination,  and  the  result  was  highly  satisfactory. 
The  songs  had  been  carefully  selected,  and  were  always  nicely  sung,  a 
lat^e  number  being  accompanied  on  the  pianoforte  by  the  Principal. 
Th«  work  selected  for  the  usual  evening  choral  performance  was 
Handel's  L'AUfgro.  As  on  previous  occasions,  the  male-voice  parts 
were  supplied  by  volunteer  help,  and  the  solos  (with  the  exception  of 
those  for  the  bass)  were  entirelygivon  by  the  students  themselves.  The 
pianoforte  and  harmonium  accompaniments  were  most  excellently 
played  by  a  junior  student  and  one  of  the  teachers ;  a  string  quartet 
also  assisted.  The  songs  were  often  sung  very  sweetly,  though  the 
technical  diflicuUics  they  contain  were  sometimes  too  evidently  beyond 
the  powers  of  such  young  amateurs.  The  choruses  were  without 
exception  rendered  most  effectively. 

*  Much  care  had  been  roent  over  many  student*  with  limite<) 
natural  capacity.  Every  atuaent  I  examined  had  been  well  prepared. 
The  general  result  was  thereforB  fully  satisfactory.  I  regret  thftt  I 
was  unable  to  attend  the  performance  of  ihe  choral  music. 

WHiTELANDS.^The  work  generally  reached  a  good  standard, 
although  amongst  the  students  were  many  who  had  rather  a  struggle 
to  secure  a  patts.  The  reading  and  beating  of  time  testa  was  uniformly 
excellent,  and  I  thought  the  ear  tests  were,  as  a  rule,  well  mastered. 
The  weakest  point  of  the  students  whom  I  examined  was  the  modula- 
tions met  with  in  the  tune-tests.  They  were  not  surmounted  with  any 
appearance  of  ease,  and  matiy  students  broke  down  completely  at  the 
attempt  to  change  key.  An  excellent  selection  of  songs  had  been  pre- 
pared, and  in  many  cases  they  were  sung  with  much  tast«.  The  senior 
choral  doss  sang  Coleridge  Taylor's  cantata  The  Gittijws  with  great 
spirit,  the  soli  parts  boing  charmingly  rendered.  The  junior  cltus,  a 
most  promising  set,  gave  some  part-songs  by  G.  A.  Macfarren.  Both 
classes  pronounced  their  words  with  commendable  clearness,  and  their 
voice-production  gave  undoubted  signs  of  careful  training. 

*  I  examined  about  two-thirds  of  the  students.  It  is  not  possible 
to  say  that  the  sightr-tests  were  generally  well  done.  The  weakness 
was  mainly  in  the  reading  of  key  change  in  the  tonic-sol-fa  tests. 
The  theory  of  "  bridge  notes  "  had  been  grasped,  but  the  practice  was 
indifferent.  Other  parts  of  the  examination  were  commendable. 
Many  of  the  songs  were  beautifully  sung. 


Kesidential  College  for  Blind  Teachers,  Uppbr  Norwood 
(Masters  and    Mistresses). 

The  blind  students  in  this  college  are  carefully  prepared  in  music. 
Tests  were  dictated  and  sung  with  fair  freedom.  The  esr-exercises, 
in  which  the  blind  often  exhibit  more  than  average  skill,  were  not 
very  well  answered  on  this  occasion.  Due  attention  had  been  given 
to  the  songs.  The  choral  performances  were  excellent.  Ten  part-songs 
wore  submitted. 
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Day  Collkges  for  Masteecs. 

CahBKIDOB  (University). — One  student  passed  very  creditably 
who  had  by  some  accident  not  presented  niinself  to  the  musical 
teacher.  The  others  showed  that  they  had  been  most  carefully  pre- 
pared for  the  examination ;  the  sight-reading  of  time  and  the  ear-tests 
were  mastered  with  praiseworthy  facility.  A  beautiful  selection  of 
songs  was  presented,  all  of  which  were  sympathetically  accompanied 
by  the  admirable  musician  who  trains  the  men.  The  choral  classes  in 
combination  sang  a  chor-is  from  Donizetti's  Lv^ia  di  Lammermoar, 
another  from  Wagner's  Der  fiUgMuU  ffoUander,  a.nd  aonga  by  Purcelland 
Schnliert  in  unisoti.  I  was  fully  aatistied  with  the  result  of  the 
exam  illation 

Liverpool  (University  CoUege). — With  one  or  two  exceptions  the 
men  did  remarkably  well  Songs  of  the  very  best  type  were  chosen 
for  presentation,  and  were  generally  veiy  well  sung.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  thorough  training  the  students  were  receiving.  No 
choral  music  was  attempted,  partly  on  account  of  the  very  Omited 
time  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher,  partly  on  the  small  number 
of  available  voices. 

*  London  (King's  CoU«^), — The  results  this  year  were  rather 
better  than  usual.  But  tke  oircumstances  under  which  musical  study 
is  pursaed  in  this  coUege  are  not  favourable.  The  sight-tests  were 
read  with  fair  flueDcv.  Not  much  attention  had  been  given  to  the 
excellent  songs  selected,  and  only  two  short  part-songs  were 
presented 

Oxford  (University). — Some  of  the  men  tiad  very  good  voices,  and 
some  mosical  taste,  but  many  had  evidently  been  obliged  to  work  hard  to 
secure  a  respectable  pass.  Although  the  average  of  marks  will  probably 
be  low,  I  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  teaching ;  the  answers  to  the  ear- 
tests  and  the  reading  and  beating  of  the  time-tests  gave  ample  proof 
that  great  attention  nad  been  given  to  the  preparation  of  the  men. 
An  admirable  selection  of  songs  were  sung,  and  the  combined  forces  of 
seniors  and  juniors  sang  some  glees  and  part-songs  very  creditably. 


Day  CoLLBCiES  for  Mistreshes. 

Bristol  (University  College).— The  students  had  been  most  carefullv 
•  prepared  for  the  examination,  and  a  very  high  standard  was  reached. 
Excellent  songs  were  presented,  and  were  generally  rendered  with 
taste  and  skill  The  junior  choral  class  sang  three  part-songs  by  Aht 
verv  well  indeed.  The  seniors  then  gave  Macfarren's  cantata  Smge  in 
a  Cornfield.  A  second  cantata  was  ready  tor  performance  (Cowen's 
Villitgf  Scenes),  but,  considering  the  ability  already  displayed  by  the 
students,  and  the  length  of  time  the  examination  had  occupied,  I  only 
asked  for  the  first  chorus.  I  was  glad  on  leaving  to  tell  the  princip.it 
and  the  teacher  of  music  how  remarkably  satir.factory  the  ejcamination 
had  proved  in  every  respect. 
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Day  Colleges.— Masters  and  Mistkesses. 

Aberyhtwith  (University  College).— I  was  much  pleased  with  the 
general  reault  of  my  oxammation.  Of  course,  there  were  a  certain 
iiuml>er  of  students  who  were  insufficiently  prepared  or  naturally 
uiimuRical,  but  the  majority  showed  a  keen  interest  in  their  work,  and 
passed  most  creditably.  In  the  selection  of  songs,  too  many 
repetitious  were  noticeable  ;  this,  however,  is  not  a  serious  fault.  The 
singing  of  the  chomi  classes  was  remarkably  zood.  The  proKraramo 
iucliided  portions  of  Boasini's  Stulait  Muter  and  Mendulssohn's  }f  alpttigif 
A'ijilit,  and  partrsonga  by  Rathbone  and  Hulxirt  Pany. 

Bancor  (University  College  of  \orth  Wales). — I  examined  a21  the 
men,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  female  students.  The  men  were 
much  Itetter  prepared  with  their  work  than  on  any  previous  occasion. 
Last  year  the  average  of  marks  gained  in  this  t^t  of  practical  skill 
-was  si.xty-nine  per  cent.  ;  this  year  it  reached  ninety-two.  But  the 
percentage  might  have  been  still  higher  bnt  for  the  general  neglect  of 
the  study  of  Time.  Many  studiiuts  who  should  have  carried  off  full 
marks  without  any  difficulty  at  all  had  to  be  mulcted  for  breaking 
down  ill  an  ordinary  time-teat.  Apart  from  this  the  result  was  highly 
satisfactory,  although  I  should  have  liked  a  little  less  repetition  in  the 
song-list. 

The  female  students  did  not  reach  such  a  high  standard  as  the 
men  ;  they  shewed  generally  much  hesitation  in  their  answers  to  the 
ear-tests.  Seniors  and  juniors  of  both  sexes  gave  some  chonises  from 
Mendelssohn's  St.  Paul  very  heartily  though  rather  roughly, 

Birmingham  (Mason  University  College). — I  examined  all  the  male 
students  and  a  portion  of  the  females.  The  men  were  well  prepared, 
and  their  work  reached  a  high  standard.  The  choral  singing  of  the 
seniors  and  juniors  combined  was  excellent,  all  thoroughly  enjoying  the 
music.  Several  students  played  accompaniments  meritoriously,  and  one 
played  a  solo  oti  the  flute  very  creditably. 

The  female  students  were  not  so  satisfactory  ;  in  the  time-tests,  and 
ear-tests  hIbo,  there  was  much  hesitation  and  incorrectness.  The  class- 
singing  was,  however,  distinctly  good.  The  pn^nunme  included  <me 
of  Mendelssohn's  fine  motets  for  female  voices,  0  Praise  Die  Lord, 
\^'agner's  Spinnvng  Chorus,  Smart's  trio  Hope  and  Menmry,  and  other 
interesting  pieces. 

*  The  sight-singing  lacked  fluency.  At  change  of  key  there  were 
frequent  stops.  The  minor  mode  was  foiuid  troublesome.  Six- 
eight  time  had  not  been  mastered  by  many.  The  songs  were  good  and 
the  quality  of  voice  pleasing.  The  enunciation  and  expression  were  not 
satisfactory.  As  the  main  object  in  asking  for  a  song  is  to  enaUe  . 
student  to  exhibit  power  of  utteruig  words  t^stinctly  and  to  sing  with 
feeling,  this  deficiency  was  rather  important.  The  claaa^singing  was 
elfective. 

Cardiff  (University  College  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire). 
— The  result  of  the  examination  was  not  very  satisfactory-  Both  in 
the  sight-reading  of  tune-tests,  and  in  the  special  tests  themselves,  the 
students  showed  a  regrettable  want  of  efficiency  in  their  time.  The 
answers  to  the  ear-tests  wore  in  many  cases  palpable  guesses.  In  the 
singing  of  the  songs  passages  were  not  unfrequently  rendered,  incoi- 
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rectly  both  aa  to  rhythm  and  melody.  Many  of  tlie  students  had 
oxcellent  voices  and  an  undoubted  t&ste  for  music,  but  this  did  not 
remove  my  general  impression  that  better  work  should  have  been  done, 
and  that  there  had  been  a  lack  of  due  preparation. 

The  singing  of  the  two  choral  classes,  whether  separate  or  in  combi- 
nation, was  fairly  good.  The  selection  of  pieces  included  Schubert'n 
The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  Mendelssohn's  Lift  tMne  eyes,  and  a  portion 
of  Dr.  Joseph  Parry's  cantata  Camima. 

*  It  was  evident  that  not  enough  time  had  been  given  to  the  pre- 
paration of  individuals.  It  is  disappointing  to  find  so  few  good  singers 
in  a  college  recruited  chiefly  from  Wales.  Many  of  the  studentN 
seemed  hardly  to  understand  the  meaning  of  a  bridge  note,  and  the 
time  was  often  very  had.  If  the  music-teaohina;  in  this  college  is  to 
exert  a  good  influence  over  school-singing  in  Wales,  more  attention 
must  be  given  to  serious  preparation  of  the  subject. 

Leeds  (Yorkshire  College). — A  few  of  the  men  passed  very  credit- 
ably, but  as  a  rule  they  were  not  musically  gifted  and  their  work  did 
not  attain  a  high  standard.  Some  beautiful  songs  were  sung,  but  in 
several  cases  they  were  most  unfitted  for  the  powers  of  the  student, 
and  consequently  their  rendering  was,  to  put  it  politely,  quite  remark- 
able. The  choral-class  singing,  which  included  some  part-songs  and 
Niel  Gade'a  Spring's  Mtsmfje,  was  fairly  good.  There  was  a  general 
tendency  to  flatten,  but  the  high  pitch  of  the  pianoforte  which  accom- 
panied it  was  partly  to  blame  for  this.  On  the  whole  the  result  of  the 
examination  was  satisfactory,  beariug  in  mind  that  men  enrolled  in 
day  training  ooUeges  have  not  the  same  advantages  with  regard  to 
the  individual  training  in  music  which  are  within  the  reach  of 
students  in  residential  colleges. 

*  The  female  students  had  devoted  a  fair  amount  of  attention  to 
the  work  of  preparation.  There  were  satisfactory  evidences  of 
good  teaching.     Tne  average  ability  was  not  high. 

Manchester  (Owens  College). — The  men  were  a  very  unequal 
set — some  of  them  very  good  indeed,  others  very  poor ;  but  on  the 
whole  I  was  fullv  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  examination,  because 
it  was  evident  tnat  great  pains  had  been  bestowed  on  their  prepara- 
tion. Good  songs  had  been  sulect«d,  and  they  were  generally  sung 
correctly  and  carefully.  Students  of  both  sexes  took  pai  tin  the  choral 
performance.  The  juniors  sang  two  glees  and  a  part-sone  mo»t 
creditably  ;  the  seniors  gave  a  thoroughly  good  rendering  of  Nichols' 
cantata  An  Ode  to  Musk. 

*  A  good  deal  here  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  students  to  learn. 
The  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  skill  are  within  their 
reach.  The  results  of  the  present  examination  wei'e  not  wholly  satis- 
factory, notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  an  able  teacher. 

Newcastle  (Durham  College  of  Science). — A  large  proportion 
passed  the  examination  most  crraitably,  but  others  e\'idently  had  taken 
no  interest  in  their  work,  and  seemed  quite  content  to  have  barely 
scraped  through  the  tests.  The  son^a  were  not  as  a  rule  carefully  pre- 
pared, and  many  beautiful  compositions  were  marred  by  a  sad  want  of 
COiTect  rendering.  The  performance  of  the  combined  choral  classes 
was  however  admirable  ;  two  fine  old  madrigals.  Dainty  fine  bird 
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(O.  Gibbons)  and  Apnl  is  in  mi/  mistreat  fau  (Morley),  and  Webbe's  glee 
Th^  Vom  0  Harmony  were  sung  with  remarkable  taate  and  refinement. 
A  chorus  from  Handel's  Jephtha,  Clierub  and  ikraphim,  was  also  given 
with  good  attack  and  spirit. 

*  The  female  students  were  not  a  brilliant  set.  Many  were  very 
nervous,  and  therefore  unable  to  do  justice  to  themselves  and  thmr 
able  teacher.  The  circumstances  of  the  college  do  not  favour  much 
attention  to  indiiiduats.  It  is  therefore  all  the  more  necessary  that 
students  should  work  apart  from  the  college.  The  tests  were  fairly 
well  met,  hut  there  was  rarely  any  fluency.  The  songs  had  not  tieen 
snfliciently  studied  in  many  cases.  The  choral  performances  were 
excellent.  The  preparation  of  the  programme  must  have  instilled  many 
useful  lessons. 

*  Nottingham  (University  College).  —The  men  were  generally  good, 
lint  the  women  were  not  so  satisfactory  ;  miich  individual  attention 
had  been  given  all  round.  The  men  sang  the  sight-tests  with  great 
fluency.  The  selection  of  songs  was  satisfactory,  and  due  care  had 
been  expended  upon  the  preparation.  Five  part-songs  were  very  well 
performed  by  the  juniors  and  seniors  combined. 

*  Heading. — This  was  the  first  music  examination  that  had  taken 
place  at  the  college.  Due  attention  to  the  subject  had  not  been 
awakened,  and  therefore  the  results  were  not  very  satisfactory.  It 
may  Iw  hoped  that  in  future  the  students  will  regard  music  as  a  subject 
worthy  of  serious  preparation. 

Sheffield  (University  College).^The  College  Choral  Society  gave 
ii  very  excellent  performance  of  Dr.  Coward's  cantata  Bethtmy ; 
the  students  formed  part  of  the  chorus,  and  in  this  way  exhibited  the 
result  of  their  class  work.  Individually  the  women  passed  more 
cieditahly  than  the  men,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  were  evident 
indications  of  insufficient  preparation.  A  few  of  each  group  obtained 
full  marks,  but  as  a  rule  the  sightrreading  was  very  poor,  and  the  ear- 
tests  wore  seldom  answered  correctly  and  smartly.  As  the  reading 
and  beating  of  time  can  bo  taught  to  those  who  are  even  unmusical, 
u  failure  in  this  branch  of  work  is  a  sure  sign  of  negligence  some- 
where. A  few  good  songs  were  presented,  but  the  majority  were 
quite  unsuited  for  educational  purposes. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

Repoet  by  Dr.  W.  G:  McNaught  on  the  Paper."!  workkd  at  the 

Certificate  Examination,  July,  1900. 

First  Year. 

Staff  Notaiiort, — On  the  whole  the  answers  wen  good.     Socb  poinLt  aa  the 

Bif[iiatares  of   keys  and  reUtiona  of   v&lae,  as   expressed   by   nat«R,    were 

evidently   familiar  Co  candidates.      Transpotilion  and  determination  of   the 

keys  of  given  passages  were  points  far  more  often  inaccnrately  dealt  with. 

Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation.— The  best  answers  were  those  to  do  with  time 
notation,  a  subjeot  which,  in  some  former  years,  was  often  not  ajei|aately 
studied.  A  fair  knowledge  of  intervals  wen  diiplayed.  The  relations  of  the 
pitch  of  ToriotiB  keys,  m  understood  to  be  shown  od  the. tonic  sol-fa  pl«n,  wer» 
pretty  frequently  inaocnrately  stated. 

Second  Year. 
'  Staff  Notalioit. — Four  of  the  questions  involved  points  oonneoted  with  Che 
minor  key.  Generally  the  answers  to  these  i)Qestlons  were  often  fanlty. 
(Question  i  ["  Write  the  diminished  7th  foand  in  the  key  of  B  minor,  the 
augmented  5^h  found  in  the  key  of  G  minor,  and  the  augmented  2ud,foQud  in  the 
key  of  D  minor  "),  although  put  in  a  form  often  used  in  previous  examinations, 
failed  to  elicit  many  intelligent  answers.  Of  the  four  time  questions,  two  were 
satinfaotorily  answered,  bnt  the  other  two,  caUing  respectively  for  ability  ui 
transcribe  and  knowledge  of  syncopation,  were  not  no  well  answered. 

Tonic  Sot-fa  Notalion.^Aa  with  the  Qrst  year,  the  questions  on  time  were 
generally  answered  commendably.  The  answers  to  the  questions  on  transcrip- 
tion and  that  on  syncopation  were  sometimes  vague.  The  compass  of  "  an 
averse  treble,"  aa  expressed  in  tonic  sol-fa  notation,  was  seldom  properly 
stMed. 
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Table  showing  the  Percentage  of  Marks  obtained  by  Candidates 
examined  in  PRACTICAL  SKILL  IN  Music 


RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGES. 

Students  of  the  Second  Year. 
JIEN. 


Tnunlng  College. 

Number 

of  Candidates 

examined. 

Percentage 
of 

Bangor 

Battersea      -       •       -  .     - 
Itoroiigh  Boad 

Chelsea 

Cheltenham 

Chester 

Culham 

Durham 

Exeter 

I'eterborough 

SelUey 

Westminster 

Winchester 

York 

30 
60 
68 
33 
61 
60 
M 
42 
36 
30 
12 
25 
60 
67 
32 
28 

89 

89 
S3 
73 
82 
88 
SB 
86 
76 
81 
81 
90 

9a 

85 
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Training  College. 


Dangor  (North  Wales) 
Bishop's  Stortford 

Brighton 

Briatol 

Cheltenham 

Chelt«nham  (Tha  Ladies'  College) 

Chichester 

Darlington 

Derby 

Durluun 

Edge  Hill 

Gray's  Inn  Road  -        -         ■         . 
Homerton  New     .        -        -         . 

Lincoln        

Liverpool 

Norwich 

Oxford 

Kaifron  Walden    .... 

Salishury 

Southlands 

Stockwell 

Swansea 

Tott«nhain 

Truro    

Wandsworth        .... 

WarringWa 

Whitelanda 


Table  showing  the  Pebcbntaoe  of  Makes  obtained  by  Candidate)! 
examined  in  Pbactical  Skill  in  Music. 

DAY     TRAINING     COLLEGES. 

Students  of  the  Second  Ybab. 

Men. 


Abarystwith 

Bangor .        .         .        - 

Birmingham 

Camhndge    - 

Cardiff-  -        - 

Leeds    -       -       -       • 

Liverpool 

London  (King's  College) 

Manchett«r  • 

Newcastle    - 

Nottingham  ■ 

Oxford 

Sheffield 
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Training  College 

Nnniberof  Oandi- 
d&tea  axBuiiiied. 

Mark 

ciiUi:c  of 
R  obtttined 

AberyHtwitl. 

29 

:» 

Bftngbr 

25 

Bimunch&ni 

■IS 

Itrutol  - 

-2 

(12 

Caidifr- 

To 

Lwds    ■ 

'23 

71 

Muichexter 

71 

NewcMtle 

28 

"■B 

Nottingluitii 

'24 

*.7 

4 
13 

3.1 
72 

-_ 



.  ._. 
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DIVISION  III.— SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Gekkral  Report  for  the  year  1900,  by  C.  A.  Bdckmaster,  Esq., 
one  of  Hit  Majnt^i  Ckiff  Inspedors  of  SehooU,  on  Vie  Central 
AND  Western  Divisions  of  England. 


iwcondary 
bcIiimiIh  with 
llis  Boanl. 


■flic  growth 
of  inatitu- 
tionn  for  t1i« 
teaching  of 


The  growth 
of  flchoolB 


My  Lord  Duke, 

In  my  last  report  special  reference  was  made  to  the  connection 
existing  between  secondary  schools  and  the  Board  of  Education  for  the 
pm-posee  of  science  and  art  instruction.  The  importance  of  this  con- 
nection becomes  annually  greater,  and  is  extending  through  the 
operation  of  the  School  of  Science  scheme  to  all  the  subjects  of  tbe 
school  curriculum,  and  does  not  apply  merely  to  those  science  and  art 
subjects  which  admit  of  classification  according  to  the  terminology  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Directory.  The  repwrts  of  my  colleagues  are  full 
of  evidence  of  the  spread  of  this  connection.  The  subject  is  one  of 
great  interest,  and  could  scarcely  be  discussed  too  much,  were  it  not 
that  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  in  regard  to  the  State  recognition 
of  secondary  education  render  any  detailed  criticism  unadvisable.  I 
propose,  therefore,  to  deal  more  particularly  in  the  present  report  with 
the  position  of  science  and  technical  instruction  in  other  than  secondary 
schools.  Nothing  in  English  education  is  more  remarkable  than  the 
manner  in  which  special  institutes  for  the  purposes  of  science,  art,  and 
technical  work  have  sprung  up  all  over  the  country  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  When  I  began  work  as  an  inspector  there  were  scarcely 
half-a-dozen  buildings  which  had  been  erected  primarily  for  tbe 
purposes  of  science  teaching.  Most  of  the  classes  attended  by  older 
students  were  held  in  mechanics'  institutes,  in  mill  or  factorv  premises, 
in  elementary  schools  or  chapel  buildings.  In  almost  all  cases  the 
teachers  depended  upon  the  grants  from  the  Department  for  their 
remuneration,  and  it  was  largely  to  the  enlightened  self-interest  of  the 
teachers  that  the  classes  owed  their  existence.  The  committees 
managing  these  classes  were  voluntary  bodies,  of  which  some  were 
energetic  and  far-sighted,  while  many  others  were  hardly  conscious  of 
their  own  exifltence.  iunds  for  apparatus  or  fittings  came  from  subscrip- 
tions or  from  the  teacher's  pocket.  Where  a  town  possessed  men  as 
employers  of  labour  who  were  keenly  alive  to  the  benefits  of  science 
instruction,  there  classes  flourished,  and  places  like  Keighley,  Oldham, 
Hull,  or  Crewe  showed  at  once  tbe  demand  for  technical  instruction, 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  demand  was  met.  Gradually  buildings 
specially  intended  for  science  and  technical  classes  be^n  to  spring  up, 
aided  by  building  grants  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  but 
not  till  the  passing  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  did  the  progress 
became  at  all  rapid. 

Up  to  this  date  schools  of  art  had  appealed  more  forcibly  to  the 
claims  of  private  benevolence,  and  numerous  well-planned  buildings 
for  art  work  had  been  dotted  about  the  country  even  before   the 


Tli«  change        With  tbe  erection  of  technical  institutes  a  gradual  change  came  o^er 

effected.         ^^  organization  of    science  teaching.     The    class  formed   by    the 

indivi<£ial  teacher,  often  without  the  slightest  conaideration  of  other 
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claaaoa,  even  of  those  in  the  eame  building,  became  gradually  meta- 
morphoeed  under  the  controlling  power  of  Technical  Education 
Committees  and  was  replaced,  more  or  lesa,  by  definite  schemes  of 
work,  in  which  the  individual  teacher  became  a  constituent  unit,  with 
real  rosponsibility  to  his  body  of  managers  and  with  less  and  less 
<lependence  on  a  yearly  varying  grant.  Now  that  the  change  is  all 
but  complete,  and  now  that  technical  institutes  are  found  in  most 
towns  of  any  size  or  importance  in  the  country,  it  may  be  that  the 
time  has  arrived  for  mailing  some  change  in  the  method  by  which 
these  larger  institutes  are  aided  by  the  Bc^rd.  The  method  of  paying  Pomibi)ity 
upon  attendances  is  still  best  in  the  case  of  all  schools  and  classes  "j*  f","'"^^ 
where  there  is  no  considerable  amount  of  permanent  and  well-organised  ***  "V""-" 
work.  But  this  system  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  atepping-stone  to 
one  of  gi'cater  simplicity  in  certain  cases.  Should  it  be  possible  in  the 
future  to  inaugurate  a  new  system  which  would  relieve  the  more 
important  oducational  institutions  of  the  clerical  work  which  is  at 
present  necessary  in  connection  with  their  claims  on  attendances,  the 
change  would  be  welcomed.  In  my  personal  opinion  there  are  several 
institutions  connected  with  the  Boiml  where  the  introduction  of  a 
*' block  grant"  system  in  the  future  would  be  of  ednoational  value. 
ily  colleagues  have  also  reported  to  me  cases  where  the  speedy  introduc- 
tion of  this  system  would  meet  with  success.  Much  that  will  illustrate 
and  amplify  the  few  remarks -that  I  have  made  will  be  foimd  in  the 
reporta  which  follow.  I  cannot  but  think  that  they  will  be  found  of 
considerable  interest.  The  first  report  which  I  present  is  that  upon  the 
Principality. 

The  special  educational  legislation  which  Wales  and  Monmouth  have  Wales, 
now  enjoyed  for  some  years,  the  geographical  configuration  of  their 
most  densely  populated  districts,  the  large  tracts  of  thinly  populated 
country  would,  apart  from  any  question  of  race  or  language,  alone 
suffice  to  render  their  educational  conditions  of  great  interest.  Wales 
is  deservedly  famous  for  the  desire  for  knowledge  shown  by  ita  people, 
and  it  would  be  easy  again  to  report  what  has  often  been  said  iu  this 
respect,  but  it  is,  I  think,  better  to  point  out  how  much  still  remains 
Co  be  done  rather  than  to  utter  congratulations  over  a  progress  which 
however  great  is  still  only  part  of  a  complete  system  of  national 
education.  This  is  well  aeeo  in  the  following  report  of  Mr.  D.  E. 
Jones,  which  deals  with  the  present  position  of  science  and  technical 
work  in  Wales  and  Monmouth  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  buildings, 
the  development  of  advanced  instruction  and  the  present  condition  of 
the  work  of  this  Board  so  far  as  it  aflects  the  Intermediate  Schools. 

Mr.  Jones  says : — 

"At  the   banning  of  the  period  to  which  this  report  relates  (April,  ?*^-  V-  *■'■ 
lfl99)  the  district  under  my  immediate  charee  consisted  of  the  counties  of  ■'""^ 
Gtamoivan,    Monmouth,    CarmartheB.   and    Brecon    (160   schools).     Mr.  '"'P"'''' 
.B.  B.  Skirrow,  was  in    chan^  of   the  remaining    Welsh    counties    and 
Shropshire  (110  schools)  as  Junior  Inspector,    Last  summer  the  district 
under  my  charge  was  enlarged  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  Wales  and 
Monmouthshire  (13  countii^  and  3  couuty  boroughs).    Mr.  Skirrow  was 
transferred  from  Shrewsbury  to  Swansea,  and  a  second  Junior  Inspector 
— Mr.    J.    H.    Burrage — commenced   his   duties    at    Merthyr   Tydfil  in 
January.    There  are  at  present  231  schools  in  the  district  taking  science 
and  art  classes  (including  seven  training  colleges  and  seven  schools  of 
science). 
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Itiiililin;^.  "  Witb  regard  to  evening  science  and  tut  classes  it  is  somewhat  dw 

concerting  to  find,  on  looking  up  old  r^mrti^  that  the  mattera  most  needing; 
attention  now  are  often  pTecisdy  thoae  to  which  attention  has  been  directed 
before,  e.,7.,  the  unsatisfactory  pature  or  position  of  the  building  used,  the 
bad  accesa  to  them,  and  the  lafk  (rf  adeiiuate  experimental  illustration, 
the  latter  being  explainable  partly  by  want  of  suitable  apparatus  and 
demonstration  tables,  and  partly  bv  the  fact  that  many  of  the  teachers 
have  not  enjoyed  the  advanta^  ot  jwt^ier  laboratory  training.  Perhaps 
the  repetition  oi  these  compfaimtB  is  an  indication  ot  their  correctnees  a-* 
well  as  c^  their  importance.  But  t«o  yean  further  experience  enable  one 
to  say  more  definitely  where  improvement  is  to  be  looked  for,  especially 
with  regard  to  advanced  work.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
no  worthy  progress  can  be  made  in  our  larger  towns  without  the  erection 
of  t«chnicBJ  institutes.  Of  auch  institutes,  specially  built  for  and  devoted 
to  technical  instruction,  we  have  not  a  sin^e  one  in  the  Principality,  if  we 
except  three  achooU  of  art.  The  trouSe  in  Wales  is  not,  as  in  aonie 
parts  of  England,  that  we  have  used  and  adapted  temporary  premises 
which  prove  unsatisfactory.  Existing  in  the  county  boroughs  no  attempt 
haa  yet  been  made  to  provide  suitable  premiaes.  The  bulk  of  the  classes 
have  been  held  in  elementary  schools,  and  the  tradition  that  a  class-room 
with  fire  and  lighting,  blackboard  and  benchea,  and  '  a  box  of  apparatus ' 
ifl  adequate  equipment  will  die  hard.  The  transference  of  some  of  the 
classas  to  county  intermediate  schools  has  improved  matters.  Especially  in 
this  true  of  elasses  in  chemistry  and  practical  chemistry,  which  are 
geaerally  cmiducted  hjr  the  teacher  who  takes  tbeee  subjects  in  the  day 
school.  To  teach  behind  your  own  lecture  table,  or  work  in  your  own 
laboratory  is  always  easier  and  more  grateful  than  to  conduct  classes  ia 
premises  which  are  only  at  your  disposal  duriiig  class  houra.  Unfortunately 
many  of  the  county  suiools,  although  well  situated  for  day  work,  are  in 
very  unsuitable  positions  for  evening  students.  On  this  account  several 
important  classes  have  had  to  be  transferred  back  to  elementary  schools. 
For  the  same  reason  some  (tf  the  county  schools  have  never  been  utilised 
iw  eveniag  classes,  «.g-  th«e  are  as  yet  no  clasaee  in  chraniatry  or  practical 
chemistry  at  Barry,  altaougb  there  is  a  demand  for  them  in  the  town,  and 
the  county  school  has  good  class  rooms  and  laboratories,  and  a  teacher 
ready  and  competent  to  conduct  the  classes. 

Kinani.'o.  "  The  lack  of  special  provision  for  technical  classes  does  not  indicate  a 

lack  of  educational  eflort  in  the  Principality,  for  aU  the  counties  and 
county  boroughs  have  devoted  the  residua  grant  to  educational  putpoees, 
and  have  rated  themselves  b>  the  full  extent  (|d.)  under  the  Welsh' 
Education  Act.  Uost  of  them  have  also  rated  themselves  under  the 
Technical  Instruction  Act,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  rates  so  raised — 
or  the  residue  grant — are  devoted  to  technical  education.  Grants  are  made 
out  of  the  technical  rates  to  intermediate  schools,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  residue  grant  is  devoted  to  maintaining  them.  In  die 
more  agricultural  counties  the  bulk  of  the  residue  grant  is  thui  expended — 
in  CamarvoDshire  and  Merioneth  the  whole  of  it,  and  in  Pembrokeehire 
all  but  £100.  Even  in  an  industrial  county  like  Monmouthshire  the 
intermediate  schools  get  half  the  residue  grant. 

TI1C  noeil  "  I  am  no  advocate  of  spending  money  lavishly  on  bricks  and  mortar, 

of  iniprm-e-     but  it  seems   absolutely    necessary    that    we    should    provide   technieal 
iiicnt.  jnatitutoB,  even  if  modest  ones,  in  a  few  of  the  larger  towns.     Half-a-dosen 

years  ago  the  classes  outside  the  county  boroughs  were  mostly  in  the 
filementarv  stage.  Since  then  the  number  of  advanced  students  has  slowly  - 
but  steadily  incteased,  and  it  ia  waste  of  money  and  efiort  to  attempt  to 
teach  these  students  in  their  own  villages.  It  is  not  worth  a  teacher's 
while  to  take  a  class  of  one  or  two ;  an  attempt  is  often  made  to  take 
theiB  eonourrently  with  the  elementary  students  (with  au  extmsion  of 
time),  but  in  a  tetinring  subject  this  is  quite  futile.  In  Glamorganshire 
the  need  of  separate  advanced  classes  in  mining  has  been  reco^sed,  and 
the  senior  minmg  lecturer  in  the  coun^  now  devotee  all  his  tune  to  the 
advanced  students.    This  is  a  welcome  improvement^  but  the  classes  are 
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taaght  in  ordinary  Board  Schools,  witji  no  proper  facilities  for  demonstra- 
tion or  experimant.  In  the  county  borougha  we  may  soon  hope  for 
impTOTOment.  Newport  has  already  purchased  a  sit«  at  a  coat  of  £4,300,  NbwimiH. 
and  the  town  would  be  prepared  to  spend  £20,000  on  the  new  tochnioal 
schools  if  the  neceasary  borrowing  powers  were  sanctioned  by  the  Local 
Uuvernnient  Board  ;  competitive  plans  for  the  proposed  schools  are  now 
being  obtained.  At  Swansea  the  technical  work  is  divided  between  the  SwanneH. 
School  of  Art  (in  verv  good  premises)  and  the  Municipal  Technical  School. 
The  latter  is  housed  m  the  old  Grammar  School  (now  an  intermediate 
school)  which  has  been  extended  and  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The 
proposed  engineering  department  has  not  yet  been  built,  but  part  of  the 
equipment  has  already  been  obtained.  For  the  purpose  of  practical  work 
in  physics,  applied  mechanics,  and  chemistry,  and  pra^  illustration  of 
classes  in  machine  and  building  construction,  this  school  is  better  equipped 
than  anything  we  have  to  correspond  to  it  in  Cardiff,  where  for  the  past  Caniiff. 
two  years  the  allocation  of  8it«s  for  Town  Hall,  University  College, 
Technical  School,  Intermediate  School,  etc.,  in  the  Cathays  Park  (pur- 
chased by  the  Corporation)  has  been  a  burning  question.  The  college 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  free  grant  ot  three  acres.  The  technit^ 
schools  have  only  bean  offered  a  grant  of  an  acre  at  a  coat  of  about  £3,()00 ; 
a  further  application  has  beea  made  to  the  Town  Hall  Committee,  but  so 
far  no  free  site  has  been  promised,  in  spite  of  the  assurances  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Technical  Inatniction  Committee  that  the  annual  cost  per 
student  '  was  considerably  lower  than  at  any  other  such  centre  in  the 
kingdom,'  and  that  '  the  school  has  done  work  which  was  not  surpassed 
at  any  other  technical  centre '—atatamenta  which  certainly  appear  tu 
deserve  consideiation. 

"  In  Monmouthshire  the  need  to  which  I  have  above  drawn  attention  Muii-"i>iii)i' 
appears  to  have  been  already  fait.  Nothing  has  vet  been  decided,  but  it  Bhirt, 
is  probable  that  a  technical  institute  will  soon  ne  erected  in  a  central 
position  (at  or  near  Crumhn).  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  Olauorgan-  Ulaiii>'ri.'Hii. 
shire  a  policy  of  greater  concentration  is  desirable,  and  that  it  would  result 
in  economy  of  money  and  effort  and  greater  efficiency  of  teaching.  In 
Wales  we- Wieve  strongly  in  '  bringing  matruction  to  tne  people's  doors.' 
If  instruction  means  useful  and  interesting  information,  it  can  be  brought 
almost  anywhere  b^  means  of  a  teacher  and  a.  blackboard,  or  even  by  a  cheap 
text-book.  But  if  it  means  a  training  in  observation  and  experiment,  in 
the  methods  of  science  applied  so  as  really  to  benefit  industrial  pursuits, 
then  it  is  cheaper  and  more  effective  to  bring  students  within  reasonable 
distance  to  properly-equipped  centres,  than  to  allow  fresh  classes  to  be 
started,  with  countv  aid,  in  every  village,  without  any  sign  of  prehminary 
enquiiy  as  to  whether  there  are  adequate  facilities  for  the  illustration  of 
the  subjecte  taught. 

"I  am  glad  to  report  some  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  building  TlieTrHi'liini,- 
conatmction,  mostly  due  to  the  introduction  of  new  lecturers  and  new  of  Scifii'f. 
methods.  I  should  like  to  see  a  corresponding  improvement  in  machine 
construction,  applied  mechanics,  and  steam.  At  present  these  subjects  are 
taught  too  much  on  the  old  lines  of  copying  drawings  and  working 
problems.  In  applied  mechanics  the  fundamental  ideas  of  mass  ana 
weight,  force  and  work,  energy  and  power  are  disposed  of  too  hurriedly  ; 
and  laws  which  are  capable  of  easy  and  interesting  verification,  such  as 
Boyle's  law  and  the  taw  of  friction,  are  simply  stated  as  if  they  were 
a  firiori  truths.  The  instruction  loses  much  of  its  interest  and  value  owing 
to  the  lack  of  proper  illustration  and  verification  such  as  is  now  common 
in  subjects  like  chemistry,  where  the  teachers  have  had  the  benefit  of 
training  in  good  laboratories.  In  the  course  of  seven  vears  inspecting  in 
the  Welsh  Kstrict,  during  which  I  have  visited  scores  of  classes  in  mining, 
applied  mechanics,  and  steam,  I  have  heard  many  admirable  lectures  in 
winch  blackboard  and  diagrains  have  been  used,  have  occasionally  seen 
models  and  specimens  handed  round  and  examined,  but  during  all  these 
years  I  have  never  seen  an  actual  experiment  performed  on  the  subjects 
mentioned.  This  is  a  rather  appalling  statement :  but  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection  it  is  literally  true.    I  know  of  one  school  where  experiments 
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and  measurements  in  applied  mechanics  are  certainly  carried  out  m  the 
laboratory  and  probably  in  lectures  ;  but  this  is  the  only  school  in  the 
district  which  is  adequately  equip[>ed  for  such  purposes.  One  further 
illuatration  may  be  given  from  the  mining  claasea,  which  are  doing  good 
work  and  deserve  all  encouragement.  I  give  it,  not  because  it  is  specially 
bad  or  good,  but  because  it  is  typical  of  a  defect  which  is  common  in  other 
subjects.  In  the  mining  classes  students  are  freauently  given  the  chemical 
formulae,  densities,  &c.,  of  gases.  Towards  the  close  of  a  recent  inspection 
of  an  advanced  class  the  teacher  began  to  question  the  students,  of  his  own 
motion,  and  choosing  the  questions  himself.  Amongst  others  he  asked 
what  was  the  density  of  carbon  dioxide,  immediately  EUtering  the  question 
into  the  very  practical  form,  '  Where  would  you  find  it  in  au  air-way,  and 
why  ? '  The  reply  given  by  the  student  asked  was  '  In  the  middle  of  the 
air-way,  because  it  is  the  same  density  as  air.'  I  closely  watched  the  faces 
of  his  fellow-studenU,  but,  although  one  or  two  looked  doubtful,  there  wa« 
no  sign  of  horror.  Now,  while  the  '  Principles  of  Mining '  consist  largely 
of  simple  applications  of  mechanics,  phs'sics,  and  chemistry,  it  is  not  <^ 
practical  importance  to  a  miner  to  Know  the  chemical  formulie  of  a 
substance,  or  its  density  to  several  decimal  places  ;  but  it  is  of  import- 
ance, and  may  be  a  matter  of  life  or  death,  for  him  to  know  certaiulv  and 
definitely  whether  a  commonly  occurring  gas  is  combustible  or  whether  it 
is  lighter  or  heavier  than  air.  And  such  things  can  be  illustrated  in  an 
easy  and  convincing  manner.  The  fact  that  carbon  dioxide  is  heavier  than 
air  can  be  shown  by  many  simple  and  beautiful  experiments  j  and  1  find  it 
dilHcult  to  conceive  that  any  student  who  had  seen  them  would  forget  the 
fact  or  give  such  an  answer  as  that  mentioned. 

"  PupU  Teaclier  Bchorth  and  Cmtree.^-1  am  glad  to  report  that  the 
excessive  size  of  the  classes  in  some  of  these  schools  has  been  reduced,  and 
that  two  of  them  have  started  practical  work.  At  Llanelly -some  of  the 
pupils  do  practical  chemistry  at  the  higher  grade  school ;  but  unfortunately 
the  laboratory  there  is  already  overcrowded  and  overworked.  At  Newport 
a  basement  room  has  been  fitted  up  aa  a  laboratory  for  practical  work  in 
physiograplff  (Sect.  I.).  Newport  is  in  the  unfortunate  position,  as  com- 
pared witli  Cardiff,  Swansea,  Llanelly,  Merthyr  and  the  Rhonddfi,  of  having 
no  higher  grade  school,  school  of  science,  or  higher  elementary  achooH 
The  difference  is  observable  in  the  first-year  pupils  who  come  to  the  pupil 
teacher  school,  especially  in  a  lack  of  training  to  observe  things  for  them- 
selves and  reason  for  themselves.  At  Cardiff  no  practical  work  is  done, 
but  man^  of  the  pupils  have  been  through  the  adioining  school  of  science : 
the  classification  of  pupils  here  is  now  better,  and  the  facilities  for  experi- 
mental illustration  of  lessons  have  been  improved.  The  Pontypridd  centra 
has  been  removed  from  the  very  inadequate  parish  room  to  a  school  in 
which  one  class-room  has  been  fitted  up  with  demonstration  table,  etc. 
Forth  still  possesses  araodel  of  what  the  premises  of  a  pupil  teacher  school 
should  not  be.  The  Merthyr  Tydfil  Board  has  for  some  time  been  con- 
sidering a  scheme  for  a  school  of  science  and  pupil  teacher  centre,  which 
will  now  probably  become  a  higher  elementary  school  and  pupil  teacher 
centre. 

"  The  schemes  for  utilising  county  intermediate  schools  for  the  education 

of  intending  pupil  teachers— in  which  l-iarry  and  Festiniog  were  the 
l)ioneer3— continue  to  attract  much  attention  in  Wales.  They  will 
probably  work  best  in  small  towns  where  the  School  Boards  cannot  afford 
to  maintain  centres  of  their  own,  and  where  many  over-worked  head- 
masters of  elementary  schools  will  probably  welcome  the  relief  thus 
afforded.  The  larger  towns  prefer  to  have  their  own  pupil  teacher  centres. 
In  rural  districts,  where  the  nearest  county  school  may  be  some  distance 
awav,  it  seems  rather  sanguine  to  hope  that  probationers  and  pupil 
teachers  will  walk  miles  every  day  for  the  advantage  of  a  secondu'y 
education,  or  that  their  parents  will  be  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  lodgings. 
There  are  not  wanting  indications  that  some  of  the  School  Boards  and 
teachers  of  elementary  schools  are  unwilling  to  commit  themselves  to 
these  schemes,  and  prefer  at  present  to  watch  their  operation  ekewhere. 
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"  Schools  of  Science.— The  Ebbw  Vale  County  School  liaa  now  been  Sc)i«uls  uf 
t'ecognised  aa  a  school  of  Bcience.  It  is  only  in  its  first  year,  but,  like  the  8cient'«. 
utbera.  is  provided  with  chemical  and  pnysieal  iaboratoriea  and  wood 
workanop  (also  a  cooking  kitchen).  Two  or  three  other  intenDediat« 
iwbooU  seem  half  inclined  to  become  achools  of  science :  Barry  would 
])robablv  do  so  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
Its  scholars  are  pupil  teachers  who  do  not  attend  full  time  at  the  school. 
In  accordance  witli  suggestions  made  to  the  Llanelly  School  Board,  t!ie 
boys'  and  girls'  schools  (under  the  same  roof)  there  are  now  conducted  as  a 
single  school,  with  greater  economy  of  teaching  power.  Thus  the  number 
of  schools  of  science  r(      '       '  '      " 


"  None  of  the  schools  do  metal  work,  although  the  Swansea  Intermediate 
School  will  probably  take  up  this  subject  when  it«  engineering  department 
is  built.  Towyn  Intermediate  School  and  Cardiff  Higher  Grade  School 
continue  to  do  very  ^ood  work.  From  the  latter  school  23  pupils  have 
matriculated  at  the  \;  niversities  of  London  and  Wales  during  tne  lost  two 
vears.  The  comfilainta  of  lack  of  accommodation  for  practical  physics  ha.-i 
been  met  by  fitting  np  a  fine  room  which  is  now  the  largest  iihysical 
laboratory  in  any  school  in  the  district. 

"  Two  or  three  years  ago  the  Ystradyfodwg  School  Board  had  some 
intention  of  starting  a  third  school  of  science  in  the  Rhondda.  I  advised 
tlieu  to  wait  and  see  whether  the  neighbourhood  would  support  the 
two  existing  schools  at  Ystrad  and  Ferndale,  with  adeijuate  advanced 
courses,  especially  as  better  buildings  were  urgently  needed  at  Ystrad. 

"  County  Interme'ltate  •'Schools. — In  view  of  the  lengthy  report  sub-  J-'u'ml.V 
initted  two  years  ago,  I  sliall  confine  myself  mainly  to  a  matter  which  'nj'-'n""'"^'"" 
Inspectors  have  been  si«cially  asked  to  consider  tliisyear,  viz.,  how  far  the  ''^"""''^ 
teacliing  has  been  effective  as  a  preparation  for  technological  work  and  an 
increasing  general  intelligence  and  caiiacity  in  trade  and  industry.  From 
tliis  point  of  view  it  would  l)e  well  if  the  schools  paid  more  attention  to 
Drawing  (including  Geometrical  Drawing),  Not  that  the  subject  is  badly 
taught ;  but  that  much  less  is  done  in  the  average  Welsh  county  school 
than,  for  example,  in  the  Board's  Schools  of  Science.  And  one  might 
expect  that  our  nearest  ajiproach  to  an  universal  language  would  l>e 
specially  useful  in  a  country  from  which  the  bi-lingual  difficulty  has  by  no 
means  disappeared.  As  far  as  the  teaching  of  English  and  French  is  con- 
cerned (there  is  very  little  German),  the  schools  are  working  on  mod  lines 
and  making  very  satisfactory  progress.  Many  schools  have  brofcen  away 
iron)  the  method  of  teaching  French  as  if  it  were  a  dead  language.  Oral 
examiners  viat  the  schools,  give  out  dtcUes,  and  report  on  the  pronunciation 
and  conversational  powers  of  the  pupils.  The  teaching  of  Mathematics 
also  is,  in  general,  good  ;  the  prevailing  weakness  is  the  attempt  to  do  too 
much  bookwork  in  Euclid.  The  University  examinations  are  [lavtly 
responsible  for  this,  as  for -some  other  tendencies  which  probably  hamper 
the  free  development  of  the  schools.  It  seems  a  pity  that  the  average  boy 
of  eleven  or  twelve  should  ever  be  set  to  "  get  up"  propoi-itions  couched  in 
unfamiliar  language,  and  containing  nice  reasoning  which  does  not  really 
appeal  to  his  mind  at  such  an  early  age.  He  would  be  better  empioyetl  in 
getting  a  practical  knowledge  of  geometrical  relations  by  methods  which 
obviously  do  appeal  to  his  activities — by  constructions  and  measurements, 
methods  of  superposition  and  weighing,  etc.  He  would  thus  get  a  working 
acquaintance  with  the  results  of  the  more  important  propositions,  and 
could  start  much  earlier  at  working  out  exercises  and  riders.  For  young 
pupils  the  training  in  geometry  might  well  be  connected  with  the  earlier 
laboratory  exercises  in  physics  or  elementary  science.  Tliey  would  thus 
know  something  of  the  geometry  of  solid  figures,  of  which  boys  who  have 
been  tlirough  the  regular  academic  course  often  show  the  most  astounding 
ignorance.  Another  result  of  devoting  such  a  large  amount  of  time  to  the 
formal  teaching  of  Euclid  is  that  few  people  are  able  to  take  uji 
trigonometry ;  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  latter  would  be  of 
great  service  to  those  who  wish  to  study  Mechanics  and  Physics.  Tlie 
teaching  of  Mechanics  is  generally  too  broken,  and  until  last  year  it  seemed 
that  Physics  was  gradually  but  steadily  disappearing  from  the  Welsh  schools. 
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It  ia  Bcarcely  likely  to  take  the  place  which  it  now  occapies  in  English 
schools  until  the  University  of  Wales  recognises  it  in  the  Matriculation 
examination.  I  think  the  schools  would  readily  take  it  up  ;  in  fact  some 
of  thera  do  both  theoretical  and  practical  physica  (or  elementary  science)  in 
the  iuuior  classes,  then  drop  it  at  mstriculation  stage,  and  take  it  up  again 
for  nonours  papers.  The  instruction  in  Chemistry  and  Practical  Oheiuistry 
is  improving,  but  many  teacliera  still  treat  the  aulyect  in  a  disconnected 
and  scrappy  fashion,  and  introduce  formula  and  equations  at  too  early  a 
stage.  One  still  finds  air  aad  water  disposed  of  as  subjects  of  a  single 
lesson.  This  hutrv  is  due  to  the  practice,  which  still  prevails  in  certain 
schools,  of  deferring  science  subjects  until  they  are  required  for  some 
examination.  Last  year  I  examined  in  practical  chemistry  17  pupils  in 
one  school  for  the  Senior  Certificate.  (This  is  of  matriculation  standard  in 
the  theoretical  paper,  and  the  Central  Welsh  Hoard  requires  candidates 
to  pass  in  corresponding  practical  work.)  Kot  one  of  the  pupils  had  done 
any  theoretical  or  practical  themistiy  before  the  ije^nning  of  the  ye«r. 
Their  performance,  from  an  examination  point  of  view,  was  a  remEirKabii'. 
tostimony  to  the  teacher's  skill ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  wa.s 
bitterly  aisappointed  at  not  being  allowed  to  start  tlie  subject  lower  down 
in  the  school.  Few  of  the  school  laboratories  are  laree  enough  to  take 
the  junior  classes.  Hence  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  which  is  causeand  which 
effect.  But  one  regrets  both  the  smallness  of  the  laboratories  and  the 
custom  of  restricting  practical  work  to  the  upper  classes  or  to  selected 
pupils. 

>,  Let  us  now  turn  to  a  somewhat  more  optimistic  view  and  take  the 
report  submitted  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Tutton,  F.K.S.,  on  the  Oxford  district. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  in  the  purely  niral  counties  that  educational 

grogress  has  been  most  marked.  The  enlightened  action  of  the  County 
'ouncils  has  revivified  dozens  of  small  or  poorly  endowed  secondarj' 
schools,  has  provided  them  with  buildings,  appaj^tus,  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  has  in  some  ittstances  e^eii  founded  new  schools  in  places 
where  the  opportunities  for  higher  education  were  deficient.  Mr. 
Tutton  reports  as  follows  :— 

"The  district  under  my  charge  comprises  the  counties  of  Oxon,  Berks, 

Bucks,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Hereford.  During  the  two  years  previous 
to  October  190U,  when  the  changes  consequent  on  l^e  increase  of  the 
inspectorate  were  introduced,  I  bad  been  responsible  for  Oxon,  Qloucester, 
Wilts  and  Somerset.  Berks  and  Bucks  had  formed  port  of  my  district  up 
to  two  years  ago,  when  they  were  exchanged  for  Scwnerset  I  am  thus  able 
to  trace  the  progress  of  Science  and  Art  in  eight  counties, 

"The  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  v€»y  considwable  progress 
which  I  am  able  to  report  may  be  summarised  as  lollowa  :— 

"1.  The  i)rinciule  has  taken  firm  root  that  sound  work  In  a  well- 

auipped  day  secondary  school  is  the  best  basis  for  intelligent 
vanced  work  in  both  pure  and  applied  science  in  evening 
technical  schools. 

"i.  The  advantages  of  extending  modamiaed  secondary  teaching  to 
girls  as  well  as  boys  have  become  recognised,  and  the  number  of 
mixed  secondary  schools  has  increased. 

"  3,  A  marked  decrease  has  been  observed  in  the  anta^nism  formerly 
occurring  between  the  "modem"  and  "classical"  types  of 
secondary  schools,  and  there  is  a  tendency  towards  the  evolution 
of  a  more  idea!  intermediate  type  of  secondary  school  in  which 
neither  the  scientilic  nor  the  literary  teaching  shall  be  carried 
on  too  exclusively,  or  to  the  detriment  of  the  other. 

"4.  A  great  improvement  is  manifest  in  the  lar^r  technical  schools  in 
the  teachingof  advanced  science,  which  is  becoming  more  and 
more  marked  as  the  influence  of  modernised  secondary  school 
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teaching  becomes  felt,  in  supplying  pupils  having  elementary 
knowledge  adequate  to  take  advajit^e  of  such  advanced 
teaching. 

"Jj.  The  Clause  VII.  arrangement,  inadequate  aa  it  may  be,  has  given 
an  immense  impetus  to  science  and  art  and  technical  work,  by 
inspiring  the  County  wid  County  BMvush  Technical  Instruction 
Committees  adopting  it,  with  a  loftier  feeling  of  responsibility  for 
tlie  efficiency  of  secosdary  and  technical  teaching  in  their  areas. 
This  has  resulted  in  more  judicious  expenditure  of  the  whiskey 
money  in  providing  imiHx>ved  buildings,  closer  local  supervision, 
and  more  correlated  effort  to  supp^  the  general  and  more 
particularly  the  peculiar  needs  of  their  respective  areas. 

"  6.  The  great  improvement  in  secondary  school  teaching  which  has  now 
commenced  in  earnest  is  rapidly  producing  an  educateil  youth 
who  will  be  able  not  only  to  take  advantage  of  advanced  teaching 
in  pure  science,  but  who  will  be  able  to  proceed  intelligently  to 
the  study  of  technical  subjects,  such  as  electrical  engineering  and 
chemical  technology.  This  indicates  that  the  time  is  now  ripe 
for  the  extension  of  the  encouraging  hand  of  the  lioard  of 
Education  to  these  technical  subjects,  in  a  much  more  compre- 


hensive manner  than  has  been  possible  to  the  City  and  UuildM 
London,  who  have  so  long  filled  the  gap. 

"A  noteworthy  example  of  progress,  embodving  most  of  thecharacteristies  i},i,.i;i,iaj,aiii- 
enumer&ted,  is  afforded  by  the  county  of  Bucks.  When  I  last  had  the  ^iiire. 
honour  of  reportii^  concerning  this  county  a  eomewhat  unfortunat*  state  of 
iiiatt«ra  prevailed.  The  Technical  Instruction  Committee  adapted  the  plan 
of  dividing  the  whiskey  monev  among  three  sectional  committees,  each  of 
which  in  turn  afain  ifistributed  their  share  among  smaller  local  committees. 
The  result  was  that  there  was  no  central  guidance,  and  no  central  fiind  from 
which  buildings  grants,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  efficient  buildii^  for 
secondary  or  technical  schools  at  the  larger  centres,  could  be  allotted.  1  am 
pleased  to  be  able  now  to  report  that  the  Technical  Committee  of  this 
1-uunt^  have  recognised  the  wisdom  of  abolishing  this  system.  An  able 
organising  secretary,  who  bad  acquired  valuable  experience  in  the  excellently 
managed  county  of  Wiltshire,  nas  been  appointed,  and  with  his  aid  a 
.-tJieme  has  been  drawn  up,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  ban  been 
approved  by  the  County  Ccmncil,  which  should  at  once  raise  this  county  to 
high  educational  rank  among  our  agricultural  counties.  It  inchules  the 
provision  of  ten  efficient  modernised  secondary  schools,  having  chemical  and 
iihysical  laboratories,  science  lecture  rooms  and  workshops  some  (iruvided 
I>y  additions  to  the  existing  premises  of  endowed  schools,  and  eome  by  the 
erection  of  altogether  new  premises  ;  and  also  the  improvement  of  existing, 
or  the  provision  of  new  technical  schools  at  the  more  important  centres, 
Aylesbury,  Slough,  High  Wycombe  and  Wolverton.  Fortunately,  a  eon- 
.siderable  unexpended  balance  of  the  whiskey  money  is  available,  from 
which  building  granU  for  these  higlily  desirable  purposes  can  at  once  be 
allotted. 

"  The  ap[H«ciation  of  a  thorough  training  in  a  secondary  school,  as  a  Co-u|iurulliiii 
{ireliminary  to  advanced  scientific  and  technical  work,  has  led  in  niany  cases  of  wn-DtKlitry 
ni  this  district  to  such  close  co-operation  between  the  local  secondary  school  anj'  iw^iini- 
(ind  the  technical  school,  that  the  new  buildiTtgs  which  have  been  erected  *'*'  -'■'"'"''^ 
Ikavo  either  been  )Janned  to  accommodate  both,  (»*  the  two  buildings  have 
l>een  arranged  to  occupy  ai^acent  plots  of  land.    Instances  of  the  first  are 
the  new  Technical  and  Secondary  School  at  Cliipiwnham  and  the  Grauiniar 
jind  Techni'  al  School  at  Cirencester,  and  of  the  second  the  Gramniar  and 
Technical  School  at  Thame,  and  the  technical  .school  which  it  is  arranged 
^hall  lie  erected  at  Cheltenham  on  land  ai^oining  the  Grammaj  School. 
Indeed  much  of  my  time  has  been  occupied  in  assisting  iji  the  drawing 
up  of  plana  for  new  buihlings,  and  of  new  or  amended  schemes  for  endowed 
schools  to  admit    of   representation  on  the  governing  bodies  of  county 
<-ouncila,  and  also  to  admit  of  the  amalgamation  of  hitherto  separately 
existing  science  and  art  committees  with  endowed  school  governors.    It  is 
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of  intereat  in  this  regard  to  observe  that  owing  to  the  cloaer  nslations  now 
subeieting  between  the  Board  of  Education  ana  the  Endowed  Schools  Coni- 
miesionere,  these  new  or  amended  schemes  have  been  examined,  approved 
and  sealed  with  a  celerity  which  formerly  was  unattainable. 

"  Fully  to  record  the  progress  which  has  been  made  at  individusJ  centres 
in  the  eight  counties  of  which  I  have  intimate  knowledge  would  be  ba 
name  practically  every  centre  of  population  in  their  areas.  It  may,  however, 
be  concisely  expressed  in  the  statement  of  the  fact  that  since  my  appoint- 
ment six  years  a£o  there  have  been  erected  in  the  five  counties  of  Uxon, 
Berks,  Wilts,  Gloucester,  and  Somerset  alone  no  less  than  twelve  new 
combined  secondary  and  technical  schools,  twelve  other  new  technical 
schools,  and  ten  science  wings  at  endowed  schools,  making  a  total  of  thirty- 
two  entirely  new  and  efficient  institutions  for  science,  art,  and  technology. 
When  the  approved  plans  for  the  new  secondai^  and  technical  schools  in 
Bucks  are  carried  out,  and  also  the  new  buildings  being  oi-  about  to  be 
erected  at  Oxford,  Cheltenham,  and  Tewkesbury  are  completed,  the  sijt 
counties  enumerated  will  have  contributed  no  less  than  fitty  new  institu- 
tions, many  of  them  of  an  ambitious  character,  to  the  very  solid  progress 
made  in  this  country  in  secondary  and  technical  education  since  the  year 
1895. 

"That  the  secondary  education  afforded  by  these  schools  is  rapidly 
raising  ^e  educational  status  of  the  youth  of  the  district  admits  of  no 
shadow  of  doubt.  That  the  introduction  of  a  judicious  modicum  of  science 
into  the  older  and  more  classical  form  of  grfunmar  school  education  is  in- 
ducing a  keener  reasoning  power,  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
economic  problems  of  modem  life,  and  a  greater  titness  for  the  immediate 
plunge  into  the  busy  world  is  equally  incontestable.  The  only  danger,  in 
my  opinion,  and  as  a  man  of  science  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  this  without 
fear  of  being  misunderstood,  is  that  the  change  of  method  may  be  carried 
too  fVi  and  that  thereby  the  thoroughness  of  the  literary  studies  which 
are  so  essential  to  general  education,  before  specialisation  is  advisable 
may  be  endangered,  for  the  aharnened  intellect  can  only  make  proper  use 
of  the  solid  natural  facts  which  nave  been  aojuired  when  it  is  supported  by 
a  fundamental  and  adequate  general  education,  particularly  by  the  know- 
ledge of  French  and  Oerman,  which  place  the  brains  of  the  Continent  at 
its  disposal. 
^  "I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  a  general  improvement  in  the  mode  of 
teaching  experimental  science.  Contrary  to  what  wa-s  observed  six  years 
ago,  it  IS  now  very  rare  to  find  a  teacher  content  to  confine  himself  to  mere 
oral  teaching  unsupported  by  experiment,  and  it  is  truly  pleasing  to  find 
that  the  character  01  the  experiments  performed  is  fretiuentlyarelativelyhiBli 
one,  and  that  the  properly  fitted  lecture  table  is  spread  with  apparatus  of  tne 
kind  only  formerly  seen  in  University  Colleges.  Moreover,  the  influence  of 
the  advocates  of  the  heuristic  method  of  teaching  has  proved  to.be  so  far 
effective  that  the  general  attention  of  teachers  has  been  called  to  the 
educative  value  of  calling  forth  the  highest  thinking  and  experimenting 
powers  of  the  pupils,  and  although  it  appears  very  unlikely  that  the 
heuristic  method  pure  and  simple  will  ever  be  generally  adopted,  owing  to 
the  long  period  of^  time  which  it  demands  for  the  establishment  of  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  facts,  still  there  is  a  general  tendency  among  the 
best  teachera  to  adopt  a  method  which  may  be  truly  described  aa  «nbodying 
the  happy  mean  between  this  extreme  method  and  the  older  style  of 
lecturing. 

"I  have  further  to  report  that  there  has  always  been  the  closest  and 
liappieat  co-operation  between  the  Clause  VII.  authorities  in  this  district 
and  myself  as  representii^  the  Board.  The  Technical  Instruction  Com- 
iiiittees  of  the  counties  of  Oxon,  Wilts,  Somerset,  and  Bucks  are  proceeding 
steadily  along  the  admirable  tines  already  referred  to  in  this  and  my  pre- 
ceding report^  in  the  development  of  the  secondary  and  technical  schools  of 
their  respective  areas.  One  centre  after  another,  as  fast  aa  the  whiskey 
money  permits,  is  being  taken  up  and  made  efficient  by  the  provision  of 
laboratories  and  other  necessary  buildings  and  the  maintenance  of  efficient 
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science  and  cut  masten.  The  moat  urgent  requirement  in  the  geographic  Uxford. 
area  of  the  fltst-named  county  is  the  erection  of  a  new  technicaJ  scAool  in 
tbe  city  of  Oxford,  itself  a  county  borough  working  under  Clause  VII. 
Plaua  are  now  being  considered  which  provide  for  a  building  of  the  mora 
important  kind  demanded  by  the  premier  university  city,  and  there  is  eood 
ground  for  hoping  that  the  city  authorities  will  shortly  arrange  for  them 
to  be  effectively  carried  out.  In  the  county  borough  oi  Worcester,  whose  Wrtrcesiei 
Technicf^  Instruction  Committee  is  likewise  acting  under  Clause  VII., 
admirable  work  is  being  done  in  the  Victoria  Institute,  both  in  the  mixed 
day  secondary  school  and  the  evening  science,  art,  and  technical  classes, 
and  also  at  the  Gnimmar  School,  which  is  one  of  the  beat  Gquipi>ed  and 
managed  in  my  district.  The  county  borough  of  Gloucester  Technical  In-  Gloucester 
^truction  Committee  which  has  likewise  placed  itself  under  Clause  VIL, 
has  aj)  excellent  sign  of  progress  to  show  in  tlie  completion  of  the 
handsome  laboratories  of  the  School  of  Science  and  Art.  The  Technical  In- 
struction Committee  of  the  county  of  Gloucester  has  abo  at  length  com- 
menced the  more  serious  work  of  supplying  the  main  centres  of  population 
with  really  efficient  technical  initituteSj  which  was  foreshadowed  in  tlie 
last  report,  by  giving  liberal  aid  in  equipping  the  School  of  Science  and 
Art  at  Stroud,  whoee  new  laboratories  are  now  open.  The  Committee  is 
also  assisting  largely  in  the  erection  of  new  acienec  buildings  at  Cheltenham, 
ac^oining  the  grammar  school,  and  has  contributed  a  considerable  sum 
ton-ards  the  new  science  wing  recentlv  completed  at  Cirencester  Grammar 
8chooL  In  Wiltahi^e  the  event  of  tiie  year  has  been  the  opening  of  the  WiitiLiie. 
Technical  School  at  Chippenham,  which  houaes  under  one  roof^the  secondaiy 
school  and  numeroue  well-managed  science  and  art  classes,  formerly  held  in 
three  separate  parts  of  the  town  in  temporary  premises.  The  sense  of  the 
necessity  for  this  school  has  been  so  keenly  felt  locally  that  both  the  Urban 
and  the  Rural  District  Councils  have  afforded  financial  aid  towards  its 
erection. 

"  The  most  difficult  educational  problem  in  this  district  is  presented  in  the  Bristol. 
county  borough  of  Bristol  When  individual  in.stitutions  in  the  same  city 
are  so  ably  managed,  and  therefore  so  strong,  aa  are  sevend  of  those  in 
Bristol,  notably  the  Merchant  Venturers'  Technical  College,  and  the  higher 
grade  schools  of  the  Scho<J  Board,  a  strong  and  thoroughly  representative 
local  authority  is  clearly  necessary  to  guide  their  activity  in  the  direction  of 
maximum  utility  and  minimum  overlapping,  and  to  secure  a  proper 
distribution  of  the  relatively  large  excise  fund.  The  TechnicaJ  Instruction 
Committee  of  Bristol  hna  not  yet  seen  its  way  to  undertake  the  responsi- 
bilities of  Clause  VII.,  and  has  not  taken  the  lead  in  settling  the  dimculty 
which  is  open  to  it.  The  matter  has  of  course  been  complicated  by  the  delay 
in  deriding  the  legal  question  which  liaa  lieen  pending  between  the  London 
School  Board  and  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  temporary  expedient 
faaa,  however,  been  adopted  of  arranging  a  concordat  between  the  Merchant 
Venturers',  the  School  Boaid,  and  the  managers  of  the  School  of  Art,  in 
accordance  with  the  torms  of  which  overlapping  is  partly  avoided.  'Him 
arrangement,  however,  has  not  given  general  satisfaction,  and  can  at  best 
only  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  measure.  In  my  opinion,  no  stroDger 
instance  of  the  need  of  l^slation  on  the  subject  of  a  local  authority  tor 
seconi^y  education  coulabe  mentioned  than  that  of  Bristol. 

"  There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  lately  apparent  in  the  provision  Teclmical 
made  in  the  larger  technical  schooh  for  purely  technical  work.  Almost  iuRtitiites 
every  new  building  being  erected  for  this  purpose  is  arranged  to  contain  an 
electrical  engineering  laboratory,  fitted  witk  dynamo  and  gaa  or  other 
engine,  motor,  storage  cells,  gearing,  switch-board,  volt-  and  ara-meters. 
Provision  for  inatruction  in  the  principles  ol  pluT^binf^  metal -working, 
wood-carving,  bread -making,  cookery,  and,  in  the  West  of  England,  textile 
fabrication,  is  also  pretty  general.  Indeed,  it  can  be  foreseen  with  consider- 
able certitude  that  it  needs  but  the  encouragement  of  grants  from  the  Board 
of  Education  to  cause  a  very  important  development  of  purely  technical 
instruction.  Numerous  enquiries  have  been  addressed  to  me,  accompanied 
by  expressions  of  a  strong  wish  that  this  may  be  possible  in  the  near  future, 
by  the  authorities  of  technical  schools  in  this  district. 
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"  With  regard  to  the  importtint  question  of  mixed  eecondary  scbools,  my 

sxperience  hss  been  that  iq  caaes  where  separate  ^rU'  achools  and  boys' 
echoola,  each  having  their  own  honourable  tradition^  exist  in  the  aoioe 
town,  it  is  best  to  develtqi  th^n  sopaiotely  ;  but  that  when  no  }>rovifiion  for 
^Is  has  hitherto  existed,  the  experiment  of  introducing  the  mixed  element 
into  a  single  secondary  school  is  not  attended  to  any  appreciable  extent  with . 
the  evils  which  have  been  anticipated.  All  the  mixed  schools  in  this 
district  are  working  wdl,and  bothsexes  appear  to  have  profited  by  a«quiriRg 
wmtewfaat  of  the  better  qualities  of  the  other.  The  ^irit  of  emulation 
which  is  usually  visible  tends  also  to  greater  efficieocy. 

"  In  concluaion,  the  reception  which  the  new  mode  (tf  payment  baa  met 
with  in  the  district  may  be  referred  to.  The  consensus  o(  opinion  is  over- 
whelmingly favourable  to  the  change  front  payment  by  reeults  to  payioent 
on  attendance  modilied  by  efliciency,  as  tested  by  inspection.  But  tJie  new 
system  itself  is  considwed  to  be  an  improvement  «ily,  and  as  clearly 
indicating  the  way  to  a  still  more  ideal  method  of  payment  in  the  future 
partaking  somewhat  of  the  nature  c^  a  block  grant.  Suggestions  are  freely 
thrown  out  that  the  grant  might  very  safely  be  made  to  dei>eDd  on  the 
number  of  lesHOns  imparted  to  the  pupils  in  any  one  stage  of  a  subject,  with 
Home  provision  for  increased  grant  wheTi  the  class  exceeds  in  number  certain 
lixed  limits,  which  would  safeguard  the  interests  of  large  schoob.  For 
within  these  limits  it  is  clear  that  it  ctwts  as  much  to  jwovide  for  properly 
demonstrated  lectures  to  a  fe^v  pupils  as  to  a  largM'  class.  It  would  be 
erjually  easy  with  such  a  system  as  with  the  present  one,  to  modify  the 
amount  of  the  grant,,  within  ade<^uate  limits,  according  to  the  etRciency  of 
the  school  as  tested  by  freiiuent  in.ipection.  Such  a  3y»t«ra  would  recom- 
mend itself  to  my  mind,  especially  because  of  the  great  impetos  it  would 
ini[)art  to  the  teaching  of  the  advanced  and  particularly^  tJ)e  honours  stama 
of  the  science  subjects,  in  separate  adequately  etguipped  ctassee.  ifoT 
although  advanced  teaching  has  greatly  improved  since  separate  classee 
were  insisted  on,  good  honours  classea  are  rarely  found,  far  too  many 
apiilications  for  teaching  the  advanced  and  honours  stages  concurrently 
being  received.  The  reason  is  that  it  is  properly  so  difficult  to  obtain  a 
success  in  honours,  that  such  elates  are  apt  at  present  to  be  financial 
failures.  As  htmours  classes  are  very  e.\pensive  it  proi>erly  taught,  it  is 
arguable  that  they  ahould  be  highly  remunerateil  by  grant.  The  work  in 
honours  is  certainly  of  the  utmost  importance.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
encouragement  cA  it  will  most  amply  repay  the  State,  for  it  cannot  be  gain- 
said that  it  is  from  honours  students  in  their  subsequent  careare  that  notable 
achievements  Id  science  and  econ<anic8  are  to  be  expected," 

As  Mr.  J.  Parry  Laws,  like  Mr.  TutLon,  deals  principally  with  the 
relation  between  the  county  authorities  and  secondaiy  schools  and 
with  the  supply  by  technical  institutes.     I  add  hit,  report  hero. 

"  One  of  the  most  useful  directions  in  which  the  Omnty  Councils  have 
expended  their  funds  has  undoubtedly  been  in  the  aid  they  have  given  to 
the  ill-endowed  foundation  and  grammar  schools  within  their  districts. 
Their  timely  aid  has  caused  a  steady  improvement  towards  eSicitncy  where 
iu  many  instances,  owing  to  diminisJiing  revenue,  decreasing  efficiency  or 
extinction  would  otherwise  have  been  inevitable. 

"  The  effect  of  this  enlightened  policy  will  become  strikingly  manifest 
whenever  an  attempt  is  mode  to  oi^anise  the  secoiidar:^  education  of  the 
country  thoroughly.  In  this  special  direction  the  Cheshire  County  Council 
have  been  markedly  successful.  They  have  enabled  a  large  number  of  the 
secondary  schools  niateriallv  to  increase  their  intliience  by  giving  an  annua! 
subsidy,  oy  supplying  staff  lecturers  in  special  subjects,  by  their  system  trf 
scholarships,  and  oy  making  substantial  money  grants  towards  the  building 
and  equipment  of  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms. 

Every  endowed  school  for  boys  in  the  countj-,  which  comes  under  the 
inspection  of  this  Board  has  now  been  e(iuippBd,  owing  largely  to  the 
liberality  of  the  authorities,  with  excellent  chemical  laboratories  and 
lecture  rooms. 
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"The  (lecaulQiica  of  many  of  the  rural  gr&mtnar  schools  is  no  doubt  in 
hxga  measure  due  to  the  constantly  decreaainf;  area  from  which  they  can 
draw  their  pupils,  owing  to  the  greater  facilities  for  communication  which 
now  exist  with  important  towns  where  larger  and  bettor  equipped  schools 
are  available.  Some  of  the  most  efficient  of  the  rural  grammar  scLools,  even 
where  they  have  succeeded  in  attracting  almost  every  available  day  student 
within  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  are  still  far  from  fuU.  In  order, 
therefore,  further  to  increase  their  useful  purpose  a  proposal  is  under  con- 
sideration in  Cheshire  to  throw  some  of  these  schools  open  to  girls.  The 
experiment  appears  to  have  met  with  success  in  other  parte  of  the  country. 

"  Wltile  dealing  vith  secondary  schools  there  are  two  matters  which  call  Uuder- 
fietraently  for  amendment ;  1  rafer  to  the  general  understaffing  and  the  staffing  aid 
inadsqoate  salaries  paid  to  assistant  masters  in  tome  of  thesesehools.  These  "''"^v- 
defects  are  occasionally  met  with  in  their  moat  acute  form  in  some  of  the  P^y'K' 
larger  towns  ;  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  teachers,  who  after  being 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  day,  are  CMnpeJIed  to  teach  three,  or  even  five 
nights  a  week  in  addition,  in  order  to  obtain  a  suiGcient  competence.    Such 
a  state  of  thiiws  must  be  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  education,  and 
cannot  in  the  long  run  be  true  economy. 

"  With  regard  to  the  secondary  sebools  which  are  working  under  the  Sejioola  of 
Board's  regulations  as  Schools  of  Science,  gmat  advancement  has  taken  ^lence. 
place  in  the  method  and  character  of  the  science  teaching,  due  to  the  earnest 
thought  that  has  been  continually  given  to  the  subject ;  not  only  have 
excellant  and  prograsiiiva  courses  been  applied,  but  the  theoretical  and 
practical  work  liaa  been  most  carefully  corte]at«d  and  co-ordinated.  Uut 
while  BO  much  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  science  instruction, 
the  literary  side  of  these  schools  baa,  in  too  many  cases,  been  unduly 
neglected,  and  its  educational  value  partly  lost  sight  of,  for  while  there  is  a 
more  or  less  general  agreement  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted  in  the  teach- 
ing of  soence  there  anpears  to  be  a  great  difference  and  divergence  of 
opinion  upon  the  so-called  Hterarv  work.  Itisparhapanot  wrong  to  ascribe 
to  tJiia  somewhat  onennded  development  some  of  iJte  mistaken  piajildice 
which  is  (ound  to  exist  in  certain  secondary  schools  which  might  with 
great  and  permanent  advantage  to  themselves  adopt  the  Board  s  regula- 
tions. 

"  One  of  the  most  striking  features  both  in  my  late  and  present  district  Technical 
is  the  rapid  and  gratifying  progress  that  is  being  made  in  tne  provision  of  l^''ucation, 
suitable  and  well  appointed  technical  institutes,  and  the  eouaequent 
concentration  into  one  building,  specially  erected  and  equipped  for 
the  purpose,  of  many  isolated  classes  in  separate  subjects  which  in  too 
many  instances  were  ptevionsly  conducted  under  unfavourable  conditions 
both  as  r^ards  accommodation  and  equipment 

"  Within  the  last  eight«cn  months  four  new  ttechnical  institntea  have 
been  opeoed  in  the  Borou^s  of  Leek  and  Longton,  in  Noi-th  Staffordshire, 
and  in  Hyde  and  Macclealield,  in  Cheshire ;  otoers  are  in  course  of  erection, 
and  some  of  the  older  institutes,  now  too  small  for  tlieir  present  require- 
ments, are  to  be  enloi^ed. 

"  Among  the  many  advantages  that  result  from  these  changes  may  be 
mentioned  the  gradual  introduction  of  a  permanent  and  mom  highly 
qualified  staff  of  teachers,  of  better  and  sounder  methods  of  instruction, 
and  the  prsaseworthy  efforts  (-.hat  are  beinx  made  to  induce  students  to  take 
a  broader  view  of  their  studies. 

"  Not  only  in  the  larger  centres  but  throughout  the  whole  district  there 
is  a  general  and  well  marked  improvement  in  the  character  and  scope  of  the 
teaching  and  equipment.  One  of  the  chief  bars  to  the  more  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  work  is  undoubtedly  the  wont  of  preparatjon  of  many  of 
tJie  students  who  attend  these  classes,  and  to  find  a  remedy  for  this  is  both 
a  difficult  and  preestng  problem. 

"  A  large  number  of  students  have  not  received  any  education  beyond  the 
elementary  school,  and  as  a  long  period  fretiuently  elapBe.-)  between  their 
leaving  sobool  and  entering  these  classes  their  geneial  educ&titm  is  too  often 
very  defimert. 
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"  To  rectify  this  many  of  the  more  eulightened  Committeea  have  drawn 
np  suzgeated  CDm-aea  of  aystematic  study  extending  over  a  number  of  years, 
auitedto  the  need  of  the  various  ciasaee  of  students  with  whom  they  have 
to  deal,  and  in  some  instances  they  hare  provided  preparatorv  classes. 
Their  enorta  so  far  have  not  met  witb  the  success  they  deserve.  The  cause 
ofitbis  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  attendance  of  a  student  at  these  evening 
classes  is  nearly  always  a  voluntary  ooe  and  the  students  in  question  are 
freo  to  choose  their  subjects  of  study,  and  do  so  with  a  view  to  their  immediate 
and  tangible  benefit  in  daily  work  rather  than  with  a  view  to  their  relative 
educational  value.  Any  remedy  that  will  tend  to  improve  these  conditions 
is  therefore  worthy  of  the  fullest  consideration.  What  appears  to  be 
urqeatlv  needed  is  a  means  of  bridging  over  the  period  betneea  the  elemen- 
tary Bcnool  and  the  evening  technicid  classes,  so  that  students  when  they 
enter  the  latter  may  be  sufficiently  prepared  fully  to  profit  by  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  to  Uiem. 

"  No  doubt  some  marked  improvement  in  this  direction  will  be  brought 
about  in  the  near  future  through  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cheaper  and 
efficient  secondary  schools  and  also  by  the  rapid  multiplication  of  schools  of 
science  throughout  the  couutry,  but  there  wifl  still  be  a  fairlv  large  percent- 
al of  students  who  will  remain  unaiFected,  and  it  is  for  tuese  that  some 
further  provision  is  necessary.  Whether  the  present  system  of  volwntarp 
evening  continuation  schools  will  ever  be  able  to  611  this  gap  and  supply  the 
want  is  a  very  doubtful  point. 

"Possibly  some  iinpetHs  toight  be  given  to  the  development  of  more 
aystematic  study  among  evening  students  if  specif  certificates  and  awards 
for  certain  approved  courses  of  mstruction  extending  over  a  period  of  years 
were  granted,  and  if  Committees  wch%  specially  assisted  to  piovide  such 
coursee." 

Mr.  Fletcher's  district  covers  the  important  centres  of  the  Black 
Country  and  the  Potteries,  and  I  would  especially  direct  attention  to 
bis  remarks  on  the  teachitiK  of  technology  ia  evening  classea. 

Mr.  Fletcher  reports  as  follows : — 

"  This  district,  as  at  jireseiit  constituted,  consists  of  the  counties  of 
Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,  and  Shropshire,    As  a  result  of  the  rearrange- 
ments   Worcestershire  nad  Herefordshire  have    been   taken    away,  and 
Shropshire  and  North  Staffordshire  added  to  the  district. 
At  present  I  have  under  inspection  :— 

"  9  Schools  of  Science  (Day). 

"  37  Science  Schools.    The  provision  of  laboratories  for  the 

practical  teaching  of  science  being  taken  as  a  basis  of 

distinction. 
"  59  Sciencfe  aiid  Art   Classes    (including    2    Pupil-Teacher 

centres). 
"  2  Training  Colleges, 

"  School t  of  Scinux. — The  efficiency  of  these  schools  continues  to  increase, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  standard  of  the  work  done  is  steadily 
rising.  In  the  case  of  the  Bablake  School  at  Coventry,  a  high  percenter 
of  students  are  retained  for  the  advanced  course,  and  a  good  number  remain 
for  a  fourth  year.  The  Governors,  acting  on  my  recommendation,  have 
just  equipped  an  advanced  physical  laboratory,  and  have  installed  a 
small  eJectncal  plant  for  the  use  ci  these  students.  The 'Geor^  Dixon  ' 
School  at  Birmingham,  so  long  held  in  unsuitable  buildings  in  Bridge 
Street,  has  now  been  transferred  to  Oozels  Street,  where  Board  School 
buildings  have  (aa  far. as  may  be)  been  adapted  to  the  needs  of  asehool  of 
science.    The  arrangement  is  tar  from  perfect,  but  an  excellent  elementary 

{ihysicaJ  laboratory  has  been  equipped,  and  the  conditions  are  much  more 
avourable  than  heretofore. 

"At  Leek  (Staffs.)  a  school  of  science  has  been  started  under  ve  y 
favourable  auspices  in  connection  with  the  Nicholson  Institute.  The 
population  of  Leek  is  about  16,000.  There  are  already  over  100  day  scholars. 
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of  whom  about  35  are  in  the  school  of  science.    The  school  provides  for 
the  educatiou  of  both  boys  and  girls. 

"At  Longton  (Staffs.)— population  35,000  -the  Endowed  School  haa  Longton. 
been  taken  over  by  the  Town  Council,  and  this  body,  under  a  scheme 
approved  by  the  Charity  Commission,  has  applied  to  the  Board  for  recogni- 
tion as  a  school  of  sciance.  The  High  School  (formerlv  called  the  Endowed 
School)  has  no  chemical  laboratory,  nut  it  is  propueed  that  chemistry  shall 
be  taught  at  the  Sutherland  Institute,  which  is  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
school,  and  is  under  the  same  administration.  The  latter  institution  was 
fonually  opened  in  November,  181^,  and  ia  mainly  employed  for  evening 
work  in  science,  art,  and  tachnoiogy.  The  building,  which  cost  over 
£12,000,  possesses  chemical  and  metallurgical  laboratories,  the  latter  being 
efjuipped  for  instruction  in  pottery  manufacture, 

"At  Warwick  the  Boys'  Middle  School  baa,  under  a  scheme  approved  by  Warwick. 
the  Charity  Commission,  provided  additional  accommodation.  Aided  by 
the  Warwickabire  County  Council,  important  additions  have  been  made, 
including  art  rooms,  chemical  and  physical  laboratories,  a  workshop  for 
manual  instruction,  ete.  These  rooms  will  be  employed  for  evening  classes 
in  science  and  art,  the  present  building  in  Swan  Street  being  quite 
iaadenjuate.  It  ia  proposed  also  to  apply  for  recognition  as  a  day  school 
of  science.  Whitchurch  Grammar  School,  and  several  other  secondary 
schools  in  the  district,  will  also  probably  apply  for  recognition  under  this 
scheme.  It  is  coming;  to  be  recognised  that  the  School  of  Science  course 
affords  a  sound  curriculum  for  the  modern  side  of  secondary  schools. 
Instruction  in  manual  work  has  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  some  schools. 
This,  however,  is  not  because  any  exception  ia  taken  to  manual  work  as  an 
dement  in  education,  but  because  of  the  nature  of  the  examinations  for 
which  secondary  schools  from  one  consideration  or  other  prepare  their  pupils. 
Another  and  greater  difhculCy — the  want  of  adequate  accommodation  for 
the  practical  teaching  of  chemistry  and  physics — is  being  overcome,  in  some 
cases  by  the  schools  alone,  in  others  bv  the  financial  aid  afforded  by  countv 
councils.  The  County  Council  of  Warwickshire  has  lately  made  such 
building  and  equipment  grants  to  a  number  of  grammar  schools  as  will  do 
much  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  science  teaching  in  them. 

"  I  should  like  to  be  permitted  to  make  one  remark  respecting  the 
teaching  in  schools  of  science.  There  is  some  danger  of  students  in  the 
advanced  course  being  over-tau^hl .  One  occasionally  notices  an  absence  of 
self-reliance  and  initiative  on  the  part  of  such  students.  It  ia  easy  to  do 
too  much  for  them.  Place  such  a  student  before  a  previously-arranged  set 
of  physical  appiaratus  and  say  *  use  that,'  and  he  will,  in  a  more  or  less 
automatic  manner,  obtain  soma  sort  of  result.  Give  him  a  practical  problem 
of  the  same  order  and  he  remains  helplessly  inert.  It  would  be  well  if  a 
portion  of  the  year's  work,  at  all  events,  should  conaiat  of  problems^more 
or  less  of  the  nature  of  simple  research,  in  which  the  student  should  have  to 
think  out  and  determine  his  method,  and  [wrsonally  lit  up  and  arrange  the 
apparatns  required.  Something  in  tbe  nature  of  the  scheme  of  'pro- 
jel»,'  followed  in  the  Scale  det  Artt  tt  Jfanv/actwet  at  Paris,  is  needed. 

".Sciejice  and  Art  Schoolt  and  Cla»»e».-~i  hafl  occasion,  in  a  previous  Science  anJ 
report,  to  refer  to  inadequacy  of  accommodation  in  certain  towna.    I  aw  ^."^  '""I'uc- 
pleased  to  report  that  in  several  instances  this  defect  is  being,  or  has  been,  *'""'' 
remedied.    At  Oldbury  a  new  technical  school  —so  much  needed— has  been 
erected.     At  I^eamington  a  new  science  and  art  school  is  in  course  of 
erection.      Sraetliwick  baa  decided  to  supply  the  pressing    need  for   a 
technical  school.     At  Rhrewslmry.  science  and  art  instruction,  so  long 
carried  on  under  most  unfavouraole  conditions,  has  been  improved  by 
modifying  and  adapting  an  existing  building.    The  alterations  are  not  yet 
complete. 

"  The  County  Technical  School  at  Stafford  is  undergoing  some  alteration 
and  a  naw  physical  laboratory  is  being  equipped. 

"  Wem  Grammar  School  has  carried  out  eirtensions,  including  the  pro- 
vision of  chemical    laboratory  and  science    lecture    room.      Whitchnrsb 
Grammar  <School  has  also  built  small  chemical  and  physical  laboratoiies. 
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"  Beneficial  changes  are  being  made  at  Newport  Grammar  School  in- 
cluding the  proviaibn  of  chemical  and  physical  laboiabories.  These 
improvements  have,  in  genera^  been  assisted  by  grants  from  the  county 
Gouncils.  In  the  BinninKham  Technical  Scjiool  an  engineeiing  department 
haa  been  organised,  and  an  excellent  mechanical  laboratory  equipped. 
Much  remains  to  be  done,  and  it  is  proposed  to  equip  an  en^ne- testing 
room.  The  syllabus  of  practical  mathematics  has  b«en  adopted  here  wi^ 
very  succesaful  results. 

It  will  be  seen  that  considerable  progress  is  beins  made,  biit  much 
remuns  to  be  done.  The  equipment  <x  much  needed  physical  labwatories 
is  proceeding  and  the  work  done  in  them  is  generally  on  right  lines.  The 
teaching  of  elementary  theor^cal  phyMca  is,  however,  weak  in  evening 
schools  and  classes,  and  it  is  said  tiiat  this  is  due  in  some  measure  to  the 
syllabus.  Many  classes  would,  in  my  opinion,  benefit  by  going  Uirough  a 
syllabiis  of  general  elementary  physicti  before  taking  the  advanced  course  <^ 
any  branch  trf  that  subject. 

^cal*  Technological  InatrTiction,—A  large  number  of  classes  in  technology  are 

Ii^lruction  subsidised  by  county  councils.  The  syllabuses  of  the  City  and  GuDds  oi 
London  Institute  are  usually  followed,  and  much  useful  work  is  dtM]&  At 
the  same  time  several  obvious  aiid  radical  d^ects  exist.  Technological 
students  in  general  desire  only  to  att^id  the  particular  class  dealing  with 
their  own  industi^.  Now  the  best  technology  teachto^  are  usually  those 
actually  engaged  m  the  industry,  yet  these  same  t«acher8  are  oft«n  wanting 
in  scientific  method  and  in  that  knowledge  of  science  and  art  which  alone 
affords  a  sound  foundation  for  technical  instruction.  Some  inducement  is 
held  out  by  the  granting  c^  fidl  technological  certificates  by  the  City 
and  Guilds  Institute  which  involve  c^l^in  qualifying  subjects  in  science 
and  art  but  the  inducemoit  requires  some  strengthening.  Students  of 
technology  should  all  receive  concurrent  «  preliminary  instruction  in 
general  principles  of  science.  There  is  sMnething  to  be  said  for  t±te  attitude 
of  these  students,  for  in  many  cases,  they  fail  to  perceive  the  bearing  of  the 
science  classes  on  their  work— and  the  student  of  tocbnc^ogy  is  nothing  if 
not  practical.  It  seems  desirable,  as  far  as  may  be,  within  sound  educa- 
tional limits,  that  the  teaching  should  be  practical  rather  than  academical, 
and  illustrations  might  more  frequently  be  drawn  from  industrial  sources. 
The  teaching  would  gain  mther  than  lose  by  this. 

"  It  is  desirable  also  that  closer  relaticmship  should  exist  between  science, 
art  and  technological  teaching.  In  general,  a  great  gulf  is  set  between 
them.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  in  regard  to  applied  art,  science  plays  an 
important  part^ndeed  they  are  mutually  helpful. 

"  In  ccHiclusimi  I  may  remark  that  much  educational  activity  exists  in 
the  district.  In  Staffordshire  especially  great  progress  is.bdng  made.  An 
influential  council  for  promoting  higher  education  in  the  potteiy  towns  has 
been  form>Hl  and  it  is  proposed  to  establish  an  institution  fca*  higher  educa- 
tion which,  it  is  hojied.  may  meet  the  need  for  a  training  college  for 
teachers  as  well  as  i<rovine  for  higher  science  and  technical  training,  and 
for  university  extension  woit.    A  site  has  already  been  secured." 

Mr.  Edwards'     The  four  South-Westem  counties  irf  England  have  lately  been  placed 
Kejiort.  in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  B.  D.  Edwards.     Cornwall  is  almost  the  only 

centre  where  instruotion  in  metalliferous  mining  and  allied  branches 
of  applied  science  can  be  ohttuned.  Devonshire  till  the  present- 
session  has  had  comparatively  few  of  the  secondary  schools  formally 
connected  with  the  Board,  while  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Dorset 
almost  aJl  the  secondary  schools  are  thus  conaected.  In  Someraet  tbe 
newly  opened  school  of  Blackford  is  an  example  of  an  unusual  type  of 
education  with  which  we  shall  hope  to  be  able  to  deal  fully  on  a  future 
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Mr.  Edwards  reports  as  follows : — 

"An  acquaintance  of  only  five  months  with  my  present  district  and  the 
short  time  placed  at  my  disposal  for  writing  a  report,  do  not  justify  mv 
doing  more  than  giving  a  general  review  of  the  odncational  facilities  wbica 
come  within  my  ken,  and  touching  on  one  or  two  special  points  connected 
with  the  work. 

"  The  counties  composing  the  district  are  CornwaU,  Devooahire,  Dorset, 
and  Somenet.  All  four  of  these  have  come  under  Clause  VII.  of  the 
Directory,  the  Tediuioal  Education  Committees  of  the  County  Councils 
thus  becoming  responsible  for  the  science  and  art  teaching.  The  County 
Councils  seem  fully  alive  to  the  needs  of  their  respective  counties  and  so 
far  as  they  are  able,  under  existing  circumstances,  are  doing  what  they  cEui 
to  bring  about  imiirovements  and  changes. 

"  Corttwo//.— There  is  one  school  of  science,  lield  at  the  Technical  School  Cornwall 
at  Truro.  This  is  quite  a  new  departure  and  a  promit^iag  start  has  been 
made.  Some  10  t«;hnicat  schoou  and  iostitutee  fairly  well  distributed 
over  the  counter  provide  instruction  in  various  subjects — chiefly  in 
agriculture,  mining,  metallurgy,  and  chemistry.  Those  at  Penzance  and 
Camborne  attract  students  from  other  parts  of  the  country  besides  supply- 
ins  local  needs.  It  appears  to  be  somewhat  unnecessary  for  the  Technical 
Scnools  at  Camborne  and  Itedruth  both  to  be  doing  practically  the  same 
work  and  thus  probably  running  to  a  certain  extent  in  competition  witJi 
one  another.  I  would  aug^t  that  one  or  other  of  liiese  should  take  up 
more  especially  the  mechanical  and  engineering  side  of  mining.  Evening 
classes,  and  in  a  few  cases  day  clanRes  also,  arc  held  in  some  £fi  elementary 
Bchooln  in  the  conntry  districts.  It  is  a  question  whether  some  of  these 
are  doing  much  good  or  are  only  wasting  money. 

Secondary  education  appears  to  be  supplied  almost  tUtoeether  by  private 
schools.  Endowed  and  grammar  schools  are  conspicuous  dv  their  absence 
and  to  anyone  acquunted  with  educational  matters  in  the  Midlands,  this  Js 
a  most  striking  fact  Under  present  circumfltances  none  of  these  schools 
can  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Board  of  Edui-ation,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
tliat  many  of  thcnt  would  be  willing  to  undergo  inspection  and  to  earn 
grants,  if  the  reguJations  allowed  it.  At  present  the  only  way  out  of  the 
ditficulty  is  for  auch  schools  to  be  turned  into  companies,  the  shareholders 
agreeing  to  take  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  on  their  capitaL  This  is  not 
always  feasible  now,  and  under  the  imw  C<mipaniee  Amendment  Act  will 
probably  be  atill  more  difficult. 

"  Z)«iott»A(«.— There  are  now  Schools  of  {Science  at  Kingsbridge  and  Devonnhlre. 
Totnes  Grammar  8chools,  at  Weet  Buckland  County  ScIhkiI  and  at 
Plymouth.  The  lest  is  carried  on  partly  in  the  technical  school  and  partly 
in  the  Itegent  Street  Higher  Grade  Board  School,  ui  arrangement  which 
appears  to  ce  working  satisfactorily.  There  are  also  large  technical  schools 
at  Exeter,  Devonport  and  Plymouth,  and  some  half-dozen  similar  institu- 
tiona  giving  instruction  of  much  the  same  sort  in  various  parts  of  th 
county.  Besides  these,  evening  and  day  classes  are  held  in  several 
grammar  and  elementary  schools.  As  in  Cornwall  much  of  the  secondary 
education  is  supplied  by  private  scboola,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  as 
there  is  a  fair  aumbu'  of  endowed  grammar  schools. 

"  Dortet.— The  Grammar  Schools  at  Wimbome  Dorchester,  Gillingham,  Dorset 
Shaftesbury  and  Foster's  Endowed  School  at  Sherborne  are  all  Schools 
of  Science.  The  buildings  and  equipment  vary  a  good  deal  in  the  standard 
of  suitabilitv,  but  on  the  whole  the  class-room  and  lalioratory  accommo- 
dation may  he  considered  fairly  satisfactory.  Day  classes  are  held  at  two 
other  secondary  schools,  Qeaminster  and  Blandford,  and  evening  classes  at 
four  technical  institutee,  two  grammar  achoola  and  two  elementary  schools. 


Closaes  either  in  the  day  or  evening  are  held  at  four  technical  institutes. 
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CoDcluHioD.  In  concluding  this  survey  of  the  work  of  my  diviaioii  it  is  evident 
that  some  at  least  of  the  problemB  connected  with  secondary  and 
technical  education  are  in  proceea  of  solution,  but  it  is  only  by 
comparing  the  present  with  the  past  that  the  full  nature  of  these 
changes  can  be  properly  appreciated.  My  colleagues  have  dealt  very 
generally  with  the  queation  of  buitdings.  Let  me  add  for  comparison 
some  facts  gleaned  from  my  own  cooaty  of  Kent.  In  the  year  1880 
there  were  in  that  county  31  centres  of  science  and  art  instruction 
distributed  among  22  towns  and  villages. 

Sixteen  of  these  centres  were  elementary  schoold,  five  were  Chiirdi 
or  Mechanics  Institutes,  two  were  described  as  Public  Halls,  one  as  a 
Museum,  another  a  Town  Hall ;  while  one  private  school,  three 
secondary  schools  and  one  disused  market  house  all  but  complete  the 
list.  In  only  one  case  was  the  science  and  art  instruction  given  in  a 
building  specially  erected  for  the  purpose. 

Twenty  years  iHter  we  find  that  no  less  than  twelve  of  the  larger 
towns  have  built  or  are  building  special  technical  schools  or  institutes, 
and  are  supporting  out  of  public  funds  the  educational  work  carried  (m 
in  them.  Of  the  secondary  schools  there  are  now  14  under  the 
inspection  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  all  or  part  of  their  educational 
work,  and  irhile  the  total  number  of  centres  of  inetructicHi  shows  liule 
variation  after  the  lapse  of  two  decades  the  character  ol  that  instruction 
has  materially  improved.  In  Kent  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
one  cannot  fail  to  be  conscious  that  the  problems  of  secondary  education 
are  at  once  the  most  pressing  and  the  most  complicated.  The  pro- 
vision of  schools  in  thicldy  populated  centres,  the  supply  of  adequate 
funds,  the  proper  payment  of  t-eachera  and  the  relative  importance  of 
the  numerous  subjects  each  of  which  claims  a  place  on  the  school's  time- 
table are  all  questions  demanding  speedy  and  satisfactory  answers. 
I  can  only  hope  that  any  legislative  assistance  or  guidance  from  some 
central  authority  will  neither  prevent  the  trial  of  new  educational 
experiments  nor  debar  enterprising  or  enthusiastic  teachers  from 
developing  within  reasonable  limits  Ihoir  own  ideas  of  subject  and 
method. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  etc., 

ChAS.  a.  BUCKHA.STER. 


To  the  President 

of  the  Board  of  Edveation. 
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Genrkal  Report  /or  the  Year  1900  hy  Dr.  H.  H.  Hoffbrt,  otw  of 
His  Majesiy'i  Chitf  Intpfdors  of  Sckools,  on  the  SOUTHERN  and 
Eastern  Divisions  of  England. 


Wy  Lord  Duke, 

In  presenting  my  report  for  the  year  1900,  a  few  words  of  preface 
appear  to  be  desirable  on  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  during 
the  year  in  consequence  of  the  nicrease  in  the  Inspectorate  and  the 
rearrangement  of  the  Inapectora'  districts. 

As  a  result  of  these  changes  the  division  of  which  I  have  charge  has 
been  considerably  altered,  and  now  includes  the  following  tour  In- 
spoctore'  districts,  in  addition  to  a  section  of  London  for  which  I  am 
myself,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Westaway,  more  directly  re- 
sponsible : — 

1.  Surrey,  Sussex,  Hants,  and  Wilts,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Swain 
assisted  by  Mr.  Parkinson. 

2.  Middlesex,  Essex,  Suffolk,  Hertford,  and  Bedford,  in  charge  of 
Dr.  Ball,  aesistoi  by  Mr.  Guest. 

3.  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  and  Nottingham,  in 
charge  of  Dr.  S.  F.  Dufton,  assisted  by  Mr.  Brill. 

4.  Derby,  Leicester,  Nonliampton,  and  Rutland,  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Wager,  assisted  by  Dr.  Leicester. 

Since  this  rearrangement  was  effected  there  has  not  been  sufficient 
time  for  the  Inapectora  to  enter  fully  into  touch  with  the  various 
centres  of  educational  activity  in  their  new  districts.  Nevertheless, 
the  reports  which  I  have  received,  and  from  which  I  have  freely  quoted 
in  the  following  pages,  give  many  interesting  details  of  the  progress 
which  is  being  made  in  the  division,  more  esijecially  in  the  develop- 
ment of  secondary  schools,  as  a  result  of  the  increased  attention  which 
is  being  paid  to  secondary  education  by  the  various  local  authorities. 

Schools  of  Seutttce. — Eleven  schools  have  been  newly  recognised  as  Schools  of 
schools  of  science  during  the  year,  bringing  up  the  number  in  the  sci*"**- 
division  to  72. 

The  Grammar  School  at  Sedgebrook,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  Lincola- 
ray  last  report,  has  now  entered  into  use  of  its  new  science  buildings  shire, 
provided  by  the  County  Council  for  the  Kesteven  division  of  Lincoln- 
shire, and  has  thus  become  eligible  for  acceptance  as  a  school  of 

The  Technical  Education  Committee  of  the  Cambridgeshire  County  CambrkiKc- 
Council  has  started  a  school  of  science  in  the  Technical  Institute  at  Hhire. 
Cambridge,  which  is  intended  to  be  specially  arranged  for  the  needs  of 
the  surrounding  rural  districts.  Some  difficulty  has  arisen  regarding 
possible  competition  between  this  school  and  the  Perse  School,  which  is 
quite  close  to  it ;  but  the  aims  of  these  schools  are  essentially  different, 
nd  there  should  be  no  interference  of  one  with  the  other. 
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In  London  a  school  of  science  has  been  formed  aa  a  da;  department 
of  the  Woolwich  Polytechnic.  The  Roaii  School  for  Boys  at  Green- 
wich has  ac<iuired  very  good  accommodation  for  science  instruction 
and  hids  fair  to  become  a  very  efficient  school  of  science.  The  Addey 
and  Stanhope  School  at  Dcptford  boe  entered  into  full  use  of  its  new 
buildings  and  should  go  on  increasing  in  efficiency  and  usefulness. 

Dr.  Ball  reports  :-- 

"  In  Middlejei  special  attention  is  being  paid  by  the  Technical  0>m- 
mittee  to  the  question  of  secondary  education,  and  the  iarger  schools  are 
being  rapidly  developed.  At  the  Tottenham  Polytechnic,  which  receives  a 
large  grant  fnjm  the  County  Council,  a  school  of  science  has  been 
established.  This  begins  with  between  TO  and  80  pupils,  and  gives 
evidence  of  a  probably  successful  future. 

"  In  ISedfordahire  there  is  as  yet  no  school  of  science.  The  establish- 
ment of  ojiB  at  Luton  would  be  very  desirable.  The  provision  of  such  a 
school  in  another  part  of  the  county  ia  under  consideration. 

At  Hertford  Grammar  School  new  laboratoriea  have  been  erect«d  with 
the  aasistancB  of  the  County  Council  Technical  Education  Committee. 

In  Suffolk  a  school  of  science  has  lecently  been  commenced  at  Loweetoft. 

Mr.  Wager  repoits  : — 

"  In  Derbyshire  the  new  builJinm  at  tlie  Chesterfield  Orammar  School, 
which  have  just  been  comiileted,  acord  ample  accommodation  both  for  the 
Day  School  of  Science  and  for  the  Evening  Clares,  which  are  now  taken 
there  instead  of  at  the  Memorial  Hail.  The  additions  which  have  been 
made  include  chemical  and  physical  laboratorios,  workshop,  art  rooms, 
fcymnasium  and  class  room^.  The  laboratories  are  well  equipped  for 
instruction  both  in  science  and  technical  subjects, 

"  At  the  Staveley  Grammar  School  new  buildings  have  been  erected, 

•  which  include  well  equipped  chemir-al  and  physical  laboratories,  lecture 

room  and  class  rooms,  and  a  cookeiy  room.    The  school  ia  conducted  as  a 

dual  school  for  boys  and  girts,  ana  appears  to  be  doing  very  satisfactory 

work. 

"  There  are  now  nine  schools  of  science  in  the  county,  including  the 
Derby  School  in  the  town  of  Derby.  The  Grammar  School  at  Wirksworth 
is  being  conducted  as  a  rural  school  of  science,  and  appears  to  be  auccewful. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  Ashbourne  Grammar  School  should  be 
oonveited  into  a  rural  school  of  science,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  this 
were  done  it  would  do  much  to  improve  tlie  school. 

"  In  Leicestershire  there  are  six  schools  of  science,  including  two  in  the 
town  of  Leicester.    All  these  schools  are  equipped  with  laboratories  for 

gractical  work  in  chemistry  and  ptysica,  and  two  of  them — the  Wyggeston 
chool,  Leicester,  and  the  Grammar  School  at  Abhby-de-la-Zouch~ -have 
small  laboratories  for  biological  work. 

"  There  are  no  schools  of  science  in  Northamptonshire.  The  principal 
institutions  working  under  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  are 
the  Northampton  and  County  Modem  School  and  ihe  Welliagborougb 
Technical  In.stitute.  The  County  School  includes  a  day  school  for  boys 
and  evening  classes  in  science  and  art  and  technical  suojects.  The  day 
school  practically  takes  the  position  of  a  school  of  science,  but  the 
laboratory  accommodation  is  not  yet  sufficiently  good  to  allow  it  to  be 
recognised  as  such.  It  is  hoped  that  in  a  few  years  new  buildings  may  be 
erected  which  will  include  proper  accommodation  for  practical  work  in 
physics  and  chemistry  sufficient  for  the  school  of  science  curriculum," 

Mr.  Swain  reports  : — 

"  The  new  county  school  at  Sutton  has  made  a  good  start.  The  number 
of  students  has  been  rapidly  increasing  throughout  the  year.    In  this,  as 
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in  other  cases  where  the  building  is  intended  to  serve  the  dual  purpose  of 
a  day  school  and  an  evening  institute,  the  accommodatioQ  for  day  students 
has  Seen  apparently  too  much  subordinated  to  the  exij;encies  of  evenins 
iastraction  tor  adults.  It  ia  doubtless  an  expensive  undertaking  to  furnish 
and  equip  a  building  which  shall  equally  well  answer  for  both  purposes. 

"Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  town  of  Chippenham  witnessed  the  Q|,ippenham. 
formal  opening  of  its  new  secondary  county  school  for  girls  and  boys. 
Much  public  spirit  boa  been  shown  in  the  effort  to  defray  tho  cost  of  the 
buildinir.  In  addition  to  an  Urban  District  Rate,  the  Rural  District  has 
imposed  upon  itself  a  small  rate  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act.  This 
is  noteworthy  as  being  one  of  the  (irst  instances,  if  not  the  first,  in  which 
a  rural  district  has  so  acted.  The  building  ia  one  of  which  the  subscribers 
may  be  Justly  proud,  and  its  close  proximity  to  the  railway  station, 
ec^pecial!^  when  the  tnun  service  is  improved,  will  help  to  widen  the  area 
from  which  scholars  will  be  drawn.  Farmers  and  others  in  the  surrounding 
rural  district  are  congratulating  themselves  on  the  facilities  which  now 
exist  for  securing  a  secondary  edocation  for  their  children  at  an  eitremely 
moderate  cost.  This  school  is  being  arranged  under  the  scheme  for  schools 
of  science,  under  which,  with  a  maintanance  of  a  proper  balance  between 
literary,  scientific,  and  artistic  studies,  this  school  should  prove  an 
incalculable  boon  to  the  neighbourhood. 

"  At  Trowbridge  the  buildings  of  tho  secondary  county  school  are  rapidly  Trowbriilj^. 
approaching  completion.  The  present  arrangements  ior  cheap  public 
secondary  education  in  this  town  are  very  inconvenient  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  erection  of  these  schools  at  Trowbridge  and  Chippenham  is  appa- 
rently providing  a  stimulus  to  other  parta  of  the  county,  and  the  question 
of  furUier  provision  of  a  like  nature  at  other  centres  is  under  discussion. 

"  The  secondary  school  in  the  technical  school  at  Sv^-indon  is  in  a  very  g^^ilon. 
thriving  state. 

"The  new  Borough  High  School  for  Boys  at  Bournemouth  is  now  open.  Boume- 
A  good  b^nnine  has  been  mode  with  some  sixt^  students.    It  ia  to  be  mouth, 
organised  as  a  school  of  science,  and  for  this  the  bmldings  are  In  every  way 
fitt«d. 

"The  small  Grammar  School  at  Alresford  has  been  reorganised  as  a  dual  Alresford. 
school,  and  is  being  affiliated  to  the  Board  of  Education  under  the  school 
of  science  scheme.  The  complete  transformation  from  the  depleted 
numbers  and  low  attainments  of  recent  years  is  entirely  due  to  the 
vigorous  administration  of  the  able  secretly  of  the  Technical  Instruction 
Committee  of  the  Hants  County  Council. 

"  The  Andover  Grammar  School  is  being  fitted  with  a  new  phy»cs  Andover. 
laboratory  with  a  view  to  its  full  affiliation  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

"  At  Portsmouth  the  Grammar  School  has  been  furnished  with  new  Porta- 
physical  and  chemical  laboratorias  and  a  commodious  lecture  room.  These  moutli. 
were  formally  opened  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  towards  the  close  of  the  '  - 

year.    The  school  is  now  working  with  a  large  school  of  science  section. 

"  At  Kingston  throughout  the  year  alterations  and  additions  fiave  been  in  Kingston, 
progress  at  the  Tiffin's  Boys'  School.     These  are  now  completed,  and  the 
school  is  working  aa  a  school  (f  science.     The  girls  were  removed  to  their 
new  and  commodious  premises  a  year  ago,  so  that  opportunity  was  given 
for  the  much-needed  enlargement  of  the  dg^s'  department 

"A  few  places  in  the  district  are  still  somewhat  backward  in  providing  £^g((^un,^ 
adequate  public  secondary  instruction  at  a  moderate  charge,  tiirla  holding 
county  scholarships  at  Eastbourne  have,  I  believe,  to  travel  to  Brichton 
daily.  The  Borough  Boys'  Secondary  School  at  Eastbourne  is  housed  in  a 
hired  chapel.  The  proposed  technical  and  secondary  school  building  is 
still  onlv  on  paper.  So  far  as  my  observations  have  gone  local  authorities 
in  seasiue  towns  that  depend  very  much  on  summer  visitors  for  their  trade 
are  not  at  all  keen  on  either  technical  instruction  or  on  municipal 
secondly  education.  One  often  wonders  what  all  the  ^oung  teachers  are 
doing  in  anch  towns  where  there  are  ao  few  opportunities  for  systematic 
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study,  and  it  ia  somewhat  surprising  to  find  such  an  excellent  town  vt 
EastlMume  so  bcickward  in  this  important  respect.  If  the  train  journey 
to  Brighton  were  not  ao  tedious  full  advantage  could  be  token  of  the 
technical  school  there,  and  one  would  deprecate  anythino  liko  overlapping. 
But  an  hour's  train  journey  each  way  for  evening  wok  is  a  formioable 
hindrance." 

Curriculum  of  Sriwoh  of  Science. — The  school  of  science  scheme  has 
proved  itself  atlaptable  to  very  varied  types  of  schools— technical  schools, 
grammar  schools,  rural  agricultural  schools,  board  schools  and  girls' 
schools. 

In  all  there  is  a  common  basis  for  the  curriculum,  five  or  six  hours  a 
week  being  given  to  experimental  science,  two  or  three  to  drawing  and 
geometry,  about  five  to  mathematics,  and  eight  or  ten  to  literary  subjects. 
Beyond  this  minimum  requirement  the  extra  time  at  the  disposal  of 
the  school  is  given  to  languages,  to  science,  to  commercial  subjects,  or 
to  manual  occupations  accoraing  to  the  nartioular  type  of  the  school. 
Manual  instniction  for  two  hours  a  week  has  been  as  a  rule  requirott  of 
a!!  schools  of  science.  AUhou|::h  this  requirement  has,  in  the  cases  of 
old-eatablishcd  secondary  sehools,  been  not  infrequently  relaxed,  the 
minimum  amount  of  time  retjuired  to  be  given  to  science  in  some  of 
these  schools  is  still  spari^d  with  difficulty. 

With  the  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Dufton  on  the  vaJue  of  tho 
training  in  a  school  of  science  I  am  in  full  agreement  :— 

"  The  school  of  science  scheme  is  most  valuable  at  once  for  the  excellent 
all  round  education  it  affords  and  for  the  substantial  financial  aid  it  allows 
the  Board  to  give  to  the  schools.  The  simpler  form  of  registration  is  also  a 
great  boon.  The  experience  gained  in  schools  of  science  ls  furnishing  valu- 
able evidence  oato  the  poasibility  of  givingallbovsinaschool  the  same  sort 
of  training  up  to  the  age  of  fifteean  or  sixteen  and  doing  all  sfiecial  training 
afterwards.  Those  who  see  jnuch  of  the  working  of  umversity  scholar3hip.s 
know  full  well  the  evils  of  too  early  specialisation.  The  outcry  began  with 
mathematics  and  with  natural  science  in  which  such  premature  specialisa. 
tion  result^  sometimes  in  a  product  lacking  both  in  h'eadth  of  sympathy 
and  in  re.tsonable  literary  power.  A  too  purely  classical  training,  on  the 
other  hajid,  produced  a  finished  litemry  style  cloaking  lamentable  ignoranca 
of  much  with  which,  in  these  days,  an  educated  man  should  be  familiar.  It  is 
being  found  possible  in  schools  of  science  to  put  off  the  age  for  specialising 
in  science  or  mathematics  to  si:cteen  or  seventeen,  and  still  to  teach  aatis' 
factorily  up  to  the  standard  for  entrance  scholarships  to  the  universities.  In 
one  school  at  least  the  idea  is  being  tried  of  treating  boys  whose  later  educa- 
tion will  be  chiefly  classical  in  precisely  the  same  ivay,  giring  them  a 
shortened  course  in  a  school  of  science  up  to  an  age  of  about  fifteen.  What 
seems  to  be  indicated  for  the  future  is  something  based  freely  and  broadly 
upon  the  present  school  of  science  scheme,  which  all  boys  might  take  up  to  an 
age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  ;  to  the  highest  class,  that  is,  of  the  secona  grade 
school,after  which  the  firat  grade  school  would  continue  with  courses  in  which 
mathematics,  classics,  or  natural  science,  would  be  the  dominant  factors. 

As  to  the  present  school  of  science  scheme  one  finds  everywhere  cordial 
agreement  that  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  thoroughly  aatiirfactory  " 

In  the  advanced  course  some  points  of  weakness  are  alluded  to  by 
Dr.  Duiton.  Those  appear  to  arise  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  rarely  possible  to  make  this  course  extend  over  two  years,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  elementary  course,  and  the  att«mpt  to  prepare  tho 
scholars  in  one  year  for  the  advanced  examinations  of  the  Board  makes 
a  somewhat  too  heavy  tax  on  their  powers. 

Dr.  Dufton  continues ; — 

"  The  literary  work  of  the  schools  of  science  is  very  largely  controlled  by 
the  various  public  examining  bodies.    Distinct  progress  b  being  made  in 
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die  teachiiig  of  modem  languages,  pronunciatioQ  is  more  carefully  taught, 
and,  particularly  la  schiwls  of  recent  foundation,  oral  methods  occupy  a 
lai^er  place.  One  great  difficulty  in  the  matter  is  the  provision  of  suitable 
teachers;  another,  that  if  the  oral  work  is  to  be  tested  individually  a 
special  examiner  must  be  sent  to  the  school.    The  study  of  English  litera- 


ture tends  to  become  more  rational,  although  one  still  nnds  too  frequently 
(h7-as-dust  methods  of  treatment  oi  plays  intended  to  be  a  Joy  and  relaxa' 
tion  to  sufTaring  humanity.  Few  who  are  not  connected  with  schools  of 
science  appreciate  the  important  ^n  in  English  composition  which  can  be 
obtained  from  the  written  descnptioua  of  the  weekly  practical  work  in 
chemistry  and  physics.  The  boy  observes  his  own  sunject  and  writes  his 
own  account  of  something  of  which  he  has  himself  acquired  first  hand 
knowledge." 

In  many  Becondary  schools  the  time-table  is  overburdened  by  the 
Attempt  to  introduce  into  the  curriculum  a  number  of  quaai-educstional 
subjects  like  shorthand  and  bookkeeping,  which  are  supposed  to  be  of 
utilitarian  value.  Whilst  fully  recognising  the  value  and  necessity  of 
sohooU  for  higher  commercial  education,  and  admitting  the  advisability 
of  giving  ceitain  types  of  schools  of  science  a  distinct  bias  in  a 
commeroial  direction,  the  general  introduction  of  such  subjects  into 
the  overladen  curriculum  of  secondary  schools  is  a  doubtful  ospedient. 
In  this  the  hands  of  headmasters  are  often  forced  by  the  parents. 
But  the  evil  is  increased  when  the  specialisation  in  a  commercial 
direction  is  commenced  too  early  in  the  school  course.  On  this  point 
Mr.  Swain  has  some  pertinent  observations  to  offer : — 

"  In  country  districts  and  small  towns,  and  even  in  some  large  towns 
there  is,  in  many  cases,  among  the  governors  or  committees  that  control  the 
schools,  a  preponderance  of  utititanan  sentiment.  Training  the  characters 
and  moulding  the  faculties  of  the  students  seem  to  be  almost  lost  sight  of. 
But  although  one  might  allow  the  'bread  and  butter'  value  of  a  subject 
to  influence  the  curriculum  in  the  top  form  of  a  school,  the  tendency  to 
early  specialisation,  as  indicated  by  such  subjects  as  bookkeeping,  short- 
hand, and  office  routine  is  much  to  be  regretted.  If  a  boy  leaves  school 
without  having  noticed  how  an  intelligent  person  addresses  au  envelope  his 
academic  training  has  been  too  abstract,  but  it  appears  to  me  a  poor 
comment  on  the  training  in  observation  if  weekly  practice  in  the  addressing 
of  envelopes  has  to  be  giveiL  Parents,  committees,  and  governors  have,  in 
a  lar^  number  of  instances,  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  possible  to  train  the 
faculties  by  familiarity  with  subjects  involving  principles  of  general 
application  so  that  the  habits  thus  formed  can  be  carried  into  any  sphere 
of  subsequent  utility." 

Whilst  it  ia  undoubtedly  true  that  great  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  teaching  of  science  in  secondary  schools,  and  that  there  is 
amongst  the  teachers  a  widely  spread  spirit  of  enthusiastic  eagerness  to 
ascertain  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and  to  apply  them  in  their 
own  schools,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  results  frequently 
do  not  come  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  teachers  themselves, 
or  of  those  who  are  watching  the  progress  of  the  schools.  And  in  too 
many  cases  the  teaching  still  leaves  very  much  to  be  desired  Mr. 
Wager  gives  his  impressions  in  this  respect  ns  follows : — 

"  The  accommodation  for  practical  work  in  chemistry  and  physics  in  the 
secondary  schools  is  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory,  but  the  teaching  is  not 
ao  good.  It  is  quite  an  exception  to  find  any  attention  given  to  the  methods 
of  science  in  schools.  Nearly  all  the  time  is  spent  in  acquiring  information 
and  mere  manipulative  work  in  the  laboratory.  Students  can  perform  ex- 
periments with  a  fair  amount  of  accuracy  and  neat  manipulation,  but  they 
an  not  taught  to  observe  and  are  generally  incapable  of  arriving  at  correct 
conclusions  according  to  scientific  method. 
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"It  is,  I  think,  patent  to  all  who  closely  observe  the  methods  of  teaching 
science  as  they  are  practised  in  schools  that  we  do  not  get  a  pro[)er  return 
for  the  amount  of  time  spent  upon  it.  Un  an  average  five  or  six  hours  a 
week  are  ^ven  to  chemistry  and  physics  alone,  and  the  results  obtained  as 
tested  \>y_  inspection  and  viva  voce  examination  fall  lamentably  short  of  our 
expectations  so  far  as  knowledge  of  method,  of  the  power  to  weigh  evidence 
for  and  against  s  given  statement,  and  of  the  means  by  which  conclusions 
are  arrived  at  are  concerned.  In  fact  there  is  a  general  defect  in  the  whole 
method  by  which  the  facta  observed  in  the  laboratory  are  best  made  use  of 
lu  extending  and  confirming  our  knowledge. 

"If  experimental  science  is  to  take  its  proper  place  as  an  instrument  of 
education  in  our  secondary  schools,  a  vast  improvement  will  have  to  take 
place  in  the  methods  of  teaching  employed." 

Many  of  the  detects  in  teaching  are  no  doubt  due  to  a  want  of 

training  in  the  art  of  teaching,  something  also  to  the  fact  that  ao  few 
of  the  tenchcFB  have  had  opportunities  m  the  past  of  practising  the 
same  kind  of  laiioratoiy  work  as  that  now  generally  adapted  in  school 
courses.  But  much  of  the  absence  of  any  satisfactory  result  of  the 
teaching  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  short  period  of  school  life,  so  that  in 
the  greater  number  of  schools  of  science  there  is  not  time  for  the  full 
effect  of  the  teaching  to  show  itself  in  the  mental  attitude  of  the  boy 
towards  the  problems  of  eveiyday  life.  The  only  remedy  for  this  is 
the  slow  education  of  public  opinion  to  the  recognition  of  the 
neceaeity  for  a  longer  period  of  school  life  for  the  great  bulk  of  our 
scholars  in  secondary  schools.  Something  may  be  and  is  being  done 
by  scholarships,  but  these  too  frequently  terminate  ivhen  their  oenefit 
would  be  most  felt.  Where  a  scholarship  is  tenable  for  two  years  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  aix  months  at  least  must  be  spent  by  the  scholar  in 
assimilating  himself  with  the  general  work  of  the  school  before  be 
can  commence  the  school  of  science  course.  It  is  evident  in  .such 
cases  that  unless  the  scholarship  can  be  renewed  for  one  or  two  years 
more  it  is  largely  wasted. 

Kluch  improvement  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  teaching  of 
art  subjects  in  schools  of  science,  and  in  many  of  the  schools  the 
freedom  from  the  necessity  of  preparing  fjr  any  examination  has 
enabled  the  art  teachers  to  draw  up  excellent  schemes  of  instruction 
calculated  to  dci'elop  to  the  utmost  any  latent  artistic  power  in  the 
scholars.  But  there  are  still  too  many  schools  where  the  teaching  is 
confined  to  an  uninspiring  routine  of  copying  outlines  from  sheets 
or  drawing  from  geometrical  models  witn  exaggerated  effects  of 
perspective.  To  such  schools  the  following  suggestions  of  Mr.  Wager 
may  be  commended  : — 

"  Although  the  art  in  some  of  the  secondary  schools  is  well  taught  there 
are  many  in  which  considerable  improvement  is  possible.  Schemes  of  in- 
struction more  carefully  and  systematically  graduated,  and  the  introduce 
tion  of  more  interesting  methods  of  teaching  are  very  desirable.  More 
attention  might  be  paid  to  free  arm  work.  In  many  schools  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  give  the  pupils  practice  in  free  arm  drawing  on  the  black- 
board. More  attention  might  aJso  be  paid  to  the  use  of  elementary  dedgn 
as  an  aid  to  teaching  fre^and  drawing,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  more 
attention  should  be  paid  in  the  freehand  drawing  oi  ornament  to  working 
from  the  cast  than  Irom  photographic  copies. 

"  In  amne  schools  the  introduction  of  simple  colour  work  and  brush  work 
has  been  of  immense  aid  in  fostering  a  taste  for  and  an  iDtereet  in  drawing. 
The  drawiqg  lesson  is  too  often  regarded  by  the  pupil  as  a  dull  and  un- 
interesting period. 
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The  number  of  purely  girls'  eohools  which  are  Bchoola  of  science  is  Schools  of 
as  yet  very  small.  It  is  therefore  interesting  to  quote  the  following  Science  for 
extract  from  Mr.  Wager's  report  on  the  Leicesterehire  schools : —  ^'^ '' 

"  The  high  schools  for  girls  which  are  under  the  Baard  of  Education  are 
doing  useful  work  in  science,  but  much  better  equipment  ia  necessary 
before  a  higli  standard  of  efficiency  can  be  reached.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
be  able  to  report  that  plana  have  been  approved  for  the  erection  of  build- 
ings at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  which  wilt  give  ample  accommodation  for  a 
school  of  acienca  to  be  conducted  in  connection  with  the  Girls'  High 
School." 

In  several  of  the  girls  schools  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  frame 
the  science  course  on  a  scheme  of  work  including  such  subject;  as 
botany,  physiology  and  biology.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  is 
not  very  satisfactory  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  base  the  science  work 
of  the  girls,  equally  with  that  of  the  boys,  on  a  sound  foundation  on 
physics  and  chemistry  in  the  firs<t  two  years.  The  above  subjects  can 
then  be  profitably  taken  up  in  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

CombivM  Secondary  and  Techniad  Sehmls.  —lii  previous  reports  I  have  Coiiibine-1 
drawn  attention  to  the  success  which  may  attend  the  establishment  iti  J^"i"f  ' 
some  of  the  small^'  towns  of  a  combined  secondary  and  technical  school  gchoolB. 
ill  the  same  building.     Dr.  Dufton  gives  some  interesting  examples  of 
this  from  his  late  district — 

"A  development  of  more  than  local  interest,  of  which  there  &re  three 
examples  in  Surrey,  is  the  provision  in  towns  of  moderate  size  of  a  building 
to  serve  purely  as  a  secondary  school  by  day  and  as  a  technical  school  by 
night.  Secondary  schools  hava,  of  course,  existed  for  a  long  time  as  de- 
partments of  large  technical  institutes,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure  in 
them  the  feeling  and  the  corporate  life  which  are  so  important  a  feature  of 
our  grammar  schools.  This  feeling  however  is  easily  secured  when  the 
whole  building  is  a  secondaryschoolW  day,  andone  gets  at  the  sametimctbe 
great  economic  advantace  of  the  use  of  the  building,  and  to  some  extent  of  the 
staff,  for  two  purposes.  Such  schools  have  been  established  with  considerable 
success  at  Richmond,  Merton  and  Sutton,  and  the  two  former  have  been  in 
operation  suiEcientty  long  to  allow  of  useful  guidance  bsing  obtained  from 
them. 

"  First  as  to  planning  the  school.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  such  a 
building  the  requirements  of  the  secondary  school  should  ba  considered 
first.  A  well-planned  secondary  school  makes  a  very  satisfactory  building 
for  evening  classes  ;  but  an  institute  well  enough  suited,  even  specially 
suited,  for  these  may  be  a  verv  indifferent  secondary  school.  Next,  as  to 
management.  Thn  policy  of  the  Charity  Commission  has  been  to  widen 
the  sympathies  of  the  governing  bodies  of  secondary  schools  by  including  in 
addition  to  purely  local  representatives  important  men  in  the  county  and 
sometimes  representatives  of  colleges  and  universities.  A  number  of 
governors  are  ^moat  always  co-opted,  and  the  body  as  a  wholo  ia  of  a  com- 
jttiratively  permanent  character,  a  considerable  numlier  of  the  members 
serving  for  long  periods.  At  Richmond  and  Siitt'm,  governing  boriies 
modelled  on  the  same  lines  have  been  given  cliarge  of  the  secondary  day 
schools,  whilst  the  ordinary  local  technical  insi*uct!i.ii  committee  has  juris- 
diction over  the  evening  work,  A  similar  arrangement  holds  at  Merton, 
which  is  a  school  built  out  of  an  endowment,  and  which  works  under  an 
official  scheme.  In  these  schools  by  patience  and  good  feeling  the  arrange- 
ments have  succeeded  far  better  than  might  have  been  expected,  but  I  feel 
verj'  strongly  that  the  dual  control  can  merely  be  regarded  a«  a  temporary 
expedient,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  to  arrange  a  single  govern- 
ing body  thoroughly  competent  to  deal  with  both  day  and  evening  work, 

"  It  is  very  drairable  that  in  such  schools  the  head  master  of  the  day 
school  should  serve  in  the  same  capacity  in  the  evening,  care  being  taken,  ' 
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of  cour^,  to  avoid  his  being  over  worked.  Moat  inatitutea  in  the  smaller 
towns  are  worked  without  a  head  master  of  the  evening  classea,  but  I 
alwa>;s  feel  that  a  head  master,  if  suitably  qualified,  would  secure  more 
effective  teaching  and  make  the  work  of  the  institute  aconnected  educational 
whole  instead  of  a  miscellany  of  isolated  classes  and  teachers." 

On  this  point  Mr.  Swain  also  has  some  remarks  to  offer  : — 

"  Experience  shows  that  whenever  a  day  school  and  evening  classes  are 
carried  on  in  the  same  institution  the  re-iponsibility  for  the  wort  as  a  whole 
should  rest  with  the  principal,  who  may  either  have  charge  of  the  day 
school  as  head  master,  or  under  whom  the  head  master  of  the  day  school 
should  work,  as  in  well-known  polytechnics.  The  dual  control  chat  exists 
in  some  cases  is  not  aatiafactory. 


teaching  i: 

SRhuolll. 


Seiewe  Tmehiiui  in  Evening  Sriionh.—Thh  year  is  the  last  in  which 
the  Elementary  Examinations  have  been  held  by  the  Board  as  a  partial 
l)asis  for  the  assessment  of  grant  for  Elementary  science  classes  under 
the  Board.  In  future  it  will  not  bo  necessary  to  take  these  examina- 
tions in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  rate  of  grant.  As  far  us  my 
observations  go,  teachers  have  not  as  yet  availed  themselves  to  any 
extent  of  the  liberty  thus  given  to  them  of  modifying  their  courts 
from  those  laid  down  in  the  Directory,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  distinct 
tendency  for  local  hodiea  to  restrict  this  liberty  by  the  reimpoiition  of 
the  examinations,  or  of  somelhiiig  equivalent  to  them.  Thus,  ^Jr. 
Swain  reports: — 

"Although  the  substitution  of  inspection  for  examination  in  theElementary 
stage  as  a  means  of  assesaine  the  rate  of  grant  has  been  nearly  everywhere 
welcomed  by  the  teachera,  I  have  noticed  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  one 
County  Council  to  make  the  payment  of  the  local  grant  contingent  on  tiie 
iireacntation  of  a  large  percentage  of  students  at  the  May  examinations. 
This,  of  courae,  tends  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  Board  in  making  the 
alteration." 

In  some  cases  fears  are  expressed  lest  the  removal  of  the  atimuhis 
of  working  for  an  examination  should  adversely  affect  the  attendance 
at  the  classes.  I  do  not  think  this  fear  is  well  grounded,  and  as  a  set- 
off it  may  be  anticipated  that  more  students  will  be  stimulated  to  go  on 
to  take  advanced  courses  who  have  hitherto  been  content  with  the 
elementary  certificates.  It  Js  unfortunately  the  cose  at  present  that 
too  many  students  stop  short  after  obtaining  the  elementary  certificates, 
and  the  number  of  those  who  join  classes  with  the  intention  of 
taking  up  seriously  any  syatematic  course  of  study  is  as  yet  very  small. 
There  is  a  self-satisfaction  and  a  lack  of  grit  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
evening  students  which  are  very  difficult  to  deal  with.  The  disinclination 
on  the  part  of  many  lads  who  attend  evciiing  classes  to  devote  them- 
selves to  serious  study  is  no  doubt  largely  cuie  to  the  fact  that  they 
liave  rusted  during  the  years  since  they  have  left  school.  There  is  an 
increasing  testimony  to  the  effect  that  some  of  the  best  students 
attending  the  technical  institutes  in  the  evening  are  those  boys  who 
have  been  through  a  School  of  Science  course  and  have  joined  the 
classes  soon  after  leaving  the  day  school. 


Mr.  Sw; 


n  commenting  on  these  matters  writes  :— 


"The  conditionsunderwhich  the  majority  of  evening  student*  work  render 
co-ordinated  atudiea  in  moat  cases  very  difficult  to  arr&n^.  But  the 
Principals  in  some  of  the  large  institutions,  where  evening  studies  axe  carried 
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OQ.  KK  alive  to  the  importance  of  students  being  grounded  in  the  subsidiary 
subjects  and  general  fundamental  work  which  have  their  bearing  and  value 
in  relation  tJ3  the  main  subject  which  a  atudeut  has  before  him.    The 

f;enuine  evening  student  ia  worth  encoura^ging,  and  much  might  be  gained 
•y  friendly  conference  between  the  Principal  or  professor  and  the  atudenW, 
who  in  a  large  number  of  caaea  do  not  know  their  real  needs.  Tlie 
I'roapectua  of  flie  Brighton  Technical  School  indicates  a  praiseworthy  effort 
to  deal  with  the  matU^r,  and  it  ia  very  gratifying  to  find  the  whole  of  the 
day  stafl',  from  the  Principal  downwards,  taking  up  the  evening  work  with  a 
zeal  that  is  exemplary.  The  chance  studies,  so  to  apeak,  of  many  evening 
Htudents  in  the  larger  technical  institutes  are  apt  to  be  despised  by  those 
who  have  to  deal  with  organised  courses  in  day  colleges.  The  agcK  of 
evening  students,  the  motives  that  bring  them  to  the  classes,  the  ver^ 
varying  amount  of  time  that  they  are  able  to  give  to  the  work,  the  desire,  it 
may  be,  not  to  lay  bare  the  extremely  superficial  character  of  their 
elementary  knowlettge,  or  the  ignorance  of  tiie  necessity  for  co-ordinated 
work  -all  these  factors  go  to  make  the  difficulties  of  successful  evening 
courses.  Rut  I  believe  more  attention  might  be  given  to  the  question  :  no 
claas  of  student  should  Le  treated  as  hopeless.  Subjecla  -  swch  as  Geology 
for  elderly  people— which  are  clearly  not  t&ken  up  with  a  view  to  genera! 
education  or  the  formation  of  character,  or  even  any  actttal  utiHtjr,  may 
yet  be  le^timatelv  claimed  as  a  serious  put  of  the  work  of  an  institution 
which  existe  for  tno  genaraj  benefit  of  all  the  community  in  the  neighhour- 
hood." 

In  most  of  the  London  Polytechnics  admirable  courses  of  study  are 
arranged,  and,  to  some  extent,  students  can  be  made  to  conform  to 
them.  But  compulsion  in  this  matter  ia  not  very  easy.  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Wcstairay  for  drawing  my  attention  to  a  scheme  adopted  at 
the  Woolwich  Polytechnic  which  may  effect  much  good  in  this 
direction. 

"  A  first  year  general  certiticato  is  awarded  for  success  in  fourelemenUry 
subjects  (including  mathematics).  A  second  year  certificate  is  given  to 
holders  of  the  first  year  certificate  who  tiass  certain  e.xaminationa  in  live 
Bubjects.  The  third  year  certificate— tne  Polytechnic  diploma— requires 
'specialised  work  in  a  group  of  eubjecte.  These  courses  of  work  are 
admirably  planned  and  should  promote  a  healthy  rivalry  amongst  the 
students,  many  of  whom  are  at  work  in  the  Royal  Arsenal.  A  considerable 
number  intend  to  compete  for  Whitworth  Exhioitions,  and  the  three  years 
course  of  work  is,  to  a  great  extent,  designed  accordingly." 

Mr.  Westaway  suggests  that  a  genera]  Polytochnic  diploma  issued 
by  the  larger  London  TechnicJ  Schools  would  be  a  very  powoi-ful 
means  of  securing  more  definitely  organised  studies  on  the  part  of  the 
evening  students  in  Jjondon. 

"  The  study  of  mathematics  and  geometry  has  been,  (uid  still  is,  much  too 
firmly  crystallised.    Homer  must,  of  course,  always  remain  Hqn-~    —-■ 

Shakeajieare — even  if  Bacon— Shakesp&irr  ''"'  "'■■■ *" 

everT«main  Euclid  is  very  difficult  to  un< 

indeed,  added  a  new  subject,  practical  plane  and  aolid  geometry,  which  ii 
compulsory  in  schools  of  science  ;  but  much  of  this  subject  is  too  often  treated 
lesa  as  a  science  than  as  a  dexterity,  and  in  few,  if  in  any,  schools,  are  the 
science  and  practice  of  geometry  treated  as  a  connected  whole.  The  reform 
of  science  teaching  haa  during  the  past  decade  been  remarkably  thoroujth 
and  effective,  and  it  is  much  to  be  tiojied  that  a  similar  awakening  awaits 
the  teaching  of  mathematica,  (My  colleague,  Mr.  Brill,  presents  a  spe-;ial 
report  on  this  subject.*) 

"  The  teaching  of  the  subject  called  elementary  practical  mathematics  is 
developing,  and  mucli  may  be  hoped  from  it  in  future  years.    1  have  dis- 

*  See  Appendix. 
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tributed  maoy  copies  of  Prof.  Perry's  lectures  and  have  found  tbem  much 
utpreciated  by  Tnathematical  teachen.  The  great  difficulty  of  eveninft 
cfasses  in  mathematics  is  the  extremely  limited  knowledge  posiesaed  by 
the  atudenta  when  they  begin." 

It  IB  somewhat  surpriaing,  when  we  consider  the  many  instances  in 
which  a  knowledge  of  raetallui-gy  is  of  importance  in  this  country 
that  there  are  so  few  classes  in  this  subject  under  the  Board.  No 
douht  thia  ia  due  partly  to  the  speuial  and  costly  provision  which  is 
needed  for  practical  work  in  metallurgy.  Dr.  Ball  urges  increased 
attention  to  this  subject,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  enabling  students  to 
acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  physical  bnd  mechanical  properties  of 
metals  and  alloys. 

"  In  my  present  district  (Bedford,  H^tford,  Middlesex,  Essex  and 
Suffolk)  there  ia  a  largo  engineering  trade,  nearljr  a  thousand  students 
attending]  classes  in  machine  construction.  There  is  not,  however,  as  vet 
a  sinBle  class  where  such  a  student  can  Icam  that  metal lurtncat  knowledge 
which  is  necessary  for  him  in. order  to  attain  a  successful  cftreer  -  he  only 
learns  what  he  can  pick  up  by  practical  experience  in  the  snops.  In 
Suffolk  nearly  all  students  in  machine  construction  classes  are  practically 
employed,  and  this,  too,  applies  to  Ehhcx  and  the  other  counties.  The 
iieressity  for  such  additional  metallurgical  training  is  moat  evident." 

In  Mr.  Wager's  district  instruction  in  coal  mining  forms  an 
important  feature  of  the  work  of  the  evening  classes.  On  this  Mr. 
Wager  reports  -.— 

"  In  connection  with  the  evening  classes  in  Derbj-shire  the  Technical 
iTistruction  Committee  of  the  County  Council  have  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  development  of  the  subject  of  coat  mining.  ITiese  claaaes 
are  in  many  instances  well  taught  so  far  as  the  actual  practical  work  of  the 
mine  is  concerned,  but  sufficient  attention  is  not,  as  a  rule,  paid  to  tlie 
scientific  principles  involved,  and  the  appU'atus  provided  is  not  made  use 
of  as  often  as  is  desirable.  In  one  of  the  classes,  however — that  at  St. 
Andrew's  School,  Derby— a  very  complete  and  systematic  course  of 
instruction  in  the  various  subjects  connected  with  coal  mining  is  being 

fiven  by  competent  instructors,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Technics 
ristruction  Committee. 

"  In  Leicestershire  the  coal  mining  clos-ics,  which  form  an  important  part 
of  the  eveniM  class  work  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee  of 
the  County  Council,  are  not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  a  proposal  to  have 
one  well-equipped  centre  in  a  given  area  for  systematic  courses  of  instruction 
in  the  subiect,  instead  of  a  number  Of  small  outlying  classes,  is  now 
rwciving  the  attention  of  the  Committee." 

The  teaching  of  the  new  subject,  practical  mathematics,  is  making 
headway,  though  slowly.  Teachers  are  so  much  controlled  by  the 
Hvatems  of  outside  examinations  in  force  at  the  present  day  that  they 
find  great  diflSculty  in  breaking  away  from  the  old  grooves. 

Pupil  T&iehen'  Classes. — Again  quoting  from  I>r.  Dufton  : — 
"  In  science  teaching  the  chief  improvement  is  the  very  general  adoption  of 
piactical  work  in  physics  and  in  physiography.    The  action  of  the  Board  in 
requiring  practical  work  as  a  coiiditiou  lor  [laymcnt  on  the  higher  scale  in 

tupil  teadiers'  day  chiases  has  had  a  moat  gratifying  response,  the  work 
aving  been  enthusiastically  taken  up  by  both  teachers  and  pupils." 

There  bus  certainly  l>een  much  room  for  improvement  in  the  teach- 
ing of  science  to  pupil  teachers,  and  much  still  remains  to  be  done. 
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-One  difficulty  ia  the  provision  of  laboratory  acoommodation,  especit^ly 
in  tbe  countiy  disuncta.  Thia  is  being  met  to  some  oxtsnt  by  the 
County  Council  Technical  Education  Committee,  as  in  West  Suffolk. 
■applying  a  teauher  and  apparatus  sufficient  for  euch  experimental 
work  as  can  be  carried  out  with  improvised  arrangements  in  an 
elementary  schoolroom.  Thia  is  a  praiseworthy  effort,  but  probably 
lietter  results  would  accrue  from  the  establishment  of  a  few  centres  witn 
more  permanent  equipment  to  which  the  students  could  be  brought  by 
travelling  scholarships.  The  problem  is  a  difficult  one,  but  one  of 
much  importance.  In  the  large  towns  the  establishment  of  pupil 
teacher  centres  removes  some  of  the  dif&culties,  and  where  these  are 
suitably  equipped  a  very  good  course  of  experimental  work  in  physics 
and  chemistry  can  be  arranged ;  but  as  a  rule  the  time  which  is 
given  to  science  in  these  classes  has  been  wholly  inadequate  for  the 
science  teaching  to  be  placed  on  a  really  aaiiafactory  basis,  with 
piwitical  work  by  the  students  themselves  in  each  year. 

A  matter  which  should  receive  greater  attention  from  the  instnicioi-s 
in  pupii  teacher  centres  is  thus  referred  to  by  Mr.  Swain : — 

"Increased  experience  of  the  methods  of  work  in  science  amooK  papil 
teachers  shows  that  a  great  deal  has  yet  to  be  done  to  inculcate  method  iu 
the  accumulation  of  notes.  In  many  caaes  the  notes  taken  are  of  little  or 
no  value  through  lock  of  proper  standards.  Notes  should  be  so  arranged  itn 
not  only  to  serve  the  purpose  of  examinations  in  the  near  future,  but  to 
admit  of  amplifications  when  the  subject  i.s  more  deeply  studied  with  a  view 
to  giving  in3truc(ion.  Variety  of  illustration  is  not  accumulated  in  a 
moment,  and  the  notebook  should  be  a  storehouse  in  which  the  apt  teacher 
can  deposit  a  note  of  every^ing  that  strikes  him  in  everyday  life  as  illus- 
trating  the  principles  of  his  subject.  This  must  make  for  mtelligence  iu 
the  scholars  and  destroy  the  cramping  effect  of  academic  illustration." 

Training  Colleges. — Improvement  may  also  be  looked  for  in  the  'J''™'""(K 
training  colleges  now  that  practical  work  in  science  ia  laid  down  as  an  ™  '^^' 
essential  and  necessary  part  of  the  training  of  the  students.  It  will  be 
very  difficult  to  enforce  this  regulation  at  first,  as  in  many  of  the 
training  colleges  the  laboratory  accommodation  is  utterly  iniMiequate 
for  the  purpose  ;  bur,  by  degrees  no  doubt  this  will  be  remedied  in  the 
fwtnre.  The  Day  Training  Colleges  are  in  a  much  better  position  for 
affording  a  satisfactory  training  in  science,  as  they  are  attached  to 
institutions  well  equipped  for  practical  work  in  these  subjects.  The 
multiplication  of  day  training  colleges  is  much  to  be  desired,  and  it  is 
hopeful  to  find  many  of  the  newer  technical  schools  trying  to  find  a 
use  for  their  buildings  and  staff  during  the  day  by  the  estabHshmen'  of 
day  training  colleges.  This  is  being  attempted  at  the  new  large 
technical  institute  at  West  Ham,  and  Dr.  Dufton  reports  on  a  suc- 
cessful venture  of  the  kind  at  Southampton.     He  writes : — 

"  In  many  county  boroughs  which,  like  Southampton,  ore  natuml  centres 
of  their  counties,  or  at  all  events  of  large  districts,  the  Technical  Institute 
ia  but  little  used  by  day,  and  the  number  of  day  gtudonta  preparing  for  pro- 
fessional or  business  careers  ia  so  limited  as  to  make  the  proper  organisation 
of  work  for  them,  even  if  pKiasible,  very  expensive  indeeai,  quite  apart  from 
the  other  serious  disadvantages  to  both  teacher  and  student  inevitably 
attending  very  small  classes.  The  addition  of  a  day  training  college,  how- 
ever, enables  a  strong  literary  staff  to  be  employed,  and  the  departments  ot 
pure  science  and  mathematics  are  stren^hened  oy  the  addition  of  a  number 
of  earnest  students.  Such  an  addition  converts  a  one-sided  technic&l 
institute  into  a  fairly  complete  educational  college,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that  such  a  conversion,  which  seems  to  offer  a  more  important  Future  to 
Uie  large  technical  institutes  and  a  possibility  of  providing  a  satisfactory 
4983.  •  8  2 
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training  to  the  larg«  number  (J  teachers  at  present  unable  to  obtain  it,  )■ 
not  rej^rded  with  disfavour  by  those  who  control  the  training  of  tsachen. 
The  working  of  the  Hartley  Coll^^  Southampton,  will,  therefore,  be 
watched  wit£  the  greatest  intereat." 

Coaniy  Technical  ^rfwa/wn  iSi-Atin^.— At  presenti  owing  to  the  chaiigM 
of  stair  already  alluded  to,  it  is  not  possible  to  ^ve  any  seneral 
Hurvey  of  the  work  of  the  local  authorities  in  the  division,  whicD  must 
be  reserved  for  a  future  report  ;  but  1  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Diifton  for  a 
very  intereeting  retrospect  oS  bis  work  in  his  late  district  from  which  I 
quote  the  following : — 

"  The  six  years  of  my  association  with  the  South-Easteni  counties  having 
recently  terminated,  one  can  liardlv  refrain  from  lookiuK  back  upon  the 
pi'ogre»<(  mode  in  tWe  counties  aurinz  that  period  ana  the  few  yean 
prerious  to  i^  progress  made  possibly  by  the  Technics  Instruction  Acts 
and  particularly  by  the  Local  Taxation  (tJuatrans  and  Excise)  Act  of  1890. 

"  I  would  select  the  work  of  Surrey  and  Hampshire  for  special  mention, 
tituuuse  in  both  counties  it  has  reached  a  very  considerable  development 
both  in  organisation  and  in  variety,  and  will  serve  well  for  comnarison  with 
the  work  of  other  counties  and  for  an  illustration  of  how  much  is  poasible 
in  the  way  of  local  organisation  under  present  atatutoiy  powers. 

''Kurrey  has  during  this  decade  experienced  an  educational  development 
proliably  unequalled  at  any  previous  period  of  history.  The  county  has 
IwcMiie  dotted  over  with  institutes,  almost  every  centre  of  importance 
liaying  suitable  and  commodious  buildings.  The  number  of  secondary  day 
.schools  haa  been  doubled,  the  number  of  scholars  in  them  more  than 
doubled,  and  the  accommodation  increased  to  provide  for  about  as  many 
again.  Every  existing  secondary  school  \ieA  been  so  improved  in  equip- 
ment and  staff  as  to  be  able  to  muutain  a  high  standard  (k  work. 
Continuation  schools  have  been  helped  tn  organise  themselves,  aided  by 
sultstantial  grants,  and  their  work  satisfactorily  differentiated  from  that  <M 
the  institutes.  Scholarshi]«  have  teen  provided  in  order  to  render  the 
so-called  educational  ladder  complete.  A  most  successful  college  of 
agriculture  has  been  established  in  ccHijuucUon  with  the  neighbouring 
county  of  Kent. 

"Tlie  record  in  Hanijishire  is  almost  equally  striking,  although  the 
deveio|nuent  has  been  somewhat  slower  and  some  det^la  of  the  scheme  are 
not  yet  complete.  Here,  too,  it  has  been  clearly  recognised  that  efficient 
secondary  scnools  are  perhaps  the  most  pressing  educational  need  of  the 
times,  and  ail  the  local  endowed  schools  have  been  carefully  fostered  and 
improved  in  buildings  and  tn  staff.  Two  new  secondary  schools  have  been 
|)rovided,  one  old  almost  extinct  endowed  school  has  been  revived,  and  two 
other  new  ones  are  on  the  way.  The  county  industry,  agriculture,  has  been 
provided  for  in  a  thoroughly  practical  way,  and  the  mstmctjon  offered  is  ao 
much  appreciated  that  the  visits  irf  the  travelling  schools^  dairy,  farriery 
and  the  like,  are  bespoken  for  month?*  in  advance.  The  work  of  the  county 
in  well  thought  out,  secondaiy  schools  are  connected  with  elementary  schools 
on  the  one  band  and  with  the  local  colleges  at  Heading  and  Southampton 
on  the  other,  by  suitable  scholarships.  Continuation  schools  are  aided  to 
serve  as  technical  schools  for  the  villages  and  to  prepare  for  the  higher 
technical  classes,  and  those  in  turn  to  lead  to  the  higher  work  at  Southampton, 
at  the  new  county  agricultural  station  and  school  at  Old  Basing,  or  at  the 
rolJege  at  Rrading. 

"  Such  are  very  brief  outlinesof  work  of  which  any  county  might  be  proud, 
and  which  gives  promise  that  the  serious  deficiencies  of  this  country  in 
Bilucation  are  soon  to  be  largely  diminished  end  in  time  ehmioated. 

"In  l>oth  these  counties  the  County  Council  haa  become  the  dominant 
authority  in  all  branches  of  work  other  than  elementary.  The  famous 
('lause  VII.  minute  found  Kurrey  with  the  scheme  already  practically  in 
full  operation.  Naturally  tl)ia  development  of  centralised  power  has  not 
been  accomplished  witliuut  some  occasional  friction  between  this  power  and 
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the  smaller  local  authoritteSj  which  for  municipal  purposes  are  so  largely 
independent,  but  the  experience  gained  during  the  last  ten  years  shows 
very  clearly  that  the  advantages  of  uniform  management  of  a  fairly  large 
area  by  a  committee,  able  to  regard  the  work  of  the  county  other  than 
elementary  aa  a  whole,  are  well  worth  the  trouble  necessary  fur  its  inception. 
So  clearly  was  this  recognised  in  the  county  of  West  Sussex  that  a  system 
of  distribution  of  kikuI  and  delegation  of  authority  to  the  petty  sessional 
diviaiona  was  boldly  thrown  over  for  the  better  system  of  centml  manage- 

"The  progress  in  the  county  boroughs  of  which  I  have  had  intimate  J ^''"'••y 
experience— Brighton,  Croydon,  Portsmouth  and  Southampton,  has  also  "••••kIi"- 
been  most  gratifying,  but  in  these  no  orderly  Hystem  of  manwement  of 
work  higher  than  elementary  has  been  evolved,  and  the  want  is  keenly  felt 
of  a  body  with  full  powers  to  deal  with  the  work  as  a  whole.  Such  a  body 
eould,  it  is  true,  fa«  voluntarily  arranged,  but  there  is  no  hope  of  sack 
arrangement  except  in  rare  cases,  and  the  demand  seems  general  for  the 
statutory  creation  of  the  authority,  so  that  the  local  je^ousies  and  difhculties 
which  arise  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  organise  such  an  authority  froin 
within  are  obviated. 

"  A  word  or  two  in  conclusion  about  my  new  district,  Lincoln,  Notts,  l^lie  Ka^iera 
Norfolk,  Cambridge  and  Hunts.  The  first  point  that  impresses  me  is  that  toniilieR. 
the  development  of  the  local  orgai:iiation  is  not  here  ny  any  (neaos  so  ' 
advanced.  Three  administrative  counties,  Huntingdon,  Isle  of  Ely  and  the 
uorta  oi  Holland,  have  no  organising  secretary.  Thej-  (^locate  funds  and 
delegate  functions  to  various  local  committees,  while  fairly  large  portions  of 
the  grant  are  used  in  relief  of  rates.  Such  counties  are  perhaps  too  small 
to  employ  the  whole  time  of,  and  to  i^ay  an  adequate  salary  to  a  well 
qualified  man  to  organise,  direct  and  inspect  the  work,  and  to  keep  a  central 
committee  in  eSective  touch  with  it  in  all  its  branches,  but  there  seems  no 
reason  why  the  plan  adopted  in  East  and  West  Sussex  should  not  be 
more  extensively  followed.  These  counties  do  not  combine  for  educational 
purposes  but  they  appoint  the  same  m^anising  secretary,  who  divider  his 
time  between  them.  Each  county  thus  controls  it«  own  work,  the  expenses 
of  administration  are  kept  low,  and  each  gets  the  benefit  of  experience 
gained  over  an  area  larger  than  its  own. 

"The  other  point  that  impresses  me  is  the  consderable  number  of 
secondary  schools  with  less— some  considerably  leaa— than  fifty  pupils.  The 
headmasters  complain  that  the  schools  are  too  thickly  planted.  It  seems  to 
me  that  far  better  results  may  be  expected  when  in  equipment  and  staff 
the  schools  are  raised  to  a  level  obviously  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
aurtounding  elementary  schools  At  present  there  is  often  little  incentive 
for  narenta  to  pay  a  considerable  fee  for  the  endowed  schocd  rather  than  to 
send  their  cbOdren  free,  to  the  public  elementAiy  school.  The  district 
abounds  in  unsolved  problems  in  aecondafy  education." 

The  combination  of  the  smaller  counties  in  the  way  above  indicated 
by  Dr.  Dufton  might  with  advantage  be  adopted  also  in  the  following 
cases  reported  by  Dr.  Ball,  and  in  many  other  cases  where  the  available 
funds  for  t«chnical  education  are  limited  in  extent 

"The  countv  of  Hertfordshire  is  divided  into  two  sections  for  the 
puipoees  of  tecnnicttl  education,  and  so,  too,  is  Suffolk.  This  is  extremely 
undesirable,  «th«r  cnttuling  a  double  staff  or  causing  one  section  of  the 
counW,  aa  in  Suffolk,  to  be  far  ahead  of  the  other  from  the  point  of  view 
of  tecmnicij  education." 

I  have  the  honour  to  l>e,  etc 

H.   H.   HOFFBRT. 
To  (A<  Praideni  of  the 

Board  of  Educaiwn. 
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Special  Report  bv  Mk.  Buill  on  the  Tkachimu  or  Mathkuaticb. 

It  is  Dov  geaeially  conceded  that  althou^  examinations  ore  to  a 
certain  extent  necessary,  and  of  good  effect  if  kept  within  their  proper 
bounds,  yet  they  have  oeen  allowed  to  develop,  in  recent  tiniee,  into  a 
dangerous  abuse.  Certainly  the  teaching  of  no  other  Bubject  has  b^n  more 
effectively  cnimped  by  them  than  that  c^  matUematics.  Por  some  time 
giast  efforts  have  been  made  in  varioUB  quartere  to  effect  improvement  in 
the  teaching  of  the  subject,  aad  these  have  undoubtedly  borne  a  certain 
amount  of  fruit ;  but,  speaking  generally,  there  is  great  need  of  refornv 
and  the  time  appears  to  nave  bome  for  effecting  many  necessary  alteratioits. 

The  main  pnociple  to  be  adopted  in  the  teaching  of  this,  as  of  all  other 
subjects,  should  be  the  provision  of  a  good  general  education  aa  a  basia  for 
any  technical  instruction  that  ntav  be  neccHsarv  for  the  pupil  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  bis  future  work.  This  education  should  be  such  as  would  make  the 
ftcijuisition  of  any  special  technical  knowledge,  necessary  for  any  particular 
profession  or  occupation,  comparatively  easy.  Thus,  in  the  development  of 
.  a  syllabus,  the  mental  trainmg  to  be  obtained  from  the  study  of  the 
subject  should  have  the  paramount  consideration.  Further,  the  type  of 
training  to  be  turned  at  should  be  such  as  would  enlarge  the  ideas  of  the 
puiiil,  and  give  him  the  ^lower  of  takins  broad  views  of  any  subject 
TEtliGr  than  the  aciiuisition  of  dexterity  in  the  solution  erf  puzzles. 

Speaking  generallv,  problems  relating  to  any  special  technical  application 
of  the  subject  shoula  not  fonn  a  large  feature  of  any  general  course.  In 
this  connection  I  think  that  we  might  take  a  hint  from  Continental 
methods  and  give  more  attention  to  the  theory  of  the  subject.  There  does 
not  appear  to  ne  much  danger  that  we  may  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  and 
altogetlier  neglect  il«  applications.  In  the  organised  wmool  of  science  in 
)>tirticular  this  danger  would  be  easily  avoided  by  establishing  an  intimate 
(»nncction  between  the  theoretifral  teaching  of  mathematics  and  its  appli- 
cations in  the  practical  subjects  included  in  the  course. 

Ill  arithmetic  there  is  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  rei^  theory. 
1'lte  fintt  four  rulea,  with  vulgar  fractions  and  decimals,  really  constitut« 
the  whole  theory  of  the  subject.  The  bulk  of  the  remainder  is  of  a  more 
or  less  technical  nature.  By  cutting  out  a  good  deal  of  this,  that  is  not  of 
general  interest,  the  time  token  up  by  the  subject  might  be  shortened,  and 
thus  time  would  be  gained  in  which  the  ordinary  p'lpil  might  acquire  some 
real  knowledge  of  mathematics.  Without  going  into  groat  detail,  I  may 
nientioii,  in  passing,  true  discount  and  compound  interest  as  really  of 
tachnical  and  not  of  general  interest.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  subject 
much  that  ia  taught  under  the  heading  of  weight*  and  measures  might  be 
cut  out. 

With  rcgaid  to  fractions,  both  vulgar  and  decimal,  much  time  is  wasted 
on  elaborate  and  artificial  pn>blems  of  no  interest,  either  theoretical  or 
practical.  The  theory  of  recurring  decimals  need  only  be  just  touched  on, 
the  full  discussion  being  deferred  till  the  pupil  possesses  the  requisite 
knowledge  of  algebra  to  underatand  it  properly. 

Fuither,  the  barrier  at  present  existmg  between  arithmetic  and  algebra 
•hould  be  broken  down,  and  the  pupil  should  be  gradually  led  up  t«  the 
idea  of  symbrliam,  before  the  idea  is  formally  enunciated  to  him  at  the 
commencement  of  bis  systematic  study  of  al^bra.  The  ideas  involved  in 
the  process  of  the  solution  of  a  simple  equation  should  by  this  time  have 
become  quite  familiar. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  numerical  accuracy,  as  much 
reliance  should  be  placed  upon  mental  arithmetic  as  upon  written  work. 

When  the  study  of  algebra  is  first  entered  upon  far  too  much  time  is 
U:<ually  spent  on  the  first  four  rules.  What  is  taught  under  this  heading  is 
iirit  really  algebra,  but  a  species  of  glorified  arithmetic.  Much  more  benefit 
would  accme  to  the  pupils  from  exercises  in  multiiilying  together  simple 
expressions  dinctly,  i.e.,  by  picking  out  the  terms  ol  each  type,  than  oy 
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amnging  the  work  in  tlie  usual  manner.  The  tfaoorv  of  tiie  factoriBatiou 
of  simple  expressians  ahotild  be  introduced  quite  early  in  the  eubject  and 
ahoula  be  studied  very  thoroughly. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  portion  of  algebra  studied  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years  of  a  achoo!  of  science  course  that  the  moat  drastic  reforms  are 
needed.  During  tlii.H  period  the  idea  of  a  variable  quantity,  and  that  of  a 
simple  function  of  the  aame,  should  be  built  up,  and  some  idea  of  con- 
tinuity should  be  imparted.  Among  other  things  the  linear  and  quadratic 
functions  of  a  single  variable  should  be  thorougfily  studied.  The  exercises 
in  simultaneous  equations  involving  quadratics  should  be  cut  out  entirely 
from  this  stage,  Ebs  only  very  special  cases  can  be  discussed,  the  full  theory 
of  the  subject  being  much  too  difficult  Exception  might,  however,  be 
made  of  the  case  of  the  combination  of  a  simple  and  a  quadratic  equation. 
A  verv  simple  introduction  to  the  theory  of  aeterminanta  might  possibly  ba 
incluaed.  No  time  should  be  wasted  in  lenethv  operations  for  finding  the 
square  or  cube  root  of  a  specially  prepared  algebraical  expression,  Similsi 
questions  should  he  discussed  from  the  modern  point  of  view. 

The  full  discussion  of  the  Theory  of  Indices  might  be  put  much  later 
than  is  customary.  In  my  experience  of  the  vi^a  voce  examination  of 
classes  of  boys  I  have  found  that  this  subject  has  not  been  really  mastereil. 
Only  quadratic  surds  need  be  introduced  in  the  early  stages,  but  these 
should  be  studied  thoroughly.  This  brings  us  to  what  is  a  very  great 
difficulty  connected  with  this  stage  of  the  subject,  viz.,  the  discussion  of 
the  concept  of  an  incommensurable  quantity.  Most  of  the  attempts  tu 
discuss  this  are  really  beside  the  point.  The  incommensurable  quantity 
really  presents  itself  as  a  never-ending  decimal.  It  is  thus  an  infinite 
power  series,  of  a  special  tyi>e,  [wsaessmg  a  finite  limit.  This  opens  the 
question  as  to  the  introduction  m  as  simple  a  form  as  possible  of  some  of 
the  ideas  connected  with  the  theory  of  infinite  series.    This  is  the  first 

tilace  in  algebra  where  the  pupil  comes  across  the  important  concept  of  a 
imit.  There  is  no  essential  reason  why  a  complete  disciisiiion  of  the 
Binomial  Theorem  should  precede  all  attempts  at  the  discussion  of  infinite 
series.  With  regard  to  these  views,  I  merely  offer  them  to  the  careful 
consideration  of  teachers  anxious  to  work  out  a  good  syllabus  of  the 
subject.  Arithmetical  progression  should  be  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  linear  function  of  a  single  variable  mentioned  above.  A  much  earlier 
position  than  is  customary  should  be  assigned  to  the  subject  of  partial 
tractions. 

It  is  in  the  teaching  of  elementary  geometry  that  the  cramping  effects  c4 
tradition,  as  perpetuated  by  examinations,  are  most  severely  fdt.  Much 
has  been  done  to  improve  the  teaching  of  this  subject,  but  it  will  never 
become  truly  satisfactory  as  long  as  the  text  of  Euclid's  Elements  is 
allowed  to  block  the  way.  Though  it  is  possible  to  teach  the  subject  in  a 
conscientious  and  intelligent  manner  while  retaining  Euclid  as  a  teit-book — 
and  I  find  that  in  many  instances  this  is  done— yet  there  are  some  cases  tu 
which  it  is  not  so.    Further,  teachers    often   adopt    the    reprehensible 

Eractice  of  causing  their  pupils  to  burden  their  memories  with  what  are 
nown  as  "  reference  numbers,"  merel?  for  the  sake  of  examinations.  This 
difBculty  would  disappear  with  the  aoandonment  of  a  standard  text-book. 
The  study  of  geometry  should  begin  in  the  .junior  school ;  and  a  rough 
and  ready  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  subject,  and  of 
the  use  of  mathematical  instruments,  should  have  been  acquired  between 
the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve.  This  gives  the  t«acher  in  the  upper  school 
something  to  work  upon  when  commencing  the  more  formal  discussion  of 
the  principles  of  the  subject.  This  particular  reform  has  been  carried  out 
in  many  good  schools,  and  some  good  text-books  are  in  existence  for  the 
guidance  of  teachers  in  this  matter. 

The  more  formal  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  subject  in 
the  upper  school  should  be  frankly  psychological,  and  the  metaphysical 
aspects  of  the  subject  should  be  left  for  the  accomplished  niathematician. 
Further  I  would  deprecate  the  formulation  of  the  fundamental  principk* 
and  definitions  in  polished  logical  statenients.  The  effect  of  such  a  formula- 
tion would  be  that  the  pupils  would  practically  commit  these  statements  tu 
memory  and  be  able  to  reproduce  tuem  when  questioned,  and  thus  there 
4983.  s  4 
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would  be  no  guarantee  that  they  had  derived  any  real  benefit  from  the 
atud;  of  the  subject.  The  object  of  a  logical  training  should  be  to  exercise 
»nd  so  to  develop  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  not  to  provide  a  mechanical 
Rubstitute  for  it. 

The  most  desirable  reform  would  be  a  considerable  reafTSn^raent  of  the 
subject  matter.  Thus  tbe  elementary  properties  of  the  straight  line  and 
the  circle  are  intimately  connected,  and  no  arbitrary  diviaion  should  Iw 
made  between  them.  'Ijiey  should  be  taught  together,  in  particular  as  a 
knowledge  of  both  is  required  quite  early  in  the  course  of  practical  plane 
jtecimetry.  Further,  leas  of  the  indirect  method  of  proof  than  has  been 
adopted  by  Euclid  would  be  desirable  in  tlie  early  discussion  of  the  circle  ; 
and  the  idea  of  a  tangent  should  be  led  up  to,  and  its  properties  proved  by 
the  method  of  limits. 

Another  point  is  thit  tbe  subject  should  not  be  cut  up  into  a  set  of 
di^rete  propositions  but  should  be  discus^  in  sections.  ea/;h  section  giving 
a  comprehensive  view  of  some  particular  portion  of  the  subject.  Thus  a 
better  grasp  could  be  obtained  of  the  principles  of  the  subject,  and  some 
knowl^ge  of  geometrical  methods  could  be  gained  by  the  pupil. 

The  question  of  the  discussion  of  areas,  and  of  metrical  properties  iu 
general,  should  be  placed  rather  later  and  much  simplified.  The  pupi) 
would  be  already  fajuiliar  with  the  fundamental  ideas  on  account  of  hia 
work  in  mensuration  in  the  physical  laboratory,  and  thus  tbe  subject  would 
be  mastered  in  less  time.  The  idea  of  measurement  should  be  freely  intro- 
duced, and  the  subject  should  bs  made  to  lead  straijjht  awaj;  to  that  of 
|>roiiortion,  which  should  be  frankly  treated  as  a  nmnencal  relation. 

Those  portions  of  the  subject  matter  of  Euclid's  fourth  Book  tlmt  are  of 
general  interest  should  be  worked  into  the  geoeral  course  in  places  dealing 
with  subjects  with  which  they  are  intimately  connected.  The  ^tematic 
study  of  the  division  of  the  circle  is  for  the  mathematical  specialist. 

Speaking  generally,  whenever  simple  illustration.'*  of  modern  methods 
can  oe  introduced,  this  should  be  donn,  and  the  limitations  imposed  on  us 
by  a  strict  following  of  the  (ireek  geometers  should  be  abandoned. 

The  teaching  of  practical  j>lane  geometry  should  be  intimately  connecteil 
with  the  theoretical  teaching  of  the  s*me  subject.  The  bulk  of  the 
|iriiblciiis  included  are  capable  of  being  classified  under  com|)aratively 
tew  heads,  as  capable  of  solution  by  the  application  of  a  tew  general 
principles.  These  general  principles  should  be  fully  discusse.!,  and  the 
[lupils  led  on  to  apply  them  to  the  solution  of  special  problems.  Thus  the 
proper  methods  of  solution  of  certain  problems  would  become  fixed  in  the 
memory  by  a  more  natural  method  than  that  of  learning  tliem  by  rote. 

A  short  theoretical  course  of  solid  geometry,  covering  much  the  same- 
ground  as  tlte  early  portion  of  Euclid's  Elevuath  Dook,  might  be  given  in 
connection  witli  the  teaching  of  the  practical  solid  geometry. 

In  trigonometry,  as  at  present  taught,  the  subject  of  the  solution  of 
triangles  occupies  far  too  largo  a  space,  the  subject  being  of  a  very  limited 
technical  interest.  I  would  advise  a  short  course  on  the  trigonometrical 
fnnctions,  defined,  as  they  should  be,  with  reference  to  the  circle,  the 
applicatinna  to  the  geometry  of  triangles  Ijeing  kept  quite  subsidiary.  The 
dermitions  and  elementary  properties  should  be  discussed  with  j^reat 
fulness,  but  not  much  time  should  be  given  to  working  out  identities. 
The  addition  tlieorem  of  the  functions  should  be  included,  but  its  con- 
aequences  need  not  be  elaborated  to  any  great  extent. 

Thia  course  would  gi^e  tlic  pupil  sufficient  knowledge  of  trigonometry 
for  use  in  his  praetical  physics,  and  would  allow  time  for  the  introduction 
«f  a  short  course  of  instruction  on  the  analj^^ticol  geometry  of  the  straight 
line  and  circle.  This  would  be  rendered  easier  to  the  pupil  by  the  reforms 
1  have  recommended  in  the  algebra  course.  He  would  also  have  lieconie 
familiar  with  some  of  the  essential  ideas  in  the  graphical  work  that  he  had 
alrc*idy  done.  In  this  manner  I  think  that  the  way  would  be  better 
prepared  for  the  study  of  tbe  infinitesimal  calculus  on  the  part  of  those 
who  required  it. 

J.  BKILL. 
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General  Keport  for  the  year  1900,  hy  F.  Puijjnger,  Esq.,  om 
of  His  Majests'i  Chief  Inspectors  of  Schools,  on  the  Northers 
Division  of  England. 


My  Lord  Duke, 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  my  repoi't  on  the  Northern  Division  for 
the  year  1900. 

As  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  now  so  intimately  con-  The  wurk  of 
nectod  with  that  of  the  county  councils,  under  Clause  VII.  of  the  the  County 
Science  and  Art  Directory,  it  will  be  of  interest  in  the  first  instance  to  t.*"""^'!*' 
give  some  general  account  of  the  schemes  which  have  heeu  drawn  up 
by  the  county  councils  for  the  promotion  of  technical  and  secondary 
education.  In  Lancashire,  the  county  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted,  Luiciialiir?. 
the  residue  grant  is  divided  roughly  speaking  into  two  equal  parts. 
One  of  these  is  distributed,  on  the  basis  of  rateable  value  and  popula- 
tion combined,  to  urban  and  rural  districts  which  cover  the  whole  of 
the  county.  The  urban  districts  consist  of  the  areas  governed  by  the 
borough  and  urban  district  councils.  The  rural  districts  consist  of 
parishes  which  have  been  specially  grouped  for  educational  purposes. 
Each  rural  district  has  a  specially  appointed  technical  instruction 
committee.  Both  the  urban  and  rural  districts  are  free  for  all  practical 
purposes  to  spend  the  county  council  grant  in  their  own  way.  In  the 
case  of  the  urban  districts  this  liberty  has  been  of  very  great  advantage. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  schools  in 
e.vistence  long  before  the  passing  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  and 
local  committees  had  gained  much  experience  in  educational  matters. 
Many  of  these  committees  were  able  with  the  increase  of  funds  and 
freedom  of  action  accorded  to  them  by  the  county  council  to  frame  -nnd 
carry  out  schemes  of  a  very  satisfactory  character.  In  some  of  the 
sniallcr  areas  governed  by  urban  district  councils  it  is  possible  that 
better  results  would  be  obtained  if  the  county  council  retained  more 
control  over  the  work.  I  have  in  previous  rcpoita  commented  upon 
the  method  of  distributing  the  grants  according  to  the  rateable  value 
and  population.  There  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  if  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  grant  to  a  school  were  awarded  after  consideration  of 
the  amount  and  quality  of  the  instruction  provided,  the  more  important 
schools  would  not  hnd  themselves  in  a  condition  of  financial  emliarrass- 
ment.  This  matter  is  I  believe  receiving  the  attention  of  the  county 
council.  The  money  which  is  left  over  after  distributing  the  grants  to 
the  urban  and  rural  districts  is  for  the  most  part  expended  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  county  council.  Special  grants  are  awanled  under 
special  codes  of  rules  for  instruction  in  cotton  spinning  and  weaving, 
agriculture,  navigation,  horology,  mining  and  plumbing.  The  agrinU- 
tural  work  of  the  council  is  of  a  very  important  character,  upwards  of 
£5,000  a  year  being  expended  upon  it.  Grants  are  also  made  to  the 
Owens  College,  Manchester,  to  University  Col]ci{e,  Liverpool,  and  to 
the  county  borough  councils  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  iinally,  a  sum 
of  money  is  set  apart  for  the  provision  of  scholarships.  No  separate 
system  of  grants  is  in  operation  for  the  assislance  of  secondary  schools, 
and  until  recently  there  was  no  specially  devised  system  for  the 
transfer  by  means  of  scholarships  of  clever  children  from  elementary 
to  secondary  schools. 
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K«ferring  to  Yorkshire,  Mr.  Ttufton  says ; — 

■IlinWe«t  "The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  was  fairly  well  supplied  with  science 

JtiduLg  of  iiii,]  art  classes  before  the  pasaine  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act.  Sotne 
>  rirksliire  ^f  jjjg  earliest  classes  ataiTed  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  were 
in  the  West  Ridiiig.  Cousequently  the  work  of  the  county  council  has 
consisted  lar^ly  iu  aiding  existing  institutions  to  develop  their  work. 
Towards  this  it  devotes  all  the  beer  money — giving  grants  i?enerally  in  pro- 
portion to  the  work  done,  although  in  some  cases  the  rateable  value  of  the 
district  is  taken  into  consideration,  ba  for  example,  at  Keighley  where  a 
inaximum  grant  has  been  fixed.  Aid  is  given  to  all  the  public  secondary 
I'choola  in  the  form  of  a  fixed  aimual  grant  conditional  on  the  school 
receiving  a  certain  number  of  free  scholars.  As  this  practically  amounts 
to  laying  the  fees  of  the  scholars,  the  school  receives  in  most  cases  only  a 
small  pecuniary  benefit.  Generally  the  secondary  schools  of  the  West 
Hiding  are  in  need  of  further  financial  aid. 

"  Although  giving  liberal  aid  towards  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  the  county 
council  OS  yet  refuses  to  make  building  grants  to  grammar  schools  aud 
consejiuently  little  progress  is  being  made  towards  supplying  such  deficiencien 
as  exist.    Goole  and  Selby  are  still  without  secondary  schools. 

For  advanced  technical  instruction  the  county  council  relies  essentially 

upon  the  large  technical  colleges  in  the  county  boroughs — Leeds,  Sheffield, 

Bradford,  Hudderslield,  Ilahfax,  to  all  of  wtijch  it  makes  giants  and  sends 

students  l>y  means  of  scholarships. 

Tli'i  Ea^t  The  East  Riding  County  Council  does  not  sjiend  all  the  beer  money  and 

K'din);  of        there  are  few  facilities  for  secondary  or  technical  instruction  in  the  Riding 

Yorkshiru.      outjiide  the  city  of  Hull.    Hull  itself  has  made  rapid  proKress  within  the 

last  decade,  during  which  time  it  has  built  the  Hymers  College,  a  grammar 

school,  three  higher  grade  board  schools  and  a  fine  technical  school,  and  the 

corporation  has  now  under  consideration  the  building  of  a  school  of  art 

worthy  of  the  city." 

Tiie  work  of        The  achomes  which  have  been  drawn  up  hj'  county  borough  councils 
<'»uiity  are  not  as  a  rule  bo  coniplex  or  so  perfect  as  those  of  the  county 

(^Hri"§s  councils.     One  frequently  finds  that  in  a  county  borough  no  aid  is 

given  to  secondary  schools  and  no  provision  made  for  scholarships. 
As  a  rule  the  «ork  of  a  county  borough  council  is  concerned  mainly 
with  the  management  (.f  a  technical  school  which  has  generally  been 
erected  and  equipped  by  the  council.  In  the  case  of  the  smaller  towns 
the  provision  of  such  a  school  very  well  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
district.  In  the  more  important  towns,  however,  the  problem  of 
providing  adequate  technical  instruction  is  not  solved  in  so  simple  a 
manner.  In  large  towns  a  central  technical  school  is  not  easily  reached 
by  students  residing  in  the  outlying  districts  and  the  cost  of  travelling 
to  and  from  the  school  is  of  course  a  serious  matter.  In  Manchester, 
where  the  technical  school  is  situated  in  a  central  position,  the  needs 
of  the  more  remote  localities  are  met  by  a  number  of  well-conducted 
schools  under  the  school  board.  These  outlying  schools  are  useful  in 
sevei'al  ways.  They  not  only  attract  students  who  would  be 
unlikely  to  travel  as  far  as  the  centre  of  the  town,  but  they  tend  to 
prevent  the  classes  at  the  technical  school  from  being  filled  with 
students  who  do  not  desire  advanced  or  specialised  instruction.  The 
work  of  these  schools  is  in  the  main  of  an  elementary  character  and 
technological  subjects  do  not  form  p:trt  of  the  curriculum.  It  will 
probably  he  found  necessary  in  most  large  towns  to  provide  a  cential 
school  lor  advanced  work  and  for  work  requiring  an  expensive  equip- 
ment, and  also  to  maintain  a  number  of  smaller  schools  in  the  suburbs 
which  would  deal  with  elementary  work  only,  and  which  would  act  as 
feeders  to  the  central  school. 
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On  this  subject  Mr.  H«rda  remarks ; 


The  experimeat  beioK  triad  in  Liverpool  deserves  notice.  It  Is  to  Liverpuui. 
centmlise  all  the  advanced  instruction  and  to  decentralise  the  elementary 
teaching.  To  this  end  a  large  school  U  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  in  the  outlying  districts  will  be  some  five  or  six  smaller,  but  self- 
contained,  schools,  well  equipped  for  the  purposes  of  elementary  instruction.  - 
This  would  seem  to  be  a  gooa  plan  in  very  large  cities.  The  teachers  in 
the  outlying  schools  will  be  in  close  touch  with  the  pareut  institution  ; 
there  will  be  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  methods  of  teaching,  and 
the  class-rooms  of  the  central  school  wilt  not  be  congested  with  large 
numbers  of  pupils  seeking  elementary  instruction." 

With  regard  to  the  work  being  carried  on  in  some  of  the  county 
boroughs,  Mr.  Wager  aaya  : 

"  I  have  to  report  few  changes  of  any  importance.    The  school  of  BrailforJ 
science  at  the  Bradford  Technical  College  baa  been  definitely  iriven  uo. 
and  the  institution  has  undergone  a  thorough  rei 
bring  it  into  line  with  the  requirements  of  the  city  s< 
are  concerned. 

"  The  College  has  passed  under  the  control  of  the  Municipality,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  co-ordination  of  the  various  educational  institutions  in 
the  city  uiiy  be  hiijipily  brought  almut  under  the  auspices  of  the  Tochnical 
Instruction  Comtiuttee.  The  educational  work  done  in  Bradford  reaches 
such  a  hi^h  standard  of  efficiency  that  it  is  a  pity  that  it  should  be  in  any 
way  impaired  by  dissensions  among  the  various  educational  authorities. 

"  At  the  Bradford  Grammar  School  improvements  have  been  effected  in 
the  accommodation  for  art  instruction,  and  a  laboratory  for  advanced 
physics  has  been  provided. 

"  In  Leeds  the  Oirla'  Modern  School  bos  become  a  School  of  Science,  Leeds. 
and  a  small  laboratory  for  practical  work  in  biology  haa  been  fitted  up. 

"  The  Leeds  Institute  of  Science,  Art  and  Literature  is  seriously 
handicapped  in  its  educatioual  work  for  want  of  satisfactory  accommoda- 
tion both  for  its  day  schools  and  its  evening  clasies.  There  are  very  few 
large  towns  where  the  accommodation  for  evening  class  instruction  is  so 
{loor  as  in  Leeds  At  the  Leeds  Institute  there  are  large  classes  in 
engineering  subjects,  but  there  is  no  accommodation  for  practical  work  ju 
a  mechanical  laboratory,  and  very  little  for  the  ordinary  lecture  exjieri- 
menta  which  should  be  performed  by  the  teacher.  The  accommodation  for 
jiractical  physics  is  poor,  and  for  biological  subjects  is  not  as  good  as 
It  ought  to  be. 

"  Better  premises  are  also  required  for  the  School  of  Art 

"  The  Leeds  Ptipil  Teachers'  Centre  is  at  present  housed  in  buildings 
which  are  quite  inadequate  for  the  puriwse,  but  the  new  block  of  buildings, 
which  is  fast  approaching  completion,  will,  it  is  hoped,  have  satisfactory 
accommodation  tor  practical  work  in  science,  in  adfhtion  to  the  ordinary 
class-rooms  and  the  rooms  fitted  up  for  (he  elementary  art  instructioii 
required  for  pupil  teachers. 

"The  new  buildings  at  the  Huddersfield  Technical  College  afford  Hiil>ler^(ie 
excellent  accommodation  for  instruction  in  science.  in  addition  to 
laboratories  for  elementary  and  advanced  work  in  physics,  chemistir  and 
eii^iieering  an  excellently-etjuipped  laboratory  for  bioic^cal  work  ban 
be^  fitted  up  with  modem  appliances  for  teaching  and  investigation.  A 
teaching  museum  is  a  feature  of  the  institution. 

"  In  the  art  department  a  complete  and  well-equipped  suite  of  rooms 
for  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  art  has  b^n  provided." 

Describing  the  work  done  in  the  county  boroughs  of  Lis  district, 
Mr.  Hards  reports  : — 

'    '  U  school  is  approaching   completion  at  Liveriwol ;  fjonnty 
building  has  been  erected  at  Bootio,  and  will  be  "•"'"Kj':* ' 
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opened  for  the  1900-1  session  ;  a.  large  school  is  beiDg  built  at  Wigan,  and 
another  is  projected  at  Warrington.  At  Bolton  a  central  site  has  been 
aecured  for  a  new  school,  and  the  plans  for  it  are  being  carefully  con- 
sidered. In  the  course  of  three  or  four  yoni's'  time  no  large  town  in  this 
part  of  Lancashire  will  be  without  its  technical  school.  These  schools, 
.  properly  equipped,  will  furnish  opportunities  for  carrying  out  scientific  and 
technical  wctk  of  an  advanced  character.  They  ought  to  become  real 
techoical  schools,  and  should  be  differentiated  both  in  name  and  treatment 
from  the  host  of  so-called  technical  schools  which  iu'e  often  mere  aggr< 
tions  of  classes  in  science  and  art,  cookery  and  dress-making,  whetc 
teaching  is  mostly  of  a  very  elementary  character." 

I>«y  ^  It  is  verj-  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  Day  Technical 

'*h''"i  Schools  are    increasing  in  number  and  impoi'tance.     There  can  be  no 

Ml-  iM)  rt,  doubt  whatever    that  it  is  to   these  schools  to  which  we  must  look 

for  the  provision  of  technical  instruction  it  the  indiiutries  of  the 
country  are  to  be  improved  and  foreign  competition  checked.  Evening 
classes,  though  usefiil  in  their  own  way,  cannot  be  expected  to  have  much 
elTect  in  this  direction  In  a  day  school  the  students  come  fresh  to 
their  work  and  they  are  occupied  all  day  long  in  the  study  of  science, 
art  and  technology.  In  a  night  school  the  students  only  obtain  a  few 
hours'  instniction  in  the  week,  and  as  they  come  to  the  school  after  a 
hardday's  woik  in  the  factory  or  workshop  they  are  frequently  tired 
and  jaded,  and  can  make  comparatively  little  progress  with  their 
studies.  Ureat  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  pei-suading  evening 
students  to  take  up  a  definite  course  of  work.  They  winh,  as  a  rule,  to 
study  the  subject  which  most  interests  them.  A  young  engineer  takes 
machine  drawing  and  applied  mechanics,  and  can  hiidly  be  persuaded 
that  a  knowledge  of  geometry  and  mathematics  is  necessary  as  a  pre- 
liminary or  concurrent  study.  Some  years  ago  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  offered  special  inducements  to  schools  providing 
organised  courses  of  work  during  the  evenings,  but  I  think  I  am  right 
in  saying  that  only  one  or  two  schools  in  the  country  availed  them- 
aelres  of  the  offer.  Very  praiseworthy  attempts  of  a  similar  kind  have 
been  made  during  the  past  few  years  by  some  of  the  county  councils, 
especially  that  of  the  West  Riding,  Mid  by  the  Technical  Instniction 
Committees  in  some  of  the  larger  Boroughs.  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
their  efforts  have  not  been  altogether  unattended  with  success.  But 
when  everything  possible  has  been  done  we  shall  be  unable  to  shut  our 
■  eyes  to  the  fact  that  evening  schools  have  comparatively  speaking 
very  limited  spheres  of  usefulness. 

I  have  already  in  a  previous  report  mentioned  the  admiiable  work 
which  is  being  carried  on  in  the  Day  Technical  School  at  Manchester, 
in  which  there  are  about  150  students.  During  the  session  1898-1900, 
there  were  over  100  students  in  the  textile,  dying  and  engineering  de- 
partments at  the  Bradford  Technical  College,  and  in  similar  depart- 
ments at  the  Huddersfield  Technical  College  there  were  34  students 
taking  a  full  course  of  instruction  and  28  taking  a  partial  course.  Day 
Technical  Schools  have  also  been  established  at  Salford,  Sheffield,  Hull 
and  Bolton. 

Day  tsch-  I»  almost  all  classes  of  schools  the  head  masters  are  in  the  habit  <A 

iii^al  whools  complaining  that  the  scholars  sent  on  to  them  from  the  lower  grades  of 
and  Hchoala     schools   are  insufficiently  or   imperfectly    prepared.      Day   lechoical 
o£  »(:ience.      Schools  are  no  exception  to  this  rule,     A  want  of  training  in  literary 
and  scientific  studies  on  the  part  of  the  students  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  these  tohools  have  to  contend.     It 
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is,  of  course,  obvious  that  a  student  whoseaim  is  to  perfect  himself  in 
t«chnologii»l  work  must  have  had  a  aound  preliminary  education  in 
mathemaiios  and  science,,  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that  he  cannot 
make  much  progress  if  his  attainments  in  Gterary  work  are  defective. 
The  course  of  work  taken  in  schools  of  science  is,  I  think,  a  ver^  suit- 
able one  for  students  who  intend  to  proceed  to  a  Day  Technical  SchooL 
In  the  oa.10  of  one  of  the  tochnicU  schools  it  has  been  found  that  the 
moat  successful  students  received  their  early  training  in  the  Schools  <>f 
Science  conducted  by  the  School  Board  in  the  town.  Hi  order  to  exclude 
iiiiiit;  students  it  is  the  custom  to  fix  some  age  limit.  A  student  may 
not,  as  a  rule,  enter  the  school  until  ho  ha^  reached  the  age  of  16  years. 
Day  Technical  Schools  are  at  present  in  their  infancy,  and  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  carry  them  on  in  an  ideal  manner,  but  it  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  a^  the  schools  grow  in  number  and  size  it  may  be  fonnd 
possible  to  increase  the  age  limit  fnim  time  to  time. 

The  attitude  of  employers  of  labour  towards  technical  education  is  a  AtliluUe  uf 
very  interesting  study.  A  great  many  of  them  are  as  apathetic  as  ever,  eniploy*"  of 
But  some,  though  not  actively  hostile,  are  of  opinion  that  technical  '*™"''- 
edupation  is  unnecessary.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  an  Englishman  un- 
trained in  better  than  a  German  trained.  Others  think  that  the  courrtry 
is  as  full  of  work  as  it  well  can  he,  and  that  the  increased  demand  for 
goods  must  of  necessity  be  supplied  by  foreign  nations.  I  have  been 
informed  that  in  one  of  the  large  textile  and  engineering  towns  there 
is  positively  no  career  open  to  a  man  who  has  received  a  sound  tech- 
nical training  and  who  wishes  to  find  employment.  I  understand  that 
it  is  the  "  useful  drudge  "  who  is  required  and  that  no  place  cau  be 
found  for  the  trained  expert.  I  think  that  in  some  cases  the  expert  is 
looked  upon  with  suspicion.  He  might,  if  cm  ployed,  besom'::  familiar  with 
the  trade  processes  peculiar  to  his  employers  and,  having  improved  upon 
ihem,  might  sell  his  information  to  rival  firms  in  the  neighbourhood. 
I  am  persuaded,  however,  that  this  attitude  is  fast  dying  out  and  that 
employers  arc  on  the  whole  much  more  favourably  disposed  to'.var<ls 
education  than  they  were.  One  frequently  finds  in  these  days  that 
large  firms  compel  their  workmen  to  attend  evening  classes,  and  in 
■|uit4)  a  number  of  cases  evening  schools  have  been  equipped  and  main- 
tained by  them.  Railway  compauies  and  engineei-ing  firms  in  particu- 
lar seem  desirous  of  providing  good  instruction  for  their  workmen,  and 
ill  the  North  of  England  they  arc  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
several  schools.  Their  motive  is,  however,  not  always  quite  clear.  In 
the  case  of  one  firm  I  found  that  a  provision  for  evening  classes  was 
made  on  moral  rather  than  on  educational  grounds.  The  firm  had  ex- 
perienced great  difficulty  with  their  fitters,  who  are  sent  abroad  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  charge  of  machinery.  The  novel  experience  of 
travel  and  residence  in  a  foreign  town  proved  too  much  for  many  of 
them,  and  their  work  was  often  not  done  properly  or  noi  done  at  all. 
The  technical  school  established  by  the  firm  wa^  expected  to  do  some- 
thing towards  remedying  this  state  of  affairs.  I  was  glad  to  find  that  a 
knowledge  of  machine  drawing  was  found  to  be  useful,  but  this  appeared 
to  be  quite  a  secondary  consideration. 

As  an  example  of  the  change  which  is  tiking  place  in  the  attitude 
of  employers  towards  education  I  quote  (from  a  newspaper)  the  follow- 
ing remarks  which  are  taken  from  the  aimual  report  of  the  directors  of 
an  important  Chamber  of  Commerce  :  ~ 

"The  evidence  was  overwhelming  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  most  clear- 
Bight«d  observers,  of  the  men  who  were  at  ^e  centre  of  the  situation,  the 
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great  problem  of  education  had  shifted  ite  ceatra  of  Kravity.  .  .  The 
most  pressing  question  now,  even  in  the  interests  of  tuc  mnk  and  file  of 
induatiy,  was  the  edncation  of  the  prospective  captains  of  industry.  Com- 
mercial education  meant  first  the  education  of  pnncipals,  and  only  secondly 
the  education  of  clerks.  It  was  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  30,000 
school  children  of  the  town  as  with  the  200  who  should  in  the  next  genera- 
tion hold  the  position  of  employers  and  managers.  .  It  was  for 
the  sake  of  the  nation  that  they  desired  to  develop  the  brains  of  the  in- 
dividual at  the  public  expense,  and  it  was  because  the  object  was  a  public 
one  that  the  expenditure  of  public  moneys  was  required  and  justified." 

evening  schools,  Mr.  Dufton  writes  as 

CiiiiipariMin        "Much  of    the  work  done  in  evening  classes  ia  of  a  very  elementary 

of  ilay  and      character  and  serves  only  to  patch  up  the  deficiencies  of  a  proper  elementary 

evening  education.     A  large  proportion  of  boys  leave   the  elementary  schools  while 

schmil^.  yet  in  the  lower  atandards,  and  consequently  it  is  common  to  find  classes  of 

youths  ignorant  of  even  the  elements  of  mathematics,  and  unable  to  read 

and  write  vrith  facility.    ITie  common  complaint  of  teachers  of  science 

classes  is  that  students  cannot  use  decimals. 

"Where  youths  have  been  through  a  higher  grade  school  or  a  gramiiiar 
school  it  is  possible  to  give  sonie  amount  of  technical  instruction  in  the 
evening.  A  youth  can  only  work  a  limited  number  of  hours  in  the  day, 
however  strong  hi:^  constitution,  and  when  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
factory  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  he  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  much  serious  work  in  tie  evening.  Of  true  technical 
training  there  is  comparatively  little  in  evening  clasnei'. 

"  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  to  the  day  technical  scliools  that  the 
country  must  look  for  the  instruction  which  is  to  influence  the  commerce  of 
the  country. 

"  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  number  of  the  day  students  in  the  large 
technical  schools  of  Sheffield,  Hull,  Bradford,  and  Huddorstield  is  steadily 
increasing,  and  that  employers  are  yearly  more  ready  to  recognise  the  value 
of  technical  instruction. 

"Employers  frequently  insist  upon  their  apprentices  attending  an  evening 
class  :  in  one  caae  which  caiae  under  my  notice,  attendance  at  the  technical 
schools  was  provided  for  by  a  clause  in  the  indenture.  In  such  cases  the 
employers  pay  fees  for  the  students,  and  one  large  firm  gives  an  apprentice 
an  increase  of  salary  when  he  has  passed  certain  science  examinations. 
Aiipretilii'c-  "A  serious  impediment  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  day 
slu|).  classas  in  technical  schools  lies  in  the  antiquated  systems  of  apprenticeship 

still  prevalent. 

"  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  term  of  apprenticeship  to  any  particular 
trade  was  determined  by  the  time  required  by  a  youth  of  average  intel- 
ligence to  acquire  a  sound  knowledge  of  his  work.  In  a<:tual  practice  the 
rule  would  commonly  aiipear  to  be  the  simpler  the  trade  the  longer  the 
apprenticeship.  Why,  for  instance,  should  every  plumber's  apprentice  be 
bound  for  such  an  excessive  period  as  seven  years  1 

"  Presumably  the  original  intention  was  to  ensure  thoroughness  of  work, 
and  in  the  y^st  the  provision  was  nossibly  a  wise  one.  Now,  its  effect  is  to 
force  tads  wishing  to  become  plumbers  to  commence  their  apprenticeship  at 
an  age  too  early  for  them  to  have  made  due  prejiaration  for  its  work, 

"Is  plumbing,  on  the  efficiency  of  which  the  health  of  the  community 
largely  depends,  a  trade  re([uiring  no  scientific  knowledge,  or  is  it  seriously 
imagined  that  a  boy  leaving  the  elementary  school  at  thirteen  has  received 
a  sufficient  scientific  training  1  It  is  obvious  from  the  type  of  student  met 
with  in  plum>>ing  clas.ses  that  the  immediate  effect  of  such  a  system  of 
apprenticeship  is  to  exclude  from  the  trade  youth.s  of  better  education  and 
ability,  and  its  ultimate  result  must  be  to  lower  the  status  of  the  plumber. 

"  Fortunately  other  trades  are  more  progressive.    In  the  Yorkshire  dyeing 
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trade  it  is  sow  conaidered  almost  essential  for  a  youth  to  pass  through  a 
tichnical  school  before  entering  the  dy ehouse. 

"Recently  a  most  important  step  has  been  taken  by  the  Bradford  Branch 
of  the  Kngiueering  Employers'  Federation,  which  has  decided  that  in  the 
cane  of  students  leaving  the  Bradford  Technical  College,  after  passing 
through  the  full  course,  to  enter  the  works  of  any  of  the  feaemted  firms,  the 
time  spent  at  the  college  shall  count  as  part  of  their  apprenticeship.  This  is 
undoubtedly  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

"  Another  scheme  full  of  interest  which  has  come  under  my  notice  is  that 
of  an  engineering  firm  which  sends  its  apprentices  half-time  to  a  day 
technical  school, 

"  While  it  may  be  impossible  to  learn  a  trade  effectively  in  the  school,  it  Is 
yearly  becoming;  less  possible  to  learn  it  completely  in  the  workshop,  and 
the  b«st  result  is  to  be  looked  for  in  a  judicious  combination  of  scientific 
instruction  in  the  school  with  practice  in  the  works. 

"  Eveiywhere  I  find  increasing  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  large 
technical  schools. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  in  some  cases  technical  instruction  has  sutTered  Salariei^ 
owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  teachers — men  of  scientific 
training  and  also  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  a  trade.  This  difficulty  is 
still  present  in  some  dcgrcB  owing  to  the  small  salaries  otTcrcJ  to 
technical  teachers.  The  Principal  of  a  large  technical  school  receives,  as  a 
rule,  a  smaller  salarv  than  the  head  master  of  a  small  grammar  school,  and 
the  responsible  heaos  of  departments  less  than  a  foreman  in  a  small  works. 

"  Fortunately  tor  the  country,  many  of  the  best  teachers  are  satisfied  to 
work  for  inadeqiiate  remuneration.  The  labourer  is,  however,  worthy  of 
his  hire,  and  if  highly  qualified  teachers  are  to  be  obtained,  better  salaries 
will  have  to  be  paid. 

"  In  evening  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  tendency  to  very  high 
salaries.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  largely  due  to  the  high  grants  which  can 
be  obtained  on  evening  elementary  science  classes. 

"  T  have  come  across  several  teachers  who  have  given  up  gooii  posts  in 
day  schools  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  more  profitable  work  of 
teaching  science  classes— working  during  the  winter  session  only." 

Reporting  on  two  of  the  Day  Technical  Schools  in  Lancashire,  Mr. 
Hards  writes : — 

"  In  two  schools  in  this  district,  viz.,  Salford  and  Bolton,  there  are  Day  Salfonl  Day 
Technical  Schools.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  future  there  will  be  many  Teclinii^nl 
more  such  schools,  but  worked  under  different  conditions.    At  Salford,  for  Scliool. 
iustance,  the  day  classes  are  '  open  to  students  of  thirteen  yeai-s  of  age  who 
have  passed  Standard  VI.,  or  to  younger    students    who    have    passed 
Standard  VII.'     The  school-week  of  theae  studenti  is  about  thirty  hours, 
of  which  three  are   spent  in  the  workshop,  four  in  studying  French  and 
German  (English   has  since    replaced   Germanl,   and    the    remainder  in 
studying  the  following  subjects  :    Practical  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry, 
Mathematics,  Mechanics,  Sound,  Light,  Heat,  Magnetism,  Electricitv  and 
Chemistry,  with  practical  work  m  the  last  seven.    This  course  of  study  for 
boys  of  twelve  and  thirteen  cannot  be  regarded  with  any  degree  of  satis- 
faction. 

"  The  example  of  the  employers  of  labour  in  Balton  in  encouraging  the  H  )lt<in. 
technical  school  and  bringing  it  into  closer  relation  with  the  industries  of 
the  district  is  one  which  might  be  followed  in  other  towns  with  great 
advantage.  One  firm  of  employers  has  engaged  itself  not  to  employ  a  boy 
as  an  apprentice  unless  he  has  spent  at  least  a  year  in  the  Day  Technical 
School.  Also,  scholarships  are  given  by  various  firms—one  giving  eighty, 
another  thirty,  and  so  on,  to  the  number  of  over  300  altogether — to  their 
apprectices  to  enable  them  to  attend  evening  classes.    These  scholarships 
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cover  the  cost  of  inBtructioo,  books,  and  inatrunients,  andaperiodical  record 

of  the  pupils'  progress  ia  sent  to  the  firms  giving  the  8cholarehi]>s." 

On  the  evening  classes  in  his  district,  Mr.  Hards  says  : — 
"  Evening  classes  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  kinds  ;  (I)  those  in  the 
towns — managed  as  a  rule  by  some  corporate  body  like  a  technical  instruc- 
tion committe  or  a  school  board,  and  (2)  the  remainder.  The  former  have 
a  certain  well  defined  and  important  place  in  the  general  scheme  of  educa- 
tion. They  are  generally  well-conducted  and  well-equipped  for  elementary 
instruction  and  furnish  a  constant  stream  of  students  for  more  advanced 
work  at  a  central  school.  There  ia  an  advantage  in  the  very  large  towns  in 
having  such  evening  classes  conducted  bv  a  bodj'  of  managers  distinct  from, 
but  working  in  haiiiony  with,  the  local  authority,  for  with  the  income  at 
present  at  its  disposal  this  authority  has  not  tlie  means,  neither  has  it  the 
machinery,  to  provide  aU  the  instruction  required. 

"  As  to  the  second  class,  with  a  few  very  notable  exceptions,  they  might  be 
closed  without  loss  being  felt.  Frequent  changes  are  made  in  the  sul'jects 
taught  and  no  proper  provision  is  made  for  teaching  any  subject. 

"  In  a  number  of  smaller  towns  where  interest  in  education  i.s  often  as  keen 
as  in  the  larger,  a  small  school  costing  say  from  f  3,000  to  £B,0»0  or  £9.00f) 
would  be  of  groat  value.  Utdess,  however,  such  a  school  is  obtained  as  a 
pft  from  a  private  individual  or  paid  for  by  voluntary  contributions,  it 
ekes  out  a  precarious  existence  by  meaas  of  'grants '  and  fees  of  atudenls. 
the  whole  income  derived  from  a  penny  rate  and  the  contribution  of  the 
local  authority  being  swallowed  up  in  interest  and  repayment  of  loan. 

"  The  needs  of  such  places  would  be  supplied  in  cour.se  of  time  if  by  turns 
they  were  taken  in  hand  b^  the  local  authority,  those  whose  needs  are  most 
pressing  being  first  considered.  The  older  technical  schools  are  now 
teaching  students  o^  their  own  bringing  up,  with  the  result  that  more 
advanced  work  in  acienc-3  is  being  done  yearly.  In  some  subjects  of  science 
progress  beyond  a  certain  point  will  be  impossible  until  &  deeper  knowledge 
of  mathematics  is  more  widespread  amongst  students.  Many  are  beginning 
to  recognise  that  in  the  higher  branches  of  [ihysies  for  instance,  apart  from 
the  question  of  manipulation,  the  ditiicutties  are  mainly  mathematical. 
The  best  schools  are  becoming  more  successful  in  inducing  students  to  take 
u)> '  coui'ses '  of  studies.  Indeed  several  schools  have  drawn  up  excellent 
schemes  of  this  kind  but  at  present  they  arc  counsels  of  perfection  rarely 
acted  upon.  The  value  of  home  work  is  generally  rec<^nised,  but  when 
students  attend  cla;3ses  on  two  or  three  evenings  in  the  week,  ai^  they 
frequently  do,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  proper  provision  can  be  made  for 
home  work  and  recreation.  On  the  whole  there  nas  been  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  teaching  of  science  during  the  past  few  years.  The  numoer  of 
new  or  improved  school  buildings  has  rapidly  increased,  equipment  has 
Itecome  more  complete,  teachers  who  have  gone  through  a  good  course  of 
laboratory  work  have  been  forthcoming  in  greater  numoera,  and  the  value 
of  practical  work  haa  been  more  and  more  recognised.' 

Mr.  Wager  deals  with  the  same  subject : — 

"In  the  evening  claiwes  the  provision  of  apparatus  for  teaching  experi- 
mental science  is  fiurly  satisfactory,  but  mcch  remains  to  be  done  botli  at 
regards  equipment  and  improvement  in  methods  of  teaching  before  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency  can  be  reached.  Nevertheless,  during  the  past  few 
years  vast  improvements  have  been  made.  In  the  teaching  of  biological 
suiiiects  much  remains  to  be  done.  In  two  or  three  cases  excellent  teaching, 
both  in  the  lecture  room  and  laboratory,  is  given,  but  in  general  the 
provision  of  simple  laboratories  for  practical  work  wita  a  reasonable  supply 
of  apparatus  is  much  to  be  desired.  At  present  much  of  the  instruction 
given  in  these  subjects  is  mere  bookwork  and  it  commonly  happens  that 
the  teacher  works  through  a  text  book,  chapter  by  chapt<;r,  with  his 
students  and  that  very  little  practical  work  is  done. 
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"In  engineering  and  minina  subjects  it  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that 
Ktudents  should  1«  encouraged  to  teJie  up  HjHtematic  coursea  of  instruction 
in  the  various  suWdiary  subjects  involved  in  the  special  subject  of  study. 
lliiB  ia  being  done  in  a  few  cases,  but  a  larger  extension  of  it  especially  in 
technical  schools  and  colleges  is  wanted.  The  students  in  these  subiectn 
are  often  so  seriouslf  handicapped  in  their  special  work  for  want  of  an  ' 

elementary  knowledge  of  other  branches  of  science  that  it  is  quite  worth 
while  to  make  special  efforts  in  thia  direction."  . 

As  the  inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Education  do  not  visit  all  the  SeivmlnTy 
secondary  schools  in  the  country,  it  is  impossible  to  give  here  anything  "•^''""l"- 
like  a  general  account  of  the  work  carried  on  in  these  schools.  There 
iu^  some  poinCa  of  imuortance,  however,  to  which  attention  may  use- 
fully be  drawn.  In  tne  first  place,  there  is  a  very  pressing  need  for  a 
better  supply  of  schools,  especially  for  girls.  There  are  several 
populous  towns  which  are  almost  entirely  unprovided  for,  and  others 
where  the  supply  is  inadequate.  The  remarks  which  were  made  in 
connection  with  the  supply  of  tecbtiical  schools  In  the  larger  boroughs 
also  apply  here,  though  probably  in  a  less  degree.  One  large  school  in 
the  centre  of  the  town  does  not  entirely  meet  the  needs  of  the 
inhabitants.  For  younger  children  the  distance  to  be  travelled  each 
day  to  and  from  school  often  proves  to  be  a  very  formidable  obstacle 
to  their  attendance.  Suburban  schools  affiliated  to  the  central  institu- 
tion are  required.  In  Manchester,  schools  o(  this  kind,  both  for  boys 
and  girls  have,  I  beheve,  been  in  existonce  for  some  time.  Affiliation 
is  absolutely  necessary.  If  it  does  not  exist  there  ia  a  tendency  to 
retain  children  beyond  the  time  when  it  would  be  to  their  advantage 
to  att«nd  the  central  school.  While  there  are  towns  where  a  secondary 
school  is  much  needed,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  villages  in  which 
the  existing  school  is  for  all  practical  purposes  unnecessary.  There 
are  also  sinall  towns  containing  two  schools  where  one  would  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  the  place.  I  think  that  one  of  the  most  useful 
reforms  which  the  central  and  local  authorities  could  undertake 
would  be  to  decide  which  schools  are  necessary  and  which  are  not. 
Some  of  those  which  are  unneoeasary  m  secondary  schools  might  with 
advantage  be  recognised  in  some  humbler  form,  perhaps  as  Higher 
Elementary  Schools.  In  one  Lancashire  town  the  grammar  school 
funds  were  some  years  ago  handed  over  to  the  School  Board  under  a 
scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  with  an  intimation  that  they 
might  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  higher  elementary  school  ,*  the 
school  has  been  erected  and  has  proved  successful.  Recognition  and 
gnmta  should,  I  think,  undoubtedly  be  withdrawn  from  schools  which 
are  clearly  proved  to  be  tinnecessary  either  as  higher  elementary  or 
secondary  schools.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Board  of  Education  have  already  taken  power  In  the  Directory  to 
do  this.  And  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  provide  a  larger  number  of 
secondary  schools,  but  to  spend  much  more  money  on  the  existing 
schools.  The  money  is  required  to  provide  better  premises  and  equip-  sulurki 
ment,  and  to  pay  the  teachers  higher  salaries.  It  Bcems  quite  impos- 
sible at  present  to  expect  men  of  high  attainments  to  offer  themselves 
as  teachers  in  many  of  the  secondary  schools.  In  a  very  important 
secondary  school  (school  of  science),  containing  350  schohirs,  the 
following  salaries  are  paid  to  the  assistant  teachers : — Men :  £200, 
£13<^  £110,  £110,  £110,  £110;  women;  £95,  £95,  £85,  £86.  ThU 
)■  by  no  means  the  worst  case  I  have  come  acroae.  One  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  that  unless  much  better  salaries  aT«  paid  the  work  will 
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not  be  done  in  as  efficient  a  manner  aa  it  should  bt.  On  these  points 
Mr.  Hards,  writing  upon  South-West  Lancashire  says  : — 

"  It  is  not  jxMtsible  to  speak  in  very  e 
school  education.    The  Liverpool  Inatitute,  ^ 

Ijiverpool,  and  the  Bolton  Grammar  School  have  been  greatly  improved 
and  the  einiipment  made  more  complete,  principally  through  the  generoBity 
of  privat«  oenefactor*.  Generally  i^peaking,  the  local  authorities  have  not 
realised  their  rexji&iisibilitiea  in  the  matter  of  secondary  education  as  they 
have  done  in  neighbouring  counties.  More  good  secondary  schooln  are 
needed.  An  astonishing  number  of  1>oys  and  girls  travel  daily  to  schools 
live,  ten,  twenty,  and  even  thirty  miles  from  their  own  homes.  Many  of 
the  schools  that  do  exixt  are  badly  in  need  of  laboratories  and  workshiiiiH, 
and  sometimes  even  of  decent  class-rooms.  In  some  case)  the  head  matter 
himself  gets  a  bare  livelihood  out  of  the  acUools,  and  nearly  everywhere  the 
assistant  teachers  are  underpaid.  Consequently  some  of  thetie  schools 
cannot  assert  themselves  in  the  matter  of  curriculum,  which  is  therefore 
arranged  to  get  as  much  grant  as  po^ible  from  science  and  art  Bubject4> 
ai>d  to  accommodate  parents  who  wish  their  children  coached  for  special 
examinations  or  taught  special  subjects. 

"  '  Commercial '  i/i  a  word  to  conjure  with  in  many  places,  and  there  are 
schools  whwe  time  is  wasted  in  teaching  subjects  of  little  or  no  educationaJ 
value,  such  as  book-keeping,  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

"  The  average  length  of  the  attendance  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  some  of 
the  large  schools  is  not  more  than  two  to  two  and  a-half  years. 

"  Whilst  such  depressing  external  conditions  hold  it  would  be  almost 
uselees  to  indicate  wliere  internal  reforms  are  needed." 

Mr.  Dufton  says  :— 

"  In  both  the  West  and  East  Ridings  there  is  a  serious  deficiency  in  the 
number  of  secondary  schools  for  girls.  In  a  few  cases  this  maybe  rmnedied 
by  diverting  part  of  the  endowment  from  rich  boys'  schools,  as  is  b^ng 
done  in  LeMs.  In  small  towns  the  difficulty  might  be  solved  by  forming 
mixed  schools. 

"  Many  secondary  schools  are  in  an  unsound  condition.  The  system  of 
paying  head  masters  laige  capitation  fees  is  far  from  satisfactory.  In 
numerous  cases  the  head  master  farms  the  school.  Assistant  masters  are 
freiiuently  indifferently  qualified  and  generally  badly  paid. 

"  The  lack  of  efficient  grammar  schools  has  been  met  in  some  measure 
W  the  Higher  Giade  Board  Schools,  as  at  Todmorden,  where  the  Higher 
Grade  Board  School  is  the  only  school  of  secondary  character  in  the 
district," 

I  am  able  to  report  very  favourably  indeed  iif  the  work  which  is 
now  being  done  in  achools  of  science.  Science,  mathematics,  and 
drawing  are  all  taught  intelligently  and  with  very  good  results.  Jn 
chemistry  and  physics,  but  more  especially  the  former,  excellent  courses 
of  work  have  been  mapped  out,  and  the  methods  of  the  teachers  leave 
little  to  be  desired.  The  tnie  value  of  practical  work  in  secondary 
schools  is  now  well  understood.  In  only  a  few  cases  is  thero  a  ten- 
dency to  look  upon  it  as  being  merely  practice  in  manipulating 
apparatus.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  grades  of  schools  will  before  loug 
be  able  to  make  more  use  of  this  very  valuable  educational  instrument. 

As  some  of  the  schools  of  science  are  carried  on  in  higher  grade 

sohoola  Mid  others  in    grammar  schools  it  may  be  useful  to  point  out 

!i''hp'""md''  ^'^^  °'  *'^''  ^'fi^''®"*'^  '"  ^^^  manner  in  which  the  schools  and  the 

BcSoots.'''''^"  teaching  are  conducted.    The  differences  in  teaching  are  most  striking 

In  higher  grade  schools  much  time  is  devoted  to  oral  teaching.     By 

this  method  the  scholars  may  successfully  be  taught  how  to  think;  but 
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the  result  is  not  very  eatisfactory  unless  they  have  the  6pportunitr  of 
puttjii|;  their  knowledge  ti>  the  tost.  Private  and  individual  study  under 
ihecuidanco  of  the  teacher  siippliei  thia  opportunity,  and  it  ia  seldom 
neglected  in  grammar  schools.  As  the  teacher*  in  higher  grade 
achools  are  so  much  occupied  in  oral  teaching  they  generally  become 
very  skilful ;  their  teaching  is  clear,  vigorous,  and  inciaive,  and  the 
scholars  in  their  turn  are  led  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  attention  so 
necessary  in  all  achoola.  This  is  not  always  the  case  with  the  teachers 
and  scholars  in  the  grammar  schools.  The  grammar  school  methods  do 
not  so  satisfactorily  reach  the  mass  of  the  scholars,  but  they  are  far 
more  effective  in  developing  self-reliance  and '  aclf-help.  Another  im- 
pr>rtant  dil^eronce  between  the  two  typea  of'  school  lies  in  the  fact 
that  ill  the  higher  grade  schools  the  bead  masters  almost  invariably 
supervise  the  work  of  the  assistant  masters  ;  they  inquire  into  and 
criticise  the  syllabuses  of  instruction;  they  make  themselves  acquainted 
from  time  to  time  with  the  progress  which  has  been  made,  and  they 
advise  as  to  methods  of  teaching — no  corner  of  the  school  escapes 
their  attention.  Some  supervision  of  this  kind  is  surely  not  un~ 
necessary.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  each  class  of  school  has  some- 
thing to  learn  from  the  other. 

With  regard  to  schools  of  science,  Mr.  Hards  reports  : — 
"Very  few  schools  which  are  subject  to  any  control  whatever  have  a 
greater  measore  of  liberty  than  the  schools  (rf  Science.  In  many  of  thent 
excellent  work  is  beins  done  not  only  in  science  and  art,  but  also  in 
literary  subjects.  I  make  special  mention  of  lit«rary  subjects  because  the 
very  nameof  these  schools  might  suggest  that  such  subjects  did  not  receive 
ft  fair  share  of  attention.  I  can  safely  say  that  aa  a  rule  quite  as  much 
uare  and  attention  are  given  to  the  teaching  of  these  as  to  any  subject  of 
science  or  art,  and  the  freedom  allowed  in  the  choice  of  subject  and 
method  of  teaching  has  been  productive  of  much  good.  Whilst  it  ia 
possible  that  the  course  of  study  in  science  may  become  stereotyped,  theru 
13  little  danger,  I  think,  of  such  being  the  case  with  the  literary  work. 
There  is  great  divergence  of  choice  of  subject  and  difference  in  method  of 
treatment,  and  I  ;M>uld  point  out  schools  where  there  are  indications  that 
the  pupils  are  gaining  a  real  love  for  English  literature  and  a  living  and 
permanent  interest  in  hifltory  and  geography, 

"Thereareoneor  twodirectionaia  which,  I  think,  improvements  might  be 
made.  An  enormous  amount  of  time  is  occupied  iu  note-tukjng  and  note- 
copying.  Much  of  the  time  ctccupied  in  th^  mere  transcription  of  rough 
notes  might  be  more  prohtably  spent.  Also,  I  am  of  opinion  that  there 
is  too  much  direct  oml  teaching.  It  is  a  nu-e  thing  to  find  a  school  in 
which  the  pupils  are  left  to  themselves  and  made  to  rely  upon  their  own 
resources  in  investigations  connected  ^ith,  science  or  letters.  As  a 
beginning,  one  or  two  lessons  a  week  might  be.  set  apail  for  the  purpose, 
A  subject  connected  with  their  course  of  studies  inight  he  chosen  by  thi; 
pupils  themselves,  and  they  might  be  left  to  choose  their  own  sources  of 
mformation,  their  own  apparatus,  the  manner  of  treatment,  the  mode  of 
ezprMsing  obtained  results— by  written  account,  by  drawiuKs,  by  models 
or  what  not— and  the  medium  of  illustration— pen,  pencil,  or  brush. 

"  A  good  library  of  books  of  reference  woultl  of  course  bo  indispensable, 
but  this  should  be  found  in  every  school.  I  believe  such  a  plan  would 
produce  increased  interest  in  school  studies  and  lead  to  greater  originality 
and  self-reliance." 

Mr.  Dufton  reports:-^ 

"Occasionally  in  the  higher  grade  board  schools  there  is  a  tendency 

towu^  too  much  taacbing.    Sufficient  tkne  ia  not  nven  to  tbe  children  to 

struggle  with  little  difficulties.    Children  do  Dot  loara  to'  walk  without 
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fftlling,  and  they  should  be  deliberately  allowed  to  get  into  difficulties  ftn<i 
make  mistakes  at  times  instead  of  being  too  carefully  guided  through  all 
difficulties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  antiquated  system  of  asking  ques- 
tiona  on  work  prepared  at  home  by  young  students,  and  ill  understood, 
]>ersi9t8  too  often  in  grammar  schools. 

"If  teachers  made  the  most  of  the  time  spent  in  school  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  vork  children  such  long  hours.  In  too  many  schools  children 
of  lender  age  are  expected  to  work  longer  hours  than  they  are  likely  to  do 

after  they  leave  school. 

"I  am  pleaded  to  note  a  tendency  towardd  shorter  hours.  In  three 
grammar  schools  in  the  district, Bradford,  Knareaborough  and  Bridlington,  the 
boys  have  three  half  holidays  per  week,  thus  giving  toem  some  opportunity 
for  physical  development 

"  I  commonly  find  the  best  students  in  the  technical  schools  have  .come 
from  higher  grade  schools.  In  several  large  towns  all  the  pupil  teachers 
under  the  School  Board  are  drawn  from  the  higher  grade  schools,  generally 
from  those  who  have  spent  at  least  two  yeara  iu  the  school  of  science. 


"  There  is  frequently  a  serious  break  in  the  continuity  of  a  youth's 
instruction.  In  Halifax  an  excellent  system  appears  to  have  been  adopted. 
The  head  master  of  the  higher  grade  school  ascertains  as  far  as  possible 
from  each  boy  leaving  school  what  trade  he  is  entering,  and  not  only  advise.s 
him  what  claases  to  attend  at  the  technical  school  but  also  communic&teH 
with  the  principal  of  the  technical  school,  giving  the  boy's  name  and  address 
and  his  requirements." 

Mr.  Wager  :— 
i;  "  The  art  teaching  in  many  of  the  secondary  and  higher  grade  schools  of 
■  science  has  undergone  a  vast  iniprovement  during  the  laat  few  ^eara,  and 
this  \9  especially  noticeable  in  Bradford,  where  the  art  instruction  in  the 
Krodford  Orammar  School  and  in  the  Belle  Vue  and  Hanson  Board  School* 
has  been  very  carefully  thoi^rfit  out  and  wellgraduated,  and  interesting 
schemes  of  work  drawn  up.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  traced  to  the  fact 
that  the  teachers  engaged  in  the  work  have  not  only  been  well  trained  a^ 
art  teachers,  but  have  some  acquaintance  with  educational  methods  in 
general,  and  therefore  understand  more  clearly  how  to  deal  with  students  in 
an  ordinary  day  school." 

Mr.  Wager  and  Mr.  Duflon  comment  upon  two  new  echools  which 
appear  to  have  made  an  excellent  start.     Mr.  Wager  says : — 

"At  Knaresborou^  new  buildings  have  been  erected  for  the  gramnior 
.Hchool  which  will  a&rd  ample  acconmiodation  for  a  school  of  science,  and 
arc  to  be  equit.'ped  with  modem  appliances  for  teaching  science  and  art. 
This  school  promises  to  become  one  of  the  important  secondary  school  of 
the  West  Riding." 

And  Mr.  Duftmi : — 

"An  important  addition  is  being  made  to  the  limited  educational  rc- 
wurcee  of  the  East  Riding.  The  recently  established  grammar  school  at 
Bridlington  hoa  proved  an  immediate  success,  and  is  to  be  enlarged  and 
provided  with  proper  equipment  for  science  and  art  teaching.  The  scieuie 
and  art  rooms  will  be  contained  in  a  separate  block,  and  will  be  used  fi>r 
evening  technical  classes  for  the  town.  This  is  an  arrangement  which 
might  be  adopted  with  advantage  in  many  small  towns. 

"The  county  council  has  given  liben^  a^istance  to  the  school,  and 
Bndlington  itself  will  itusb  a  penny  rate." 
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Of  the  BBCondary  schools  which  are  devoted  to-  the  training  of 
teachers,  Mr.  Hards  reports  upon  South-west  LaticaBhire  as  follows : — 

"  For  a  district  of  comparatively  small  area  there  is  a  large  number  of  TrHiiiitijt 
institutions  for  training  teachers.    There  are  four  training  colleges,  three  wHeise*  hii 
of  these  being  mainly  for  resident  studente,  and  there  are  some  M  or  15  t"^!"' 
pupil  teacheh)^  centres  with  about  2,500  pupils.    The  importance  of  these  te"^""" 
two  kinds  of  tnuninp  schools  cannot  be  over-rated.    The  knowledge  of '^*'      ■*■ 
'scientific  method'  gained  in  them  will  be  carried  into,  every  elementary 
school  in  the  country,  and  the  influence  of  this  knowledge  will  extend  it<ielf 
beyond  lessons  in  elementary  science  to  object  lessons,  and  to  almost  every 
lesson  which  can  be  given  under  the  Code.     Practical  work  will  also  be  of 
gTMt  value  as  practice  in  manipulation  of  apparatus  and  tools  generally. 
This  is  widely  recognised,  but  lack  of  funds  prevents  the   erection  of 
iiecessacy  labcvatories.      At  the  Warrington  Training  College  a  room  is 
a'wut  to  be  fitted  up  as  a  laboratory. 

"  The  Liverpool  School  Board  has  recently  erected  at  great  cost  a  very 
handsome  building,  where  nearly  a  thousand  pupil  teachers  and  ex-pupil 
teachers  receive  instruction.  Here  and  at  the  Salford  pupil  teachers'  centre, 
valuable  courses  of  practical  elementary  science  have  been  started,  but  else- 
where in  the  district  v —  ';■"■'-    »■—    < -■ —   ■-  '■>-   — -■ ';■- 


While  there  can  be  no  question  that  examinations  are  of  considerabk'  Exutniit  i 
iis«  ill  stimulating  scholars  and  teachers,  and  in  providing  an  indes  to  tio^is. 
the  attainments  of  individual  pupils,  there  can,  I  think,  l>e  little  doubt 
that  they  have  in  many  cases  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  methods  of 
teaching.  Over  and  over  again  one  finds  that  a  scheme  of  work  has 
been  spoiled  through  the  necessity  of  devoting  much  time  to  the  re- 
•luirements  of  some  external  examination,  for  which  syllabuses  of  in- 
struction are  laid  down.  Originality  in  method  is  thus  discouraged. 
The  course  of  work  is  settled  by  the  examiner,  and  the  teacher  must 
adhere  to  it.  I  am  glad  to  aay  that  the  abolition  of  examinations  in 
the  elementary  stages  of  science  subjects  under  the  Board  of  Education 
is  beginning  to  produce  good  reaults.  The  teachers  have  now  much 
freedom  in  the  arrangement  of  their  work,  and  there  are  indications 
that  a  good  many  of  them  will  take  advantage  of  it.  It  is  now 
possible  to  prepare  an  elementary  course  <rf  general  science  suitable  to 
the  needs  of  every  class  of  students. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Hards  and  Mr.  Dufton  report  in  very  siotilar 
terms.     Mr.  Hards  says : 

"  In  some  schools  examinations  for  scholarships,  and  in  others  University 
iiocai  Examinations  sadly  interfere  with  curriculum  and  methods  of 
instraction.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  frequently  the  beat  efforts  of 
the  Board  of  Education  are  almmt  entirely  frustrated  by  the  exigencies  of 
these  examinations.  The  anunmt  of  knowledge  demanded  varies  greatly, 
ill  many  subjects  the  kind  is  quite  dissimilar,  and  the  methods  of  t«aching 
are  incompatible.  The  sul»titutjon  of  inspection  for  examiiiatiuu  in 
chemistry  in  the  advanced  courses  in  schools  of  science  has  been  a  great 
lioon,  particularly  in  schools  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  advanced 
students  remain  for  the  full  two  years'  course.  It  is  now  possible  to  draw 
up  a  logical  and  carefully-graduated  course  of  study  In  the  advanced  course 
of  Chemistry  as  well  as  in  the  elementary." 

There  is  a  verj-  marlced  tendency  in  all  grades  of  schools  to  extend  ()it;rlft|.i>i 
their  operations  in  an  upward  and  a  downward  direction.    When  this 
tendency  is  not  checked  by  the  rules  of  the  centra)  authority  overlapping 
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very  frequently  results.  The  tendency  in  an  upward  direction — that  i<  to 
Bay,  the  inclination  to  rdtain  the  elder  scholars  in  a  achooJ  and  prevent 
them  proceeding  to  an  institution  where  higher  education  is  provided — 
is  a  very  natur^  one.  It  is  due  to  the  desire  to  keep  them  as  long  as 
poaaible,  in  order  that  the  reputation  of  the  school  may  be  enhanced, 
it  is  the  elder  scholars  who  suoceed  in  passing  the  various  public  ex- 
aminations with  credit,  and  a  teacher  rarely  parte  with  them  without 
regret.  The  downward  extension  of  the  work  of  a  school,  or  the  pro- 
vision of  instruction  of  a  more  elementary  kind  than  that  for  which 
tho  school  was  primarily  intended,  is  generally  due  to  an  alleged  wane 
of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  scholars  entering  the  school  They 
are  said  to  be  unfit  to  profit  by  that  form  of  instruction  which  it  is  the 
true  province  of  the  school  to  provide,  and  they  are,  therefore,  grouped 
together  in  a  "  preparatory  form."  Elxamples  of  upward  and  down- 
ward extension  are  frequently  met  with.  One  sometimes  finds  in  a 
iai^  town  that  a  mere  handful  of  scholars  in  what  ie  known  as 
Standard  Ex-VII.  are  retained  in  a  school.  Elementary  Bchool 
Huthoritics  are  not  remarkable  for  great  liberality  in  staffing,  and  it 
sometimes  happona  that  these  scholars  do  not  receive  the  attention 
which  is  their  due.  They  ought,  of  course,  to  be  transferred  to  a 
higher  grade  or  grammar  BchooT.  In  one  Lancashire  town  the  estab- 
lisnment  of  a  higher  grade  school  was  strongly  opposed.  It  was  prac- 
tically "boycotted"  during  the  first  year  of  it«  existence  by  tiiose 
Mchools  from  which  its  pupils  should  have  been  derived.  When  a 
school  of  science  in  a  higher  grade  school  has  been  started  there  is 
practically  no  limit  to  its  field  of  operations.  The  average  age  at  which 
a  scholu-  enters  such  a  school  is  thirteen,  or  perhaps  a  few  months 
younger.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible,  seeing  that  grants  are  paid  for 
four  yeara,  for  a  scholar  to  be  prepared  for  entrance  at  some  University. 
In  the  case  of  some  grammar  schools,  whose  "schemes"  prescribe  sixteen 
as  the  age  beyond  which  a  scholar  may  not  be  retained,  there  is  the 
.samo  tendency  to  extend  the  work  of  the  schools.  EfTorte  are  made,  to 
induce  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  raise  the  age  limit.  The  bead 
niasters  do  not  like  to  part  with  their  beat  boys.  There  are  also  indi- 
cations that  one  or  two  of  the  secondary  schools  are  beginning  in  a 
small  way  to  encroach  upon  the  work  of  the  day  technical  school. 

As  an  example  of  downward  extension  I  may  mention  a  school  of 
science  conducted  by  a  town  council  in  Lancashire  in  which  a  pre- 
paratory form,  containing  about  forty  scholars,  has  been  established.  A 
similar  class  has  also  been  provided  at  one  of  the  day  technical 
schools. 

In  the  case  of  evening  schools  a  similar  state  of  things  may  be  found. 
In  an  evening  technical  school,  in  which  scholars  under  twelve  may  only 
exceptionally  be  registered,  a  fair  proportion  of  scholars  under  that  age 
is  not  unfrequently  met  with.  In  an  evening  continuation  school,  in 
which  the  science  work  is,  or  ought  to  bo,  more  elementarv  than  timt 
of  a  technical  school,  it  appears  to  be  quite  possible  to  carry  on  work  uf 
a  somewhat  advanced  and  specialised  kind.  In  ens  of  these  scbool^  a 
well-equipped  laboratory  hai  been  provided,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
attendance  at  the  adjoining  technical  school  has  fallen  off. 

Where  undue  competition  and  overlapping  occurs  it  is  clearly  dc 
sirible  that  some  action  should  be  taken.  It  is  not  always  easy  lo 
decide  what  to  do,  but  I  have  found  it  helpful  in  most  cases  to  c<ni- 
M.idtn'  what  would  probably  be  dojM  by  a  local  eduoatjonal  aMtltority 
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chained  with  the  eupervieion  of  all  branches  of  cduuvtion.  For 
cnunple,  each  an  authority  would  hardly  apcod  hundreds  of  pounds  in 
erecting  a  laboratory  in  an  evening  continuation  school  when  every 
opportunity  for  practical  instruction  U  already  provided  in  a  neigh- 
houring  technical  school. 

I  think  that  the  existence  of  two  or  three  authorities  in  one  area  is  Deitmita- 
sometimes  mischievous.  "  Concordats  "  are  working  satisfactorily  in  tiuu. 
some  places,  but  the  number  of  those  which  are  at  present  in  operation 
does  not  lead  one  to  suppose  that  tnnch  can  be  done  towards  co- 
ordinating the  work  of  the  authoritiea  without  the  in Ijtv Lotion  of  the 
4!»vernnient.  It  also  seems  desirable  that  something  more  should  be 
done  towards  limiting  the  work  of  different  gi-attos  and  types  of  schooLi. 
It  would  probably  be  found  difficult  and  tindcairable  to  lay  down  a 
code  of  hard-and-fast  rules,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  impossible  for  the 
central  and  local  authorities  acting  together  to  deal  with  each  cose  on 
its  merits. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  etc., 

F.  Pplunobb. 

To  Su  President 

of  Ike  Board  of  Edvealim. 
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CiESEBAL  Kkport  for  the   fear  1900.  bi;  S.  J.  Cartudce,  FUq.,  llh 
Mi^est^x  CM'f  Imptchr  of  ART  INSTSUCTION. 


My  Lori>  IHke, — 

In  reviewing  the  wcrk  of  the  past  year  a  strong  impression  arises  of 
great  projn^as  niade  in  Ait  Fdiicntioii.  And  the  fact  that  the  ymr 
innier  review  happens  to  be  the  last  of  the  Nineteenth  Centnry,  nuty 
lender  it  not  oi:t  of  place  to  examine  retrospectively  some  aspectu  of 
organised  Art  Rdncation  in  this  country,  comparing  former  conditions 
with  those  of  the  present  time.  In  the  ncceswrily  restrietcf.!  limitt  of 
H  report  of  this  character,  it  is  only  poseihlc  to  refer  to  very  few  of  thi- 
>nany  points  of  interest  attached  to  this  important  subject,  Vuit  a  brief 
fjlancc  at  some  of  them  ma3'  bo  nrefiil  in  I'ebttion  to  the  trend  of  Uii- 
ini mediate  future. 

At  the  time  when  an  orgnniscd  system  of  Art  hylkication  in  Gr«at 
Britain  was  brought  into  being,  the  general  public  emphatically  opined 
that  the  people  of  this  country  wore  devoid  of  the  artistic  aense^  which 
then  was  auppoaed  to  be  the  peculiar  and  special  endowment  of  our 
npighbonrs  across  the  Channel,  The  public  of  that  day  did  not  talie 
intii  account  the  organised  art  training  then  existing  in  France,  and  the 
significant  fact  that  it  had  existed  long  enough  to  produce  the  natund 
effects  of  continued  cultivation.  Under  this  head  the  words  of  the  lat^ 
Mr.  W.  E,  Gladstone,  whose  opinions  will  be  acknowledged  as  worthy 
of  respect,  are  nproj>oit.  In  a  speech  delivered  in  the  seventies  he 
said: 

"The  sense  of  beauty  is  not  under  natural  and  equal  circumM&ncef,  tbu 
favoured  inheritance  of  a  few,  but  i«i  meant  to  be,  should  t«  and  may  be 
the  universal  inheritance  of  civilised  mankind.  .  .  .  We  are  now 
fwming,  we  have  almost  come  to  the  belief  that  music  is  a  geneml 
inheritance,    that    tbe  faculty  of  music    is   a    common    faculty  of   the 

(leople  forming  an  intelligent  communitv.  Was  fbat  ho  fifty  years  ago  I 
remember  the  time  when  you  were  laughed  at  if  you  contended  as  I  wiw 
fitoutiv  contending,  that  the  human  being^  as  such,  was  musical ;  you  were 
considered  a  fool,  a  dreamer,  an  enthusia.<it,  I^ple  used  to  say,  '  I  can't 
tell  one  note  from  another  ;  I  don't  care  a  bit  about  music,'  and  I  replied  by 
saying '  If  the  nurse  who  carried  j'ou  when  you  were  six  months  old  bad 
continued  to  carry  yon  until  yi'u  were  forty  you  would  not  lie 
able  to  walk.'  ...  I  believe  it  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  sense  of 
beauty  ....  The  original  capacity  lies  in  the  nature  ;  that  capacity 
is  modified  from  generation  to  generation,  and  the  cultivation  of  it  in  certain 
generations  affects  the  ca)Hil)ilitiei(  witli  which  the  children  of  those  pernoiiH 
are  bom  into  the  world.  Those  whose  jtarents  have  been  conversant  for  a 
)oag  period  of  time  with  the  object*  of  beauty,  and  the  exercise  of  tiie 
^acuity  of  taste,  have  great  advantages— a  citnsiderable  start  in  the  race." 

It  may  be  said  that  the  domestic  siiiToundingB  of  the  educat<-<I 
people  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  evidenced  little 
taste.  Be  that  ae  it  may,  the  artistic  sense  was  there,  lying  dormant, 
and  had  the  educational  system  of  that  time  comprehended  tbe  devchi]>- 
ment  of  the  faculties  of  the  individual,  the  artistic  sense  would  not 
have  been  inert,  and  this  libel  upon  the  British  people  could  not  hai  c 
held  ground.  Those  who  then  hold  this  view  initiated  the  organiseil 
eytt«m  of  Art  Education  which  has  now  been  active  for  more  than  hiiJf 
a  century,  with  the  result  that  to-day  there  is  ample  evidence  of  the 
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m  uf  tutc  and  the  sense  <d  beauty  by  our  oouittryroon.  Tbera 
ia,  It  u  true,  a  dying  echo  of  the  old  heresy,  which  Utterly  htts  taken 
the  form  of  ftitribnting  the  acknowledgod  isiprovement  to  one  or  two 
iodividaalB  who  have  stood  out  pre-eminently  in  the  field  of  decorative 
art.  Much  in  individual  stylo  is  undoubtedly  due  to  their  inspiring 
ozample,  but  wo  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  l<mg  period  of  culture 
in  art  has  been  the  domimuit  factor  in  the  geuei-al  advance  of  twrte 
.  vow  seen.  Taking  one  element  of  beauty  alone  an  an  evidence,  the 
•lement  of  colour ;  most  authorities  agree  with  l>r.  Geo.  Wilson,  whoee 
researches  on  colour  aud  the  humau  eye  are  well  known,  when  he 
■ays  :— 
"f^nteni  know  how  long  it  is  before  the  moat  susceptible  eye  acquiroi 
'       n  sensibility  to  colour." 


Tbis  education  of  the  eye  for  colour  cannot  be  suddenly  achieved, 
it  requires  persistent  exercise  and  long  cultivation.  This  is  equally  so 
in  regard  to  other  elemente  of  beauty,  and  it  is  clear  on  thie  ground 
that  the  better  slate  of  thingn  artistic  at  the  preeent  time  is  mainly  the 
natural  residi  of  steady  cultivation  in  the  principles  of  beauty  under 
the  operatioiiA  of  the  system  of  Art  }<xlucation  set  up  by  the  inlelligent 
efforts  of  a  group  of  far-Beoiiig  workers  of  the  early  Victorian  period. 

The  orgauisation  of  Art  Education  began  by  the  cstablishiaent  of  a 
Nwmal  School  of  Design  in  London.  It  was  opened  on  Juno  IM,  18?T, 
at  fiomeraet  House,  in  premises  which  formerly  haii  been  the  home  of 
the  RcyJ  Academy,  a  siun  of  l,500i.  bcang  included  in  the  Estimates, 
for  financial  noeda  In  1K40,  the  Goremment  voted  a  grant  of 
10,O00J.  for  the  establishment  of  Schools  of  Design  in  the  larger 
Itrovincial  towns,  and  by  the  year  1852,  twenty  schools  were  in  exis- 
tence, and  the  Parliamentary  Grant  had  increased  from  1,50"/.  in 
1S37-8  to  10,050i.  in  1852-3,  the  lumher  irf  students  under  instruction 
being  about  4,000.  In  the  last  completed  year  18tf9-19O0  the  schools 
and  classes  have  reached  a  total  of  1,')<>8,  the  number  of  studmts  under 
instruction  l:iO,l!S4,  and  the  Pnrliauentary  Grant  74,800(.  These 
figiu¥s  show  that  a  gi&tifyitig  deeroe  'jf  vitality  and  growth  has  atten- 
ded the  schools  during  the  period  of  ;heir  existence. 

From  the  time  of  their  establishmeut  until  1852  the  Schools  were 
termed  "  Schools  of  Design."  As  a  residt  of  iuvestigatioae  noade 
regarding  their  operations  during  this  early  period,  the  "  Department 
of  Practical  Art  "  was  formed  in  1852,  when  the  Schools  received  the 
title  of  "  Schools  of  Practical  Art" 

Tte  proposed  injects  of  the  Deportment  were  classed  tmdor  the 
respective  divisions  o! — "  1st.  General  Klententary  Instruction  in  Art 
aa  a  branch  of  National  Fducation  Am<mg  all  classes  of  the  community, 
with  the  View  ofUying  the  foundation  for  correct  jmlgment,  both  in 
the  consumer  and  the  producer  of  Manufactures ;  2nd.  Advanced 
Inatraetioi)  in  Art,  with  the  view  to  its  special  cultivation  ;  and  lastly, 
the  Application  of  the  Principles  of  Technical  Art  to  the  improvement 
«f  Mai luf Pictures,  together  with  the  establishment  of  Miiseumj,  by 
which  all  classei  might  he  indwcd  to  investigate  those  commitn  principles 
ft  taste  which  may  l>e  traced  in  the  works  of  excellence  of  all  ages." 
Although  tliu  gi-eater  aniotutt  "f  itiHtruction  in  elemeiilnry  drawing 
ii  now  carried  out  in  elementary  day  Pchools,  the  aim  of  the  Art 
tchuols  of  the  present  tim«  is  bmailty  the  same  as  that  indicated  above. 

The  sehool-!  are  now  (livi<led  into  two  categories,  termed  respectively 
Riilwolsof  Art*Hd  Art  (^-wcr.  of  whifih  in  IftW  1900  then-  were  1582 
t«f  the  foiin;r  and  I,2««  t>f  thi-  lattw.     In  a  ScWil  of  An,  as  a  rule. 
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inetnicticn  is  given  in  all  branches  of  Art,  from  the  most  elemen- 
.lary  to  the  most  advanced,  and  its  classes  must  meet  at  least  threo 
.timea  a  week  during  40  weeks  in  the  year.  Night  classes  for  artizana 
must  be  held,  and  tno  class  rooms  must  bo  wholly  devoted  to  elemen- 
tary and  advanced  instruction  in  Art.  Art  Classes  generally  deal  more 
with  elementary  than  advanced  instruction ;  they  may  meet  in  rooms 
not  wholly  devoted  to  Art  instraction,  for  at  least  28  weeks  in  the 
year,  without  limitation  as  to  the  number  of  meetings  weekly,  and 
the  minimum  teaching  qualification  is  lower  than  that  required  for  a 
School  of  Art. 
Comparison  In  the  early  days  of  Schools  of  Art,  their  curricula  included  most  of 
oi  Meth'xlH.  the  higher  branches  of  study  which  are  foUowed  at  the  present  time. 
But  in  many  subjects  of  instruction  there  are  marked  differences  in 
method.  Years  ago  elaborately  finished,  or  rather  "  stippled  "  drawing!) 
were  the  rule  and  were  produced  at  an  expenditure  of  time  and  labour 
wickedly  prodigal  in  view  of  the  result  obtained,  'lliis  so-called 
"finish"  was  not  finish  at  all  in  the  true  sense  of  "added  fact."  Its 
vicious  elaboration  absolutely  falsified  the  appearance  of  nature.  It 
arose  probably  from  the  gene^  spirit  of  thoroughness  which  permeated 
the  schools  in  the  period  of  their  infancy;  and  from  that  incom^ktte 
conception  of  the  lull  significance  of  all  details  to  be  dealt  with,  lieftrly 
always  inevitable  in  new  undertakings.  Its  presence  as  a  very  dangerous 
factQr  was  Soon  felt,  and  many  years  ago  Mr.  Richard  -Redgrave,  R.A., 
then  Inspector  General  for  Art,  pointed  out  the  evil  and  warned  teachers 
and  Students  against  its-  natural  consequences.  The  type  of  drawing 
referred  to  obtaiifed  in  studiee  eiecuted  from  the  living  Human  Figure 
and  the  Antique ;  Fruit,  Flowers,  and  Foliage,  from  Cast«  and  Nature ; 
Ornament,  Drapery,  Animals,  &a.,  &c.  Thongh  some  excellent  work 
was  then  done,  it  was  possible  to  see  drawings  from  the  Life  stij^led 
to  the  most  elaborate  smoothness  and  neatness  of  gradation  (which  must 
have  cost  months  of  valuable  time)  where  the  action  of  the  figure  was 
entirely  missed,  the  proportions  were  inaccurate,  and  the  head  lifeless 
and  without  expression ;  whilst  the  surfaces  of  the  muscular  structures 
were  so  devoid  of  anatomical  truth  that  they  appeared  to  be  composed 
of  monotonously  similar  bladder-like  forms. 

Studies  of  fVuit,  Flowers,  Foliage,  and  Animals  could  also  be  seen 
whioh  were  neatness  and  elaboration  personified,  hut  all  of  them,  even 
the  coat  of  a  dog,  seemed  made  of  cast  iron.  To-day  naux  avona  changi 
laai  eela.  Indeed,  as  far  back  as  1876,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Edward)  Poyntel-^ 
among  other  valuable  reforms,  effected  great  improvement  in  the  methods 
of  figure  study — and  now,  in  nearly  all  the  schools,  the  proportion, 
action  and  expression  of  the  figure  are  the  miatten  first  aimed  at, 
manner  of  execution  being  relegated  to  a  subsidiary  place.  Sometimes 
unfortunately,  there  is  a  tendency  towards  slovenly  and  slipshod  execu- 
tion. This  is  usually  mere  affectation,  and  so  long  as  the  essential  tratha 
of  resemblance  are  insisted  on,  very  little  harm  is  done,  though  teachers 
would  do  well  to  keep  some  of  their  pupUs  up  to  the  line  of .  careful 
execution  without  over  or  false  elaboration.  The  practice  of  making 
figure  studies  in  a  limited  and  short  time  is  growing,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  see  the  advance  made  in  this  direction.  One  important  branch  of  the 
study  of  the  human  figure  remains  to  be  fully  developed  in  the  present 
c«ntury.  This  is  the  careful  study  of  hands  and  feet,  which,  unac- 
countably, seems  to  be  avoided  in  a  large  number  of  schools.  It  is  a 
branch  which  should  be  foUowed  by  eveir  earnest  student  of  the  human 
figure,  and  all  Schools  of  Art  at  least  would  do  well  to  give  it  a  promin«it 
place  in  their  cunicula.     In  some  schools  the  practice  of  posing  tlia 
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figure  wibh  some  decomtive  motive  u  being  taken  up,  and  ito  utility  to 
student  designen  is  uoc^iientionable. 

The  study  of  Decorative  Design  was  formerly  follovred  on  lines  whioh  Design, 
in  practice  did  not  ensure  a  sound  educational  training  in  the  subject. 
Frequently  a  design  termed  "  original "  was  made  up  of  fragments  of 
wellOcnown  compositiuns,  cunningTy  fitted  together,  producing  a  result 
loM  remarkable  for  beauty  of  elTect  than  for  ingenious  plagiarism.  The 
study  of  "  flat "  forms  and  diagrammatic  botanical  sections  of  flowers, 
though  poesoesing  a  certain  utility  as  a  step  in  the  study  of  design,  was 
overdone,  and  brought  about  a  tameness  and  insipidity  of  style  far  from 
s&tisfactoiy.  Design  including  the  human  figure  was  rare,  and  even  when 
it  was  done,  the  student  wad  often  a  man  of  ripe  years  and  possessed  a 
degree  of  general  practice  far  beyond  that  nowadays  oonsidered  necessary 
to  qualify  a  student  for  the  study  of  figure  design.  The  study  of  Colour 
did  uQt  go  very  far,  and  as  far  as  it  aid  go  only  tended  to  a  universal 
yield  of  colour  harmonies  made  up  of  what  were  then  familiarly  called 
the  "  tertiary  huee,"  the  general  characteristic  of  which  was  an  uncom- 
.promiabg  deadness  and  dulness  of  effect. 

Ferhapa  the  mo^t  striking  advance  of  to-day  had  been  made  in 
Deoorativp  Design.  It  is  now  almost  impossible  when  visiting  a  School 
of  Art  to  find  anything  going  cm  in  the  way  of  design  whore  the  piece- 
meal fitting  together  of  details  from  other  designs  Is  practised.  Usually 
Design  is  taught  by  collective  class  lessons  in  the  early  stages,  and  the 
construction  and  arrangement  of  details  for  effect  is  well  explained,  su 
that  even  whore  the  main  motive  of  a  design  is  not  strikingly  unginal, 
the  "  build  up  "  of  the  arrangement  is  a  botuL-fide  exercise  in  the  combina- 
.  tion  of  form  and  colour  with  the  object  of  producing  a  beautiful  effect. 
The  details  of  the  historical  styles  of  ornament  and  decoration  are  ex- 
plained and  the  principles  of  beauty  are  demonstrated  as  far  as  it  is 
possible,  to  bring  them  into  the  field  of  demonstration.  Flowers  and 
plants  are  not  studied  exclusively  from  the  point  of  view  of  botanical 
sections,  but  their  growth,  character  and  general  features  as  applicable  to 
desigu  are  thoroughly  considered.  In  almost  every  school  creditable 
compositions  may  oe  seen  in  which  the  human  figure  is  a  prominent 
.foaUire,  whilst  in  some  schools  compositions  of  the  highest  excellence 
from  a  decorative  point  of  view  are  produced.  Among  such  schools, 
fiirmingham,  Battersea,  Bradford,  Glasgow,  Holloway,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Macclesfield,  New  Cross,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Nottingham, 
Plymouth,  Regent  Street  Polytechnic,  Lambeth,  and  Scarborough  ai« 
prominent  ana  most  of  these  admirable  designs  are  the  work  of  young 
students. 

The  study  of  colour,  which  is  one  of  the  most  precious  elements  of  cvi.tur. 
beauty,  and  one  of  the  moat  difficult  for  a  student,  has  gone  forward 
since  the  time  of  the  "  tertiary  hues,"  and  schemes  of  colour  of  a  more 
enlivening  and  wholesome  character  are  now  often  seen.  Here,  however, 
there  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  present  century,  as  the  problem  of 
getting  harmonious  colour  arrangements  with  hues  of  strong  saturation 
;is  yet  a  long  way  from  being  solved,  a  tendency  to  crudity  and  garish- 
ness  of  tint  being  just  now  distinctly  observable  in  some  quarters.  In 
this  ccmnection  one  difhculty  the  schools  have  to  meet  should  not  be 
overlooked-  It  is  that  arising  from  artificial  light,  and  from  the  fact 
that  many  lutisans  striving  to  impiMve  their  knowledge  of  design  ant 
hampered  by  having  pnly  their  evenings  at  liberty  for  study.  In  some 
industries  their  dimculty  in  this  respect  is  intensified  by  their  being 
.compelled  to  work  during  the  dar  upon  productions  for  the  trade,  which 
.ai^  Ui  many  ca4t«.  n^  (jharacteripea  by^ood  colour,  eo  that  tbeif  oyCit 
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are  eaturated  by  inliarmomoua  bad  bints  by  day  and  their  study  of 
better  elemenbi  crippled  owing  to  the  use  of  artificial  light  by  nifjht. 
Science  may  before  long  step  in  here  and  provide  »  perfectly  white  arti- 
ficial light,  which  will  do  much  to  forward  the  study  of  colour  in  design- 
Students  however  need  more  influence  in  the  direction  of  colour  study. 
They  should  be  more  inaietently  adviBed  earnestly  to  int'estigote  the 
qualities  of.  well  coloured  productions,  and  patiently  to  compare  and 
analyse  the  causes  and  qualities  which  make  one  tint  more  beautiful  than 
another,  and  carefully  to  note  the  influences  of  combination  and  contrast 
upon  colours  arranged  toget!itr. 

Since  the  admission  to  the  Examination  of  the  Department  cf  Science 
and  Art  of  original  designs  executed  in  material  a  stronger  practical 
Impetus  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  design.     The  number  of  studies 

material  to  l>e  seen  in  progress  at  the  diflerent  schools  is  steadily 
increasing ;  t  J  the  exhibition  at  South  Kensington  of  the  works  gaining 
awards  in  tl  e  National  Competition  usually  shows  a  number  of  excellent 
works  inmatoiial.  lu  the  1900  Kxhibttion  there  were  fine  specimens  of 
Fimbroidery,  Ijac),  Jewellery,  Woodcarving,  Metal  work.  Tiles,  Pottery, 
Sx.,  &c.  The  recent  formation  at  the  Royal  Gollefi;e  o!  Art  of  Technical 
Cliuaes  for  the  study  of  design  executed  in  material  should  do  much  bo 
extend  a  knowledge  of  its  practical  limitations  in  relation  to  design. 
especially  as  by  means  of  these  classes  the  teachers  in  training  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  verged  in  the  application  of  design  to 
material.  This  should  render  their  influence  upon  the  schools  in  the 
future  of  great  v,itlue,  in  view  of  the  connection  between  Art  Education 
and  Manufactui'es. 

A  word  seems  necessary  about  Elementary  Drawing,  which  still  forms 
part  of  the  work  of  Schools  of  Art  and  enters  considerably  into  the 
operations  of  Art  Glasses.  If  there  were  faults  in  the  early  days,  one 
nS  them  was  a  hard-and-fast  adherence  to  a  very  long  course  in  outline 
drawing  of  Ornament  from  the  Copy.  There  were  schools  where  every 
mipil  on  entering  was  obliged  to  commence  work  with  No.  1  of  "  Dyce's 
Outlines,"  and  his  nose  was  kept  steadily  to  the  grindstone  until  he  had 
laboured  painfully  through  the  entire  set  of  50.  He  was  then  promoted 
to  the  task  of  drawing  the  "  Tarsia  "  for  which,  if  he  drew  it  correctly 
Mid  "  finished  "  it  in  a  mechanical  neat  wiry  line,  he  was  liable  to  get  a 
Mize.  To  this  "Freehand"  practice  was  superadded  some  drill  in  out- 
line drawing fr.m  geometrical  models  and  vases,  and  a  little  practice  in 
Geometrical  and  Perspective  Drawing.  The  "Dyoe'sOutline"practice 
was  sound  enough,  as  the  examples  were  admirably  selected.  The  evil 
was  in  overdoing  the  amount  of  such  practice.  Nowadays  it  is  a  • 
conviction  that  so  long  as  the  develo^Hnent  of  correctness  in  seeing  and 
expressing  simple  forms  is  kept  in  view,  elementary  drawing  need  not  bo 
Donfined  to  examples  of  ornament  or  to  outline  drawing  only.  Simple 
work  from  nature,  Silhouette  work  with  the  brush.  Light  and  Shade 
from  Casts,  bold  drawing  from  common  objects.  Elementary  Design,  and 
Blackboard  Drawing  rany  all  find  a  place  in  a  syllabus  of  elementarj' 
instruction.  This  applies  equally  to  the  training  of  students  who  take 
drawing  as  a  part  erf  general  education  and  to  those  who  intend  to  follow 
Art  as  a  profession.  Both  types  of  student  must,  in  the  first  place,  be 
tftught  to  aim  at  the  acquirement  of  accuracy  and  correctness  in  seeing 
and  delineating,  which  is  the  foundation  of  tnithfol  observation  as  well 
as  of  the  power  to  deal  with  the  complex  and  subtle  appatranoea  and 
details  that  later  must  be  studied  by  the  artist.  The  intdligent  teacher 
will  of  course  manipulate  the  machinery  of  study  so  as  to  keep  both 
type*  of  student  interested  in  thoir  work,  and  will  thus  gradually 
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arouse  a  love  for  beautiful  things,  always  keeping  in  mind  that  the 
Hcqirirement  of  a  true  eye  and  an  obedient  hand  are  the  essentials. 

With  regard  Co  the  bearing  of  Art  Education  upon  Maiiufactui'ca  An  iitt<t 
many  pages  might  be  vrritten.     When  the  tu.-hools  of^  Design  had  been  Mitmifii'-- 
established  for  about  ten  years  some  leading  manufacturers  and  Art  ""*^ 
worJcers  were  examined  before  a  Committeo  of  \lm\  liry  held  in   1849. 
'fheir  opinions  were  widely  divergent.     Some  said  ti-  t  great  improve- 
ment in  design  for  matnifacturers  had  already  taken  place.      Otheri 
stated  that  little  or  no  improvement  could  be  expected  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Schools.     The  weight  of  opinion,  however,  seemed  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  Schools,  though  it  appeared  that  some  of  the  larger  manu- 
facturers looked  upon  them  ae  being  likely  to  provide  a  number  of 
capable  designers,  some  of  whom  woiHd  find  employment  with  smaller 
firms,  thus  making  them  stronger  competitors.     About  that  time  moat 
of  the  designs  for  British  Manufactures  were  the  work  of  foreigners. 

To-day  it  is  within  the  facts  to  state  that  the  attitude  of  mannfacturarK 
towards  the  Schools  is  much  the  same  as  in  18-19,  with  the  impoitant 
difTerence  that  many  more  would  be  found  to  speak  in  favour  of  the 
Schools  now,  than  was  the  case  in  1849.  In  several  districts  the  manu- 
facturers who  employ  designers  trained  in  the  Schools  of  Art  are  the 
most  prosperous  of  their  class.  At  the  same  time  instances  are  to  be 
found  of  men  with  narrow  and  jealous  views,  who  look  askance  at  thi' 
work  of  the  Schools.  As  an  example  of  this  it  may  1>e  mentioned  that  at 
many  schools,  in  districts  where  art  industries  flourish,  the  teachers  of 


design  are  practical  men  engaged  in  tlie  local  industries,  ft  has 
occasionally  occurred  in  such  places  that  a  manufacturer  has  refused  to 
allow  his  designer  or  modeller  to  take  up  the  position  of  teacher  in  the 


School  of  Art,  giving  as  a  reason  that  his  employ^  would  take  "ideas'' 
from  the  factory,  and  impart  them  to  students  at  the  school,  who  art- 
employed  by  rival  maiuifacturers.  Though  this  ungenerous  view  implies 
strong  evidence  of  the  utility  of  the  Schools,  happily  such  cases  are  lure, 
and  manufacturers  generally  are  well  disposed  towards  the  Schoola  It 
is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  development  and  welfare  of  many  schools 
(the  existence  even  of  some)  has  been  in  a  very  large  measure  due  to 
the  active  interest  in  them  shown  by  manufacturers,  many  of  whom 
have  acted  as  managers,  giving  thmr  time  freely^to  the  duties  invoh-od, 
and,  in  the  majority  of  ctises,  giving  their  money  also  in  subsciiptions 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Schools.  Whenever  a  full  and  detailed 
histm-y  of  the  Schools  is  written,  this  fact  will  be  brought  forcibly  to 
light,  and  the  amount  of  support  in  various  ways  given  by  manufacturers 
to  the  Schools  will  surprise  even  those  who  consider  themselves  familiar 
with  their  history  and  circumstances.  To-day  also  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
foreign  designer  is  practically  disappearing  from  the  field  in  regard  t» 
British  Manufactures,  though,  of  course,  the  oosntopolitan  character  of 
Art  will  always  bring  the  foreign  designer  in  some  degree  into  the  work 
of  any  country. 

Bat  the  greatest  influence  the  Schools  of  Art  have  exerted  upon 
Manufactures  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  production  of  designers  as  in 
the  trainingof  a  vast  army  of  draughtsmen,  painters,  modellers,  moulders, 
carvers,  printers,  gilders,  fillere,  chasers,  glaasworkers,  weavers,  and  other 
art  workers  who  are  concerned  in  the  production,  as  a  finished  article, 
of  the  deaigner'a  creation.  During  the  processes  of  production,  the 
conception  of  the  artist  runs  risks  of  being  spoiled  by  unintelligent 
artiAue  through  whose  hands  it  must  necesBarily  pass.  And  here  haw 
been  the  greatest  work  of  tbe'schoob,  from  a  commoreial  ptunt  of  view, 
namely,  that  they  have  raised  the  general  intelligence  and  taste  of  the 
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class  of  workers  referred  ta  Thb  is  as  unquestionable'  as  it  is  fully 
realised  by  bbe  manufacturers  themselves,  irho  are  ^le  to  see  that  the 
organized  Bjrstem  of  Art  Education  has  greatly  influenced  Manuf act  ores, 
by  producing  better  artisaas  who  are  engaged  iu  executing  the  designs 
made  by  the  designer. 

Today  the  intelligent  manufacturer  does  not  look  to  the  School  of 
Art  for  the  mere  production  of  saleable  designs.  He  loots  to  its  train- 
ing its  students  in  the  grammar  or  language  of  form  and  colour  and  the 
general  principles  of  applied  design.  And  when  he  can  find  employes 
who  hav«>  gone  successfully  through  such  training  he  can  confidently 
put  them  in  his  manufactory,  where  their  contact  with  the  special 
technicalities  and  needs  of  the  market  peculiar  to  his  business  soon  tnakea 
them  into  valuable  workers.  To  expect  that  a  manufacturer  could  walk 
into  a  School  of  Art  and  get  a  supply  of  saleable  designs  from  the  school 
exercises  of  the  students  is  as  reasonable  as  to  expect  that  a  publiebtr 
could  go  into  an  orainary  public  school  and  obtain  a  supply  of  oaleabio 
literary  matter  from  the  essays  and  exercises  of  the  pupils. 

But  there  is  still  much  to  be  done.  In  the  study  of  Art  as  a  branch 
of  National  Education  the  present  century  will  probably  see  many 
developments  which  are  now  neralded  hy  the  broadening  of  the  recog- 
nised curricula  for  Art  instruction.  The  language  of  form  and  colour 
wilt  be  recognised  as  of  importance  to  the  cultured  individual,  as  opening 
a  field  of  thought  of  the  highest  moral  effect  And  when  the  false  idea 
that  colour  should  be  disregarded  tiU  form  has  been  long  studied  has 
died,  the  language  of  colour  will  become  gradually  knowiL  Indeed 
when  the  structure  and  nature  of  the  colour  nerves  of  the  eye  are  con- 
sidered it  appears  necessary  that  some  simple  form  of  colour  study  should 
accompany  the  earliest  steps  in  education  and  be  consistently  followed 
until  the  colour  sense  is  healthily  formed.  Commercially  a  great  deal 
remains  to  be  done.  Foreign  compelJtors  are  not  standing  still,  and 
when  the  long  start  some  of  them  have  had  is  remembered,  it  deems 
imperative  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  development.  The  signs  to-day 
are  pr  imising  and  the  general  tendency  is  nghc,  but  earnest  effort  is 
needed  to  keep  to  the  front  in  the  race.  .     . 

It  is  obvious  that  the  class  rooms  in  which  Art  Instniction  is  given 
will  influence  the  work  for  good  or  evil.  The  first  and  indispensable 
necessity  in  Art  Class  rooms  is  adequate  suitable  lighting.  Here  we 
are  open  to  blame,  for  in  some  of  the  newest  buildings  far  from  perfect 
lighting  is  found.  It  seems  a  pity  that,  during  the  half-eentury  or  more 
of  the  existence  of  Art  Schools,  some  architects  have  not  been  able  to 
free  themselves  from  ecclesiastical  tradition  in  designing  windows  for 
Art  Schools,  The  dim,  religious  light  of  a  church  is  not  the  type  of 
light  to  be  aimed  at  in  a  School  of  Art,  particularly  when  we  recall  the 
fact  (with  which  perhaps  much  familiarity  has  bred  contempt)  that  tMo 
greater  number  of  days  in  this  climate  are  for  from  bright  It  is  theto- 
fore  very  difficult  to  understand  why  the  window^  of ;  Art  Class  rooms 
in  some  modem  structures  are  cut  up  by  broad  muUions  aod  tranqoma 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  lighting.  The  artificial  lighting  of  some 
schools  and  classes  is  badly  arranged,  and  in  a  few  of  the.  most  glaring 
cases  teachers  have  repeatedly  but  ineffet'.tually  tried  to  induce  managers 
to  improve  it.  Bad  lighting  throws  serious  audiconftapt  difficulties  in 
the  student's  path,  to  say  nothing^of  the  injury  to  the,  eyes  which  is 
likely  to  arise.  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  frequently  to  meet  with 
improvements  in  h'ghting,  and  a  hopeful  view  for  the  future  may  be 
taken  in  this,  respect,  ,  ■-      . 
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Many  Art  Classea  suffer  through  the  premises  in  which  the  claseea 
are  held,  the  clasa-rooma  being  used  for  other  purposes  when  the  cliuaes 
are  not  iu  occupation.  This  often  neceesitatee  the  clearing  away  of  all 
the  examples  after  a  sitting  of  the  class,  and  their  rearrangement  when 
the  claw  meets.  In  the  case  of  light  and  shade  work  tKis  is  particularly 
trying,  not  alone  for  loss  of  time  and  confusion  at  the  commencemeut 
of  lessons,  but  from  the  ditficulty  of  placing  examples  in  the  same  light 
at  each  meeting  of  the  class.  Storage  aceommodation  too  is  often  bad, 
f-ausing  itijiiry  and  diaplacement  to  casts  and  copies.  A  better  state  of 
things  in  this  respect  can  only  be  looked  for  when  buildings  elected  for 
for  the  purposes  of  Art  Study  are  provided,  os  they  have  been  for  some 
places  where  the  County  Council  has  granted  aid  from  the  Technical 
Instruction  Funds. 

One  of  the  beneficial  results  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  is  the 
impixivenu  nt  in  the  piovision  of  good  school  premises.  In  fact,  since 
the  passing  of  the  first  Technical  Instruction  Act  in  1889  a  great 
impetus  has  been  given  to  the  work  of  Art  Education  throughout  the 
kingdom  by  the  grants  made  by  local  authorities.  It  is  seen  chiefly  in 
the  pUDvision  of  better  class  rooms,  improved  equipment,  and  the 
creation  of  Scholarships,  and  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  acceler- 
ated the  general  increase  of  tho  number  of  students  under  instruction, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ground  has  been  laid  for  very  considerable 
advances  in  Art  Education  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  growth  and  character  of  local  Museums  bos  a  direct  influence  j^^^,. 
upon  Art  IDducation,  and  there  is  much  to  be  thankful  for  hero.  Many 
Museuma  containing  Art  sections  borrow. from  the  Central  Museum  at 
.South  Kensingtou  examples  of  decorative  Art,  photographs,  pictures, 
i.tc.  In  1899-1900,  78  Museuma  availed  themselves  of  such  loans.  In 
n  similar  way  loons  are  circulated  to  Schools  of  Art  and  Art  Classes 
from  the  Central  Museum.  Here  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  appears 
Rcarcely  a  satisfactory  state  of  things  when  we  find  that  of  the  1,668 
Schools  of  Art  and  Art  Classes  only  280  obtained  loans  in  1899-1900. 
The  great  importance  of  a  supply  of  good  specimens  of  Art  such  as  can 
be  oDtaincd  through  the  CircuUtion  Division  of  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  all  classes  would  derive 
great  advantages  from  loans  which  they  do  not  appear  to  place  them- 
selves in  a  position  to  obtain. 

In  a  certain  number  of  schools  having  classes  for  Drawing  from  Life  i^^,,.-, 
the  cUsses  do  not  meet  often  enough  for  the  students  to  get  much  imm  i 
benefit.     Managers  should  remember  that  the  question  of  practice  is 
involved,  and  though  Life  Classes  usiually  are  costly,  provisioii  should 
be  made  for  a  reasonably  frequent  meeting  of  the  class  or  it  will  be  of 
^  cry  little  value. 

hour  Schools  of  Art  have  been  established  during  the  past  year  at 
Frome,  Mansfield,  Ilyde  and  Kedhill. 

Recent  changes  in  the  Inspectorate  have  involved  rearrangement  of 
work,  which  has  been  carried  out  under  conditions  that  do  not  moke  it 
possible  this  year  to  give  extracts  from  the  Reports  of  Inspectors  under 
my  snpervision. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &&, 


8.  J.  Cartudob. 


To  Oe  Pregident  of  t/u 
Baird  of  Edueaiion. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  EXAMINEP.S  ON 
TH*:  RESULTS  OF  THE  SCIENCE  EXAMINATIONS  1900. 


PBAcncAL  PLAin  AHS  BOUD  GSOMXTBT  (ExEuimers,  Lieut.- 
Colonel  W.  D  Conner,  RE.,  and  Mr.  A.  Hicks):— 

EVENING  EXAMINATION,   1900. 
Elehentaby  Stage. 

The  rcaiilti  are  satiefactoiy,  a  goo^  general  knowledge  of  the  eubjevt 
being  shown,  A  fair  peicetitiige  of  marka  waa  obtained  on  the  average, 
and  there  were  fewer  thoroughly  bad  papers  than  uauaj. 

The  treatment  of  the  projection  of  points,  lines  and  planes  showed  mufJi 
more  intelligence  than  haa  for  some  years  been  discernible,  and  that  is  the 
inoKt  gratifying  feature  of  the  exaroination.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
drawing  was,  as  a  rule,  less  neat  and  accurate  than  it  has  been  of  late 
years,  and  coarse  soft  i)encUa  were  abundantly  used,  with  which  ^aoA 
I'esulte  could  not  be  e)Li>ected.  More  care  was  shown  in  carrying  out  the 
Eciieral  directions  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

Advanced  Staob. 
The  rosults  are  very  satisfactory.  A  very  good  aJI-round  knowledge  of 
the  subject  wait  exhibited,  and  all  the  questions  were  answered  in  a  style 
that  bore  marked  testimony  to  careful  teaching.  The  cases  of  horizontal 
projection  did  not  seem  to  present  as  much  difficulty  as  in  previous  yearK, 
while  the  ddineation  of  soadowa,  and  the  Isoioetric  projection  of  a  solid 
were  very  often  B'etl  executed.  The  drawing  can  only  be  pronounced  to 
have  been  fair,  and  careless  execntion  often  detracted  from  the  meritB  of  a 
j..i)>er  in  which  considerable  knowledge  had  been  displayed. 

HONOUKP. 

The  ri«ult»  v/ere  satisfactory  ;  26  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  got  more 
than  half  full  marks,  and  there  were  very  few  distinct  failures. 

There  were  still  canes  of  slovenly  work,  and  it  is  surprising  that  candi- 
dates who  have  reached  this  stage  should  not  have  learnt  the  importance 
of  sharply- pointed  iiencils  for  neat  and  accurate  work. 

'ITie  solutions  would  be  rendered  more  intelligible,  and  the  construction* 
would  be  more  easily  followed  if  examinees  were  taught  to  letter  more 
frequently  the  various  lines  ana  planes  employed  in  the  solutions. 

All  the  (juestiona  have  been  correctly  answered,  though  the  resultd  iu 
some  cases  have  been  laboriously  obtained. 

The  questions  in  the  Plane  Qeometiy  section  were  not  attempted  no 
frequently  as  were  those  in  the  Solid  Geometry  section,  but  when  tried 
were  fairly  welt  an.'twered. 

DAT  EXAMINATION. 

El-BUENTABY  StaOB. 

The  marks  obtained  at  day  examinations  are,  as  a  rule,  higher  than  at 
evening  ezarainations,  doubtleaa  because  the  candidates  do  not  present 
themselves  after  a  day's  work,  and  because  it  is  easier  to  draw  by  daylight 
than  by  artificial.  This  year,  however,  the  day  answering  compared  most 
unfavourably  with  that  of  the  evening  examination,  and  that  the  paper 
was  not  too  difficult  was  demonstrated  by  the  high  marks  obtained  by  the 
training  colleges,  aa  the  result  of  the  examination  must  be  pronounced 
dii<appO)nting. 
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TLe  low  ftverage,  however,  ia  not  w>  mucb  due  to  general  inferiority  u  to 
the  presence  amongst  the  competitors  of  several  batches  of  candidates  who 
presented  themselves  for  examination  totally  unprepared  and  hopelessly 
Ignorant  of  the  very  rudimenta  of  the  subject  Thus,  a  bat«h  of  papen,  26 
in  all,  with  the  exception  of  attempts  at  copying  the  given  pattern,  contri- 
buted four  correct  answers  between  them.  Sim ilarlj^  another  hatcn,  16  in 
all,  sent  in  one  correct  answer  between  them.  This  points  to  grave 
incapacity  or  want  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

Ry  way  of  eulogy,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  drawing  was  as  a  rule  good, 
while  if  tne  que&tions  in  aolidE  were  badly  solved,  thoee  dealing  with  the 
properties  of  points,  lines,  and  planes,  in  space,  were  better  understood  and 
answered  than  has  oeen  the  cose  in  past  years. 

Adtanckd  Staoe. 

The  result  may  be  pronounced  satisfactory.    All  the  queittions  wura 

frequentlv  well  answered  an'' -" '  ' '-J—  -«  " i.i— .. 

was  displayed.     The  drau; 
however,  the  lines  being  dre 

XACatm  coNBTBVcnoN  AMD  DBAWiKG  (Examiners,  ProfeHSor 
T.  A.  Hearson,  M.Iii3t.C.E.,  and  <  Mr  Joseph  Harrison, 
M:Inst.M.E.,  Asboc.  M.Inst.C.K)  :— 

Elxmemtaby  Staob. 

Ad  analysis  of  the  mark  sheets  enabled  65  especially  well-t«ught  and 
successful  clasaea  to  be  selected  containing  2,129  candidate-s,  i.e.,  23  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number.  Of  these  43  per  cent,  gained  a  finit-class,  and 
a  per  cent  gained  a  aecond-class.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  were  also 
li)3  l»d!y-taught  classes  containing  ft  nearly  equal  number  of  2,073  candi- 
dates. Of  these  only  12  per  cent,  eained  a  first-class.  20  per  cent,  gained  a 
second-class,  and  68  per  cent,  failed.  Most  of  these  latter  classes  had  been 
taught  little  or  nothing,  and  the  success  which  was  picked  up  by  a  few  of 
the  candidates  was  probably  due  to  their  special  knowledge  iicquired 
independently  of  the  class-work,  and  the  small  amount  of  gain  secured 
by  the  teachers  from  the  result  of  the  examination,  was  probably  more 
than  they  deserved. 

The  candidates  were  able  to  choose  between  one  of  two  exauiples  to  b« 
drawn.  - 

For  each  example  the  dimensioned  diagram  showed  the  parts  separated, 
and  the  candidates  were  instructed  to  assemble  them  together,  as  they 
would  be  when  in  use,  and  were  informed,  both  on  the  diagram  and  also  on 
the  examination  paper,  that  thoy  would  receive  no  credit  for  drawing  them 
apart  from  one  another  as  in  the  disfp^m. 

Notwithstanding  these  reiterated  mstructiona,  a  large  number  of  candi- 
dates made  no  attempt  to  put  the  parts  together,,  and  consequently,  as 
promised,  received  no  credit  for  their  work. 

No  doubt  the  large  m^yority  of  those  candidates  were  not  able  to  realise 
the  relation  of  one  part  to  the  other,  tJiey  having  been  taught  merely  the 

Srocess  of  setting  olf  to  scale  the  dlmensiona  shown  oa  the  face  of  a 
rawing,  and  little  or  nothing  of  maclune  constraction. 

Adtakcks  Stagb. 

Here,  as  in  the  Elementary  Stage,  the  candidates  were  atked  to  make  a 
uale  drawing  and  to  answer  three  questions  on  machine  construction, 
illustrated  bv  sketches  drawn  freehand.  TO  per  cent,  of  the  total  marks 
were  allotted  to  the  former. 

The  example  to  be  drawn  was  a  cast-iron  frame  to  carry  wheels  and 
shafting. 

No  part  of  the  work  required  of  the  candidate  waa  mere  reproduction  of 
the  diagram.    The  two  views  given  hwl  to  be  altered ;  aad  a  new  view  had 
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to  be  deduced  and  drawn,  from  the  iafonnatioa  contained  in  the  two  pro- 
jections shown.  The  shape  of  the  cast-iron  frame  was  easily  made  ont  by 
those  students  who  were  capable  of  readiajj  a  simple  drawing,  and  who  bad 
some  practical  knowledge  of  the  constnictiou  of  such  parts  of  machiiiea. 
ifat  candidates  without  theae  qualifications  found  it  difficult  to  score  many 

Candidates  would  do  well  to  pay  strict  attention  to  the  printed  instruc- 
tions on  the  paper  of  questions,  and  not  to  waste  time  in  drawing  parti 
which  they  are  expressly  tuld  not  to  draw,  and  for  which  they  receive  no 
credit.  Some  of  tlie  failures  are  accounted  for  by  foolish  n^lect  of  tliis 
kind. 

In  many  cases  insufficient  attention  is  paid  to  good  draughtemanship. 
in  some  schools  the  execution  wad  remarkably  accurate  and  clear,  being  m 
sharp  contrast  to  a  larKe  proportion  of  the  drawings,  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  many  teocheni  are  content  to  allow  their  students  to  work  with 
very  inaccurate  boards  and  squares,  and  with  nnsuitable  pencils  not  properly 
sharpened. 

HOBOUEB.— PaET  I. 

In  Honours,  Fart  1.,  the  candidates  are  required  to  design  and  make 
working  drawings  of  some  portion  of  machinery  of  which  a  few  leading 
dimensions  are  given.  They  are  also  asked  questioue  in  machine  con- 
BtructioD  and  design.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  marks  is  allotted  to  the 
drawing.  A  high  standard  of  qualification  is  insisted  on  in  this  stage  of  the 
examination.  A  caiididtite  is  practically  precluded  from  passing  who  does 
badly  in  either  of  the  two  portions  of  tjie  paper.  The  number  of  worked 
papers  was  290,  as  comi»red  with  S25  in  1889  and  173  in  1898.  The 
quality  of  the  work  done  woe  on  the  whole  about  equal  to  thai,  of  last  year, 
and  the  same  proportion  of  candidates  passed  the  examination,  and  so 
became  qualified  to  take  Honours,  Part  11^  in  a  future  year. 

Refernng  to  the  work  of  the  candidates  in  designing  and  drawing  a  steam 
stop  valve  the  Examiners  say  : 

The  beat  candidates  produced  remarkably  good  designs,  well  proportioned 
throughout,  the  netails  representing  the  best  modem  practice,  and  the 
draughtsmanship  all  that  could  be  desired ;  but  they  add  :  Some  candi- 
dates were  entire)];  unfitted  to  take  the  examination,  and  seemed  quite 
ignorant  of  the  subject 

In  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  drawings  the  parte  of  the  valve  as  designed 
could  not  be  put  together;  often  a  cover  was  not  provided,  eo  that  the  valve 
and  seating  coidd  not  be  inserted,  or  the  valve  spindle  was  enlarged  at  both 
ends,  and  the  candidate  had  not  considered  how  the  ^and  was  to  be  got 
into  place. 

Of  other  common  faults,  one  was  the  absence  of  a  separate  metal  seatang 
when  the  shell  was  of  cast  iron,  another  the  cramped  position  of  the  ^lant^ 
BO  that  it  would  be  diflicult  or  imposuble  to  insert  the  packing  in  ibe 
Btufllng  bos. 

HONOUEB.— Paet  II. 

In  Honours,  Part  11.,  there  were  twenty-four  candidates,  of  whom  eight 
acquitted  themselves  sufficiently  well  to  be  admitted  to  the  Practical 
examination  at  South  Kensington.  Of  the  eight,  six  qualified  for  a  class, 
one  candidate  only  obtaining  a  first-claes.  These  figures  appear  to  indicate 
an  undtie  falling-off  of  interest  in  the  subject,  and  of  ambition  to  achieve 
the  highest  success  :  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  stage  of  the 
examinatjon  is  eligihle  only  for  those  who  have  obtained  a  previous  success 
in  Part  I.  The  ordeal  is  a  very  severe  one  and  a  high  standard  is  adopted. 
To  obtain  a  1st  Class  success  a  candidate  is  required  to  bring  to  liie  exami- 
nation a  Fair  amount  of  mathematical  skill  and  knowleifge  of  Applied 
Mechanics^  considerable  expertnesa  in  machine  drawing,  and  extensive  as 
well  as  intimate  acquaintance  with  machine  construction. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  by  a  few  that  the  reapings  of  success  in  this  exami- 
nation are  regarded  as  a  sufficient  reward  for  the  exhibition  of  so  much 
merit.  The  Examiners  suggest  to  manufacturers  and  others  in  want  of 
clever  and  welt-trained  mechanical  engineers  that  they  would  get  consider- 
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able  Bssiatence  in  making  their  choice  by  taking  note  of  the  results  of  the 
Hearching  examination  In  thia  sta^  of  this  atibject. 

In  the  written  examination  eight  queations  only  were  required  to  be 
answered  out  of  sixteen  which  were  set.  Each  of  the  sixteen  questions  was 
weU  answered  by  someone,  and  the  choice  of  the  questaona  was  fairly 
evenly  distributed,  showing  that  none  were  inappropriate.  On  the  whole 
the  answers  were  not  up  to  the  standard  which  nas  expected. 
.  In  the  Practical  examination  which  took  place  at  South  Kensington 
May  89th  and  30th  some  fairly  good  vork  was  done,  yet  with  one  exception 
.the  skill  shown  was  less  than  was  expected. 

nmtciPLSS  or  Bmumro  oomTBVcnoM  (Examiners,  Colonel 
H.  C.  Seddon,  RE.  (Ret.)  and  Mr.  T.  Blashill,  F.R.I.B.A.  :— 

The  total  number  of  candidates,  9,326,  is  a  small  increase  of  103  on  last 
year,  as  against  1,076  in  1899,  and  027  in  1898. 

The  drawintr  in  the  Elementary  Stage  was  generally  very  good,  and  very 
much  better  tnan  in  the  Advanced. 

Good  drawing,  however,  is  wasted  when  expended  in  exhibiting  a  want 
of  real  knowledge  of  the  subject  Teachers  ehoald  m^  the  students  to  take 
every  opportunity,  wherever  they  go,  of  studyine  practical  details„more 
especially  from  works  in  progress.  Success  in  bnil£ng  construction  depends 
more  upon  the  students'  powen  of  observation  than  on  anything  else, 

Elehentaby  Staob. 

In  this  stage  there  is  a  decrease  of  91,  as  against  an  increase  of  572  in 
1889,  and  &96  in  1898. 

Out  of  the  5,766  candidates  3,720,  or  64'61  per  cent.,  passed,  whilst  2,04(L 
or  35'46  per  cent.,  failed,  which  exactly  repeats  the  passes  and  failures  of 
last  year. 

Adtahcbd  Staox. 

There  was  an  increase  of  116  candidates  in  this  stage,  as  against  355  in 
1899,  and  10  in  1898.  15'18  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  obtained  a  fiist, 
and  75'03  per  cent  a  second  class,  whilst  only  9'78  failed,  as  against  19*68 
per  cent,  in  1899,  and  9*92  in  1898. 

HoMOUBS. — Past  I. 

The  number  of  Honours  papers,  Part  I.,  waa  476,  being  34  less  than  last 
yeuv  and  101  more  than  in  1898. 

The  number  of  candidates  who  passed  was  only  166  out  of  476. 

Many  failures  were  due  to  the  candidates  ignoring  the  rules  at  the  head 
of  the  paper.  No  less  than  193  papers  were  disallowed  for  not  attending 
to  the  instructions  as  regards  the  compulsory  questions,  or  failing  in 
answering  them,  or  for  attempting  additional  questions  in  Divisions  I.  and 
IT.  before  they'  had  answered  the  preaciibed  number  in  Division  III. 

HowooKS.— Pakt  IL 


PEACTICAL  EXAIUKATION  IK  HONODB8.  — PaBT  II. 

The  fifty-six  candidates  who  passed  in  the  Paper  work.  Part  II.,  all 
attended  the  further  practical  Examination  at  BoaQi  Kensington.  Several 
of  the  designs  sent  in  were  weU  worked  out,  and,  as  the  result  of  seven 
honra'  work,  did  great  credit  to  their  authors.  Tliirtj-three  out  of  66 
passed  8  obtaining  at  least  90  per  cent  of  tlte  f oil  marks. 

4983.  D  * 
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xATAXi  ABCHiTacTDBx  (ExKiuiner,  Mr.  J.  J.  Welcl),  H.I.N.A.) 

The  nnniber  of  stDdents  attending  the  cluaes  this  yev  was  over  \B  per 
cent,  more  than  eat  for  examinatioii  last  year,  and  37  per  cent,  in  advaix^ 
of  the  nnmber  attending  the  claaaes  in  189S.  This  increase  is  general  ir. 
all  stages,  except  ^at  three  fewer  students  sat  for  examination  in  Honotin, 
I'art  I^  than  was  the  case  last  year.  The  character  of  the  work  sent  in, 
was,  generally  speakiiw,  fnlly  up  to  the  level  of  previous  years,  except  that 
in  Honoars,  Part  II.  l£e  average  marks  of  all  uie  stndents  was  distinct^ 
less  than  last  year  ;  the  average  marks  of  the  mecmfvl  candidates  in  tliut 
stage,  however,  show  a  slight  advance  on  the  corresponding  figures  of 
Is-it  year. 

Commenting  oa  one  of  the  questions,  viz.,  Q.  IS,  the  examiner  remarks  : 
The   answers   to   this   question    were  most  disappointing,  seeming  to 
indicate  that  the  students  had  very  imperfectly  ^Tasped  the  fundamental 
conditions  neceasai'y  for  the  equilibrium  of  a  floating  body. 

BUTHBH&TIC8  {Ezatnmers,  Bev.  John  F.  Twiaden  M.A., 
Mr.  A.  R.  Willis,  M.A..  D.Sc.,  and  Mr.  P.  T.  Wrigley,  M.A.):— 

EVENING  EXAMINATION. 
FiBST  Staok. 

The  work  is,  on  the  whole,  fairly  good,  though  the  average  of  the  marks 
is  hardly  as  high  as  in  the  two  preceding  years. 

The  examiners  report  as  follows  on 

Q.  14.  Find  the  greatest  common  measure  of— 

t*    ar'-ac'-ar  +  9and«*  +  43;'-j:*-lte-S4, 
and  resolve  each  expression  into  three  factors. 

The  answers  to  this  question  give  occasion  to  a  remark  to  which  we  wish 
to  draw  attention.  Those  who  did  well  otherwise — who  got,  for  instance, 
70  OT  no  marks— worked  the  question'  fairly  out ;  i.e.,  they  found  the 
G.CM.  in  the  usual  way,  they  tnen  performed  two  divisions,  and  pat  the 
quotients  into  factors.  A  good  many  tried  to  do  this  and  failed.  But 
besides  these  there  were  far  too  many  who  wrote  down  the  two  expresnons 
in  factors,  without  showing  any  process  by  which  the  results  were  arrived 
at.  It  is  impossible  to  beOeve  that  (though  there  might  be  one  or  two  rare 
exceptions)  the  inferior  ezamineos  could  do  by  inspection  what  the  best 
examinees  did  by  a  long  though  well  known  process.  There  seems  no  room 
to  doubt  that  the  i-esults  were  obtained  by  work  that  was  not  sent  up,  or 
else  by  unfair  means.  Under  these  circumstances  we  would  draw 
particular  attention  to  the  paragraph  in  the  General  Instructions  beginning 
with  the  words— "JK  the  work  Dy  which  a  result  is  obtained  must  b« 
<learly  shown  in  immediaU  amneciUm,  vnth  tht  qvertitm." 

SacoHS  Stags. 
Geuerally— umch  of  the  work  was  very  creditable,  and,  in  a  fair  Dumber 
of  cases,  was  really  good. 
The  examiners  report  on  the  answers  to  one  of  the  questions,  viz. ; 
Q.  .13.  (a.)  Show  that  the  logarithm  of  tJie  product  of  two  members  equalE 
the  euin  of  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers. 
(6.)  Find     the     logarithm     (with     a     positive      mantissa)     of 

(0-0056)*,  and  of  {sin  37*  35'  40^*- 
(c.)  Find  the  numerical  value  of  OSl  -r  V  112. 
(a)  The  proof  very  often  broke   down  through  a   confusion  between 
numbers  and  their  logarithms  :  the  same  confusion  was  often  shown  in  such 
equations  as — 

0-81                                                                   log  (0-61) 
=  log  (O-BJ)  —  »  log  (118)  or  even  = . 

•J{ns\  log  s/(u8) 
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tn  (b)  and  (e)  the  work  was,  in  nu:^  ctues,  ill  arran((ed,  in  line  instead  ni 
in  column,  an  amtngement  leading,  oi  oonree,  to  nnmerieal  erroni.  Agnin, 
the  characteristics  were  often  wrong  when  the  mantiaste  were  right ;  thift 
was  particularly  the  case  in  the  qaestion  about  (sin  37°  3n'  40')'-  Teacliera 
woufd  probably  find  it  a  good  plan,  when  their  pupild  are  beginning  to  use 
\<it(  sines,  &c.,  to  accustom  them  to  write  down  the  minoa  ten,  which  ts 
understood  in  the  tabular  logarithms,  e.g.,  instead  of  working  with  log  sin 
30"  62* =9-7101 829,  to  work  with  log  sin  30°  R2'=9'7H>t.^29— 10.  At  all 
erents,  some  teachers  have  found  this  very  useful  when  breaking  ground  in 
the  HubjecL 

Third  Stage. 

The  general  results  are  fairly  good,  but  the  standard  reached  U  not  quito 
m  high  as  last  year. 

InBection  A  the  propositions -were  ijeneraUy  written  out  accurately,  anii 
a  fair  amount  of  good  work  was  done  in  dealing  with  the  riders. 

In  Section  0  the  bookwork  seemed  to  be  known,  but  there  did  not 
apiiear  to  be  much  power  of  applying  it  to  examples. 

FouBTB  Staob. 

There  were  only  29  candidates  in  this  stage ;  the  work  sent  u|i  wa» 
thorough  as  far  eis  it  went ;  very  few.  however,  succeeded  in  obtaining  more 
than  half  the  maximum  marks. 

Three  descri_ptive  geometry  questions  were  well  answered,  the  figuren 
being  drawn  with  great  care,  and  the  explanations  clearly  given. 

The  bookwork  in  spherical  trigonometry  was  well  written  out,  hut  tlierK 
was  very  little  success  with  the  riders. 

Whilst  the  answen  to  the  questions  on  the  parabola  and  ellijiw  were 
.'Uitisfactory,  hardly  anything  was  known  about  the  hyperbola. 

HoNouaa,— Fast  J. 

The  results  are,  on  the  whole,  satisfactorv.  There  were  in  all  59  candidiite», 
of  whom  IS  obtained  more  than  200  marks,  and  33  between  100  and  ^00 
marks.  Those  who  made  comparatively  few  marks  got  them  by  taking  the 
easier  parts  of  certain  questions.  This  is,  of  course,  much  more  satisfactory 
tbtw  m^ns  a  few  marks  by  unsuccessful  attempte  at  harder  questions, 
and  shows  that  even  low  marks  indicate  a  cerbun  amonnt  of  real  know~ 
ledge.  Those  who  got  higher  marks  in  most  cases  answered  a  few  of  the 
harder  questions.    All  the  questions  were  well  answered  at  least  once. 

HoHooBS.— Part  II, 

Three  candidates  took  this  paper ;  two  of  them  did  well  and  the  third 
fairly  well.    Good  answers  were  made  to  nearly  all  the  questions. 

FriTH  Stage. 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates  in  this  staije,  but  the 
proportion  of  highly  marked  papers  is  lees  than  last  year. 


The  number  of  candidates  in  this  sta^  was  3A.  The  work  in  the  ca,U 
culns  was  more  satisfactory  than  that  in  solid  geometry.  In  the  latter 
subject  the  questions  on  the  straight  line  and  plane  alone  received  attention. 
Two  questions  on  surfaces  of  the  second  order  were  very  rarely  choaen. 

Skvuntti  Star  I 

Five  candidates  took  thu  stage  ;  their  work  was,  on  the  whole,  furly 
good.    All  the  questions  except  one  were  attempted  with  some  Buooeea. 
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(loNoiJBA  (Ajivascbd  Mathbhatics)— Part  I, 
There  wprc  two  candidates ;  one  did  fairly  well,  the  other  waa  vc:  y  *  o.ik. 

HoNouKM  (Advanced  Mathbmatiim)— Part  II. 

One  t;aiiilidate  attempted  tbiH  stage,  but  not  very  seriounly.  Thuu  of 
the  eight  qutratioiiu  that  might  I>u  tolten,  one  wan  well  answered,  and  two 

utherH  were  ansswiAred  in  )>ait. 

DA  y  &-XA  M/JfA  TIOX. 

With  reM|iei-t  to  tliiM  eniLrni nation  we  bog  leave  to  report  ad  follow,' : 

FiHST  Stauf. 

n  the  wltolc  is  distinctly  aatisfactory,  e.g.,  aliout  two  in  every 

ididfttes  made  more  tha"     '""'~ 1— :--i--..."  -i.i        ■  .1 

que!ition»  are  quite  ils  hard  aa  usual. 

.Ski»nd  Staiib. 

The  work  i»  hardly  aa  good,  proportionately,  as  the  work  in  the  firKt 
stage  ;  but  the  re.sults  seem  to  be  quite  as  good  aa  tliose  obtained  in  the 
e;uiminatji>n!>  of  laat  year  and  the  year  before. 

Third  Stage. 

The  answeni  were,  on  the  whole,  good.  As  compared  with  the  evening 
examination,  the  work  MBeuied  written  out  with  greater  care,  and  the 
general  style  was  better. 

FouBTH  Staae. 

There  were  only  ten  candidates.  The  best  answers  were  tho-ie  to  tlie  first 
three  and  the  last  three  questions.  The  work  in  descriptiTe  geometry  was 
very  poor,  with  the  eiceptiou  that  the  examinee  who  did  best  on  the  whole 
made  a  very  good  answer  to  one  of  the  questions  in  that  brancl^.  The  work 
iu  Hpheri<^l  trigonometry  was  almost  nil. 

Fifth  Staok. 
There  were  39  candidates  in  this  stage. 

Sixth  Staob. 

a  this  stage  ;  two  were  distinctly  good. 


Sbtknth  Stack. 
o  caTididates. 


'  FKAfrncAL   KATHKMATIC8    (Examiner,    Professor 
John  Perry,  D.Sc.,,  F.R.S.)  :— 
The  progress  made  since  the  last  examination  ia  very  marked.    There  ia 

this  year  agood  percentage  of  moet  excellent  papers,  in  which  the  calculations 
are  carried  out  very  accurately  and  in  a  very  good  style. 

On  the  other  hand  there  were  some  students  who  were  ill-preiuired  and 
who  ought  not. to  have  been  allowed  to  sit  for  the  Bxamiaation  until  another 
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Teachera  are,  no  doubt,  becoming  more  familiar  with  what  is  required. 
vnd  are  discovering  better  methods  of  giving  instruction  to  their  atudents. 

In  some  school.t  there  is  evidence  of  very  careful  and  thorough  work 
having  been  done  by  the  teachers. 

Althougli  it  gives  an  Examiner  gruat  pleasure  to  look  throu^  bo  miich 
exceilent  work,  this  in  accompanied  by  periods  of  something  approaching 
dtwponiiency  when  lie  sees  ao  niuch  inaccuracy  in  the  oumerical  work. 

Now  t'le  t«aiJier«  must  aerioiialj  think  about  this  appalling  weakntsswi 
which  i-i,  after  all,  only  due  to  carelessness.  They  must  ensure  that  every 
student  xliall  cultiv^^  the  habit  of  thinking  for  a  moment  about  hisresullB, 
and  roughl.t  checking  them  in  some  way  or  other. 

For  of  whftt  line  is  it  to  a  student  to  be  able  to  emplov  auch  labour-saying 
processes  a."  lojnirithmH,  alide-rule,  etc.,  unless  he  cliecKs  his  results  to  (*e 
whether,  for  example,  his  a:i.iwer  is  not  100  times  too  large  or  too  small  ? 

This  inaccuracy  stamiri  out  as  a  hug^  blot  on  all  the  good  work  Uiat  is 
being  done,  and  it  is  very  far-ieaching  in  its  evil  results. 

It  i*  gratifying  t<>  notice  that  some  of  the  faults  which  were  referred  to  in 
the  Report  on  the  Examination  in  1999  have  been  to  some  extent  remedietl. 

Ah  a  rule  the  scales  are  carefully  indicated,  thnu^h  there  were  many 
excej^tions.  Let  tlie  student  consider  himself  to  be  the  examiner,  and  let 
him  just  imagine  that  a  sijuai'ed  piece  of  mper  is  placed  before  him  for 
conHi deration,  with  curves  upon  it,  but  neither  a  acale  nor  the  name  of  one 
of  the  ulotted  i|Uantiliea,  he  «ill  at  once  realise  the  necessity  for  these 
being  clearly  sliown. 

The  plotted  cnrvee  were  often  moat  a 
times  puuled  the  Examiner  to  know  by 

There  are  many  candidates  who  seem  to  think  they  are  expected  to  us-e 
their  logarithms  only  in  questiona  in  which  they  are  sjiecially  asked  for, 
and  yet  when  working  out  an  ordinary  calculation  they  return  to  the  lonji 
methoda  of  multiplication  and  diviaion,  giving  the  answer  to  six  or  seven 
significant  (itjures. 

'  Now  it  ill  to  be  expected  that  a  student  who  worke  through  this  course,  of 
Practical  .Mathem.itics  will  at  least  learn  how  to  leave  out  all  unnecessary 
6gures  in  Ilia  calculations. 

Kecogiiising  tha  many  difticultieH  attending  the  introduction  of  a  new 
Rubjec^  the  examiner  congratulates  the  teachers  on  the  good  work  which 
they  have  done  .w  far,  and  he  earnestly  hopes  that  in  the  future  every  possible 
effort  will  Ite  made  to  grapple  with  the  weakneaa  already  referred  to.  naniclv 
inaccuracy  in  numerical  work.  It  is  desirable  that  it  should  become  nabitiia'l 
with  every  atudent  to  criticise  and  check  all  hia  numerical  resnlte. 

Tlie  remarks  at  the  end  of  the  report  of  the  exaniiniition  in  1899  should 
be  constantly  liurne  in  mind. 

THMOBBTiCAii  MBOHAJficR  (Exaniincrs,  Rev.  John  F.  Twisdfii. 
M.A..  and  Major  P.  A.  MacMahon.  R.A.,  ScU,  F.RS.):— 

EVENIIfG  EXAMlNATIOif. 

Division  A.— Solids. 

Elbmehtaby  Staub. 

On  the  answers  to  one  queatiou  the  esaminera  remark  :    Few  candidates 

knew  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  cone. 

Advanced  Stags. 
The  Examinatir>n,  as  a  whole,  waa  quite  satisfactory.     Many  fairly  good 
papers  were  sent  up,  and  there  waa  a  considerable  percentage  of  verj'  g*-"! 
:|Aper8. 
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Reports  on  the  Examinations 

Drvmios  B. — FLUine. 
Advajtcbd  Staob. 


On  the  whole  a  aatiafactory  examination,  shomng  that  a  good  proportion 
of  the  candidates  have  studied  the  subject  with  advantage. 

There  were  fewer  dimensional  mtstakea  than  usual,  showing  that 
attention  has  been  given  to  this  point  since  the  report  (^  last  year. 

Honours. — Pakt  I. 

Thirty-six  studenta  took  this  paper,  most  of  whom  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  comprised  in  the  syllabus.  Fourteen  of  the  studenbt  made 
haii  marlu  and  upwards,  and  six  of  them  made  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
marks.    The  work,  however — even  the  beat  of  it — mi^ht  easily  be  better. 

Nearly  all  students  find  the  subject  hard,  and  that  it  requires  (and  repays) 
very  cloae  attention.  Of  the  students  in  the  preeent  instance  there  were  a 
few  whose  case  was  nearly  boneless,  but  moat  of  them  seemed  <^iiite  capable 
of  mastering  the  subject,  provided  they  bestowed  on  it  the  requisite  amount 
of  labour.  Assumijig  that  they  wish  to  understand  the  subject  there 
seined  to  be  few,  if  any,  who  would  not  find  it  a  good  plan  to  go  tiiTough 
the  course  (of  Part  I.)  again  from  beginning  to  end. 

Pakt  II. 
TwD  students  attempted  this  paper ;  the  wwk  of  one  waa  good  ;  that  of 
the  other  was,  at  best,  fair. 

DAT  EXAMINATIOK. 

DIVISION  A.  (SOLIDS). 

Advanced  Stage. 

On  the  whole  the  work  submitted  waa  disappointing.    Quite  two-thirds 

of  the  candidates  obtained  under  30  per  cent.  <rf  full  marks,  and  only  one 

candidate  out  of  every  a*  obtained  over  GO  per  cer.t. 

DIVISION  B.  (FLUIDS). 
Elbmentaky  Staob. 


The  work  io  the  Elementary  Stage  was  distinctly  good,  though,  as  usual, 
twlter  in  some  schools  than  in  othra^.  This  was  showit  in  oeveral  ways, 
i.g^  about  one  in  six  of  the  examinees  got  80  marks  and  unwards  out  of  a 


Advanckd  Stack. 


This  paper  wad  attempted  by  51  examinees.    The  answers  were  in  most 
cases  too  long,  and  in  many  cases  rather  wide  of  the  mark. 

APruED  iaecRAm<»    (Examiners,  Profeesor  John  J'erry,  D.Sc., 
F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Greenwood,  M.In8t.C.E.)  :— 

Elehentabt  Staob. 
The  papers  this  year  are  below  the  average  of  thoee  of  recent  years. 
The  papers  show  want  of  care  alike  in  the  reading  of  the  students  and  in 
the  teaching  ;  definitions  and  pbraaes  are  used  without  anv  clear  notions 
as  to  their  meaning,  and  there  is  a  marked  absence  of  the  kind  of  know- 
led^  which  either  practical  or  experimental  work  would  have  supplied, 
indicating  a  probable  insufficiency  in  the  schools  of  the  simple  auparatus 
neeesaary  for  the  efficient  teaching  of  such  a  subject  as  Applied  M^Oiauicti 
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in  Se^ienee  aiid  Ari. 


Advahckd  Staor. 

ia  higtier  than  usiul,  and  if  the  tnuJity 


"Vht  percentage  of  good  papers  ia  higtier  than  usiul,  and  if  the  tnuJity 
of  the  t«aching  were  to  be  juij^ed  by  these  writtea  iMpers,  the  concIuHon 
would  be  that  it  haa  probably  never  before  reached  ao  high  a  staad&rd  of 
excellence. 

Although  there  are  signs  that  more  students  hare  now  the  opportunity 
of  making  quantitative  experiments,  it  is  clear  from  the  writt^ 


that  in  the  majority  of  chtwea  there  ia  still  no  provision  for  this  kind  of 
iiMtruction.  Nor  do  the  cuididates  from  these  claasea  appear  to  have  rrad 
about  ttxperiinents. 

HoNonKB.— Part  I. 

Very  many  of  the  i;andidfttes  are  quite  unable  satisfactorily  to  atlai-k 
One         ■■■  ■  .  .        ,. 


the  paper.  One  candidate  attempted  seven  questions,  but  his  ai 
not  score  a  single  mark  ;  and  several  students  obtained  less  than  1S|  per 
cent  of  the  possible  marks.  The  sketching  and  practical  knowledge 
shown  by  the  students  generally  are  not  superior  to  that  expected  from 
the  men  working  tke  advancfKl  paper.  Usually  however,  the  Honours 
cjindidate  shows  more  matheoiatical  knowledge.  In  fact,  bad  mathematics 
seems  to  be  thought  equivalent  to  a  knowledge  of  applied  mechanics.  The 
reasoning  is  m  loose  that  it  can  hardly  be  called  reasouing.  The  arith- 
metical miiccuracy  is  appalling,  and  the  auswers  to  one  of  the  nine 
questions  show  a  ^nerat  lamentable  ignorance  of  tiie  most  elementary 
principles  of  dynaimcs. 

It  seems  to  lis  that  good  teachers  in  the  Honours  stages  of  this  subject 
are  "very  few  indeed. 

Part  II. 

A  low  standard  is  att^ued  by  most  of  the  candidates,  and  no  candidate 
is  {daoed  in  the  first  division,  and  correct  at^utions  of  any  of  three  quentionH 
specified  by  the  £i«ininera  were  rare. 


aoims,  UOHT.  akd  hbat  (Examiners,  Professor  A.  W.  Rttcker, 
M.A.,  D.S&,  Sea  RS.,  Professor  H.  L.  CaUendar,  M.A.,  F.RS., 
and  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson,  M,A.,  LLD.,  F.RS.):-, 

EVENING  EXAMINATION. 
KLKMEHTAav  Stage. 
Referring  to  the  answera  to  one  of  the  questions,  the  Elxaminera  say : — 
There  was  a  general  omission  of  any  reference  to  preSBure  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  boiling  point.  A  considerable  number  of  candidates  made 
the  very  bad  mistake  of  saying  that  ice  mixed  with  lalt  was  to  be  tued  for 
the  determination  of  the  freezing  point. 

LIGHT. 
Advanced  Staob. 
In  general  the  answers  are  very  poor.    In  most  cases,  althou^  a  long 
answer  was  given,  it  had  Uttle  or  no  bearing  on  the  question. 

Rosouas— Part  I. 
This  paper  was  well  done. 

HEAT. 

Advanced  Staob. 

The  nhrase  "  atomic  heat"  was  generally  well  explained,  but  the  spedHc 

heat  of  a  pompoiiad  .wu  frequently  stated  to  be  the  sum  of  the  apeeiiic 

■  faeaCrolF  its'ooitstttbenfa. ' 
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SI6  Reports  on  the  ExammalioTts 

Three  questione  involving  some  knowted^  of  thermo-dynamical  priuciDles 
were  badly  answered,  but  one  on  the  distinction  between  a  gas  ana  a 
vapour  waa  very  generally  attempted  with  succeaa. 

Very  few  appeared  to  nave  any  acquaintance  with  methods  of  stodying 
dark  rays,  and  many  did  not  undarstand  the  meaning  of  wave-length.. 

HONOUKS. — PaBTS  I.  AH1>  II. 

The  answers  to  the  thermo-dynamical  questions  were  generally  weak, 
especially  those  involving  some  understanding  of  the  second  law.  The 
deseriptive  qnestiona  were  well  answered.  The  numerical  work  waa  untidy, 
and  consequently  incorrect. 

SOUND,  LIGHT  AND  HEAT. 

HoNouBa — Past  IL 

Pafxb  2  AND  Pbacticai.  Wokk. 

The  number  of  candidates  selected  for  the  second  paper  and  for  the 

Practical  examiuatiMi  at  South  Keusingtofl  v/ta  too  small  for  any  genial 

deductions  to  be  drawn. 

The  papers  were  fairly  well  done,  and  the  practical  work  was  very  good 
indeed.  All  the  selected  candidates  were  evidently  accustomed  to 
laboratory  work,  and  for  t^e  most  part  they  perfcnrmed  tne  experiments  in 
a  business-like  way,  and  with  as  great  accuracy  as  could  be  expected. 

DAY  EXAMINATION. 


With  the  exception  of  the  first  question,  none  ri  the  questions  have  been 

tisfactorily  answered  by  more  than  one  or  two  candidatAS. 

A  large  number  of  tbe  candidates  have  selected  four  out  of    ei^t 


satisfactorily  answered  by  more  than  one  or  two  candidatAS. 
A  large  number  of  tbe  candidates  have  selected  four 
questions  from  one  section  of  the  paper,  generally  that  on  Sound. 


B  cases  their  performance  in  the  rest  of  the  paper  is  such  as  to  suggest 
that  they  hod  devoted  the  greater  port  of  their  time  to  one  section,  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  pass  by  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  one  section  <^ 
the  paper. 

In  the  section  on  Light  comparatively  few  of  the  candidates  ajtpeared  to 
have  a  clear  idea  of  the  difierence  between  intensity  of  illummation  and 
illuminating  power. 

There  is  unfortunately  a  good  deal  of  evidence  that  the  general  standard 
of  education  of  the  candidates  is  verv  unsatisfactory.  One  of  the  Assistant 
Examiners  remarks,  "  Candidates  delisht  in  using  big  words  which  they  do 
not  in  the  least  nnd««tand,  tf.^.,'Pitcn  consists  of  two  part^  i«lative  and 
superlative.'  Many  of  tiiem  would  be  better  employed  at  English  Grammar 
than  at  Science." 

Ge7Kral.—T\i'6  answers  to  three  of  the  questions  show  that  the  candidates 
poeeesa  next  to  no  knowledge  of  experimental  work,  and  the  descriptions 
are  slovenly  and  inaccurate.  As  in  the  Elemental?  Stage,  the  answers 
indicate  complete  iterance  of  composition.  One  does  not  expect  elegant 
construction,  but  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  intelligible  sentences. 

muunrnon  AND  ■LXOTBicmr  (Examineis,  Professor  A.  W. 
RUcker,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Sec  RS.,  Professor  A.  W.  Reinold,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  R.  E.Baynes,  M.A.):— 

EVENING  EXAMINATION. 

Elshzhtast  Staqi. 

The  candidates'  work  was  qnite  o^  to  the  avera^  M  recent  years,  and  in 

some,  ports  <A  ^e  subject,  &{;.,  in  fVictional  Electndty,  there  were  Ngna  of 

improvement. 
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PslcnotlAL  &LBCTRICITY. 


The  questions  w«re  on  tbe  whole  woll  aaswered. 

The  anawere  to  questiona  about  electric  potential  are  better  tbiut  they 
were  a  f^iw  yean  ago,  but  improTement  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject  la 
<ietiiral>1&  The  detennioation  of  the  aign  of  the  potential  of  a  body  by 
mnsideiing  the  flow  of  electricity  to  or  from  the  body  when  earthed  is 
rarely  thought  of. 

Statements  like  tlie  following  frequently  occur  : — "  Electricity  flies  to 
points"  "The  pointa  (on  the  prime  conductor)  ceutralize  the  plate" 
(whether  the  conductor  la  diacharged  or  not).  The  action  of  points  an 
potential -eq)ializeni  is  not  underatood. 

Voltaic  Electricity. 

The  following  niiHtaken  occur  with  some  frequency  : — (a)  a  current  in  a 
wire  magnetiaen  it— a  statement  which  in  aome  cases,  but  not  in  all,  ia  due 
to  a  want  of  care  in  expreeaion  ;  (A)  confusion  between  circular  lines  of 
force  round  a  straight  rod  and  circular  flow  of  current  round  a  helix. 

Candidatce  do  not  receive  adequate  instruction  on  the  subject  of  the 
forces  which  act  upou  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer.  In  this  question  the 
earth'a  action  was  nearly  always  ignored. 

Advamcxd  Stage. 
The  work  in  this  stage  waa  furly  good. 


HowooBa,— Part  I. 
The  questions  were  better  answered  this  year  than  last. 

Honours.— Pabt  It 

"iTie  practical  work  was  g 

DAT  EXAMWATION. 
Elduhtart  Staok. 
There  was  not  much. good  work  in  this  stage,  either  in  aiagnetiam  or 
electricity.    Though  a  rair  proportion  of  the  candidates  obtained  half- 
marks  this  was  to  a  great  extent  due  to  good  answers  to  a  few  questions. 

The  answers  to  a  question  relating  to  the  behaviour  of  a  dipping-needle 
whui  its  frame  is  tnmed  round  a  vertical  axis,  showed  that  the  cause  of 
the  change  of  the  dip  w^  not  underatood. 

FRICTIONAL  ELECTRICITY. 

The  answers  were  very  weak.  The  action  of  pointa  is  not  properly 
taught. 

Advanced  Staob. 


From  the  Examiners'  comments  on  the  answers  to  one  of  the  qneatioB^ 
"questions  involving  the  action  on  a  compass  needle  of  a  peric»diealliy 
varying  magnetic  fleld  are  nusly  well  answered." 
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VOLTAIC  ELECrrRICITY, 

Among  the  Examiners'  remarkii  on  the  answera  to  queati<Hu  ue  the 
fol  lowing : — 

"  Ohm's  law,  except  in  the  simplest  casea,  is  not  understood.  Candidate^< . 
are  not  taught  how  to  calculate  tne  difference  of  potential  at  two  p<Hnte  of 
a  circuit. 

"  It  -vas  not  understood  that  on  absolutely  astatic  system  wonld  Ire 
iweJesa  for  measuring  purposes." 

nfOBOAMic  AMD  ORGANIC  CBBmsTBT  (Exftuimers,  Professor  W. 
A.  TUden,  D.Sc.,  F.R,S.,  Proieasor  W.  N.  Hartley,  F.R.S.,  and 
Professor  W.  R  Dunstan.  M.A.,  F.R.S.):— 

INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  THEORETICAL. 

EVENING    EXAMINATION. 

Elementary  Stack. 

The  work  was  generally  satbfactory ;  a  fair  pniuorticHi  of  candidates 
gave  intelligent  answers  concisely  stated.  As  a  rule  the  arithmetical  cat- 
culations  were  correctly  worked  out.  Vague  ideas  prev^  on  the  inde- 
structibility of  matter,  for  though  candidates  perceive  that  mass  cannot  be 
destroyed  they  describe  numerous  experiments  in  which  mass  is  apparently 
created.  A  candle  and  air,  or  a  piece  of  sulphur  and  air,  do  not  increase  in 
weight  after  combustion,  but  that  tliey  did  so  appeared  repeatedly  in  the 
written  auswers.  Also  the  following  answer  was  of  mucc  too  frequent 
occurrence,  "when  a  given  weigiit  of  sulphur  is  heated  in  an  onen  crucible 
the  remdue  of  tulpKw  dioxide  is  heavier  than  the  sulphur  taken."  This 
indicates  detective  teaching  ;  the  pupils  have  in  mind  on  experiment  with 
magnesium  wire,  and  parrot-like  repeat  what  they  have  been  given  to 
understand  with  respect  to  that  metal  as  if  it  were  applicable  to  sulphur. 
Far  too  large  a  nroportion  of  candidates  iMtx  as  evidence  of  oxygen  in  ur, 
that  substances  Dum  in  air  and  nnimula  live  in  it.  A  surprisingly  large 
number  of  answera  disclosed  a  remarkable  condition  of  ignorance  of  toe 
elementary  principles  of  chemical  combin&tjoa  and  of  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  elements  and  compounos  in  connection  wiUt  their 
identification.  It  was  written  down  repeatedly  that  equal  volumes  of  . 
hydrogen  and  chlorine  when  mixed  together  had  Uie  same  properties  as  the 
compound  hydrochloric  acid  ;  that  copper  could  be  recovered  as  metal  from 
a  solution  by  simpie  evaporation  to  drynes^  and  otherwise,  that  it  could  be 
obtained  bv  evaporation  in  the  form  of  blue  crystals.  It  is  evident  that 
the  pupils  nave  drawn  no  distinction  between  the  act  of  dissolving  a  metal 
in  an  acid  and  dissolving  a  salt  in  water. 

The  quantitative  significance  of  symbols  and  fonnnls  doe«  not  i^q>ear  to 
)>e  sufficiently  taught,  and  the  improper  use  of  symbols  U>  represent  merely 
tlie  names  of  elements  has  in  conjunction  with  this  short-coming  probably 
led  to  the  absurdity  of  a  formula  for  air,  N^O  very  often  given,  and  of 
the  following:— CH^candle,  C-12,  H-1,  ,■,  eandh-^lS.  There  is  a 
constant  recurrence  of  the  idea  that  all  metallic  oxides  behave  like  mercuric 
oxide  and  break  up  into  metal  and  oxygen  when  bested,  tliat  all  metals  at 
a  red-heat  decompose  steam  like  iron,  and  that  popper  dissolves  in  hydro- 
chloric and  sulphuric  acid,  vielding  hydrogen.  This  again  points  to  some 
defect  in  the  teaching  or  in  tlie  general  education  of  the  puuQe. 

With  some  few  exceptions  it  is  evident  that  those  wbo  pass  in',  the 
alternative  stage  could  easily  have  taken  the  elementary  paper,  for  as  s'rule 
they  make  use  of  symbols,  formulie,  and  equations.  It  is  much  easier  to 
remember  and  understand  the  composition  <^  compounds  hy  reference  to 
symbotio  formuliie  than  by  percentage  compositioD.  T^  niuBMn  repreoent- 
ing  the  latter  are  retained  id  the  mmd  by  a  mero  effort  ol  memwy  and  on 
of  veiy  little  utility     Ports  of  the  ajllabiia  an  andnUtj  MglactM  by  the 
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teachere.  such  as  those  relatiug  to  Uie  gases  in  uprinx  water,  the  nature  of 
th«  Alkalies,  and  the  reactions  of  salts.  Many  candidates  believed  that  aif 
i»uld  be  dried  b;  ximply  heating  it.  As  a  rule  thep&pent  were  well  done, 
but  in  some  schools  the  answering  was  decidedly  ana  wiiforinly  bad. 


Advasued  Siauk. 

The  results  ill  thU  'tiiAe  are  the  most  unsatisfactory  and  disappointing  :  at 
least  one  half  the  candidates  ought  never  to  have  been  permitted  to  present 
themsclven,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  could  have  pa.<wed  even  on  the 
elementary  paper,  Tliere  were  manv  who  had  not  received  a  proper  course 
of  instruction  and  of  those  who  haa  a  large  proportion  could  scarcely  have 
lieen  sulticieotly  well  educated  to  profit  by  it. 

Veiy  little  seemed  to  be  known  of  the  accurate  volumetric  analynis  of 
the  atmottphere,  or  of  the  proportion  of  cvlmn  dioxide  contained  in  it,  of 
the  importance  us  a  physical  property  of  the  density  of  a  gaa,  and  of  its 
i-elationx  to  its  chemical  nature,  or  of  the  vapour  density  of  compounds  in 
<-nnnection  with  their  molecular  composition. 

Notions  of  chemical  constitution  and  evidence  in  favour  of  it  in  particular 
instances  are  evidently  strange  i;ubjects  to  almost  alt  the  candidates  ;  not 
more  than  one  percent,  wereable  to  justify  the  formula  PCI^for  phosphoniii 
pentachloride,  or  to  assign  a  constitutional  formula  for  sulphuric  acid. 
The  conipoMition  of  nitrous  oside  vraa  frequently  stated  to  have  been 
determined  by  exploding  it  with  ox.yfien.  Those  who  attemp'.ed  to  calculati; 
the  volume  of  hydpK-hloric  acid  which  would  unite  with  the  ammonia 
uvolved  fn>m  20  gre.  of  sal  ammoniac,  had  very  iitUe  idea  of  how  to 
pi-ocetHl,  and  the  majority  of  those  who  obtained  a  correct  result  did  so  by 
nnnectttsariiy  complicated  methods.  Scarcely  any  candidates  seemed  to 
1>e  aci]uainted  with  the  iieiicral  character  of  the  elements  of  the  iron  gTi>u)>. 
(Inenstts,  abnuitiiy  erroneous,  were  numerous  in  answer  to  rjueationa  on  the 
metals  commonly  obtained  by  electrolysis,  on  the  natu'e  of  silicon  hydride 
and  the  determination  of  it«  composition,  and  on  the  reducing  action  of 
hydrogen  (jeroxide. 

HoNouas.— Paet  L 

The  majority  of  the  candidates  had  evidently  not  received  the  advantages 

of  8y»tematic  courses  of  lectures  suitable  for  this  stage  or,  if  they  ^d 

they  did  uot  profit  by  tliem.    Both  grammar  and  composition  showed  that 

some  of  the  candidates  were  deficient  in  general  education. 

Honours.— Pakt  II. 
One  paper  alone  was  sufficiently  satisfactory  in  this  stage  to  secure  a 
firHUclass, 

INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.-  PRACTICAL. 

ELEMBNTABy  StAGK 

Most  csjididates  fomtd  no  difficulty  in  a.'scertaining  that  sulphur  was 
present  in  one  of  the  substances  given  foi'  examination,  but  very  few  were 
able  to  decide  upon  the  purity  of  the  specimeiij  and  the  majority  shirked 
this  part  of  the  exercise.  Very  few  candidates  displayed  any  knowledge  of 
how  to  set  about  crystallising  a  substance.  The  answering  to  the  questions 
was  less  .satisfactory  than  the  practical  work,  which  was  very  fairly  good.show- 
ing  a  considerable  improvement  in  this  subject.  The  foUowing  faults  were 
attributed  to  the  method  of  teaching.  Those  who,  a<  a  class  exercise,  had 
estimati^d  carbon  dioxide  in  calcium  carbonate  bv  lo.^s  of  weight  on  strong 
ignition  seemed  to  regard  the  method  as  generally  applicable  to  all  carI)o- 
nates.  ^ioiue  candidate*  operated  on  too  small  a  quantity  of  substance  in 
an  apparatus  of  sxceasiTe  weight,  as,  for  instance,  with  half  a  gram  of 
isiwder  in  an  apparatus  weighing^  1-U)  grs.  The  tendency  of  teachers  to 
make  quantitative  processes  as  simple  as  passible,  without  paying  due 
regard  to  accuracy,  haa  reduced  the  estimation  of  carbon  dto.xide  in 
carboi  ates  as  an  exact  chemical  experiment  to  an  absurdity,  inasmuch  ad 
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the  reeolta  obtained  are  admitted  to  be  from  IS  to  yo  per  cAof  too  high.' 
Many  good  reeults  were  obtained  by  candidates  properly  equipped  and 
instructed  in  the  nse  of  their  apparatus. 

Calculated  percentages  should  not  be  stAted  in  vulgar  fracti<Mis.  Borne 
very  ciuiouH  reaulta  were  recorded  in  this  manner,  «.  jf^  12671  Jf  percent,  of 
CO,  in  magnesium  carbonate.  • 

Advanced  Stage. 

Both  the  paper  of  questions  and  the  {M^^tical  work  showed  an  improve- 
ment on  the  results  of  former  years.  The  analyeix  and  quantitative 
estimations  were  good,  but  candidates  evidently  are  not  tau^t  nearly 
enough  about  the  art  of  solution,  though  they  seem  to  be  well  drilled  in 
the  use  of  charts  for  the  separation  of  eubstaiicee. 

It  was  not  geiicratty  known  that  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  should  be 
diBsotved  in  nitric  acid  to  effect  the  separation  ot  the  two  metala  The 
action  of  solventa  not  being  understood  there  were  frequent  mistakes  in 
the  subseouent  separations.  The  chemical  action  of  borax  and  of  potassium 
cyanide  wlien  used  as  blow-pipe  teste  was  not  usually  understood.  The 
chief  defect  in  the  practical  work  is  due  to  want  of  independent  observation 
and  knowledge  of  the  behaviour  of  sulphides,  bases,  and  salts.  Every 
substance  supplied,  whether  a  mixture  of  metjita,  a  mixture  of  oxides,  or 
anything  else  that  is  solid  was  usually  called  "  a  salL"  On  the  whole  the 
volumetric  work  was  the  least  satisfactory. 

HoKODBB.— Pakt  L 

The  work,  as  a  rale,  was  very  badly  executed,  the  practical  qualitative 
analysis  of  a  very  simple  character  being  quite  as  badly  done  as  the 
quantitative. 

HoKOUKS.— Pajit  n. 

The  results  of  this  examination  again  ahow  that  candidates  have  not 
sufficiently  realised  the  notification  in  the  Directory "  that  no  candidate 
can  obtain  Honours  who  is  not  prepared  to  can^  out  any  observations  or 
experiments  commonly  practised  m  the  beet  chemical  laboratories."  None 
of  the  candidates  on  the  present  occasion  gave  evidence  of  sofGcient  skill 
even  in  common  analytical  work,  and  no  one  sutM^eded  in  identifying  the 
two  substances  provided  for  this  purpose,  or  even  iu  determining  the  class 
of  compounds  to  which  they  belong. 

I>AT  EXAMINATION. 

INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.-THEORETICAL. 

Elbhkntaby  Staob. 

The  questions  were  not  answered  (juite  so  aatdafactorily  as  is  usual  at  the 

day  examinations.     It  was  extraordinat?  how  very  few  candidates  knew 

the  nature  and  compoution  of  the  substances  formed  by  the  complete 

combustion  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  eai.    They  gave  equations  showing 

the  sulphur  to  be  mcombusttble. 

Alternativb  Stags. 
The  work  was  not  at  all  good  as  a  whole.  Bad  spelling  and  bad  answers 
were  found  to  go  tcwether.  The  following  are  some  notable  examples  of 
the  latter : — "  Argol  found  in  the  air,  it  is  a  gas."  "  Much  of  the  nitrogen 
is  probably  argon."  "  Other  bodies  have  be^  found  to  consist  in  the  air.° 
III  anawer  to  questions  on  tbe  metals  mention  is  made  of  "  gradulated 
zinc,"  a  term  which  was  used  several  times  in  last  year's  papers.  "  Three 
chief  alloys  are  copper,  gold,  and  tin."  -"The  most  important  alloys  are 
copper,  tin,  and  nickel."  "An  amalgam,  i.«.,  gp\A,  is  a  metal  from  which 
other  metals  may  be  extracted."  "Mercury  is  an  important  amalgam." 
"  Mereurv  is  classed  as  a  metal  becauee  it  is  a  mixture  ni  two  or  more 
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Clearly  the  use  of  symbols  &nd  formulis  wonld  obviate  in  a  great 
such  errors  as  theae,  which  an  frequeoL 

Advanoed  Stage. 
The  m^ority  of  the  c&ndidateB  do  not  afford  evidence  of  having  been 
properly  taufi^t.  Prom  the  answers  to  questions  on  the  manufanture  of 
chlorine  it  woald  appear  that  moat  candidates  know  nothing  about  the 
subject ;  others  seem  to  have  received  erroneous  information  either  from 
a  text  book  or  their  teachera.  The  essential  point  in  Weldon's  proceus  is 
the  recovery  of  the  manganese  from  still  liquor,  in  the  form  of  an  easily 
soluble  calcium  mangonite,  which  dissolves  quickly  in  we&k  acid,  and  io 
the  form  of  mud  is  run  directly  from  the  settling  tanks  into  the  chlorine 
Stills.  This  did  not  appear  to  be  known.  The  answers  on  the  subject  of 
Deacon's  process  did  not  include  air  as  an  essential  Eigent  in  liberating 
chlorine,  nor  was  it  generally  understood  how  the  cupric  chloride  operates. 
As  the  great  m^ority  of  candidates  attempted  this  question  and  failed  to 
answer  it,  as  in  fact  has  been  the  case  in  former  years,  it  seems  desirable 
that  the  attention  of  teachers  should  be  drawn  to  the  subject.  There  was 
a  great  weakness  about  the  answers  to  the  question  on  the  proces»eH 
recently  adopted  for  obtaining  caustic  soda  from  common  salt,  and  metallic 
sodium  from  caustic  soda.  The  process  of  Le  Blanc,  established  in  1797, 
was  cited,  and  Davy's  isolation  of  sodium  in  1606. 

INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.-PRACTICAL. 

ELEMBNTARr  StAGE, 

The  written  papers  were  fairiv  well  done  on  the  whole,  the  descriptive 
portions  being  better  than  usual.  A  weakness  was  displayed  in  diHcrimi- 
iiating  between  the  use  of  strong  and  weak  acids,  as  well  as  when  heat 
should  be  employed.  The  majonty  of  candidates  did  fairly  well  in  the 
measurement  of  gases,  but  the  manipulation  necessary  in  the  collection 
and  drying  of  precipitates  was  not  generally  understood. 

Advanced  Staok 
The  answers,  vrith  few  exceptions,  were  very  poor.  It  is  evident  that 
only  a  small  proportion  of  candidates  could  apply  their  knowledEs  in  a 
general  way,  or  out  of  the  accustomed  groove.  In  the  practical  work  there 
was  too  often  a  lock  of  method  or  system,  the  notes  were  mechanical  and 
tedious,  sometimes  unreasonable  or  incomplete^  very  rarelv,  however, 
untrue.  Oiides  were  not  usually  identified  by  their  individual  properties, 
or,  if  BO,  were  not  so  stated.  The  volumetric  analyses  were  examples  of 
very  poor  work.  Little  or  no  intelligence  was  shown  either  in  the  quantity 
of  tne  sample  used  or  in  the  calculation  of  the  results.  It  was  not  unusual 
to  find  only  0'7  c.c,  to  V3  c.e,  of  a  decinorma  silver  nitrate  solution  had 
been  used,  and  one  candidate  who  used  the  former  quantity  calculated  his 
results  to  five  places  of  decimalo^  It  is  evident  tJiat  the  students  are  taught 
volumetric  methods  mechanically,  that  they  acquire  a  certain  amount  of 
experimental  skill :  but  any  acquaintance  with  the  principles  and  facts 
underlying  the  method  does  not  moke  itself  evident 

EVENING  EXAMINATIONS. 

ORGANIC  CHESflSTRY.— THEORETICAL. 

Eleuentakt  Stage. 

There  were  several  very  good  papers,  and  no  large  number  of  bad  ones. 

A  general  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  the  subject  was  often  made  evident, 

but  the  application  of  good  and  practical  methods  to  particular  cases  was 

wanting ;  tor  instance,  few  candidates  knew  how  to  dry  ethyl  alrohol  and 

acetaldehyde  satisfactorily.  Few  appeared  to  be  acquainted  with  the  action 

of  water  on  ethyl  acetate.     In  questions  relating  to  the  preparatioE  of 
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organic  sabsbuices,  such,  expreaaione  as  "  br  means  of,"  "  act  upon  with, 
and  "treat"  are  t«o  frequently  used  where  a  definite  statement  of  condition! 
in  called  for. 

Advanced  Stack. 
The  papers  were  above  the  average  in  quality,  and  the  aosweTB  to  severa 
of  the  queetions  secured  high  marks.    Can£dates  seem  to  pay  too  little 
attention  to  open  chain  compounds. 

ORQANIC  CHEMISTRY.-PRACTICAL. 

ELEIfRHTABY  StaOK. 

The  answers  to  the  questitms  on  practical  details  were  satisfactory,  so 
also  was  the  practical  work. 

Advanced  Stage, 

The  results  of  the  written  enainination  were  satisfactory.  Judging  by 
the  answers,  the  preparation  of  organic  compounds  must  occutgr  a  large 
proportion  of  the  time  spent  in  the  laboratories  of  most  schools.  Questions 
2  and  3  were  not  so  well  answered.  Inatead  of  describing  simple  tests  for 
distin^shing  between  ethylamine  and  ammoniaj  and  between  benialdehyd.J 
and  nitrobenzene,  the  answers  usually  took  the  form  of  a  list  of  reactions 
given  by  each  substance,  the  Examiner  being  left  to  Judge  whether  they 
could  be  carried  out  easily  or  serve  to  distinguish  one  substance  from 
the  other. 

The  methods  of  testing  for  the  identification  of  substances  gave  evidence 
of  a  tendency  to  jump  at  conclusions  in  several  instances. 

THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

HOSOCES— Paet  I. 

The  candidates  in  this  stage  apparentljr  come  from  a  small  number  of 
lichools,  where  they  receive  excellent  teaching.  The  papers  generally  are 
Kuperior  va  quality  to  the  corresponding  stage  in  Inorgamc  Chemistry. 

OBOLOGT  (Examiner,  Pro£  J.  W.  Judd,  C.B.,  LLD.,  F.R.S.):— 
There  is  a  falling  off  ld  the  number  of  candidates  presenting  themselves 
for  examination  in  this  subject,  which  it  is  to  be  noped  is  due  not  to  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  claHse}<.  but  to  the  circumstance  that  the  grant 
is  claimed  on  insi)ecuon  only.  The  Elementary  papers  for  the  present 
year  are  quite  up  to  the  usual  standard,  while  the  advanced  ones  are 
certainly  better  than  those  of  last  year.  The  most  serious  mistakes  are 
those  which  arise  from  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  candidates  of  the 
elements  of  chemistry  physics,  and  biology,  rather  than  from  the  imperfect 
teaching  of  geological  principles.  While  sections,  such  as  can  be  drawn 
upon  a  blackboard,  are  fairly  well  understood  and  accurately  reproduced, 
there  is  evidence  of  the  want  of  such  a  grasp  of  structural  geology  as  would 
be  derived  from  the  inspection  and  handling  of  models.  It  is  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  some  forms  of  models  might  not  be  constructed  by 
teachers,  in  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  A  little  ingenuity  would 
enable  cardboard  boxes  or  wood-blocks  to  be  covered  witli  properly  coloured 
sections,  and  the  constant  use  of  these  ^vould  go  far  to  remove  the 
difficulties  referred  to.  It  is  only  by  handling  and  turning  about  such 
models  that  some  students  find  it  possible  to  realise  such  facto  as  lateral 
displacement  by  faulting,  and  many  similar  phenomena. 

In  very  few  cases  were  the  beds  affected  by  a  reversed  fault  shown  in 
any  but  a  horizontal  position.  In  too  many  instances  it  was  evident  that 
the  candidates  had  seen  only  one  drawing  of  a  reversed  fault— and  that  a 
stereotyped  one — affecting  horizontal  strata. 
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There  waa  a  want  of  deflniteness  in  the  deflcriptioofi  of  the  ignenuH  rockti, 
and  the  distinction  between  mineral  and  chemical  terms  was  not  observed. 
Thus,  "quai-tz"i3uaed  for  "silica,'"  just  as  inother  questions  "  chalk  "  is 
used  for  "calcium  carbonate."  Teachers  should  direct  special  attention  to 
correcting  this  mistake,  as  answers,  otherwise  excellent,  are  not  unfrequently 
marred  by  this  kind  of  error. 

Honours.— Part  I. 
There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates  this  year, 
and  the  papers  were  remarkable  for  the  amount  of  knowledge  shown,  not 
only  of  geological  principles,  but  of  the  chemical,  physical,  and  biological 
questions  involved;  probably  many  of  the  candidates  had  already  tajten 
Advanced  Physiography,  but  the  remit  fdlomng  from  a  greater  concentra- 
tion of  their  studies  was  most  gratifying. 

HoKOUKS.— Part  II. 
Hen,  too,  marked  improvement  was  ei^ibited.  The  practical  work 
showed  that  great  pains  are  taken  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  local 
geology  at  the  several  centres  of  instruction.  It  is  indeed  evident  that  the 
advice  given  in  the  summer  courses  of  instruction  to  teachers  ia  beginning 
to  bear  fruit,  and  that  really  excellent  and  thorough  couj-aea  of  geological 
instruction  are  now  being  established  at  many  different  localities.  The 
vant  of  microscopes  and  good  typical  series  of  specimens  of  rocks  and 
fossils  ia  evidently  responsible  for  some  of  the  weakness  shown  by  these 
candidates  in  the  work  in  the  laboratory.  The  candidates  who  obtained 
the  first  class  attained  a  very  high  standard  of  excellence,  and  even  thost> 
who  were  awarded  a  second  claas  exhibited  conspicuous  merit. 

DAY  EZ4MlNATI0!r. 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  the  number  of  candidates  at  the  Day 
Kxamination  was  very  small,  and  gener^  conclusions  drawn  from  tlie 
examination  of  such  a  small  nutobeT  of  papers  might  be  misleading. 

HiNKBALOGT  (Examiner,  Prof  Grenville  A.  J.  Cole,  F.G.S.) : — 

There  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  papers  sent  in  this  year,  and 
the  Advanced  Stage  maintains  the  good  position  that  it  rea^^ed  in  1899. 
The  absence  of  grounding  in  the  first  principles  of  physics  and  chemistry 
has  been  specially  noticeable.  It  cannot  be  too  often  remembered  that 
thei«  is  a  due  sequence  in  subjects  of  science,  and  that  a  course  of 
elementary  physiography,  or  sotee  equivalent,  should  precede  mineralogy, 
as  surely  as  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic  may  be  exi>ected  of  a  student  of 

In  spite  of  shortcomings,  2B  papers  out  of  59  that  secure  a  pass  in  the 
Elementary  Stage  are  entitled  to  the  first  cla-is,  and  this  proportion  is  really 
a  satwfactory  one.  The  44  failures,  however,  coidd  have  been  in  a  large 
measure  redeemed  by  application  as  serious  as  that  displayed  in  1899. 

The  Advanced  St^,  with  only  six  failures  out  of  4r)  papers,  presents  a 
truly  admirable  series  of  results.  The  first  class  in  1809  was  strong  only  in 
iwint  of  numbers  ;  this  year  only  seven  candidates  enter  it,  as  against  ten 
iti  189S,  but  the  work  of  these  is  of  a  very  sterling  character.  Four  of  the 
seven  pat>ers,  gaining  lfi5,  176,  IRi,  and  183  marks  res[)ectivety,  are  the 
work  of  well-read  candidates,  who  might  proceed  to  the  Honours  Stage 
with  pK)d  pros])cct  of  success. 

Two  candidates  entered  for  (he  Honours  Examination,  Part  I.,  and  one 
of  thc:!u  wii.t  recommended  for  a  luss.  The  siagle  candidate  in  Honours, 
Part  II.,  failed  to  paj<s,  despite  the  excellence  of  his  practical  work.  It 
must  l>e  borne  in  mind  that  aci|uaintanci' with  the  external  and  chemiud 
driaracters  uf  minerals  forms  only  a  portion  of  iUneralogy,  when  the  subject 
is  studied  as  a  science. 

4933.  Y2 
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RUicAM  PHTsiOLOGT  (Examiners,  Prof.  Sir  Michael  Foster, 
K.C.B.,  M.P..  M.D.,  Sec.  R.S.,  and  Mr.  A.  Sheridan  Lea,  M.A., 
ScD.,  F.aS.)-:— 

EVENING  EXAMINATION. 

The  higher  standard  reached  in  the  work  of  the  Eleraentaiy  Stage  during 
the  preceding  two  years  has  not  been  maintained.  There  is  a  considerable 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  first  class  papers,  and  an  increase  of  3  per  cent, 
in  the  total  number  of  rejections. 

Very  many  answers  were  worthless,  because  the  candidates  described  the 
valves  of  the  veins  as  being  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels  by  means 
of  cords  or  tendons. 

Cartilage,  which  during  the  last  three  years  was  persistently  introduced 
into  the  structure  of  the  gallet,  was  this  year  described  by  a  large  number 
of  candidates  as  the  chief  constituent  of  tendon. 

The  work  sent  up  in  the  Advanced  Stage  was  extremely  satisfactory  as  a 
whole,  and  far  better  than  in  any  previous  year  of  which  we  have  had  any 
experience.  The  number  of  first-class  uapera  increased  by  5  per  cent.,  and 
the  total  number  of  rejections  showed  a  further  fall  of  10  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  last  vear.  The  improvement  jwinted  out  in  the  Report  for 
1S99  has,  therefore,  neen  progressively  maintained. 

In  Honours  Part  I.,  only  six  candidates  presented  themselves  as  gainst 
fourteen  in  lft93.  Of  these  only  two  sent  up  written  answers  of  soincieDt 
merit  to  justify  their  being  subjected  to  a  practical  examination.  Both 
these  candidates  did  well  in  the  practical  test,  and  were  "passed"  on  the 
results  of  the  examination  as  a  whole. 

Only  one  candidate  took  the  questions  in  Honours  Part  II.  The 
answers  sent  in  were  very  insufHoient,  and  the  candidate  failed  to  satisfy 
the  Examiners. 

DAY  EXAMINATIONS. 
Element ARV  Stagk. 
T^en  as  a  whole  the  results  of  the  examination  showed  a  distinct 
improvement  un  those  of  the  last  two  years.  But  there  was  again  an,  if 
|x>H.sible,  even  more  marked  difference  between  the  answers  sent  up  from 
-i^ttain  presumably  badly  taught  schools,  and  the  others  than  in  former 
years.  The  work  of  these  "  bad  "  Hchoola  was  often  insufficient,  inaemuch 
as  oidy  four  or  five  questions  were  attempted,  and  always  full  of  very  grosu 
crroi's  on  i)oint3  of  fundamental  im{)ortance. 

Advanced  Stage 
The  excellent  standard  attained  last  year  was 
even  a  slight  further  reduction  of  3  i>er  cent, 
rejcirtions. 

GSNXRAI.  BIOLOOY  (Examiner,  Prof.  L.  C.  Miall,  F.R.S,J : — 
Sbctiom  I. 
EVB.XIXO  EXAMINATION. 
There  were  only  seven  candidates,  and  these  of  very  poor  quality.    The 
practical  questions  were  avoided  or  (as  a  rule)  ill  answered. 

Whole  Elementary  Staqr. 
.  ..f  i)lant  suDulied 
the  I 

lateral  flowers,  but  this  was  hardly  ever  done.  Candidates  need  to  be 
reminded  of  two  things.  (1)  (.'omparison  includes  points  of  resemblance  as 
well  as  jioints  of  difference.  (2)  It  is  not  enough  to  describe  the  structures 
tr>  Ix'  compared  one  alter  another  and  leave  the  examiner  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions. 
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ElEHENTAEY    STAGfc 

Sbction  I. 
Day  CLAsaES. 

The  drawings  were  in  certain  coses  ha.sty  and  ine;cact,  and  only  in  a  few 
inslancea  gave  proof  that  the  actual  seedlings  had  been  studied. 

It  was  not  expected  that  is  order  to  prove  that  arterial  blood  contains 
more  oxygen  than  venous  blood  the  gaaea  of  the  blood  should  be  drawn  off 
by  an  tur-pump  and  chemically  examined,  nor  that  fresh-killed  animals 
ahoitld  be  diaaectcd  in  class.  But  any  teacher  can  show  that  venous  blood 
ia  dark,  and  arterial  blood  bright.  He  can  then  show  that  the  bright  colour 
mt^ns  relative  abundance  of  oxj-gen.  Venous  blood  takes  the  colour  of 
arterial  blood  when  shaken  up  with  air,  and  loses  it  again  on  standing  in  a 
closed  tube.  It  would  be  beneficial  for  a  teacher  to  consider  to  what  extent 
he  can  illustrate  his  lessons  on  the  circulation  by  obaervatioaa  on  his  own 
body.  More  can  be  done  in  this  way  than  ia  generally  thought  to  be 
possible. 

ADVANCED  BIOLOGY. 

The  information  given  to  the  classes  respecting  the  transformations  of 
insects  ia  wretched,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  previous  years. 

Candidates  who  knew  notbmg  else  about  the  gill-arches  of  the  dog-fish 
knew  the  Greek  names  of  every  joint.  In  the  same  way  every  one  is  ready 
to  give  a  Greek  name  for  every  joint  of  a  craytish'a  leg.  Hardly  a  single 
Candida;*  remarked  that  the  large  objects  which  a  dog-fish  swallows  have 
to  pass  through  the  gill-arches,  which  must  therefore  be  flexible  and  capable 
of  distention. 

BOTANY  (Examiners,  Prof.  S.  H.  Vines,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  Prof. 
J.  Bretland  Farmer,  M.A.,  F.LS.)  :— 

The  specimen  given  for  description  was  Iberit  atnara,  Candytuft,  N.O. 
Cruciferffi.  ITie  descriptions  were  generally  good,  and  the  natural  order 
correctly  determined;  but  there  were  also  some  extremely  bad  descriptions. 
The  placentation  was  often  incorrectly  described  as  axile.  It  is  obvious 
that,  m  many  cases,  candidates  did  not  make  use  of  a,  lens  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  specimen  ;  it  is  therefore  important  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact^  yet  once  more,  that  a  letis  is  an  absolutely  indispensable  part  of  the 
equipment  of  a  student  of  botany,  since  there  are  comparatively  few  flowers 
the  aetails  of  which  can  be  properly  made  out  with  tbe  naked  eye. 

A  grain  of  wheat  was  often  described  as  a  eeed,  whereas  it  ia  Afmit. 
There  was  frequently  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  embryo. 
The  old  mistake,  of  regarding  the  cotyledon  as  a  structure  dintinct  from  the 
embryo  was  often  made ;  and  very  little  knowledge  was  shown  as  to  the 
absorbent  function  of  the  cotyledon  (seutellum).  It  is  disappointing  that 
a  eimple  and  familiar  question  such  as  this  should  not  have  been  well 
answered. 

No  candidate  seems  to  know  that  "  poDen "  ia  the  term  applied  to  the 
micrnspores  of  Phanerogams.  The  account  of  the  structure  of  a  poUen-grain 
was  generally  inadequate.  In  a  good  many  cases  the  obsolete  and  pre- 
poateroua  statement,  so  often  condemned  in  these  reports,  that  a  pollen-grain 
contains  "  sulphur  and  fat "  was  revived,  let  us  hope  for  the  last  time  ;  in 
others,  the  contonts  of  the  grain  were  described  by  the  useless  term 
"  f  oviila," 

Advanced  Stage. 

The  specimen  given  for  description  was  Saxi/raga  ca-ipitota,  N.O.  Saxi- 
fragac&u.  The  descriptions  wore,  on  the  whole,  fairly  good  ;  some  very 
Kood.    There  was,  however,  a  frequent  failure  to  recognise  the  epigynous 
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DAY  EXAMINATION. 
Eleuentast  6taoe. 

It  may  be  stated  generally  that  there  was  an  unusally  large  proportion  of 
almost  entirely  worthless  answers,  a  frequent  shortcoming  being  the  intro- 
duction of  quite  irrelevant  matter  into  the  answers. 

The  specimen  given  for  description  was  Ceraitium  tomentogum,  N.O. 
Caryophyllftceee.  The  descriptions  were  (airly  good  on  the  whole,  thoug!i 
some  were  very  bad  ;  candidates  seemed  to  trust  ratber  to  their  memory 
than  to  their  powers  of  observation.  The  order  was  nearly  always  correctly 
determined,  but  the  reasons  ^ven  were,  as  usual,  often  inadequate. 

The  answers  on  the  nutrition  of  green  plants  were,  as  »  whole,  moat  dis- 
appointing. In  the  great  majority  the  importance  of  light  was  stated  to  be 
eitner  (I)  iii  connection  with  the  formation  of  chlorophyll,  or  (2)  in  connec- 
tion with  the  formation  of  starch  ;  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  (1)  the 
question  presupposes  the  presence  of  chlorophyll,  that  (Z)  the  formation  of 
starch -grains  is  a  process  which  can  go  on  in  darkness,  and  that  (3)  no  starch 
at  all  is  formed  in  many  green  leaves.  Only  a  few  gave  the  true  answer— : 
that  light  is  essential  fur  the  assimilation  of  carbon  dioxide,  in  that  it 
suujilies  the  energy  necessary  for  this  chemical  process. 

It  is  surprising  how  few  candidates  succeeded  in  giving  an  intelligible 
definition  of  a  perennial  plant.  Very  few  mentioned  four  different  kinds  of 
perennials,  such  as  trees,  shrubs,  bulbous  and  herbaceous  plants. 

It  might  be  expectea  that  every  candidate  should  have  esamined  and 
been  able  to  describe  so  familiar  an  object  aa  an  onion  ;  yet  but  few  suc- 
ceeded with  this  question.  It  was  commonly  stated  that  a  bulb  is  a  tUnt, 
whereas  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  kind  of  bud. 

Advanced  Stage. 
The  specimen  given  for  description  was  Linaria  dalmatica,  N.O. 
^rophulariacetB.  The  descriptions  were  distinctly  good  on  the  whole. 
Whilst,  us  a  role,  the  natural  order  was  correctly  determined,  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases  the  plant  waa  referred  to  the  Labiatte,  and  the  description 
of  the  gynsceum  was  wilfully  altered  to  suit  this  preconceived  notion. 

panrciPLSS  or  kiniho  (Examiner,  Pro£  W.  Galloway,  M.E., 
F.G.S.):— 

The  results  of  the  examination,  considered  a»  a  whole,  aresiioilar  to  those 
of  laat  year.  Again  we  have  a  number  of  subjects  with  which  most  of  the 
students  are  familiar,  and  others  of  which  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
ignorant.  Some  candidates  make  excellent  use  of  sketches ;  others  give 
long  verbal  descriptions  and  very  poor  aketcliea.  The  uae  of  sketches  ought 
to  be  inculcated  by  the  teachers. 

It  would  also  be  well  if  the  teachers  warned  the  stitdoits  against  wasting 
their  time  in  making  preliminary  remarks  or  in  stating  their  personal 
opinions.  One  short  example  may  suffice  : — "The  endless  chain  syst«m  of 
haulage  is  one  of  the  be^t  ways  of  hauling  eoal  to  the  pit  mouth  ready  to 
be  sent  to  the  surface.  As  the  name  indicates,  it  is  endless,  there  being  no 
ends,"    All  such  remarks  are  entirely  superfluous. 

KBTALLDBOT  (Exaniinefs,  Prof.  Sir  W.  C.  Roberta-Austen, 
K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  W.  Gowland,  4ssog.R.S.M.)  :— 

THEORETICAL. 

Element AKY  Stage, 

Tlie  candidates  in  this  stag<i  showed  evidence  of  a  decided  improvement 

in  the  teaching.     Not  a  few  of  the  i)apers  were  of  considerable  merit,  some 

were  excellent,  and  the  majority  wern  above  the  stand^ird  reached  in  former 

years.    It  is  necessary,  however,  to  again  call  attention  tu  the  importance 
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of  tbonm^Uy  training  the  studenta  of  this  gr&de  in  the  ^nciplea  on  which 
n4etallurgical  processes  are  based,  as  in  a  few  schools  this  still  seems  to  be 
imperfectly  done.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  an  answer 
showing  a  clear  comprehension  of  these  principles  will  obtain  much  higher 
marks  than  one  in  wnich  details  of  the  oparations  ore  only  given. 

The  percentage  of  failures,  although  slightly  lower  than  last  year,  is  some- 
what higher  than  ufluol,  but  this  is  evidently  due  to  the  incr^sed  number 
of  candidates  sent  in  for  examination  without  sufficient  preparation,  as  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  failed  obtained  only  from  0  to  10  ibar^. 

There  were  soiae  remu'kable  answers,  as  for  example — "  The  property  of 
dolomite  ia  a  carbonate,"  "dolomite  is  used  in  a  blaat-fumace  for  the 
purpose  of  earburising  the  iron  so  that  it  can  be  reduced,"  "  plumbago  con- 
tains lead  and  ox^n  and  is  used  for  crucibles."  Od  the  other  hand  several 
answers  were  excellBnt- 

Advaucbd  Staor. 

The  answers  of  the  candidates  Iq  this  stage  showed  a  very  substantia 
itnprovcmeot  on  those  of  last  ye^r.  There  were  fewer  failures  and  the 
number  of  thoroughly  worthless  j^pera  had  considerablv  ditQinished.  The 
sketches,  however,  were,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  decidedly  poor  in  execution, 
wanting  in  accuracy,  and  a  fertile  source  of  loss  of  marks. 

In  the  recognition  of  specimens  it  was  a^in  evid^tit  that  at  some  schools 
there  ia  still  either  no  collection  of  cosjmon  ores  and  metallursical  materia]^ 
or  the  candidates  have  had  no  opportunities  of  examining  or  handling  them. 
Mere  guesses  are  still  tao  numerous,  thus  for  example,  a  piece  of  white  pig 
iron  was  called — tin-zinc  alloy  ;  copper  sulphide ;  iron  pyrites  ;  antimonite ; 
galena ;  cassiterite.  Jlnst  of  the  other  specimens  were  similarly  wrongly 
named. 

Yet  the  candidates  aeemed  to  have  been  more  carefully  preptu^  than 
hitherto,  as  "elementary"  answers  were  less  frequent,  and  tne  average 
standard  reached  in  the  papers  as  a  whole  was  higher  thaa  it  has  been  before. 
Comparatively  few  of  the  candidates  had  any  satisfactory  Ifnowledge  of  the 
order  of  fusibility  of  bases  when  combined  with  silica,  or  of  the  useful 
classification  of  siJicates  according  to  tbe  ratio  of  the  oxygen  jn  the  base  to 
.that  in  the  silica^ 

Ho»O0I18.~PaRT  I. 

The  answers  to  the  questions  set  for  Honours — Part  I.,  do  not  demand 
any  special  comment.  The  questions  covered  a  wide  range,  but  the  candi- 
dates who  presented  themselves  were  not,  on  the  whole,  as  strong  as  in 
xnany  previous  years.  The  deficiencies  were  not,  however,  observable  in 
any  special  direction.  Such  drawings  aa  were  given  in  illustration  of  th^ 
.answers  were  jn  most  cases  not  meritorious 

Honode8.~Pakt  II, 

There  were  only  eight  candidates  for  examination  in  Paper  I,  Honours- 
Part  II,  Seven  selected  the  metals  of  Section  II.,  and  one  those  of  Section 
HI.,  of  the  Syllabus  as  the  chief  subjects  of  their  examination.  Two  can- 
didates in  the  former  section  and  tlie  sin^^le  candidate  in  the  latter  obtained 
sufficient  marks  to  qualify  them  for  admisrfon  to  the  Practical  Examina- 
tion. Defective  knowledge  of  the  constniction  and  arrangement  of 
modern  metallurgical  plant  and  of  working  drawings,  insufficient  experience 
in  practical  operations,  and  inability  to  recognise  common  ores,  were  the 
chief  defecta  brought  out  in  this  examination.  It  was,  however,  pleasing 
to  find  that  nearly  all  the  candidates  had  been  fairly  well  trained.  Even 
those  who  failed,  with  one  exception,  only  need  a  little  more  preparation 
and  experience  tosecureapaas,  audit  is  hoped  that  they  will  again  present 
themselves  for  examination. 

49S3.  X  4 
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PRACTICAL. 
Eleuentaky  Stage. 

There  was  a  slight  decrease  is  the  number  of  candidatee  and  a  somewhat 
larger  percentage  of  failure*  tlian  in  1899.  The  practical  work  done  by 
the  majority,  however,  wafi  fairly  good  and  indicated  greater  familiarity  ivitli 
tiie  furnace  operations  than  is  usual  in  this  stage. 

Attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  following  unsatisfactory  points.  The 
weight  of  lead  given  by  several  candidates  as  having  been  obtained  from 
the  sample  of  lead  carlmnate  was  exactly,  or  approximately,  the  theoretical 
amount  which  it  would  have  contained  if  pure,  whereas,  very  mnch  less 
waa  actually  present.  The  copper  in  the  sample  of  copper  scale  wa« 
occasionally  Bimilarly  reported.  These  results  could  only  have  been 
obtained  by  calculation  and  not  by  experiment,  a  proceeding  which  cannot 
)«  too  strongly  condtimned.  In  the  preparation  of  alloys,  several  candidates, 
for  some  unaccountable  reason  or  from  gross  carelpssness,  disregarded  the 
inHtructions  given  in  the  questiona,  and  prepared  alloys  in  which  the  metals 
were  in  widely  different  proportions  from  those  prescribed. 

Other  candidates  neglected  to  follow  the  instructions  given  in  the  note 
at  the  end  of  the  examination  paper,  and  reported  merely  the  weights  of 
the  products,  without  stating  how  they  had  been  obtained. 

Advasced  Stage. 
The  percentage  of  failures  was  lower  than  in  1899,  and  the  work  of  a 

large  proportion  of    the  candidates  was  more  carefully  and  accurately 
carried  out  than  in  past  years. 

The  extraction  of  silver  from  the  silver  ore  was  very  creditably  done  by  a 
considerable  number  of  the  candidates,  but  too  many,  as  usual,  forfeited 
marks  owing  to  the  buttons  of  silver  not  having  tieen  cleaned  before 
weighing.  In  some  classes  the  ore  was  weighed  in  grains  and  the  silver  in 
i;mmB,  a  practice  which  should  be  discontinued. 

In  the  extraction  of  silver  from  the  argentiferous  lead  ore,  the  results 
were  less  satisfactory,  although  the  ore  was  an  easy  one.  Several  candidates 
calcined  the  ore,  before  fusion  withfluxes,  a  reprehensible  proceeding  liable 
to  be  attended  with  loss  of  both  silver  and  lead.  The  simple  operation  of 
preparing  "tough"  copper  from  the  crude  copper  was  very  imperfectly 
iwrformed  by  many  candidates,  although  the  sample  contained  only  small 
amounts  of  iron  and  sulphur.  In  most  cases  this  was  due  to  an  entire  mis- 
conception of  the  principles  on  which  copper  refining  is  based.  Thus 
instead  of  melting  the  copi>er  and  expwing  it  to  the  oxidising  action  of  the 
air  or  of  a  refining  flux  for  the  removal  of  the  impurities  and  subsequently 
toughening  it  by  means  of  charcoal  and  poling,  the  metal  was  first  melted 
uu&r  charcoal,  and  the  subsequent  poling  was  expected  to  remove  the 
impurities-  With  these  excfeptions  the  pr^tical  work  was  worthy  of  com- 
mendation. 

Honours.— Part  I. 

The  work  of  this  stage  was  decidedly  unsatisfactory.  Too  many  imper- 
fectly taught  candidates  were  sent  in  for  the  eicaniination,  the  result  being 
that  the  number  of  failures  was  greater  than  at  any  previous  time.  There 
was  an  increase,  however,  in  the  proportion  of  candidates  who  obtained 
'■  first  class  "  marks.  Excellent  work  carefully  reported  was  done  by  not  a 
few  who  obtained  exact  results. 

Honours.— Part  II. 

Only  the  three  candidates  mentioned  under  Honours.  I^rt  IL,  Paper  I., 
were  admitted  to  this  examination,  and  of  these,  two  failed.  The  candi- 
date who  passed  pret^ented  a  thesis  of  considerable  merit  on  "  The  Intluence 
of  Aluminium  on  Cast-iron."  The  practical  work  done  by  him,  and  his 
answers  in  the  written  paper  were  exceptiwially  good  and  he  was  awarded 
full  marks. 

The  other  candidates  failed  owing  to  their  imperfect  training  and  deficient 
ex[)erience  in  practical  work. 
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xrAVKUTioH  (Examiner,  Ht.  H.  R  Goodwin,  U.A.,  B.N.): — 

.,  114  in  the  Elementary  Stage 

In  the  Elementary  Stage  34  gained  First-class,  46  Second- clau*,  and  34 
failed.  While  the  percentage  of  failures  is  nearly  the  same  aa  last  year, 
about  29  per  cent.,  there  is  a  gr^t  falling  off  in  the  first  classes,  the  per- 
centage having  fallen  from  50  to  30. 


MAOnCAi.  ASTBOMOanr  (Examiner,  Mr.   H,  B.  Goodwin, 
R.N.):— 


.  In  the  Advanced  Stage  the  number  of  papers  vas  somewhat  larger  than 
lait  year,  having  increased  from  S4  to  38.  The  classes  gained  were  as 
follows  ;— Firat  Class,  9  ;  Second  Class,  23  ;  Failure,  1. 

Elementaky  Stage. 

,  1  a  large  number  of 
n  com[>arativoly  few,  very  mauy  candidates  knowing 
nothing  but  a  few  definitions. 

Some  of  the  definitions,  given  so  generally  that  they  were  apparently 
reproduced  as  taught,  were  very  much  wantini;  in  precision,  as,  for  instance, 
that  "the  azimuth  of  a  body  ia  the  arc  of  the  horizon  between  the  north  or 
south  point  and  the  centre  of  the  body,"  a  definition  which  can  only  apply 
to  the  exceptional  case  of  a  body  situated  in  the  horizon. 

The  knowledge,  both  practical  and  theoretical,  shown  in  answering 
({Uestions  relating  to  compass  error  gave  evidence  of  improvement,  and  the 
deviation  was  generally  very  accurately  found. 

Advanced  Stage. 

This  pajwr  was  generally  very  weli  answered  in  both  Sections,  but 
especially  in  the  Second  Section,  an<l  some  of  tie  best  work  was  shown  in  a 
Hmall  parcel  numbered  from  98,691  to  9fi,693. 

In  the  theoretical  portion  there  continues,  however,  a  marked  tendency 
to  describe  the  stej»  of  a  process,  rather  than  to  stat*  the  formula]  upon 
which  the  process  is  based.  The  practical  illustration  of  Sumner's  method 
of  finding  position  was  very  generally  avoided,  only  one  or  two  accurate 
answei-s  being  sent  in. 

It  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  teachers  to  mention  that  in  finding  error  of 
chronometer  several  candidates  who  obtained  the  correct  Greenwich  Mean 
Time  from  the  observed  altitude  endeavoured  to  correct  the  time  shown  by 
chronometer  by  applying  the  approximate  error  given  fora  date  three  weeks 
earlier,  instead  of  comparing  the  actual  chronometer  time  given  with  the 
■'■reenwich  Mean  Time  determined. 


In  Honours,  Part  I.,  five  paprs  were  sent  in.  None  were  exceptionally 
good,  but  only  one  was  altogether  a  failure, 

In  Fart  II.  the  paper  of  No.  98,764  was  an  excellent  one.  ISvo  others 
may  be  classed  as  good,  and  there  was  one  future. 
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I  (EiftminerB,  Prof.  J.  Perry,  D.Sc,  F.RS.,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Greenwood,  MJnatC.E.) : — 

Kleukntabv  Stage. 

The  answers  to  (I)  and  (3)  show  that  the  sketching  atill  needs  to  be 
improved;  or  rather,  candidatea  need  more  actual  drawine  of  details  of 
engines  ;  many  of  them  seem  to  be  acquainted  only  witn  the  outside 
appearance  of  things.  Candidates  appear  to  think  that  accurate  arithmetical 
work  is  of  no  importance,  so  long  as  they  can  indicate  hovr  a  problem  is  to 
be  solved ;  in  future  there  ought  to  be  more  marks  given  for  correct 
numerical  answers.  When  they  refer  to  latent  heat,  many  candidat«s  seem 
to  think  that  there  is  no  steam  which  is  at  any  other  than  atmospheric 
pressure.  Many  important  facts  known  well  to  quite  illiterate  practical 
men,  seem  to  be  unknown  in  science  classes.  Heferring  to  the  answers 
given  to  one  of  the  questions  the  ICitaminers  remark  : 

"  There  seems  to  be  but  little  re^  knowledge  of  the  most  elementary 
]>rinci()les  of  Mechanics," 

Advasced  Stage. 

Many  of  the  errors  pointed  out  in  previous  reports  are  repeated  a^in  in 
this  year's  papers.  Some  excellent  sketches  are  to  be  found  distributed 
throughout  the  worked  papers,  but  generally  the  papers  do  not  show  any 
improvement  in  this  rpspect  upon  those  of  previous  years.  The  calculation 
of  the  mean  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder,  notwithstanding  the 
freiiuent  references  in  these  reports  to  the  unsatisfactory  methods  usually 
adopted,  do  not  show  any  improvement,  and  thus  clearly  indicate  that  in 
many  casej  the  teaching  must  be  at  fault.  Many  of  the  candidates  have 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  elementary  algebra,  and  instances  are  numerous 
of  the  inability  of  the  candidates  to  use  logarithms.  Questions  upon  the 
total  heat  of  steam  continue  also  to  be  unsatisfactorily  answered,  and  al- 
though the  formulie  for  Uegnault's  total  heat,  foi  both  Centigrade  and 
Fahrenheit  scales  of  temperatures,  are  supplied,  many  candidates  appear  to 
understand  only  the  one  scale,  and  so  proceed  to  convert  the  temperatures 
from  the  one  scale  into  the  other,  before  applying  the  formula. 

Honours.— Pakt  I. 

The  average  candidate  is  not  much  above  the  standard  expected  in  the 
advanced  stage,  apd  this  seems  to  be  due  mainly  to  there  being  no  engines 

in  the  classes  for  experimental  use,  no  good  models,  and  no  specimens  of 
details  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and  sketched  and  carefully  dniwn.  Thftt 
students  have  been  through  courses  of  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  physics 
[*  evident,  since  niathem^tical  investigations  are  more  successfully  attempted 
than  are  the  iirafitical  solutions  which  are  not  directly  answered  in  text 
books.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the  candidates  is 
of  the  sort  that  cannot  be  applied  easily  and  readily  to  pi-actical  problema. 
Problems  which  are  easily  solved  by  everv  candidate  in  Elementary 
Practical  Mathematics  seem  quite  beyond  tne  power  of  these  Honours 
students.  It  seems  to  us  that  one  visit  of  an  inspector  who  knows  the 
necessity  for  proper  apparatus,  and  how  it  ought  to  be  used  in  quantitative 
experimental  work,  who  knows  what  may  be  done  in  numerical  and 
graphical  exerciss  work,  would  produce  a  great  reform  in  many  of  the 
classes  whose  work  we  have  examined.  There  is  abundance  of  evidence 
that  students  are  diligent  and  capable,  and  that  reform  is  necessary  only  in 
methods  of  teaching. 

Honours.— Past  II. 

Reference  to  the  Science  Directory  will  showthat  candidates  are  expected  to 
have  a  very  complete  theoretical  and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 
We  do  not  find  this  knowledge  in  any  candidate.  The  average  candidate 
may  be  said  to  reach  only  the  highest  standard  in  the  advanced  or  the 
'  averq^  standard  expected  in  Honours  Part  I,    Candidates  seem  merely  to 
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have  read  books  on  this  subject  and  not  the  beet  books  ;  they  fleem  to  have 
made  few  experiments  with  engines,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  Uiought 
things  out  for  themselves. 

PsmoOR&PKT  ^Section  I.  of  the  Elementary  Stage),  Examiner, 
Mr.  W.  Watson,  B.Sc.) 

On  the  whole  the  papen  were  a  little  better  answered  than  in  previous 
years.  Aa  before,  however,  the  answers  to  the  chemical  c|ueationa  were  much 
the  best,  while  the  answers  to  the  li^^ht  and  heat  questions  were  the  worst. 
The  percentage  of  good  papers  seems  higher  in  the  day  papers  than  in  the 
evening  ones. 

There  seems  a  marked  tendency  to  tooch  the  atudente  a  number  of 
definitions,  and  not  to  spend  time  in  explaining  what  is  meant  by  tfaa 
i|iianttty  defined.  This  is  very  clearly  indicated  in  the  answers  to  several 
ijf  the  questions,  a  correct,  though  often  very  brief  definition  being  given, 
while  the  answer  to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  which  was  set  to 
neo  if  the  students  reahv  grasped  the  point,  ia  often  very  bad,  if  not 
absolutely  wrong,  and  in  airect  contradiction  to  the  definition  ^ven  in  the 
first  part  of  the  answer.  The  distinction  between  mass  and  volume  is  often 
unknown. 

Q.  4.  Why  is  it  that  if  a  weight  be  allowed  to  fall  from  %  height  on  the 
top  of  a  pile,  the  pile  can  bo  driven  into  the  ^und,  although 
the  weight  simply  resting  on  the  top  will  not  drive  it  in. 

In  general  very  badly  answered.  The  answers  indicate  that  in  the  case 
of  the  experiment  described  in  the  syllabus  the  fact  that  the  potential 
energy  of  the  shot  is  leas  when  resting  on  the  top  of  the  stretched  paper 
than  it  is  when  raised  up,  and  that  the  work  done  in  lifting  the  shot  is 
tKtiial  to  the  increase  in  tne  potential  energy  has  not  been  impressed  on  the 
Ktudents. 

Q.  7.  Why  does  a  stick,  when  thrust  obliquely  into  the  water,  appear 
hent  at  the  point  where  it  enters  the  water  1  Illustrate  your 
answer  by  a  diagram. 

In  general  badly  answered,  though  some  schools  answered  the  que:!tii)nfi 
very  well,  showing  that  they  had  been  well  taught,  A  very  frequent 
mi!<take  was  to  say  that  when  a  bodi/  proceeds  from  a  less  dense  to  a  more 
den.se  medium  it  is  refracted.  It  might  osssist  matters  if  teachers  were  to 
shew  this  experiment  in  a  trough  with  glass  sides,  ao  that  by  looking 
through  the  mde  the  student  could  see  that  the  stick  ia  not  bent.  Teachers 
ought  also  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  the  stick  is  seen  by  means  of  rays  of 
light  which,  starting  from  the  stick,  reach  the  eye,  and  not  wee  verta. 

pavsiooBAPHT  (Examiner,  Professor  J.  W.  Jiidd,  C.B.,  LL.D. 
F.R.S.) 

The  slight  improvement  in  the  answers  of  lost  year  has  scarcely  been 
maintained  in  the  Examinations  of  the  present  year.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  t«ndency  on  the  part  of  some  teachers  to  confine  their  instruction 
to  one  portion  of  the  syllabus  only  '  and,  as  a  consequence,  we  find  that 
candidates  who  acquit  theraselvea  with  credit  in  dealing  with  the  questions 
of  one  series,  fail  altof^ther  when  they  take  up  the  questions  of  otLer 
series.  There  is  still  evidence  that  the  experimental  illustrations  laid  down 
in  the  syllabus  have  not  been  shown  to  the  pupils,  for  in  many  cases  there 
is  complete  ignorance  shown  of  what  occurs  when  the  operations  are 
performed,  as  well  as  of  the  reasons  for  the  observed  phenomena.  The 
physical  experiments  would  seem  to  have  been  more  frequently  shown  than 
the  chemi(»l  ones — for,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  tne  most  complete 
ignorance  is  often  exhibited. 
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EVENING  EXAMINATION. 

As  wfM  the  CUM  lant  year,  there  were  nearly  13,000  papers  sent  in,  the 
great  majority  being  from  ordinaiy  science  classes;  the  proportion  of 
Trainiog  College  papers  in  the  Evening  Bxuninations  was  small. 

Elementary  SxAOfc. 

It  was  in  this  stage  that  the  moat  unsatisfactory  evidences  of  want  of 
thoroughness  in  the  teaching  was  shown. 

About  one- third  of  the  candidates  selected  a  question  as  to  the  dotermina- 
ttoii  of  the  amount  of  material  in  solution  carried  down  by  a  river  in  a  year, 
and  there  is  evidence  in  the  answers  given  that  but  little  teaching  had  Wu 
directed  to  the  subject.  Most  of  those  who  answered  the  question  were 
aware  that  the  proj)ortion  of  salts  in  solution  in  a  sample  of  the  water 
could  be  obtainwl  by  evaporation  and  weighing  ;  but  very  few  knew  that  it 
would  be  nece^isary  to  take  Kamplos  at  different  seasons.  While  most 
candidates  knew  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  the  volume  of  water 
flowing  down  the  river  in  a  year,  very  few  of  them  had  any  idea  how  thirt 
i^ould  be  dotermiaed.  Scarcely  any  made  reference  to  the  sectional  area  of 
the  river  and  its  rate  of  flow.  There  were  still  some  candidates  who  had 
not  been  taught  the  difference  between  solution  and  susjwnsioii. 

Advancep  Stage. 

In  this  stage  the  answers  showed  fewer  signs  of  the  effects  of  Imd 
teaching.  They  wei-e  for  the  most  part  nearly  up  to  the  standard  of  last 
year,  and  in  some  cases  the  candidates  gave  proof  of  having  receive<l 
excellent  teaching. 

Honours. 

The  47  papers  sent  in  fw  Honours  were  exceedingly  unsatisfactory— more 
t/y.  indeed,  than  has  usually  been  the  case.  In  no  instance  did  a  candidate 
show  anything  like  adeijiiate  knowledge  of  both  terrestiial  and  extra-terrcH- 
tria!  suhjectB.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  useful  end  i»  aerveiJ  by  the 
Honours  Examination  tn  Physiography — which  is  now  taken  as  a  funda- 
mental subject,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  to  a  great  extent  Elementary  in 
it*  scope.  As  in  previous  years,  the  Honours  pa]jers  were  taken  by  studeiits 
who  could  scareely  have  succeeded  with  the  Advanced  or  even  the  Elemen- 
tary questions.  Of  serious  study  and  preparation  for  an  Honours  course  in 
this  subject  we  can  find  little  or  no  evidence  in  the  [mpers  sent  in. 


DAY  EXAMINATION. 

Elbuentary  Stage. 

There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  these  [lapers,  no  less 
than  between  four  and  five  thousand  being  sent  in  from  ordinary  science 
cla-sses  in  addition  to  nearly  one  thousand  from  TraiuinK  Colleges.  Manv 
of  the  papers  would  a|)pear  to  have  come  from  pupil  teachers,  who  generally 
obtained  good  marks  ;  their  answers,  however,  often  showed  a  great  want 
of  judgment  in  not  being  by  any  means  confined  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  nuestiona.  In  the  ca-se  of  thtse  papers  from  pupil  teacbew,  the  des- 
criptions of  the  experiments  were  generally  good,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  experiments  had  not  only  been  performed -but  adequately  explained. 

Advanced  Staoe. 

Only  about  eight  hundred  papers  in  the  Advanced  Stage  were  sent  in 
fiom  Ordinary  Science  Classes  at  the  day  examination. 
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pRmciPLBS  or  AoucuLTDRB  (Examiners,  Prof.  R.  Wariugton 
M.A.,  F.RS.,  and  Pro£  W.  Fream,  RSc.  LLD.):— 

The  numbers  of  papers  worked  in  the  Evening  and  Day  ExaminationH 
are  now  so  nearly  equal  that  a  general  view  of  the  results  is  best  obtainetl 
by  speaking  of  them  together. 

In  the  Elementary  Stage  the  percentage  of  passes  ia  practically  the  same 
in  the  Evening  and  Day  Examinations.  The  papers  placed  in  the  First 
Class  are  3fi  per  cent,  and  in  the  Second  Class  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
The  proportion  of  the  First  Class  is  distinctly  lower  than  it  was  last  year, 
while  the  proportion  of  the  Second  Class  is  higher.  The  percentage  of 
failures  ia  lower  than  last  year. 

In  the  Advanced  Stage  the  proportion  of  passes  in  the  First  Class  is 
nearly  the  same  in  the  Evening  and  Day  Exanimations,  and  amounts  on  the 
whole  to  10  per  cent.  This  ia  al)ont  the  same  as  in  recent  years,  but  is  dis- 
tinctly below  last  year,  when  it  reached  15  per  cent. 

In  the  Honours  St^e  a  fair  proportion  of  the  candidates  passed  the  tir^t 
written  examination,  but  a  considerable  number  of  these  afterwaj-ds  failed 
to  satisfy  the  Examiners  in  the  subsequent  Practical  Examinations. 

EVENING  EXAMINATION. 
Elementary  Stage. 
The  important  question  of  active  and  inactive  plant-food  was  not  satis- 
factorily dealt  with,  ft  was  often  stated  that  the  solubility  in  water  deter- 
mined the  active  or  inactivecbaracter  of  the  materials  supplying  plant-food. 
This  is  only  a  part  of  the  truth.  The  ease  with  which  food  material  becomes 
soluble  under  the  action  of  plant  rootSj  or  of  agents  belonging  to  the  soil,  is 
the  fact  which  in  most  cases  determmea  its  efficacy.  Candidates  havmg 
no  grasp  of  this  fact  generally  failed  when  they  began  \a  furnish  illusti'a- 

Advanced  Stage. 

A  confuMion  between  nitrogen  and  nitrates  appeared  in  many  of  the 
answers.  A  soil  left  in  bare  tallow  gains  in  nitrates  ;  therefore,  says  the 
iitudent,  it  gains  in  nitro^n.  The  fact  which  should  be  impressed  tiy 
teachers  is  that  the  propijrtion  of  nitrogen  in  a  soil  rises  and  falls  with  the 
proportion  of  organic  matter.  Anything  which  tends  to  increase  the  organic 
matter  increases  the  nitrogen,  while  the  destruction  of  organic  matter  is 
qnickly  followed  by  a  loss  of  nitrogen,  while  the  fact  that  ammonia  is  con- 
verted into  nitrates  in  the  soil  before  it  acts  as  food  for  crops  was  frequently 
nnmentioned. 

HONOUHS. 

rUACTICAL  AGKICULTUKAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Three  candidates  for  Honours  selected  Agricultural  Chemistry  for  their 
practical  examination.  The  examination  consisted  as  usual  of  three  parts. 
The  detection  of  boric  preservatives  in  milk  was  frfven  as  a  ijualitative 
exercise.  The  determination  of  ammonia  and  chlorine  in  drinking  water, 
and  of  temporary  and  permanent  hardness,  wa-"  the  quantitative  exercise. 
A  aiiHi  iiicf  examination  upon  agricultural  materials  and  methods  of  analysis 
was  also  given.  None  of  the  candidates  succeeded  in  obtaining  pass  marks; 
two  of  them  were  anablc  to  identify  c<>nimon  agi'icultural  materials,  a  fact 
which  strikingly  shows  the  importance  of  practical  examinatious. 

PIIACTICAL  AGKICULTURiVL  BOTANY  AND  ENTOMOLOGY. 

The  candidates  in  this  section  acquitted  thenwelves  on  the  whole  satis- 
factorily. Thesampleof  hay  given  for  botanical  analysis  and  exjtertopiDiun 
was  adequately  handled.  A  good  knowledge  of  seeds  was  shown,  and  most 
of  the  examples  of  injury  due  to  insect  and  fungus  pests  were  recognised. 
Candidates  should  be  prepared  t«  identify  all  or  any  of  the  weeds  that 
mly  occur  on  or  Ahout  a  farm. 
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PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURAL  HYGIENE, 

There  was  evidence  of  a  creditable  knowledge  of  the  Bcheduled  dUeoMei  of 
live  stock,  and^what  ia  very  important— of  the  means  whereby  these 
several  diseases  are  capable  of  beinc  spread.  It  was  incorrect,  however,  iu 
include  tuberculosis  amongst  the  scheduled  diseases  of  animAls.  The  seats 
of  disease  in  the  horse's  leg  were  properly  pointed  out  in  the  akeletou.  The 
hygienic  management  of  roilk  waa  well  understood. 


DAY  EXAMINATION. 

El^MBNTAKY  StagK. 

The  wrong  teaching,  so  often  pointed  out,  that  a  wheat  crop  is  one 
especially  rich  ia  nitrogen,  is  still  very  appwent,  while  no  teaching  had 
apparently  been  given  on  the  very  important  subject  of  the  constituents  of 
manure  which  are  retained  by  a  fortde  soil,  ana  those  which  pa^  readily 
away  in  the  drainage  waters. 

Advanced  Stagb. 

Candidates  had  frequentlv  no  knowledge  of  the  purpose  of  clay-liurniiijj, 
which  ia  to  improve  the  physical  condition  of  very  heavy  land.  In  Irisli 
schools  the  burning  of  peat,  and  the  destruction  of  weeds,  generally  formed 
the  substance  of  the  answer  on  this  question. 

A  (jucHtion  dealing  with  restorative  cropping,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  fertility  of  the  land  is  increased  by  it,  afforded  many  opportunities  fur 
the  display  of  mistaken  DOtions — as  that  turnips,  rape,  grass,  and  legimiinous 
crops  absorb  nitrogen  from  the  air  by  the  leaves ;  that  thp  nitrifying 
iirganisms  in  the  sod  assimilat«  atmospheric  nitrogen  ;  that  potatoes  store 
ui>  silica  in  the  soil  and  thus  prei)are  the  land  for  wheat. 

The  teaching  of  the  imrt  of  the  Syllabus  dealing  with  the  feedinf[  of 
animals  ia  apparently  very  indifierent,  Ver}'  few  good  answers  were  given 
to  questions  on  this  subject.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  foods  contaiti 
tlesh-formers  and  heat-givers,  and  the  ticsh-fonners  produce  fle,-^li  and 
the  heat  givei  a  generate  heat  The  relation  of  the  constituents  of  food 
to  the  production  of  work  tu  the  body  was  hardly  ever  noticed.  In 
Irish  answers  the  "  woody  fibre  "  of  food  analyses  was  always  spoken  of  as 
serving  only  by  its  bulk  to  delay  digestion  ;  that  more  than  half  of  the 
woody  fibre  is  digested  by  animals  was  unknown. 

BVOiSHX  (Examiners,  Professor  J.  Lane  Notter,  M,A.,  M.D., 
unci  Mr.  W.  Collingridge,  M.A.,  M.D.):~- 

EVENrSU  Cl-ASSES. 

The  numbers  who  presented  themselves  for  examination  in  Hygiene  this 
year  were  quite  eoiial  to  last  year.  The  results,  on  the  whole,  are  moat 
satisfactory.  In  the  Elementary  Stage  the  failures  were  few,  and  the 
jieneral  standard  of  the  answers  was  above  that  of  previous  years.  A  great 
improvement  in  the  teacliing  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  Advanced 
Stage,  where  the  answers  given  were  far  above  the  average  of  previous 
years.  The  f  aners  were  remarkable  for  the  apparent  absence  of  teaching 
iiy  ri.te,  so  marked  formerly.  All  through  the  papers  there  was  distinct 
evidence  of  the  students  takiiig  an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  the 
answei-s  showed  that  the  instruction  given  was  made  more  mteresting  to 
them.  This  improvement  must  be  attributed  t«  the  instruction  the 
teachers  themselves  now  receive  at  the  Training  Colleges  and  wljch  is 
mine  or  leas  reflected  throughout  the  schools  under  tlie  Board. 

jVs  in  former  years,  we  would  o  ice  again  impress  on  teachers  and  studentt 


mportance  if  noting  that  the  examination  is  in  Hygiei 
I'hysiulogy.    Too  much  time  b  devoted  to  this  latter  part  of  the  subject, 
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often  elaborate  sketches  are  mode^  which  are  admirftbly  drawn,  and 
conae<[uently  but  little  time  is  left  for  the  main  part  of  the  subject,  thus 
inTolvmg  failure  by  the  crade  and  hasty  way  in  which  aomeof  thequeationH 
in  Hyffiene  are  answered. 

In  the  Advanced  Stage  there  is  certainly  a  marked  improTement  in  the 
way  in  which  the  students  expresx  themselves.  Their  answers  show  that 
they  are  familiar  with  technical  expressions  and  understand  them,  and  that 
it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  using  words  without  knowing  their  proper 
meanings. 

DAT  EXAMINATION. 

In  the  Elementary  Stage  2,029  papers  were  sent  in.  Of  these  31  \^t  cent. 
obtained-a  first  class^^  63  percent,  a  second  class,  and  15  per  cent  failed. 

In  the  Advanced  Stage  of  the  Kxamination  486  papers  were  received. 
Of  these  SI  per  cent,  obtained  a  firstjclass,  63  per  cent  a  second  class,  and 
15  per  cent  failed. 

The  answers  to  the  Physiology  questions  were  of  about  the  same  standard 
as  thoaesentin  in  previous  years.  The  car  did^ites  showed  a  good  knowledge 
of  structure,  but  were  not  so  well  instructed  as  to  function.  Tneir  knowledge 
was  hiflological  rather  than  phyiiological. 

The  Elementary  papers  were,  in  the  main,  quite  as  good  as  those  sent  in 
on  previous  occasions ;  and  tuere  was  leaS  evidence  of  learning  by  role. 
Many  papers  showed  that  the  students  were  taught  in  a  practical  way  so 
that  they  understood  the  subject  In  some  cases  ii  would  have  been  better 
if  the  students  had  done  a  good  Elementary  paper  rather  than  a  poor 
Advanced  paper,  the  answers  to  which  show  that  the  pupil  had  read  one  or 
other  of  the  ordinary  text  books  without  understanding  what  is  written 
therein. 

In  the  Advanced  Stage  the  papers  taken  as  a  whole  were  fair  ^  but  it  i^' 
evident  that  many  candidates  attempt  this  stage  when  only  imperfeclly 
prepared. 

As  a  rule,  the  work  is  not  quite  so  good  &i  last  year,  and  the  proportion 
of  failure  is  somewhat  larger.  This,  however,  is  not  general,  but  is  mainly 
confined  to  certain  groups,  among  which  there  is  an  undoubted  tendency 
towards  learning  by  rote. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  EXAMINERS  ON 
THE  BESULTS  OF  THE  SCIENCE  EXAMINATIONS  IN 
TRAINING  COLLEGES,  1900. 


pKAcncu.  PLun  and  solid  oboutrv  (Examiners,  Licur.- 
Colonel  W.  D.  Ckmner,  R.E..  and  Mr.  A.  Hicks):— 

EVENING  EXAMINATION. 
Element ABY  Staqb. 

The  result  of  the  examination  as  a  whole  was  very  satisfactory  ;  out  of 
the  544  candidates  examined  four  per  cent,  got  00  or  more  marks,  while 
there  was  but  one  case  where  less  than  20  marks  were  obtained. 

The  draughtsmanship  was  good  generally,  though  there  were  cases  of 
work  slovenly  done. 

Que-iitions  Nos.  12  and  13,  involving  the  projection  and  section  of  solids, 
were  far  less  frequently  attempted  than  were  the  remaining  questions.  This 
was  doubtless  due  to  teachers  who  have  very  properly  determined  that 
their  pupils  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of 
the  projection  of  points,  lines,  and  planes,  before  they  apply  thaw  principles 
to  the  i»/)jection  of  solids. 
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Pla/ne  Geotnetry. 

This  section  proved  more  attractive  than  that  of  Solid  Geometry  ;  it  was 
well  done,  the  pattern-drawing  in  aome  cases  being  particularly  good. 

Apparently  some  candidates  have  but  a  hazy  idea  aa  to  wl^t  the  repre- 
sentative fntction  of  a  scale  is,  a  matter  to  which  attention  might  be  ptud. 

DAY  EXAMINATION. 

ELEMBNTAEy  SlAOE. 

The  result  of  this  examination  though  satisfactory,  does  not  compare 
favourably  with  that  of  the  Evening  Training  Colleges,  for  the  number  of 
passes,  first  and  second,  is  about  12  per  cent,  lowers  while  a  smaller  per- 
centage obtained  very  high  marks.  There  is,  moreover  a  marked  difference 
in  the  number  of  those  who  m>iy  be  classed  as  complete  failures,  and  to 
whom  less  than  20  marks  have  been  awarded,  in  the  case  of  the  Evening 
Colleges  there  was  but  one  such  failure,  but  in  the  Day  Colleges  the  number 
rises  to  nearly  8'4  per  cent,  of  those  eiiamined. 

The  only  apparent  reason  for  this  is  that  the  standard  of  fhe  candidates, 
as  a  whole,  was  inferior  to  that  in  the  Evening  Colleges,  as  the  teachers  are 
presumably  the  same. 

The  draugbtsmaniJiip  was  hardly  as  good  as  that  of  the  Evening 
Colleges. 

More  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  principles  of  the  projections  of  points, 
lines,  and  planes,  than  to  the  application  of  these  nnnciples,  before  they 
have  been  thoroughly  grasped,  to  the  pi'ojection  of  solids,  which  Ik  as  it 
should  be. 

Plane  Geometry. 

The  questions  in  this  section  have  been  more  frequently  answered  than 
those  in  the  other  section,  and  this  ia  perhaps  what  might  be  e:f  pected  from 
beginners,  especially  as  these  questions  carried  good  marks. 

■tATBBMATiGfl  (Examiners,  Rev.  Jolm  F.  Twisden,  M.A., 
Mr.  A.  R.  M'ilis,  M.A.,  D.Hc,  and  Mr.  F.  T.  Wrigley,  M.A.);— 

Second  Staok. 
>'ive  examinees  sent  up  papers  in  this  stage  :  their  woi-k  was  good  as  far 
as  it  went,  bui  the  harder  parts  of  the  questions  were  often  left  unanswered  ; 
thus  no  one  obtained  more  than  two-thirds  of  full  marks. 

All  the  questions  on  teaching  were  attempted,  but  the  answers  to  Q.  39 
were  rather  crade. 

Fourth  Stage. 
Two  papers  were  sent  up  ;  they  were  little  more  than  poor  attempt!*  at 
this  stage. 

Fifth  Staob. 


There  were  sixteen  examinees  in  this  stage.  Hardly  any  knowledge  of 
descriptive  geometry  was  shown,  but  the  questions  on  comes  and  on  the 
calculus  were  fairly  well  answered.  Of  the  questions  on  teaching,  Qs.  14 
and  16  were  those  usually  chosen  ^  they  were  often  well  answ^^  and 
three  or  four  of  the  answers  were  distinctly  good 


TBKOBsncAi.  MBCHANics  (Examiners,  Bev.  Jolm  F.  Twisden, 
M.A.,  and  Major  P.  A.  MacMahon,  R.A.,  ScD.,  F.R.S.):— 

EVENING  EXAMINATION- 

SoUM. 

The  work  sent  up  by  students  in  traininc  shows  signs  of    assiduous 
teaching  ;  but  the  best  work  does  not  seem  to  be  as  good  as  th«  beat  work 

sent  up  in  the  general  examination. 
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More  inataJDcefl  of  good  mathematical  ^^'e  are  met  with  in  the 
G«neraJ  Examination  than  in  the  case  of  the  Training  College  Student*. 
This  onght  not  to  be  the  caae^  an  orderly  arrangement  of  work  is  of  great 
importance  to  thoee  who  aspire  to  instruct  others  ;  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
MTOra  in  work  may  be  pat  down  to  bad  handwriting  and  slovenly  arrange- 

BWBt. 

Most  of  tiie  remarkfl  in  the  report  on  the  general  examination  hold  good 
of  the  aoswerA  to  qnestiOns  in  Section  I. 

Fluids, 

Theanswering  was  not,  on  the  whole,  as  good  aaoue  might  expect  Many 
of  the  candidates  show  a  good  stvle  of  work,  and  are  clear,  painstaking, 
and  accurate  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  too  many  insUnces  of 
slovenly,  badly-written  work.  A  student  in  a  training  college  should  try 
to  ooinire  a  good  mathematical  style,  as  it  ie  of  the  brat  importanoe  diat 
Iie«h<tiild  be  able  to  ootnttiunicate  it  to  Hit  pupils  and  should apprecifttethe 
ftdrontageof  doing  so.  The  remarks  above  on  the  examination  9t,tiiifi 
studeiite  whowv  not  in  training  coUe^  apply  in  general,  ^t^pt  in  ^ 
few  inrtiirw  the  work  was  not  of  a  distaeeUy  better  kiwi,  althouf^  abeo- 
lute  failores  were  much  rarer.  . 

Only  one  c&adidate  took  the  advanced  stage. 

DAT  EXAMISATWS. 

SOUDB. 

The  remarks  made  on  the  General  Examination  ai^Iy  to  a  oonsideraUe 
extent. 

There  were,  however,  few  very  bad  papers,  and  some  really  excellent. 

l^e  questions  of  Section  2  were  very  fairly  answered,  particularly 
Questions  33  and  34.  A  few  candidates  seemed  to  think  that  a  few  remarks 
Gonoeraing  the  fact  that  a  body  will  not  rest  if  a  perpendicular  from  its 
centre  of  mass  falls  outside  the  base  was  what  was  required  in  -Question  33 
about  stability  of  equilibrium.  These  candidates  should  give  more  atten- 
tion to  this  impcNTtant  subject. 

Q.  35  when  attempted  was  seldom  fairly  done. 

Fluiim. 

The  Elementary  Stage  paper  was  taken  by  five  stndenta,  of  whom  three 
did  very  well,  and  two  moderately  welL 
The  Advanced  Stage  paper  was  not  attempted. 


SOUKD,  uoBT,  AMD  HK&T  (ExamiiieTS,  Fro£  A.  W.  Backer 
M.A.,  Sec.  RS.,  Pro£  H.  L.  Callendar,  M.A.,  F.R.a,  and  Prot. 
J  J.  Thomson,  M.A.,  LLD..  F.R.S.):— 

EVENING  BXAMINJ.TION. 

ELStlBMTABT  StaOK 

j$M  remarks  on  the  Elementary  paper,  General  Examination 

SOUND. 
ADV1.N0ED  Stage. 
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HEAT. 
ADTAMCBa>  Stack 
The  style  of  the  worit  aent  up  by  the  Tminiog  CoUageB  was  superior  to 
that  of  the  other  caadidates,  but  the  mistakes  made  were  of  a  similar 
character.  The  answers  to  Section  B  too  often  coosisted  of  a  number  of 
esAmplefl  or  illustrationa  without  sufficieDt  coanectioa  or  ezplanation.  In 
answer  to  Question  C,  a  large  number  of  cases  were  enumerated  in  which 
carves  were  employed  as  illustrations  of  phenamena,  bat  the  special 
advantages  of  graphic  methods  were  seldom  stated. 

DAY  EXAMINATION. 
Elehentabt  Staok. 
The  answers  from  the  Training  Colleges  were  of  a  higher  order  than  the 
rest  of  the  papers.  But  the  superiorit)'  consisted  chiefly  in  the  acquisition 
of  a  better  style  tA  writing,  and  a  greater  facility  of  expression,  rather  than 
in  superior  intelH^ace  or  knowlec^  of  the  subject.  The  mistakes  in  facts 
aud  principles  which  have  been  already  enumerated  were  nearly  as  commMi 
in  answers  from  the  Training  Colleges  as  in  the  others. 

SOUND. 
Advanced  Staoe. 
Sectiom  a. 
Referring  to  the  answers  to  Q.  21  the  Examiners  observe  : — 

"  Candidates  failed  to  dtstlnguisb  between  a  curve  niiich  shows  the 
form  of  the  whole  string  at  a  given  instant,  and  a  curve  which  shows 
the  displacements  of  a  given  point  on  the  string  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  motion  " ; 

and  in  their  remarics  on  answers  to  Q.  23  they  say  :— 

"  Fairly  well  answered,  but  the  candidates  lay  too  much  stress  on 
the  analogies  which  have  evidently  been  uaed  by  their  teachers  in 
explaining  the  aubjecL  The  greater  part  of  the  answers  of  one 
College  were  devoted  to  elaborate  descriptions  of  shunting  trains." 

LIGHT. 
Advanced  Staok 
But  few  papers  and  not  well  done.    The  answers  to  questions  A  showed 
tbab  the  candidates  did  not  know  how  to  deal  with  wave  points. 


Advanced  Staok 

There  were  four  candidates    in    Advanced    Heat   from  the  IWning 

Onllegcs.    The  general  character  of  their  work  differed  in  no  way  from  the 

otlier  answera  to  the  Advanced  Heat  paper,  and  does  not  therefore  rail  for 

any  i«pecial  remark. 

KAOMBTiSH  AMD  KLBOTBioiTT  (ExaD^iners,  Prof.  A.  W,  Racket, 
M.A.,  Sec  R  S.,  Prof.  A.  W.  Keinold,  M.A.,  F.RS.,  and  Mr. 
R.  E.  Baynea,  M.A,)  :— 

EVENING  EXAMINATION. 

There  was  only  a,  small  number  of  candidates.  The  work  weis  of  Uie 
same  character  as  that  of  the  ordinary  schoola 

(>f  the  answers  to  the  special  questions  those  to  Q.  35  were  generally 
good  and  some  very  distictly  good,  showing  an  appreciation  of  the  general 
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difficulties  of  teaching.  The  notes  for  a  lecture  on  eloctroet«tic  induction 
were  not  very  well  armnged  aud  geneiall;  ignored  potential,  while  the 
general  arrangementa  described  for  illustrating  the  lawa  of  variation  of 
potential  along  an  electric  circuit  were  in  general  effective  thon^  not 
c(»nplet«. 

DAT  EXAMINATION. 

The  remarks  made  on  the  answers  to  the  questions  given  b;  candidates 
from  the  ordinarv  schools  apply  equally  to  training  colleges.  The  work 
generally,  both  elementary  and  advanrad,  was  of  good  character.  The 
advanc«l  work  was  better  than  that  of  last  year  and  than  that  of  the 
evening  Examination  of  this  year.  In  the  special  qneetions  (Z\  38,  37), 
however,  the  answers  were  not  as  gocxl  as  those  on  the  gener^  work  : 
they  were  very  inadequate  and  were  couched  as  a  rule  in  the  form  of  a 
bald  statesaent  and  not  of  a  well-ordered  logic^  series  of  notes  for  a  lecture. 


r  (Examiners,  Prof.  W.  A.  Tilden,  DJSc., 
F.RS..  Prof  W.  N.  Hartley,  F.R.a,  and  Prof.  W.  R.  Dunatan, 
M.A.,  F.RS.). 

BVBNING  EXAMINATION. 

iKOBaAMic  Chehibtky.— Thbohcticai. 

EiiEKBirrAJtT  Staox. 

There    was    evidence    of    careless    or    erroneous    teaching   in    various 

statements,  of  which  the  following  will  serVe  as  examples  :  air  in  contact 

with  combustibles  "  is  robbed  of  its  oxygen "  or,  "  that  there  is  no  free 

oxygen  lef^"  the  proof  alleged  being  that  it  extingaishes  a  lighted  teper. 

Some  candidates  put  a  number  of  figur«s  upon  their  papen  but  failed  to 

complete  their  calculations. 

Advanced  Stagz. 
The  results  were  not  gratifiying,  and,  except  in  a  few  instances,  there  was 
a  want  of  adequate  knowledge  of  the  subject.  [This  was  particulary 
noticeable  in  the  question  in  Section  IL  which  are  intended  to  teat  the 
aptitude  of  the  students  in  the  application  of  the  principles  they  have 
leaned  to  teaching  purpoeea. 

Inorgahic  Chemistry.— pKAcrioAt. 
Elxuentary  Stags. 
Veiy  good  auawers  were  ^ven  in  most  papers  to  tlie  three  questions  on 
practical  work.  The  practical  work  itself  nowever  was  less  satisfactery. 
Several  candidates  attempted  to  estimat«  carbon  dioxide  in  a  carbonate  by 
loss  of  weight  on  strong  ignition  as  if  the  method  suitable  to  calcium 
carbonate  was  of  universal  application.  Many  failed  to  give  satisfaf^tory 
evidence  of  an  infiammable  gad  oeing  hydrogen.  Descriiitions  and  sketches 
of  cryatala  were  generally  very  poor. 

AcvAMCKD  Stage. 
This  worlc  was  nut  satisfactory,  the  candidates  did  not,  as  a  rule, 
understand  the  principles  of  volumetric  analysis,  and  as  they  took  too  small 
a  volume  of  the  solutions  to  be  tested  they  conset^uently  used  too  little  of 
the  rea^nts,  usually  not  qiore  than  5  or  6  cc,  with  tvuich  volume,  when 
tile  limit  of  accurac)^  iu  reading  a  burette  when  determining  the  end  of  a 
riiactioii  is±0'l  c.c,  it  ia  easy  to  introduce  large  errors  into  the  calculations 
of  percentages.  Other  evidence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  principles  waa 
affotdcd  by  the  very  frequent  use  of  the  expression:  "316  grs,  of 
permanganate  is  neutralised  by  560  of  iron." 
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DAT  EXAMmATIONS. 
Elbhxntart  Stage. 
The  answers  were  not  sfttisfactory.  Descriptions  of  experimenta  were, 
as  a  nile,  incomplete,  and  candidates  were  too  much  (pven  to  writing  set 
answers.  They  omitted,  for  inst&ni^^  to  dry  ^asea,  or  collected  gases  over 
water  and  assumed  that  tlie^  were  dry.  Tne  impreesion  is  that  where  the 
teaching  is  not  at  fault  the  tune  devot«d  to  the  subject  is  inauificient. 

Advanced  Stage. 

The  work  of  these  papera  was  of  a  very  Inferior  order,  displaying  a  want 
of  acquaintance  witn  properties  of  the  materials  dealt  with,  and  an 
imperfect  knowledge  obtained  by  the  reading  of  textbooks.  For  instance, 
directions  for  the  preparation  of  hvdriodic  acid  are  given  in  the  following 
words  :— "  Drop  iodine  on  to  red-tot  phosphorus  moistened  with  water. 
One  of  the  two  proceasee  for  the  production  of  chlorine  on  a  large  scale  is 
to  "  take  a  largo  fiask  "  and  "  collect  the  chlorine  in  a  large  cylinder.' 

As  a  consequence  of  the  deficiencies  in  an  ordinary  Knowledge  of  the 
subject  the  anawera  in  Section  If.,  which  relate  to  the  teaching  of 
Chemistry,  were  for  the  most  part  valueless. 

BUKAN  FHTSioLOGV  (Examiners,  Prof.  Sir  Michael  Foster, 
K.C.R,  M.P.,  M.D.,  Sec.  RS.,  and  Mr.  A.  Sheridan  Lea,  M.A., 
D.Sc ,  F.R.S.)  :— 

SVESING  EXAMIMATIOH. 

Eleuentaky  Stage. 

The  work  sent  up  by  the  54  candidates  who  answered  the  elemeutAry 

questions  was,  as  a  whole,  extremely  good.    No  candidate  failed  to  pa'is, 

and  69  per  cent,  were  placed  in  the  first  class. 

The  only  point  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Teachers  in  the  three  Colleges  concerned  is  the  not  infrequent  mistakes  in 
the  answers  to  Quesvion  4. 
Q.  4.  What  is  the  general  nature  aud  structure  of  a  Inng  T  How  are  the 
lungs  placed  in  the  thorax  !  Why  are  the  lungs  in  an  uninjured 
cheat  full  of  air,  and  why  do  they  ooUaiise  or  fall  together  whpn 
a  hole  is  made  through  the  wall  of  the  thorax  1 
Many  of  the  candidates  explained  the  "  collapse  "  of  the  lungs  when  the 
horax  is  punctured  as  due  to  a  now  greater  pressure  of  air  on  the  outside 
of  the  lung-wall  than  on  the  inside.    As  a  matter  of  fact  puncture  of  the 
thorax  makes  the  air  pressure  eqval  outside  and  inside  the  lungs,  and  the 
collapse  is  due  to  the  elastic  recoil  of  the  prevUmtly  ttretchfd  lungi. 

Advakced  Stage. 


DAY  EXAMINATION. 
Elementary  Stage. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  papers  sent  up  by  the  candidates  were  distinctly 
satisfactory.  The  total  number  of  rejections  was  small  and  there  was  a 
large  increase,  as  comoared  with  the  record  of  any  previous  year,  in  the 
number  of  papers  which  attained  to  the  standard  of  a  first  class. 

Among  the  mistakes  made  in  the  answers,  two  occurred  with  such  general 
frequency  as  to  necessitate  special  remark.  (I.^  A  very  large  number  of  the 
candidates  stated  that  valves  are  at  present  in  the  pulmonarv  veins  and 
vente  cava;.  In  many  cases  the  answers  contained  such  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  a  Eustachian  valve  as  to  suggest  that  the  candidates  have  been 
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taught  b>  regard 'this  structure  as  pla^n;;  a  funetional  part  in  the  adult 
heart.  This  valve"  La  functionally  oF  importance  only  in  the  heart  uf  the 
embryo.  (II.)  Mucous  membrane  was  given  as  a  "  lining  "  to  almost  any  nf 
the  internal  stnicturea  of  the  body,  e.g.,  heart,  blood-vessels,  brain,  kidneys, 
pancreas,  pleura,  Ac. 

Adtanobd  Stage. 
Se&ixb  I. 
The  work  nent  in  was  a  distinct  improTemeot  on  tiiat  of  last  year  and 
nearly  reached  the  high  standard  attained  in  18&8. 

Sebieb  II. 
In  the  teaching  iiuestioDB  the  majority  failed  to  show  that  they  would  be 
competent  to  really  "  demonstrate  the  necessary  facta  to  a  close.  Most  of 
the  answers  consisted  of  a  lengthy  statement  of  the  facts  which  must  be 
''espiainerf"to,  or  of  which  a  knowledge  mast  be  "elicited"  from  the  pupils 
when  teaching  them  this  part  of  the  subject.  When  actual  experiments 
were  described  they  were  often  unnecessarily  elaborate  or  otherwise  unsuit- 
able for  ordinary  teaching  purpoeee. 

BOTANT  (Examiners,  Prof.  S.  H.  Vines,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  and  Prof. 
J.  Bretland  Farmer,  M.A.,  F.LS.):— 


EVENING  EXAMINATION. 
Sebiss  L 
The  specimen  set  for  description  vras  the  same  as  that  set  in  the  advanced 
stage  for  ordinary  schools.  The  descriptions  were  only  moderately  good, 
and  betrayed  lack  of  exactitude  in  making  obaervationa,  WhJat  the 
natural  order  was  in  moat  cases  correctly  given,  the  reasons  were  almost 
always  insufficient,  and  sometimes  irrelevant. 

Seribr  II. 

In  one  of  the  questions  the  candidates  were  asked  what  types  they  would 
select  to  illustrate  a  lesson  on  the  structure  of  the  flower  in  the  Scrof^ula- 
riacete,  and  what  reasons  would  determine  Ijieir  choice. 

This  was  seldom  attempted,  and  in  no  case  waa  an  at  all  comprehensible 
idea  of  tho  order  eiveii,  although  it  is  capable  of  full  illustration  by  means 
of  common  Englisn  plants. 

On  the  whole,  the  answers  to  the  teaching  questions  betray  considerable 
lack  of  capacity  to  present  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  a  manner  likely  to  be 
intelligible,  or  really  instructive  to  a  class. 

But  too  often  the  main  points  were  obscured  by  the  introduction  of  quite 
extraneous  matter. 

Eleuentaby. 

The  questions  set  were  the  same  as  tho^_  used  in  the  elementary  stage  of 
the  examination.  The  standard  reached  is  mncfa  higher  than  the  average 
attained  to  by  the  ordinary  elementary  candidates,  but  as  the  same  kind  of 
errors  appeared  in  the  pajiera  of  the  two  classes  of  candidates,  what  has 
been  said  of  the  elementary  stage  will  also  apply  in  the  case  of  tbe 
elementary  stage  of  the  Training  Colleges. 

Advanced. 

Series  L 

DAY  EXAMINATION. 

The   specimen  was  Linaria  dalmatica,  N.  O.  Scrophulariaceie.      Tlie 

deaeriptiona  were  generally  good. 

The  order  was  ctnnmonly  correctly  determined,  though  the  reasons  were 
very  weak  in  a  large  number  of  cases. 
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The  answers  to  the  teaching  questions  were,  on  tbe  vhole,  too  theoretical 
in  chamcter.  It  should  be  undenttood  that  these  are  7>mcfiW  questiona, 
and  that  the  actual  operations  must  be  described  as  they  occur, 

Elbmentasi  Stage. 
Whilst  the  standard  of  the  answers  was  undoubtedly  high,  those 
questions  which  involved  practical  knowledge  were  those  to  which  the 
answers  were  least  satisfactory.  Oood  as  the  results  are,  there  ia  no  doubt 
that  they  could  be  improved  upon  ia  the  future  were  the  teaching  of  the 
candidates  made  more  practical,  so  as  to  call  out  the  powers  of  observation 
rather  than  those  of  memory. 

PHTUOfauPHY  (Examiner,  Pro£  J.  W.  Judd,  C.B.,  LLD., 
F.R.S.)- 

EVENIA'G  EXAMINATION. 

Eleu&ntaey  Stage. 

The  324  candidates  from  Training  ('olleges  gave  much  better  answers  to 
the  elementary  questions  than  the  students  from  ordinary  science  claMes. 
Evidence  was  given  in  almost  all  cases  of  their  hating  witnessed  the  per- 
formance of  the  ex^rimeiits  laid  down  in  the  syllabus. 

After  the  repeated  suggestions  made  to  trachers  upon  the  subject  of 
barometrical  pressure,  it  was  disappointing  to  find  the  same  errors  occurring 
again  this  year.  Very  few  of  the  candidates  rcaliKed  that  the  barometer 
falls  as  we  go  upwards,  because  part  of  the  atmosphere  is  left  below.  In 
the  first  part  of  the  question  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the  mercury  in  tfie 
tube  is  generally  ignored. 

Advanced  Stage. 

The  papers  sent  in  show  a  distinct  advance  above  those  of  previous  years. 
There  is  evidence  of  better  teaching,  and  there  is  less  verbosity  and  pre- 
tentioosness  in  the  answers.  But  in  at  least  one  question  thei-e  was  painful 
evidence  of  a  want  of  power  of  reasoning  on  a  subject  which  had  not  been 
directly  taught. 

DAY  EXAMINATION. 


Klembntaby  Stage. 
Itseema  doubtful  whether  the  chemical  experiments  of  the  syllabus  had 
been  performed. 

Advanced  Stage. 

In  many  cases  It  would  appear  that  the  teaching  in  this  stage  is  almost 

entirely  confined  to  the  astronomical  subjects,  the  candidates  trusting  to 

the  knowledge  acquired  during  the  t*;achiu)f  of  the  elementary  stage  for 

their  answers  to  questions  on  terrestrial  physics  and  chemistry. 

PRtirciPLBS  or  AOKlcniiTuax  (Examiners,  Prof.  R.  Wariiigtou 
M  A.,  F,R.S.,  and  Prof.  W.  Freaiii,  B.S<;.,  LLD.)  ;— 

DAY  EXAMINATION 

In  the  Elementary  Stage  13  paj^ra  were  sent  in.  Of  these  10  were 
awarded  First  Cla.'w,  and  three  Second  Class,  a  result  that  must  be  regarded 
us  decidedly  satisfactory. 

The  Advanced  papers  numbered  12,  and  the  awards  were  three  FirBt 
ClasseH  and  nine  Second  ClHi'^es.    The  pro|K,r(ion  of  firata  would  have  been 
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higher  but  for  a  lack  of  directness  in  some  of  the  answers,  of  which  tiih 
candidates  themBeWee  were  apparently  quite  conscious.  In  some  caaee  the 
answers  to  the  teaching  questioDS  were  excellent ;  in  others  the  candidaMs 
too  soon  wandered  away  from  the  obiect  siippoeed  to  be  before  them,  and 
thus  defeated  the  purpose  which  an  oqjeet  lesson  is  intended  to  attain. 


1  (EzmmnerE,  Prot  J.  Lane  Notter,  M.A.,  M.D„  and 
Mr.  W.  CoUiDKridge,  M.A.,  4LD.);— 

EVENING  EXAMINATION. 

In  this  examination  the  mujority  of  the  candidates  did  exceediusly  w«ll, 
indeed  many  of  the  papers  showed  a  higher  standard  of  aitswers  than  last 
year.  It  was  al.w  evident  that  they  took  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
anbiect,  and  understood  the  principlea  of  the  science. 

The  number  of  papers  sent  in  were  :— Klementwy  Stage,  31&  ;  Advanted 
Stage,  190. 

lu  the  Elementary  Stt^  73  per  cent  obtained  First  Class,  S6  per  ct;iit. 
Second  Class,  while  none  failed.. 

In  the  Advanced  Stage  35  per  cent  obtained  First  Class,  64  ptr  cent. 
Second  Class,  and  none  failed. 

The  Elementary  papers  were  about  the  same  average  as  sent  in  last  year.- 
but  the  subject  appears  to  be  better  taught.  There  was  little  evidence  oi 
tfiaching  by  rote. 

The  Advanced  papers  showed  a  decidedly  higher  standard.  Many 
candidates  sent  in  most  excellent  papers,  and  it  was  evident  that  they  were 
not  content  with  acquiring  their  knowledge  from  elementajy  text  twKiks, 
but  had  studied  larger  works  on  the  subject. 

The  answers  to  the  Honours  papers  were  about  the  same  average  a.s 
la«t  year. 

As  regards  Elementary  Physiology,  the  answers  were  decidedly  good. 
This  has  also  been  the  case  in  previous  years.  The  candidates  showed'  not 
only  a  considerable  knowledge  of  structure,  but  also  of  function.  Man/ 
candidates  devote  too  much  time  to  this  part  of  the  sulgect. 

DAY  EXAMINATION. 

in  the  Elementary  Stage  458  papers  were  sent  in.  Of  these  65'8  olOained 
a  first-lass,  and  341  per  cent,  asecond  class. 

The  papers,  as  a  rule,  were  sound  and  practical,  showing  good  work. 
The  answers  to  the  questions  in  Physiology  were  extremely  good  ;  but,  as 
usual,  in  many  cases  tioo  much  time  was  devoted  to  answering  them,  often 
at  the  expense  cif  the  Hygiene  aectioa 

Taking  them  as  a  whole,  the  papers  were  not  so  well  done  as  those  sent 
in  in  May  last  (Evening  Examination).  Alt  the  answers  were  more  or  less 
on  a  dead  level,  which  was  not  the  case  in  the  Evening  Examination. 

AdfakC£I>  Staob. 

For  -this  part  of  the  examination  186  papers  were  sent  in.  Of  thest;  34 
per  cent,  obtained  a  first  class,  65  per  cent,  a  second  class,  and  '6  per  cent. 
failed.  , 

This  part  of  the  examination  was  fairly  equal  to  the  average.  The 
answers  to  the  question  ia  Physiology  weje  particularly  good,  and  well 
illustrated.  The  Hygiene  iiapera  were,  in  many  cases,  excellent,  anjl 
showed  that  the  students  took  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  subject. 

On  the  whole,  in  this  part,  a  distiuct  :idvance  ha ;  bsea  made  over  former 
years,  and  the  teaching  appears  to  be  more  systematic  and  practical  in  its 
character. 
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•  EXTRACTS  FEOW  THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  EXAMINERS  ON 
THE  MBULTS  OF  THE  ART  EXAMINATIONR,  1900. 


aiOMErBlCU.  Dratoko  {kws).— Examiner :  Mr.  H.  W.  0.  Hayrtm. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  majority  tt  the  papers  worked  reach,  ad  tlM^ 
-  did  hut  year,  a  very  satisfactory  standard  of  drauKhtsmaaship.  Uare  and 
neatness  are  eenei^,  tind  with  greater  facility  in  the  use  of  the  T.  and  wt- 
aquares,  would  lead  Ic  still  better  results. 

PKBSFECnvE.— ^-^miuCT- ;  Mr.  B.  S.  Byrrhelt- 

The  papers  show  a  higher  propoiiion  of  ^ooA  work  than  hitherto,  and  the 
answers  to  the  Theory  quostiona  imply  an  improvement  in  the  teaching  nf 
the  subject. 

Freehand  Drawing  of  Ornament  in  Owtlink. — Examvnert :  Mr.  W. 
y.  Donwand  Mr.  W.  NorrU,  A.R.C.A.  {£ond.) 

The  work  done  at  the  day  examinations  is  on  the  whole  ncA  quite  M 
good  as  that  done  at  theeveninf^  examinations  in  which  the  drawingsabow 
that  good  irtatruction  Jiua  been  given, 

Sxaminert :  Mr.  Martin  A.  Bueimatter  tnd  Mr. 

A  large  number  of  drawings  were  submitted  which  showed  a  good  kaow- 
led^  of  Perspective.  The  quality  of  the  work  done  at  the  day  exami- 
nations is  a  little  below  that  of  the  evening  examinations. 

DBAfriNO  IN  LiQHT  AND  Sbadk. — Examinfi-* :  Mr.  Henry  Bat^id-  anA 
Mr.  John  SomeneaUt,  A.R.C.A.  {Load.) 

A  fair  amount  of  good  work  has  been  done  in  this  subject  including  some 
drawing  of  exceptional  merit,  but  the  work  done  at  the  day  examinatioitt 
is  inferior  to  that  of  the  evening  examinatioos. 

Drawino  from  thb  Antique  and  Drawing  the  ANtijiuR  from 
MBMOEY.-^£Jamine^■»  ;  Mr.  Sq/mour  LveoA  It.A.,  aiid  Mr.  iV.  >'.  Yeamrf, 
R.A. 

Dbawiku  from  ths  Antique. 

The  Examiners  are  very  pleased  to  find  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
examination,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  examples,  a  connd6mblB«dvaD<^ 
spuctally  BO  with  regard  to  the  rendering  of  the  proportions  and  action  of 
the  figure. 

Drawing  the  Antique  prom  Memory. 

The  Examiners  are  pleased  to  see  the  number  of  exerciaee  in  this  exami- 
nation increasing,  and  also  an  advance  in  the  merit  of  many  of  them. 


'XVkTOyn.—Bxtimincrs:  Profeator   Arthur   Thomgtm,  M.A.,  M.B.,  and 
Professor  Eohert  Howden,  M.A.,  M.B. 

Though  the  nnraber  of  papers  sent  in  this  year  is  larger  than  on  previous 
occasions,  we  cannot  say  that  the  standard  attained  is  as  good  as  that  of 
the  last  two  or  three  exaniinattims 
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Paintimg  OiuHAHENT.— £.nimtn«r ;  Mr.  LetoU  F.  Dai/. 
_  There  ia  leaa  to  say  in  the  Report  than  there  was  last  year,  becauHe  the 
um  of  the  candidates  has  been  more  generally  in  the  desired  direction  and 
the  iitstructioos  have  bei:a  more  careftilly  observed. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  say,  that  there  is  yearly  lens  and  leM) 
abeolutely  incompetent  work  sent  up,  lass  careleaanesa  and  slapdash,  Ies.4 
wilful  departure  from  the  model. 

Paintdto  pbom  Sinx  'Livs^.—Ejcamiiurt :  Mr.  G.  D.  Ledie,  R.A.,  atid 
Mr.  W.  F.  Yeame*,  R.A. 

The  Exuniners  are  pleased  to  note  a  general  rise  in  the  standaid  of 
excellence  in  the  works  submitted  to  them,  wough  they  do  not  find,  perhaps, 
80  many  examples  of  high  merit  as  in  some  previous  yeara. 

HisTOKIc  OkkabieNT.— £ramin«r ;  Mr.  J.  U.  PoUen,  M.A. 

The  number  of  candidates  and  the  qu&lity  of  work  in  this  examination 
are  well  maintained.  The  number  of  candidates  who  have  not  attempted 
the  full  number  of  questions  allowed  is  small,  and  there  is  a  large 
percentage  of  candidates  gi^ng  very  good  answers. 

Abchitkctdke.— £jsij»t«w  .■  Frofuior  T.  Roger  Smith. 

The  number  of  candidates  in  this  subject  in  1900  was  fiSS,  comjtared  with 
5T2,  the  number  in  the  previous  year. 

It  is  probable  that  this  decrease  took  place  chiefly  in  younger  students, 
for  the  failures  and  weak  papers  are  certainly  fewer  in  proportion  to  the 
total  number  than  usual ;  fewer,  for  example,  than  last  year. 

ARCHITK«?rUEAl,  DESIGN.— ^J-fimtiie?- .-  Profexi 

In  the  subject  of  Architectural  Design  there  wi 
against  134  in  1890,  showing  an  increase  of  22, 

The  addition  must  havo  taken  place  chiefly  from  among  junior  students 
as  there  is  an  unusual  proportion  of  weak  designs,  although  the  problem 
was  a  simple  one. 


There  is  a  sli^t  decrease  in  the  number  of  Elementary  papers  submitted 
this  year.  The  Examiners  are  glad  to  note  ttiAt  the  standard  as  a  whole  is 
BomewlYat;  higher,  this  improvement  being  due  to  the  smaller,  quantity  of 
absolutely  bad  work  presented. 

Design  (pVuv-vnced  Stage).— ff,Hw»inw».-  Mr.  Waiter  Crane  and  Mr. 
Letein  F.  Day. 

Rome  very  excellent  designs  have  been  sent  in,  but  the  really  capable 
students  are  in  a  minority,  and  there  is  a  larae  pr(n>ortion  whose  work  does 
not  by  any  means  come  up  to  an  "  advanced  standard.  Perhaps,  however, 
there  are  fewer  absolutely  ini3«ipable  designs  than  in  years  past 

DsHiGN  (HoNwuRs).— £minii?ier«;  Mr.  John  D.  Batten  and  Mr.  Walter 
Crane. 

The  average  quality  of  the  papers  appeared  to  be  about  the  same  as  in 
recent  years,  with,  perhaps,  a  slight  improvemeDt,  especially  in  knowledge 
of  technical  reqiiirements, 

MoDELLtNfi,  Elembntahy  St IlOS.— Examiner*  :  Mr.  E.  Crompton,  Mr, 
•David  MeGill,  ami  Captain  Henry  Waolner,  A.RC-A.  {Land.) 

The  general  averajj^  6!  the  marks  obtained  by  the  candidates  in  most 
•choolfl  wai  hiKber  tiiiB  vear  than  in  former  years,  owins  in  gnat  measure 
to  tlie  fact  that  the  weat  candidfttea  werojiot  prcapoted  for  tiwmiaatitm. 
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MoDEtUKO  FROM  THE  fimiHVi.—Examinert:  Mr.  T.  Brock,  R.A.,  and 
Mr.  W.  Qoieoiabe  John,  A.R.A. 

Again  a  large  number  of  exercises  have  been  sent  up,  but  the  average 
quality  of  the  work  is  very  low. 

-Examines :   Mr.  T.  Brock,  R.A.,  And  Mr. 


Modelling  Dbsiqn  (Advanced  Stage).  -Examiners :  Mr.  David  McGill 
and  Mr.  Henry  A.  Pegram. 

The  number  of  works  admitted  this  year  is  643,  showing  an  increase  of 
inft  over  last  year's  competitioo. 

The  Examiners  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  increase  in  numbers  is 
accompanied  by  a  gre&t  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  work,  only  a  very 
nmall  proportion  of  the  examples  being  destitute  of  merit.  The  general 
averge  is  a  high  one. 

Mr.  U.  H.  Amutead,  Ji.A., 

The  Examiners  very  much  regret  to  find  that  this  year's  work  is  very 
much  inferior  to  that  of  last  year,  end  that  both  the  designing  and  thV 
niodelling  are  defective  in  all  feeling  for  style  and  architectural  structure. 

Drawing  with  Chalk  on  the  Blackboard  at  Tbainino  Colleges.— 
E.r(it>tij)«-» :  Mr.  G.  R.  Redgrave  and  Mr.  S.  J.  CarlUdge,  A.R.CA.  (Lund.) 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  a«ain  able  to  report  a  marked  advance  m  the  quality 
of  the  work  on  the  blackboard  in  the  Training  Colleges.  With  very  few 
e:;eeptione  the  object  of  this  exercise  is  now  well  understood  by  the  candi- 
dates, and  its  value  as  an  aid  to  the  future  teacher  is  fully  reaJised.  The 
work  bore  numerous  evidences  of  careful  preparation  and  in  many  instanct« 
the  students  had  acquired  much  freedom  and  skill  in  the  use  of  chalk. 


KXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  EXAMINERS  UPON' 
THE  WORKS  SUBMITTED  FOB  NATIONAL  COMPETITION 
OF  SCHOOLS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART  AND  ART  CLASSES, 

1900. 

Modellikg  Fhou  the  Antique.— J.ftwntnw* .-  Mr.  H.  II.  Amisuad, 
R.A. ,  Mr.  T.  Brock,  R.A.  ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Ftmu-roy. 

Modelling  Head*  and  BwU/rom  the  Jnfiyue.— 'ITae  students  do  not  an  a 
rule  give  careful  attention  to  tnis  form  of  study,  and  the  work  is  of  a  very 

low  average. 

ModeUimj  from  the  Fimtri 
very  good  show  of  work  i] 
Gold  Medal  standard. 

Modelling  In  Rfli^/rom  Figure»  in  the  Round.- -The  Examiners  regi'et 
a  still  further  falling  off  in  this  class  of  work,  which  is  one  that  they  tiiink 
vhould  be  encourag^. 

't'RE. — Eraminert.    Mr. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Pomeroy. 

Modelling  Head*  in  the  Rmind/rom  Life. — Thoiigh  showing  improvement 
upon  the  work  of  la-st  year,  the  average  level  in  this  sutijeet  is  veiy  low. 
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2/iidtlling  lAe  Ftgitrt  in  the  Round  from  Jfatjire.—Tlie  ExaiiiinerH  are 
pleased  to  note  that  the  sxcelleace  of  tbe  paxt  fewyeAra  k  well  niHUituincd. 

MoDBLLBDDBBlGNa.— fcomiW-j;  Mr.  II.  II.  ArnMead,  R.A. ;  Mr.  W. 
Goaixmibe  John,  A.R.A. ;  Mr.  F,  W.  Pi/meroy. 

The  average  of  work  in  this  subject  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
last  year. 


Drawing  the  Fvll  Length  Figwre.—'Yha  Bbcamioera  are  pleased  t«  be  sbte 
to  report  a  slight  impiovBtnent  in  rendering  the  proportione  and  actions  of 
tbe  figurea,  as  well  as  in  the  manner  of  execution. 

Draprry  upon  lAe  Antique  Figure.— Th.^  Examiners  arc  much  pleased 
with  tne  worlc  in  this  class,  and  are  glad  to  see  that,  as  a  rule,  the  arrange 
ments  of  drapery  were  good,  and  that  more  intelligence  is  shown  in  the 
drawings  than  was  the  case  laiit  year. 


Details :  Hands  and  Feet— There  b  a  great  falling  off  even  from  the 
standard  of  last  year,  which  is  very  regrettable,  as  the  Examiners  consider 
this  class  of  study  to  be  of  hi^h  importance,  and  one  which  should  not  be 
neglected  in  the  curriculum  of  a  School  of  Art. 

Time  Studiet.—T^ie  works  for  which  Silver  Medals  ars  awarded  are 
better  than  the  corresponding  works  of  last  year,  but  not  sufficientlj'  su  to 
justify  the  award  of  a  Qold  Medal.  Although  uiialile  to  award  more  prizes, 
the  ^amiuers  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  competition  is  of  a  high  order,  as 
th^  consider  this  class  of  work  to  be  most  valuable. 

'The  Examiners  are  pleased  to  report  a  great  improvement  in  the  work  iu 
this  dass  submitted  from  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  which  this  year  reaches 
a  very  high  standard. 

P*INTINO    FEOM  THE   LlVlNO  MODEL  :    AND  PilNTINO  FEOM  THE  C'aBT 

m  Monochrome.     A'raminers:  Mr.   M.  A.  Abbey,  R.A. ;  Mr.  Seynwwr 
Luea*,  R.A. ;  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  K.C.B.,  R.A. 

Paintiiuj  Heads  from  Life.— The  show  of  work  in  this  subject  is  worse 
than  it  has  been  for  many  years.  In  future,  imleas  tbe  standu-d  reached  is 
much  biglier,  no  awards  at  all  will  be  given. 

Painting  the  Fi-gure  front  Life.— It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  the  standard 
in  this  class  has  fallen  mucti  below  the  average ;  in  no  case  has  the 
awreciation  of  colour  t>ceii  so  good  as  last  year. 

The  Examiners  are  glad  to  see  further  improvement  in  the  work  of  this 

lao   trntu   f.ha  T^mr-jl   l\^1liitn>  ftt   Art     anA  AI4k  nl^OHpH   tA  hp.  aKIp    t/>    ftWard     a 

Paintino  fkom  Flowebs,  and  Still  Life.  ExamineTt  -.  Mr.  Getrrge 
CVnwtw,  A.R.A.;  Mr.  II.  U.  La  Thatigw,  A.RA.;  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie,  R.A. 

Painting  in  Oil  Coluwi-Flowtrs  and  ^Still  Life.— A  very  fair  average 
of  work  is  reached  in  this  subject. 

Painting  in  Wairr  Cul'mrt—Flouoas  and  Still  Life.— "She  work  in  this 
clusa  is  fairly  up  Ui  the  average. 

STUi»it:«  oc  Plants  in  Preparation  foe  Dekigs.  Examiners:  Mr. 
B.  F.  BrewUuU/,  R.  W.S. ;  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie,  R.A. ;  Mr.  W.  F.  Yeames,  R.A. 

Sludie*  of  Plants  in  relation  to  i'Mi.jK.— The  generallevel  of  work  in  this 
Bubject  ia  satisffti-tory,  but  there  is  nothing  of  any  great  eicelleuca. 
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Historic  Ornament.  Examiner*  :  Mr.  T.  Erat  HarrUcm. ';  Mr.  W.  G. 
Paulton  Tovmtend  ;  Mr.  R.  H.  A.  WillU,  A.S.C.A.  [Land). 

Stadia  of  Hitlorie  ()mam«t*.— Speiking  generally,  there  is  thus  year  an 
improvement  in  the  objects  chosen  for  stutfy  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
Htudiesto  show  the  proper  sequence  and  development  in  a  series  at  aglance. 

DooK  Illustb&tions  ;  DEnioNS  tor  Coloured  Prihts  and  Posters; 
AND  FOE  Book  Coveb&.— Examiners :  Mr.  Walter  Crane ;  Mr.  T.  Erat 
Harritcm  ;  Mr.  J.  Bernard  Partridge. 

Hook  Illiulrati<itu.—Jn  this  subject  there  is  a  smaller  proportion  of  poor 
work  than  in  former  years  and  the  genera)  level  of  the  work  presents  ii> 

quite  up  to  that  of  the  last  two  years. 

Demgnifor  Colour  Print*. — There  is  an  increase  in  the  numiier  and  an 
improTement  in  the  quality  of  the  works  submitted  in  this  class. 

Dentmt  for  Pogtera.—The  Examiners  regret  that  the  increased  attention 
paid  to  this  class  of  work  has  led  to  vulgarity  of  sentimentj  violence  of 
colour  and  eccentricity  of  design,  the  effects  of  which  are  evident  in  other 
branches  of  students'  deaigiui. 

Design*  for  Book  Cowrs.— The  general  average  of  work  in  this  class  of 
design  is  fairly  good. 

Pottery,  Tiles,  Mosaics,  Stained  Glass,  Ironwork.— 
Mr.  S.  J.  Carftidiie,  A.R.C.A.  (lond.);  Mr  letirii  F.  JMf/ ; 
M/yrgan ;  Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby. 

Pottet-y.-^There  is  not  much  good  work  submitted  in  this  subject.  The 
ahilitv  of  the  students  was,  in  some  cases,  sutticient  to  have  secured  awards 
had  tney  attempted  something  less  ambitious,  and  more  within  their  power. 

Tiles.'-The  work  in  this  section  is  in  advance  of  that  of  last  year,  and  in 
better  than  that  in  the  pottery  section. 

Mutaics.  —The  designs,  of  which  there  are  a  very  small  nmiiber,  are 
rather  better  than  those  of  last  vear,  and  the  Examiners  thiuk  it  is  a  pity  tliat 
there  are  not  more  students  wno  turn  their  attention  to  this  class  of  design. 

Stained  Glass. — Theimprovementof  last  year  is  well  maintained.  In  some 
of  the  smaller  sketches  the  essential  qualities  of  glass  seem  to  t>e  bettw 
understood. 

Iron  Work. — The  average  quality  of  the  work  is  above  that  of  recent 
years,  but  tlie  Examiners  notice  a  tendency  to  seek  e.xtravagance  of  fomi 
st  the  expense  of  appropriateness  to  material. 

Carpets,  Stencil  Designs^  Lacks,  Embroidery  and  Needlework.— 

Examiners :  Mr.  A.  F.  Bropky ;  Mr.  Alan  S.  Cole ;  Mr.  M'alter  Crnn€  : 
Mr.  Leimt  F.  Day. 

Carpets. — The  designs  submitted  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds  ;  on  the 
one  hand,  there  are  the  workmanlike  but  rather  uninteresting  treatments  of 
well  worn  types,  and  on  the  other  the  rather  ejtperimental  designs  made, 
apparently,  by  students  insufficiently  equipped  with  technical  knowledge. 

Stencil  Designi.~In  the  designs  submitted  there  is  a  very  remarkable 
advance  upon  the  work  of  last  year.  There  is  more  variety  of  design  and 
treatment,  and  more  thorough  understanding  of  what  can  and  should  be 
done  with  a  stencil. 

Larex,  Crochet,  etc. — Although  there  is  no  design  of  great  distinction,  the 
genera]  average  of  the  work  is  distinctly  higher  than  it  has  biien  before,  and 
there  is  less  of  the  absolutely  commonplace  of  which  the  Examiners  nave 
had  to  complain  in  previous  years.  They  note  several  more  or  less 
successful  attempts  to  adapt  new  form^  for  reproduction  in  lace. 
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Embroidery  and  JfeedleworJc—Tha  good  quality  of  the  work  generally, 
which  was  noted  Ust  year,  is  well  maintained. 

Metal  Wobe  and  Jewellery  :  Dauases  and  Pbinted  Hanoinos.— 
Sxwninert :  Mr.  A.  F.  Brophy  ;  Mr.  Waller  Crane ;  Mr.  Leuu  P.  Day. 

Metal  Wm-k.—The  high  averase  of  ability  both  in  the  presenting  of  the 
drawings  and  in  the  adapting  of  the  deaien  to  the  material  has  greatly 
raised  the  standard  of  work  in  thi'  class  of  design,  and  although  there  w 
ntartling  originality  there  is  a  continuance  of  good  work  on  old  lines. 

Jetoellery.—'Ihe  Examiners  are  glad  to  see  an  attempt  to  put  more  interest 
into  the  designs  for  jewellery,  and  to  notice  a  departure  from  the  ordinary 
ideals. 

Z)on«Mi*.— The  average  of  work  is  well  uii  to  that  of  last  year.  There  is 
more  variety  of  motive  than  formerly  and  the  conditions  are  on  the  whole 
well  understood. 

Printed  Uangingt. — The  high  average  of  last  year  is  well  maintained. 

Printed  .tfiM/i II «.— There  is  a  fine  show  of  work  in  thia  class.  The 
Examiners  are  miuh  struck  with  the  refinement  of  design  and  the  preci^on 
of  drawing,  as  well  as  with  the  fancy  ai  d  variety  of  motive  in  the  designs, 
which  aru  generally  well  adapted  to  their  purpose. 


Woven  Falricx,  Hanqingt,  i-c.— The  work  in  this  class  is  very  remarkable 
and  gives  evidence  of  tne  progress  made  in  the  schools  where  textile  design 
is  carried  out  in  strict  association  with  the  actual  material  and  the  method 
of  its  production. 

The  Examiners  strongly  recommend  that  schoobwliere  designs  for  t^tile 
fabrics  are  made  should  be  provided  with  looms  for  the  uae  of  the 
students. 


There  is  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  drawing^  submitted,  and  the 
majority  are  decidedly  below  the  average. 

Architkctural  Design. — Examiners:  Mr.  Reginald  Bliymfield;  Mr. 
G.  F.  Bodlty,  A.R.A. ;  Mr.  T.  G.  Jaekton.  R.A. 

There  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  designs  submitted,  but  the  quality 
of  the  work  is  lower  than  it  has  been  for  many  years. 


On  the  whole  the  Eiaminer  is  pleased  with  the  taste,  skill,  neatness  and 
induhtry  exhibited  in  the  drawings  he  has  examined. 
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PART  II.  OF  APPENDIX. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


A.— ELEMENTARY  SCHOOI^. 
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II.  NUMBEK  OF  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY 

DAY    SCHOOLS  OX  THE  ANNUAL  (iliANT 

LIST  ON  THE  Slsrr  AUCxUST,  1900. 
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1'ABiJt    i*.— Showing    the    Results  trf    the  Work  of    the    post    Yei 
compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
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departmenUtowlilcligTBnta 
JDCliiHBDblscti. 

■peel  flu      nbJecU      were 
Uught. 
Kholara  quslifled  for  gmnt 
In  ipecif  c  inhjMla. 

[Iris  paid  grauM  fOT  ID- 
rtructlon  In  ku.«lry 
work. 

Blrlt    paid    gmi.U    for   In 

boya    pild    grants   for    In- 
.tniction        In       cotUge 

boyi  paid'  grants  tor 
manual  In.tnirtlon. 
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(or  ■  good  BiunlnaUoD 
lArllcleliK). 

pup.l'teachera   paid   gnints 
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Tablk  48.— Comparison  op 


BchDoU  (liuCtcutlDia)  lui 
»ouiI 


•d  bj  H.U.  Inpeclon 


L«  h«iul  tenehan  In  thoaa  wrhoola 


to  BM[nAt«d  populatloa 

kIiooI  ™gl>tei»    - 

bo  utbiuted  popnUtkHi 

i&J  iTsngs  itUnducB  (1)    - 


Pgr.cenU««  to  BMInuMd  popDjallwi 

Pflr-c«iU8«  to  icholui  on  \\n  Khool  r«e1it«n 

vangfl  AttandAiIca  for  pajment  In  Infut  uhoola  and  cUmcb  ' 

ATsnc«  utMnduica  lor  payminil  In  *chool>  lor  oldar  Khtdan 

Avange  atltandmiKW  of  BCboUA  vbo  OMmad  sruitfl  npon  ffiiAml 
niitlOD  in  Clui  SabteoU.  (i) 

Scholan  qnallOed  tor  gnnC  Id  ipeciflc  lubjwti  <•)... 

imber  of  DepartmaiiU  in  which  ilngiug  wai  toic^ ' — 


Number  of  School*  in  ■ 
HillUlT  driU 
tfinu&l  Initruct! 


•^73.584 

7-M 
■.t  11.389 


4.8>4A8j 


n(6) 


Stihool  llbl»rt«<  (0) 

aivtnfi  bankl  (6) 

CertlAoMd  Mid  proTislonall;  cerUac>(«d  Michen  (7) 
Aulatut  and  proTiilouil  uilatuit  tcfuhan  (7)  ■ 

AddieioDiU  teKlian(7) 

Pupil- teuhsn  (B) 


""W 


[n  Table  10  win  b«  (onnd  «epi 
rable  &S  fflTH  tha  dl0ar«[.L  bi 
■       *■     inbjeeliln 


.ranga  UWOdWuce  in  Board  and  VolaobUT  Bcbooli. 


1)  yor  Oookorr,  Laundrj-'  Work.  Dairy  Work,  CoCtaga  OanJaning,  and  H«>iial  Initraction, 
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S*8i 
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"SAH 
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).»Srt«JS 

S,7«>.»'T 

i.83>«44 

s*j7.»«a 

*.07aj74 

6,.tt,t99 

6,316*66 

6,,.7J'4  1  6.509*" 

,,■36 

19-38 

■944 

'9-SJ 

■9-7' 

«-o. 

«.-l. 

Wa.   '          *,-i£ 

1  S.™*W9 

S.Ti6,37J 
■  7»4 

1.19«-74. 

S.>99.469 

5.439.989 
.7-60 

5JO7,039 

5,576*66 

""Z 

S.*86,.u 

i^T-^n* 

4,100,030 

4^=S.8j4 

4.J>S,030 

4.4=1,9.. 

4.488,543 

4.5*4.165 
■450 

4*36*38 

.4-61. 

4*66,130 

7T-J1 

79-98 

8.-»9 

81-6. 

a.-s5 

Si-Jo 

e.-66 

Si-a, 

fo-ot 

...»*JS) 

i,=76.>« 

.,3.8,478 

■J33,6B<. 

■  .JTOJ9> 

'.39'/9' 

i,4i«,3" 

',4^309 

■,4ra.»i, 

1.7 1 1,960 

•.B46.J49 

>^«S6*) 

3,««,798 

3.070,550 

3."7.469 

3.'4«*5. 

3.'95*7i 

i.i3<*=36 

=,i9i."J 

i,7J.,a6. 

",884,196 

>*»o*48 

iOS.,69* 

3.'07.^. 

3.143.618 

3.19=J!M 

3.117.965 

90.070 

.=o..» 

.13.384 

.,8... 

.38*14 

.56J14 

■75*89 

34ejo. 

3Jo,8ij 

.0*., 

9*M 

8,69= 

jfiv 

7.»04 

e.53« 

5.899 

5.-50 

4.577 

.8,99& 

■.346 

"'**' 

»,JM 

13,180 

>4>>84 

'4.991 

l},Vo> 

'.659 

^,638 
=*3S 

^, 

SH 

677 

63. 

i.'TS 
783 

901 

'm- 

..587 

liU 

>,7°3 

.«ja 

'.'S9 

J.185 

M33 

7*45 

e,s69 

9."S 

9*7S 

.7..)<3 

.6,«.8 

140.831 

.rfAe 

.19.747 

■•'■fiU 

.03*78 

95*" 

89.036 

SS6o 

S,83. 

6,«J 

«J8. 

6J5« 

7*66 

7.39* 

7.87s 

8.1.4 

fcjSj 

a,»8 

1,668 

8.4B 

B,c6, 

7,489 

7.393 

7.337 

M3J 

4B,77> 

49.34° 

50,689 

5>«4> 

56.7.» 

S8*M 

59,874 

6MS5 

64,0,8 

»3.ssa 

■5."3 

.6,ofrr 

'7.96' 

'5,393 

1S.«6 

16,736 

B..33 

3M36 

6.9S. 

8,534 

.i.,.96 

11*78 

.i8,8 

■4.115 

■S.'3S 

'^7'7 

i;.5i: 

,6^. 

'7.M 

«8.7»9 

31.476 

33.S'9 

J».598 

•.1,038 

10.783 

'9.W3 

..0.7 

'.359 

'.499 

«.J"7 

>.345 

i,.S. 

1,37" 

,,566 

'.565 

£ysi' ,i°o 

£3.783,137 

i3««S.64l 

£4.oa.,78. 

£4,1.7.506 

C4.339.739 

i4.;M*3» 

i4.EjSflS5 

£*^...»«9 

(S)  Tibia  in  Bhoiri  wiMT*  thew  llbrulM  ud  H*lngi  bulu  ware  •l(aa(«il  1 
O)  Uen  TMchan  ud  WomeD  Taachen  an  glTen  lapantol;  In  Tabic  K. 
()n  Bo)  Teuhen  and  Oirl  Tewhen  ar*  livan  aepanuir  li.  Table  68. 
in)  The  avtrac*  ancial  grant  per  anbolar  !•  glwi  In  Table  67. 
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Table  48.— Number  of  Childhen  in  Avkbaok  Atibrdascs 

IB  Public  Elembntaey   Day  Schools,   Boabd  and  Voluntary 

(inspected  during  the  year). 


Year  ending 
AngnatSl. 

Board. 

Volnntary. 

1870 

— 

■  ,■52.389 

1871 

•   — 

■.231.434 

1872 

8,7>6 

■  ,327.432 

1873 

'9.983 

■  .4^2.497 

1874 

■38,>93 

■  ,540,466 

1875 

"7,»8s 

1,609,895 

1876 

328,071 

1,656,503 

1877 

427,533 

1.723.150 

1878 

559.078 

1,846,1.9 

1879 

669,74. 

■.925.254 

1880 

769,352 

.,981,664 

1881 

856,351. 

2,007,184 

1882 

945,23' 

3,069,920 

1883 

1,038,904 

2,098,3.0 

1884 

1,115,832 

3.. 57.293 

1885 

■,■87,455 

3,.S3,8;o 

1886 

■.2S",3o7 

3,. 87,118 

1887 

■,3^S.46i 

2,2.1,930 

1888 

1,378,006 

2,236,96. 

1889 

1.424.83s 

2.257,790 

1890 

■.457.358 

2,260,559 

1891 

■.49i,57^ 

3,258,385 

1892 

■.570.397 

2,30<>,377 

1893 

1.688,668 

3,4. .,362 

1894 

1.777.797 

3.448.037 

1695 

1.879.118 

2,445.812 

1C96 

■.956.992 

3.465.9.9 

{        1897 

2,o^6,S47 

3.47.-996 

1        1898 

3,072,911 

3.48..254 

I        1899 

2,^37.8o5 

3.499,.33 

',        1900 

2.^77.>53 

3,488,877 
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Table  50.— Showing    the    Percentage  of    DepakthbnT8    for    Older 
Article  101  of  the  Code  ;  and  the  Average  Amount 
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SS»J 
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43'6i> 

,.>s 

d. 
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Motpmld        .        .       .       . 

SJ>9 
4»-l6 

■ss 

t. 

CI«»8obJecM       -       -       - 

1i.  orSL 

«7-9» 

W93 

Sotpald        .       .       .       . 

3-04 

3-67 

NotoWmed  .... 

9'^ 

^■40 

/■ 

SpodJlc  Sabf ecti   - 

S..ori..aBfll-«,lJ.  orM. 

,.. 

8-03       . 
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- 

_ 

NotGlalmHl  .... 

^■M 

"■" 

a- 

°55Su!ffl)."'  "'"" 

Not  claimed,  or  not  Uofbt 

a- 31 

.D-B8 
(9" 

*-  III  law  tlie  Qruila  wars  Ii.  or  W.  (or  tnarj  complsti  i\  boon'  itnUoiJUaii. 
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ScBOLASs   earning  the  various   Items  of   the   Gramtb  made  uniler 
claimed  per  Unit  of  the  Average  Attendance. 
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im 

im. 

IMS. 

W<« 

3rs* 

4JM 

47-9' 

i>t7 

S6-SS 

e.jj 

M-03 

<133 

62'y; 

S7'M 

»OJ 

47->8 

43M 

38t« 
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1890 

33,958 

49.575 

1891 

34.658 

53.354 

1892 

34.55" 

54.730 

1893 

34,986 

58,011 

1894 

25.349 

61,603 

1899 

36,370 

66,310 

1896 

36,547 

68,396 

1897 

36,93s 

71,240 

1898 

37.504 

74,343 

1899 

38.978 

80,057 

1900 

39,678 

84,308 
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Tablk  56.— Bot  Pufil-Tkachkbs  and  Qirl  Pupil-I^cbee!) 

in  Public  Elbhentart  Day  Schools 

(including  Probationucs). 


Angoet  31.'^ 

Boj» 

GirliL 

1870 

6,384 

8,228 

1871 

8,088 

10,078 

1872 

9,38" 

■2,357 

1873 

10,233 

14,787 

1874 

■■>,S<>3 

.6,7.3 

1876 

.0,842 

18,403 

1S76 

I. ,102 

19,436 

1877 

11.300 

20,363 

1878 

10,835 

20,439 

1879 

">,573 

21,177 

1880 

10,822 

21,306 

1881 

9,97s 

20,735 

1882 

8,983 

19,6.6 

1883 

7,920 

19,100 

1884 

7,707 

19,045 

188& 

7,625 

20,1.3 

1886 

8,161 

21,636 

1887 

8,509 

22,344 

1868 

8,627 

23,092 

1889 

8,3" 

23,698 

1890 

7,695 

23,467 

1891 

6,81! 

23,122 

1892 

6,345 

21,703 

1893 

6,249 

23,398 

1804 

6,526 

24,712 

1886 

7,246 

26,757 

1896 

7,737 

28,137 

1897 

7,369 

27,380 

1898 

6,977 

26,431 

1899 

6,643 

26,706 

1900 

6,078 

25,880 

^ 

'  Year  ending  31«t  Dacember  for  yeua  1870-1881. 
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Table  57.— Avbraok  Annual  Gbant  Paid  (for  Maintenance  only) 

PEK  Scholar  is  Averaqe  Attendancb 

IN  Board  Schools  and  Voluntary  Schools. 


Year  ending 
Augimt  31. 

Board. 

£    ..     d. 

f    »     i 

1870 

— 

0     9     9i 

1871 

— 

010     ,i 

1872 

0     8  .oi 

0  n   10 

1873 

0     9  II 

O"     3l 

1874 

O   lO   loj 

0    12        5 

1875 

on     si 

0"     9i 

1876 

OIJ     o} 

0.3     3i 

1877 

0  14     S 

0  14    4 

1878 

o  15     I 

0    15       ! 

1879 

o  >5     3j 

0  -5     3l 

1880 

».S     7} 

0  15     5 

188t 

o  15     9| 

o.S     7} 

1882 

0  .6    V^^ 

0  IS     9 

1883 

0  16     j\ 

0  IS   II 

1684 

0  17     I 

\,    0  16    4J 

1885 

0  17     7 

0  16    8J 

1886 

0  17  10 

■^0  16  loj 
«  17     oj 

1887 

0  18     I 

1888 

oiS     ij 

o\l     iJ 

1889 

'  rS    3j 

0  i>.  4j 

1890. 

0,8    sj 

0  17    6i 

1891 

0  18     9l 

018     c4 

1892 

0  18  II 

0  18    0% 

1893 

0  ,8  iii 

0  ,8     ij 

1894 

0  19     ,} 

0  18     .J 

1895 

■>  "9     S 

0  .8     si 

1896 

01,     ,J 

0,8     ,} 

I 

1897 

0  19     9j 

0  IS  11} 

1898 

'     "    3 

0  19     73 

1899 

I     I     I 

I     0    4 

1900 

■     ■     3 

1     0     7 

Ckkulated  on  retunu  for  conipleM  }  ear  oolf . 
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Tablk  58.— Avehaok  Income  (for  MaiJitenauce  otily)— 
a  the  case  of  Board  Schools,  from  Rates  ; 
1  tlie  case  of  Volubtaet  Schools,  from   Voluntaey  Ci 

TI0N8  ; 

per  Scholar  in  Avebare  Attendance. 


Vearemling 
August  31. 

Board.                   Volantarj. 

£    3.     d. 

..     d. 

1870 

6  iij 

1871 

—       , 

6     9i 

1872 

O   10     oj 

7     3 

1873 

•     0    9i 

7     7i 

1874 

.     o    Si 

7     9 

1875 

.     o    61 

8     Ij 

1876 

■     .     .i 

8    8! 

1877 

■     o     ,J 

8    Si 

1878 

o   .,   I,J 

8     li 

1879 

o  i8    9i 

7     8J 

1880 

o  IS     ; 

7     3 

1 881 

o  ,6  .ij 

7     ' 

1882 

o  17     o 

6  loj 

1883 

o  i6     I 

6    Si 

1884 

o  .6     3 

6    8i 

1885 

o,,    ol 

6     7i 

1886 

o  IS    4} 

6    9 

1887 

o  .,     SJ 

6     7i 

1888 

on     7i 

<•     7i 

1889 

0  ,7     .} 

6     7j 

1890 

0  .8     oj 

6     7! 

1891 

o  iS  II 

6  loj 

1892 

I     I     3j 

6  loj 

1893 

o   19     yj 

6    Si 

1894 

0  18     4i 

6    61 

1895 

0  19     8 

6    9 

1896 

I      1     2 

6    9j 

1897 

I      I   113 

6    8. 

1838 

I     z    SJ 

6     I 

1899 

I     3     9J 

6      2 

1900 

>     S     H 

6    4f 

CalcDUUtd 

n  Tetunw  for  comp 

et«  ;ear  tmty. 
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Table  69.— Avkeage  Income  (for  MMnt«nanc«  only)— 
(i»)  in  the  caae  of  Board  Sl-hools,  from  Rates  and  Endowukntc  ; 
(^•1  in  the  case  of  Voluntary  Schools,  from  VoLiiKXABr  Contribu- 
TiuNit  and  Endowments— 

PER  Scholar  in  Average  Attbndancb. 


Year  ending 
August  31, 

B<Nud. 

Voluntary. 

1870 

£.   1.     i. 

..      d. 
7     9i 

1871 

- 

7     7i 

1872 

o  ,o     ,i 

8       2 

1873 

I       O    II 

S     7i 

1874 

■     <■    9i 

8    9j 

1875 

1     o     ,i 

9    3i 

'        1876 

.     "     3i 

9. .J 

1        1877 

.     o    8! 

.o    oi 

1878 

I     o     oj 

9    5i 

1879 

0  i8  loj 

9     I 

1880 

o  |8     8 

8    8 

J        1881 

0  17     oi 

8    6i 

1883 

0.7     oi 

8    3 

j         1883 

o,6     .i 

8       2 

1884 

■>  >6    ii 

.8     "i 

i         1885 

o  19     I 

8    oj 

1886 

o  IS    4i 

8     ij 

1887 

o,7     9j 

8     1 

1888 

0.7     7i 

8     il 

1889 

O    I,       .J 

8     ,i 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

oi8     ■! 

0  ,8  iij 

1  I     4 
o  1,  loi 
o  .8     s 
0  19    81 

■  I     .i 
.     1   ,.} 
.     .     8J 

■  3    9J 

■  5     H 

8    oi 
8     3j 
»     3i 
8    o 
7     9* 
7  "i 
7  "3 
7  "1 
7     3l 
7     4} 
7     7 

C&lcnlated  on  retunia  for  oomptete  jear  only. 
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Table  eo.-AvERAOE  Expsmditiikb  (oq  Maintenance  only) 

PER  Scholar  in  Aviraqk  Attendance 

IK  Board  Scboolb  and  Voluntajev  Schoou. 


'  Vau- ending 
1  Aaeu»t31. 

Bouxl. 

Volnntary. 

1870 

X  >.  i 

£    1.      d. 
■  5  S 

1871 

- 

.  S  6f 

1872 

1  8  4l 

I  7  5 

1873 

■  "4  Si 

.  9  ..{ 

187+ 

>  '5  4i 

,  ,0  loj 

!    1875 

1  i6  II 

I  II  loj 

;    1876 

.  .3  Si 

1877 

I  13  9 

1    1878 

I  14  o 

1879 

,  ,4  6    1 

1880 

J  1  III 

I  -4  7} 

1881 

.  .4  ..J    : 

1882 

I  .4  61 

1883 

.  .4  .01 

1881 

I  15  2 

1885 

.  .S  9! 

1886 

2      4  Ilj 

1 16  4j . : 

1887 

I  i6  4j 

1888 

1  i6  4 

1889 

I  i6  4j 

1890 

1  5  iij 

.  .6  i.J 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

z  8  4j 
:  8  li 
1     8  9i 

I  i;  S 
1  17  9j 
1  17  H 
I  i8  ■} 

1895 

3  lO   ij 

■  18  iiJ 

1896 
1897 

2   13  aj 

,  .,  6} 
2   o  6 

;    1898 
1899 
1900 

'  'S    9i 

'   "S  7 
2   17  7} 

2       2      4j 

'     6  4j 

Calculated  on  returns  for  complete  jear  only. 
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Tablb  61— (1)  Average  CJost  or  Maistenanck  ;  2)  Averaoe  Annual 
Grant  paid  ;  (3)  Average  School  Febs  ;  (4)  Average  Voluntary 
Contributions,  or  Rates,  towards  Maintbnancr— per  Child  in 
Av^^RAOB  Attendance— in  Voluntary  and  Board  Day  Schools. 


andli« 

(1.)* 

of'jliltotS^nea 
par  Child  In  Aiensa 

AnnoBl  anwt 
paid  POT  ChlU 

(8.)* 

TlMAmaga 

BcboalPMt 

ioAienge 

(4)- 

The  AYMnge  Volnntan 

Contrllwtlona.  or  Rata* 

In  Board  Bchoola, 

nit  AogoiC. 

VduntMT '     Boam 

School*.   1  aohoolL 

»a.>'Ki. 

Voiuo- 

SL 

VolontaiT 

(Rataa). 

IB70 

£  ,.  d. 

£   1.  d. 

■,s 

I.    d. 

8     41 

».    d. 

£  $.  <L 

£  >.  d. 

ten 

.     5     6) 

- 

.=  .] 

- 

8     4l 

- 

-    6    91 

- 

1871 

>    T    S 

,     8     4i 

8  1^ 

8    9l 

7     sl 

o    7    } 

010    d 

1871 

I     9»t 

'  u  si 

„  ,i 

9« 

9    Si 

8    c^ 

-    7     7l 

'    0    9l 

im 

..oioi 

.   ■!    4l 

■»  s 

.oM 

'=  sl 

e  4 

■>    7    9 

.    0    St 

ISTfi 

,  I.   loj 

t  i6  It 

"    9l 

11    si 

«  .1 

8    8t 

o    9    il 

.     0    61 

1B7S 

■  y  si 

»     ■     4l 

■)     3l 

'3    ot 

,o    61 

9  'i 

o    8     8) 

■     •    4 

18T7 

I  13    9 

.     .     *i 

>4     4 

•4      5 

lo    Bi 

9    ' 

o    8    8} 

'    0     7* 

ins 

I  u    o 

>    >    9t 

■5    > 

>s  . 

■a    B} 

9    ° 

o    8    >| 

oignl 

lare 

I  M    « 

.  .  .^ 

■5    3i 

■5    3* 

.gio 

9    3l 

o  ;  «1 

0.8    91 

isso 

I   M     7l 

:>      ■    ..) 

i:   s 

U     7l 

10    9) 

9    ■> 

o     7     3 

0.8    7 

IS81 

'  M  "i 

>    I    6 

'S      7l 

's  (4 

..    »i 

9    3i 

o    7     1 

0  16  ..) 

ISgE 

'   M    H 

=     ■    61 

'S    9 

l6     9 

9    4 

=    6M 

017    0 

1SBS 

IM-oi 

'     '     Jt 

IS  11 

i6    6 

u     . 

9    sl 

o    6    81 

016    1 

ISS* 

I  15    t 

1  I  ei 

.6     4l 

■7     ■ 

11    > 

9    sl 

o    «    81 

OI«    , 

1S8S 

>'5    9l 

*     5     4 

lis    8i 

17     7 

.1    .) 

9     4 

o    6    7l 

019  <4 

isat 

■  ■6    4 

-     4  "I 

.6.0* 

17  >» 

.1    .) 

9    >t 

069 

•"8    4I 

18» 

I  Vi    ti 

a    4    7l 

•7    <i 

>S    > 

ii     i| 

9   ■4 

«    6     7l 

0.7    81 

1888 

<  li    4 

a    4    J* 

'f  -l 

.8    '1 

II    ci 

S.il 

0    6     Ti 

•■'/    7l 

ISSl 

*     4    61 

'7    4t 

.8    J* 

„  ,i 

e.il 

0    6    jI 

■>'7     ■! 

1880 

I   iB  ■>) 

=     5"! 

■7    « 

■8    Sl 

■1    ,4 

9     I 

"    6     7l 

o.a  d 

1801 

'  1  -t 

,8     oi 

'8     9l 

•'    }i 

9    '1 

0     6,=( 

1  T    9i 

.   8   A 

.8   o| 

7     Sll 

0    6.0I 

<     >     3l 

1888 

.   >7    M 

.    8    ,i 

il    It 

.8  III 

»    4t 

o    8) 

0    6    8i 

0.9    sd 

18M 

,  IB    .) 

>    8    9) 

.3    H 

W    <) 

-    ol 

0   6    61 

oiB    4* 

188fi 

.  i9  i.i 

a.o    i| 

'8    Si 

1   III 

o    5l 

0  19  a 

188S 

1   .9    « 

.  ..  ..( 

■8    7l 

■9    71 

I   ,oi 

»  sl 

"6   9* 

'  u  H 

.8..) 

■9    91 

'    9i 

°    Si 

0    6    8| 

1   .  iij 

1888 

«  »  a 

»U    91 

'9    7l 

.    81 

o    S 

1     >    81 

ism 

>     5     ll 

.     7i 

'    3    9l 

18W        ■            ■ 

=     6     4t 

.'7    Ji 

«    7 

"    ' 

■    '1 

-    4l 

0    6    4) 

■     S    61 
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Tabu  6£.— Total  Amoust  of  Voluntaev  Coxtbibutions  and  Ratks 
expended  towards  the  Maintesanck  of  Day  aitd  Evening  Sohools 
dunng  the  Years  1870-1900. 


Y«r 

.UUng 

Scbool. 
SocMjor 

Sir 

&h^ 

,K. 

^. 

K„„ 

13T0 

1!. 

£ 

>«.3e7 

£ 

eMo6 

£ 

£ 
4.8.8OT 

f. 

1871 

34Jfl«S 

■  i 

afcBB, 

64.4J! 

_ 

437.401 

_■ 

IBTS 

378,j]j 

\k 

3>.'97 

8j.=99 

53S 

49M86 

3,,I4 

1871 

416^) 

35.8.4 

83.6^ 

3.594 

539.SO, 

■    57.0s:' 

IKT* 

4J<U7« 

\f 

<K>,T7> 

■*S4 

6MJ37 

,^,., 

ISTS 

l^^i 

44.437 

100,^3 

*,J6= 

675,565 

.WiSi: 

WTO 

59J,301 

1 

5^38 

■05.380 

3.48. 

7S"*» 

36fc9i' 

187T 

(fcu^M 

1   s 

J7H«t. 

■04*30 

3.8,. 

7B6.=4! 

447.7'" 

187a 

6"3.»S3 

■  8.SM 

54.137 

84.9M 

3.,S» 

774.'t^ 

570..9,. 

I8T» 

5W64' 

'7.9» 

)4rf>S 

79.«S3 

,.84. 

754.134 

636.79:' 

1880 

i^/rn 

tfcoH 

54^8' 

79.484 

..898 

739.155 

7=6,',^ 

laljl 

l8.jBi 

■  ],!'! 

5»,c«a 

A7S' 

*.>&> 

7:l8.9j6 

73fl.737 

was 

ja...fc. 

'i.70J 

J>,rf4 

75."3' 

'.34! 

7*4.846 

8o»,.,. 

1883 

577.514 

>5.»7> 

5 '.569 

7'.SI9 

MU 

7l7fl»9 

84W).7 

1881 

»Bw7= 

i6,»« 

57.67> 

7>rt>79 

..60, 

734. 1*8 

915.474 

lffi» 

s8m:< 

■MM 
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VI.  SCHOOLS  FOE  THE  BLIND. 


CERTIFIED  BLIND  AND  DEAF  SCHOOLS  INSPECTED 
DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDED  31st  AUGUST,  1900. 


SCHOOLS  FOE  THE  BLIND. 
Table  86. — Schools  asd  Accommodation. 
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Rev.  H.  a.  Bren,  Cheltenham. 

Rev.  a.  p.  Holme,  Vicarage,  Gr«U 
Bad  worth,  Norlhwich. 

Rev.  a.  R.  Whitsam,  Colh&m,  Abing- 

Rbv.  G.  H.  8.  Waltole,  Training  Col- 
lege, Durham. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dawqak,  Eietar. 

Ubv.  W.  Byrnk,  Brook  Green  Hoiue, 
Hammeritinith,  London,  W. 

Rev.  T.  Ward,  Training  College,  Peter- 
borough. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Burbidor,  Saltle;,  Uirming- 

Rkv.  Dr.  Wailkk,  Weelejui  Training 
College,  HorHeferry  Road,  Westminster, 
London,  S.W. 

Rev.  H.  Martin,  Training  CtJlego,  Win- 

Rbv.  E.  E.  Nottingham,  York. 


DAY  COLLEGES. 
CamBRIIME  (Univenity) 
Utbrpool  (University  College) 
London  (King's  CoU^e) 
OxroRD  (University)     - 


Oscar  Browninq,  Esq.,  King's  Collie. 
Cambridge. 

F.  S.  Carey,  Esq.,  University  College, 
Liverpool. 

W.  Shitii,  Esq.,  King's  ColtMe,  Strand, 
fl.C. 

R.  Carter,  Esq.,  Lincoln  College,  Ox- 
ford. 


lor  Mittrata  only. 
RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGES. 

JtANOOB  (North  Wales,  Church  of  |  RKV.  J.  Faibchild,  North  Wales  Train- 
England),  ing  College,  Bangtff. 

BisHOP'a  Stobtpord  (St.  Albans  Rev.  A.  E.  ViNTKB,  Hockerill,  Bishop's 
Diocesan).  Stortford. 

Rriohtom  (Chiehwter  Diocesan)  .  Rev.  O.  Corpield,  Training  College, 
I      Brighton. 


y  Google 


List  of  Training  Colleges. 


Nama  of  Training  C«ll%s.         i     Ntune  mhI  Addreu  of  Conopondent. 


For  MittratTM  only — continued. 
RESIDENTIAL    COLLEGES. 


Bristol  (Dioc««in) 
Chkltbxham  (Church  o(  Enuland) 
f 'helteNhah  (The  Ladiee'  Collage) 

Chichester  (Bi«liop  Ot-ter'B  Me- 

I>><iLINuTON  (llritixh  and  Fureign 

Schoiil  Society's). 
•liKRBY  (Lichneld  Diooo!«n)- 


HoHBRTON  Nrw  Colleob  (Undo- 

nonibatioDftl). 
'Kennikutoh  (St.  Gabriel'b)     - 


KiPOK  (Dioce"(wit  - 

Saffbon    Walukn    (BritiHh    and 

Foreign  School  Society's). 
Sausbubv  (Diocefftn)    - 
Southlands,    Battebsea    (Wm- 

'Stockwell  {Britifh  and  Foreign 

Scbr«l  Society ■>■). 
■Swansea    (British   uid    Foreign 

School  Society 'h). 
TottbShaii  (Cliriiiti"n  Knowledge 

and  National  Societies'). 
TrCRO  (Exet«T  Diocenan) 

Wandswobth  (RoDian  Catliolic)  - 


•WnilKLASiw  (National  Society 'e) 


Rev.  E.  Hahhondh,  Bishop  Otter's 
Memorial  College,  Chiobe-ter. 

W.  A.  Spafpohd,  Esq.,  Training  Col- 
lege, T>arlinKtoa. 

Rkv.  a.  B.  Bater,  Tmning  College. 
Derby. 

Re^'.  J.  Haworth.  Durham. 

Thomas  C.  Ryley,  Es<i..  Training  CJ- 
le/e,  Duming  Road,  Edge  Hill,  Liver- 

Rev.  D.  J.  Thomas,  K<>me  ami  ColuninI 
Training  College,  Gmy'a  Inn  Road. 
London,  W.C. 

J.  C.  HoROBlS,  End.,  Honierton  Keiv 
College,  Cavendish  l^llege.  Cambridse. 

Rev.  C.  E.  Brooke,  St.  Gaiiriera  Colle^^t-. 
Conuont  KomI,  Comlierwell,  S.E. 

Bkv,  a.  W.  Howe.  Lincoln. 

Mlas  Lescher,  Roman  Catholic  Train- 
ing College,  96,  Mount  Pleaaant,  Liver- 
poot. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Hannah,  Norwich. 

Rev.  H.  D.  Dh  Brisay,  Bratlraore  Rood, 
Oxford. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Gahrod,  Ripon. 

A.  Boi'BNE,  F-8Q-.  Training  Collej-f, 
Saffron  Waldeo. 

Rev.  E.  Steward,  The  Close,  SaliHliurv. 

Rev.  J.  Chafhan,  The  Collep,  Soutli- 
landa.  Batt^n-ea,  London,  !^.W. 


D.    Salmon,    Esq.,    I'raining    Colle^se. 

Swansea. 
Rev.     E.    Hobson,    Training   CoUetce, 

Tottenham,  London. 
The     Ven._    Archdeacon     CoBNifcH, 


Train! ne  College,  Trnro. 
tiADAME  Moran,  TroiningC 
Hill,  Wandsworth,  London,  S.%'. 


dav  college. 


*  ReNdential  Coll^ea  taking  Dfty  Stndenta. 


y  Google 


List  of  TrainiTig  OoUegn. 


N'ame  of  Training  College. 


Name  of  Addren  of  Correapondent. 


For  both  Matter*  and  Afiitrettet. 

DAY   COLLEGES. 

AuEKVsTwvTHd'nivenityCulleira)  I  T.  F,  Robbrts,  Ebq..  Univeniitv  Coltefre 

!      of  Wnles.  Al«r>-'>twyth.  " 

liAS<H>R     (I'niveraity    College    of  I  J.  E.  Lloyd,  Esq.,   llQivenity    College 

North  WitleH).  of  North  Wnlea,  Bangor. 

lliR^iiNflH tM  (liniversitvl  -  '  Dr.   Hf^th,  L'nivenrity,  Birmiagham. 

Cardiff    (Univereilv    (lollege    of  i  J.   A.  Jknkins,  Esq.,  Univereity  CoLlejte 

South   Wnles  anil    Monmouth-  |      of  South  Walei>,  CanJilT. 

N.  BoiHNQTON,  Esq.,  YorksliireCflllege, 

Leeds. 
H.  L.   Withers,   Ksq.,    Owen's  College. 

Manchester, 
F.  H.  Pruicn,  Esq.,  Dnrliam  Coli^e  of 

Sci'-nce,  Ne\vfa»tIe-on-Tyne. 
Rkv.  J.  E.  Syme-s,   Univereity  Colle^, 

Nottingham. 
W.  M.  CHiLDS,  Esq.,  Reading. 
E.    Drurv,    Esq.,    University    Cellege, 

Sheffield. 
Dr.  S.  W.  RiCHAiir>so\',  Hartley  College, 

Southampton. 


.s(Yor)(Kh;re  College)      • 

M.\nithb.stkr  (Owen'H  College) 

Nkw'imsti,k-os  -Tysk     (Darliam 

Ciillegi:  of  Hcience). 
NiiTTiNiiH.\si  (University  College) 


RKAIiiNrt 


SlllTTHA 


)  (I'liivereity  College)    - 
N  (Hartley  College)   ■ 


RESIDENTLVL  COLLF.GE. 
For  Blind  Tearlta-i  (MatUrt  and  MUlretaa). 


y  Google 
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y  Google 


Training  CoUeget. 


(No.  2.) 

Tablr  showing  Number  of  OpyiCERS,  Students,  &c. 


TRAIXINQ  OOLLBOE. 
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tb  Wria  (Buigor),  row 


J,  On^i  Idd  Ha 
'  GtaeitoDliiim  (UdM  Ciri1ig<X  Worn 

Sailomil  3m;i«T»'s,»t  \  SytSi 
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)  FoKnoH  SCHiML  sooinr's, 


B.n(tm,Jf*n  -  . 
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MTron  Wmlden,  Womtn 


rHunnwnmlth,  Mm 
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(WuHUwarth,  Wrmm 
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y  Google 


(No.  2.) 

Table  showing  Number  of  Officers,  Studbntb, 
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Training  Colleges 


(No.  2a.) 

BLP.  ehovi'iiig  Xl^mber  of  STUDKNT3  in  Day  Training  Collburs 
and  of  Day  Studrnts  in  Residbntial  Training  Collegbs  in 
October  1900. 


Nniiiber  of  Students. 


Tniining  College. 
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TubUt. 
Tkauinq  Coluobs,  iu  the  Yew  mderl  30tk  June  1900. 


iTnodTMl during Uw  Y«»r). 
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y  Google 


Training  CoUeyeB. 
X  3— «m(Mi««i)— Table  showing  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of  Training 


TXAIKtNO  OOLL&aE. 
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Oknefal  Statistics  or  Examinations  in  Dka\ 
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STATISTICAL    TABLES. 

SEUONDAllY   AND   TEC;HNICAL  SCHOOLS 
(SCIENCE  AKD   AKT). 
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Schools  and  Clastet,  Number  of  Shiilent»  and  Orants. 


1.  List  of  Schools  und  Ctis^?^  (Science  and  Art)  showing  the  Number  of  Students 
under  INSTRUCTION,  and  the  Grante  made  by  the  BOARD,  in  the  Session  1899-1900. 
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Science  and  Art. 
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Scienci"  aTid  Art. 
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Science  o«d  Art. 
3.   ^ist  of  School*  and  CUasce — continued. 
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Schools  and  Clasaes,  Number  of  Students  and  Qrants. 
3.  List  of  Schools  and  Claasea — continued. 
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433  16  It) 

•*m 

Homaey        .... 

102 

fl4 

056  11     1 

2993 

KinKsland    (North     I»ndon 
School  of  Art). 

33 

101 

3Q0  16    -• 

4400 

UmbeUi        .... 

185 

219 

187    9    7 

1270 
3025 

3a 

2» 

114 
128 

02  16    3 
146  19    U 

MikEnd  (People's  Palace)   ■ 

1»74 

164 

237 

509  17     H 

tute). 

4513 
3169 

M 
546 

•266  IS 
066  17    7 

Regent  Street  (Polytechnic) 
mc)imond(HalfordHou»e)  - 

923 

44K2 

86 

96 

230  19    2 

3091 

St  Martin's  .... 

34 

130 

157  16  10 

7*ei' 

St  l'ancra.1   - 

89    -     J 

3204 

Tottenham    - 

36 

S3 

98    9    4 

1252 

Walthamstow  <E»Be.'s) 

46 

SO 

258    8     1 

l-£!3 

Went  Uatn  (Eauex) 

95 

101  13    9 

3144 

WB8tminHt«r 

232 

93 

173    2  11 

1973 

Woolwich      -        ■ 

45 

52 

107    0    6 

l)91S 

140 

1« 

221  n    2 

4133 

10 
97 
100 

147 

136  J«    4 

1378 

104 

ill 

MaccIeMield         -       - 

36 

227 

202    4     1 

117 

Maidenhead         •       ■ 

42 

46 

100    7    5 

1872 

2S 

140 

104    H  11 

sass 

Malvom  (Great)  - 

17 

68 

88    3    7 

■^208D 

Manchester  (Cavendiah  Wreet)    ■ 
With  l.ranohe«  a(^ 

HO 

345 

1,355  19    U 

2-r)8B 

Newton  Heath  .... 

5 

35 

44  IP    2 

;t2r>8p 

Tuttile      Branch,      Municipal 

•iS    8  lU 

Technics  School.Peter 

Street 

I,  MaBchMter  Muotcipal  T«chniuul 


y  Google 


Kumher  of  Students  and  Granta. 


3«W» 
4I.H 


.185 


Miiiiclieater  (GraniJiiar  )^kuo))    - 

Mnnnfield 

Margate 

Morecambe 

Nelson 

Newark-on  Trpnt 

With  bninfliHt- 
Bailey's  Rooms,  Kirkipite 
Newcaetle  ■  nn  -  Tyne      (l>ui liam 

Coll^'e  of  Science). 
Newcastle-on-Tyne    {ItutlierforU 

College). 
Newcuall  e- under- Lyme 
Newjiort  (Mon.)  -        -         -        - 
Witb  branch  at— 
Free  Library,  Tem[>le  Street    ■ 
Northampton        .... 

Nortliwidi 

Norwidi        -        -    .    - 

Nottingham 

Witli  branches  ut  ~ 
Brierley  Street  Boarii  School   - 
01.1  Basford,  Soutliwurk  KoanI 

School. 

St.  Ann's  Well  Road 

New    Hasford,    Hi^'her    linule 

Boanl  School,  Stanley  Road. 

Ohlliam 

Oawestry 

Ostord 

Paignton 

PenaitU 

Penztmce 

Peterborougli        .... 
With  branches  at— 
Ch&tterii  -^       -        -        -        - 

.ItnriiBey 

WarbovB 

Plymouth  (Prinoesa  Square) 
(Tavistock  Road) 

Poole 

With  branch  at  - 
Parkstone         .... 
Portsmoath 


Redhill 
Ko'lrutli 
Rochdale 
Rochester     - 
Rotherham  - 
Runcorn 
Bydell  W.) 


y  Google 


Sckiiitlt  oj  Art. 


«M8 

ini3 


Wiiterford 

Watford 

West  Broinwuii 
With  brftnclieH 
Bldcklake  Sctiool 
Kpon  Lane  Soliool 
I  We^t.  Hartlupool  - 
I  Wwton-doper-Mare 
I  Weymouth 
1  Winchester 
'  Winoford 
I  Wolverhftiniiton 

Worcester 

Words)  ef 

Worthing 
I  Wraxhara 
j  Yarmouth  (Gre»t,) 

York  (InntitDU,  ClifTonl  Street) 
i  Y»rk  (St.  Leouard's  Place)  ■ 


352 

7 

101 

m    1    7 

34 

7* 

loa  H  (i 

.12 

6S 

126  11     <l 

S3 

«8 

178 

211    5    4 

M 

407  12    7 

17,506 

35,241 

18,360  17    « 

y  Google 


f)44  Pai/menta  to  County  Oiyaniziiiwng. 

4.  Table  shonius  the  Amounts  paid  to  Countv  Orqasizations  Teco^iwil 
unHer  Se«tioD  VIE,  of  th«  Directory  att  responsible  for  Science  and  Art 
InatTactioD  witlitD  their  respective  Areaa. 


Nsuieof 

Amount  of  tirant. 

Sdence. 

Art 

1 

Total. 

County  Conncilx  : 

£. 

». 

d. 

£- 

,_ 

"1 

£.     *. 

Bwitord      .        .        -        . 

210 

6 

S 

109  17 

0     ; 

32a    3 

CambridBB 

(umberland       -       -        - 

12 
521 

8 
16 

3 
11 

21    3    0     ; 
386  15  10 

33  11 
906  12 

l)erl>y        -       -       -       - 
Dorset       .... 
Durham      .... 

929 
124 
1,415 

12 
3 
18 

7 

7 
3 

5«3 
153 
529 

6 

7 

15 

1     1 
0      1 
8      , 

1.492  18 
277  10 
1,945  13 

tJuwn          .        ,        .        . 

601 

9 

2 

540 

13 

] 

l,ltS    3 

Hete^    -       .       .       . 
Hertford     -        -        -        - 

227 
2B 
306 

10 

0 

5 
3 
2 

722 
102 
435 

9  10     \ 
6    9      ! 
4    2 

9S0    0 
127    7 
740    5 

Lancashire 

I^eicctster    .        -        -        . 

685 

«50 

10,016 

4 
13 
5 

7 
4 
2 

304 

185 
5.215 

10 

0 
6 

5 
lU 
6 

1,049  13 

835  14 

21,831  11 

Middle*™  .... 

614 

1 

6 

962 

IS 

•   i 

1,576  W 

Norfolk      .... 

Northumbertand 

NotUngkam 

496 
312 
124 

14 

7 
16 

8 
3 

5 

149 
240 
109 

19 
11 

0     ■ 
8 

648  13 
558  18 
234    ."> 

Oxford        -        -        -        . 

934 

17 

6 

160 

3      '■ 

1,101     3 

Stcmeiwt    .... 
Stttffon)      .... 
Suffolk  {Ean)     - 

sU^iEast)     .         -        - 

Suwex(We«tt    -       -       - 

239  10 
317  13 

ten 

1,842  10 
143  Id 
246     1 

6 

8 

4 
6 
0 

219 
All 

70 

720 
221 
171 

15 
10 

2   ; 

6    ; 

2 

10      . 

458  11 

669    8 
)04    7 
2,569    8 
365    7 
417  IK 

WeHtmoreli.nd   - 
Wiltahire   .... 

214 
1,670 

U 
16 

2 

146 

786 

8      . 

300  15 

2,4(3    4 

VorkHhire  (West  Kidimt)  - 

6,8G7 

U 

7 

2,8«9 

14 

8      i 

9,737    B 

County  Boroot'b  Councilx : 

Bath 

Itirkenheaa 

Blnckbnm- 

llolton         .... 

Booth         .... 

Brighton     .... 

Buraley      .... 

787 
501 
391 
924 
320 
673 
568 

11    4 
19    7 

17  0 
1     4 
4    0 

18  0 
6  H 

275     I 
204  13 
243  11 
132  11 
17  17 
SOS  16 
420  le 

0    i 
11     , 

1,002  12 
700  13 
63S    0 

l,ai8  12 
338     1 

1,^39  14 
996    3 

Devonport .... 

61^ 

10 

0 

168 

17 

6      ' 

78*    7 

690 

18 

6 

266 

0 

0 

057    4 

Halifax      .... 
liaftingB    .... 

599  18 
334  13 

2 
2 

416 
167 

9 

0 

5      ■ 

1,016    7 
501  13 

y  Google 


Science  and  AH.  6-) 

4.  Table  diowing  the  Amouubi  piui<,  &e.'-contiiiiifd. 

Amount  a!  Grant. 

i&meof  _     .^..___ ..        . 

Science.  Art.  ,        Total 


Miinchenter 
Nuttingtiain 


St.  Helen'rt 
SaHoni 
.Stockport  - 

West  BroiHwich 
Worcentor  - 


].19e  10 

527  1» 

eas  4  I 

406  14 


y  Google 
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1  II  1 
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NiimJKi's  under  TnHtruction. 
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?    ■^».     «   J   III   -s-s  SsTi'    aa      8 
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Jl 


1-  r 


1 

I  s  I 


y  Google 


A'uinier  UTider  Instniciion. 


4  I  I 


SIS 


111 


*    s    s    J    s    s    3    5 


"I    I    I 


llSllilil 


y  Google 


8.  Results  or  Examinations  in  Scibnck  in  1 


Tablk  a. —Giving  General  Statistics  op  Examinations  in  Schools 
[>  Science  CLAssGfi. 


Schools  reoogniBod  by  the  Depnrtment  aa  eligible  for 

ClwMH  ID  the  same 

InJividnals  under  inatmctioD  in  tbe  name 
Of  whom  tbere  oame  up  for  exMiuinatioii  - 
Iniiividuals  examined  in  addition  t^l  the  aboTe  ; 

Students  of  schools  ineligible  for  grants ;  self' 
taught  students  ;  and  students  in  schools  in 
Sootlaud 


Papers  worked  in  :— 

I.     Practical  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 
II.    Machine  Constniction  and  Drawing 

III,  Build ine  CkiDstmction  ■ 

IV.  Naval  Arohitacture 
Elementary  Practical  MathemalJrs 

V.     Mathematics 

VI.A  Theoretical  Mechanics  (Solidx)      - 
VI.B  „  „         (Fluids)    - 

VII.     Applied  Mechanics 
VIII.     Sound,  Light,  and  Heat  (Kleinontary 

Stace)         -        - 
VIII.A  Sonnd  (Advanced  Stage  and  Honours) 
VlIl.B  Light  „  „ 

Vlll.C  Heat 
IX.     Magnetism  and  Electricity 
V  (  Inorganic  Chemistry 


^■v 


XI, 


I  Organic  Chemistry 


(Practical) 
(Practical) 


XIV.  Human  Phyniology 
vv  I  General  Biology  - 
■^*\        „  „        (Section  I.)- 

XVL     Zoology 

XVII.    Botany 

XVIII.  Principleeof  Mining  - 
„,v  /  Metallurgy  -  -  - 
■'^       V  „         (Practical)  ■ 

XX.    Narigation    .... 
XXI.     Nantical  Astronomy      ■ 

XXII.    Steam 

XXIII  /  Physiography  „     ■.       ■ 
■**'"■  \  „  (Section  L)      - 

XXrV.     Principles  of  Agriculture      - 
XXV.    Hygiene        .... 

Total  number  of  Papers  worked 


2,217 
W8 
331 

I.IIB 


3,671 
16.702 

*,70« 


187.1  Wf 

S2,ltHf 


*  Thwe  5gurea  do  not  include 


relating  to  Schools  in  Scotland. 


y  Google 


Science  Examinations. 


I'aMre  in  tbe  Eleinenbiry  Blage        -        ■  -  ,       113,846    I 

l.t0lft«s9UccBNse8 36,688    ' 

2ri.l    „  „  I         35,4S3 

t'iiiluret< *2,6Bd 

i'uMirs  in  the  Advanced  Stage 80,»8)i 

l*t  Cla«t  i.m«!esaes 5.U61 

2!iJ     „  „ 20,786 

riiilureo 13.4(51 

Papism  in  Honours      -        -        ■    .    ■        -        -        -  2,882 

I'a.'wUH    tHutiuur^  T>ot  divided  into  jMrtA)  -        -        -  i  4:1 

failures  .,  „  ...  I  147 

l.t  Olasw  auccesKBH    (Part  11.) 20 

aid  „        „  ., 55 

ruilures  „ 93 

I>.tHM»    (Part  1.) S4.3    I 

l-'jii)uren        „  1,881     ; 

Totftl  Papers  worked 166,616    ' 

Total  RuuvewieH I        98,M» 

Total  I'ailuree |         68,0«7 


20,6*8* 
33,962 
43.1SS 
41,2t3 
5,362 
21,036 
14,849 


151.279 
9U,919 
60,360 


y  Google 
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Sciertre   Exaininations. 
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Science  Examinatione. 
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9.  Results  of  Exauinatkins  im  Aat  in  1S99  and  1900. 
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Apparatue,  Grants,  itc,  Ireland. 


1 1.  Aid  sanctioned  towiuds  the  Cost  of  purchasing  Apparatus  and 
Examples,  and  Providing  Fittings,  for  Science  and  Art  Schools  and 
Classes  &nd  Tisining  Colleges  in  Trelund,  1900. 


School 
No. 

County 
Locality. 

Name  of  »chnol  or 
Institution. 

Anwnnt 
of  Science 
Grants. 

Amonnt 

of 

Art  Gmnts. 

16,101 
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Louth. 
Droghad*     - 

M 
Clare. 

INSTER, 
Sienna  Convent 
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£    ,.     d. 

£    ».  d. 
•3    3    0 
iS    9    9 
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KUmihil      . 

Cork. 

CaJiirmnrpliy         National 
School. 

1     1    6 
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Cork    -       - 

Christian     Brothera'    Col 

lege,  St.  Patrick's  Place. 

•42    0    0 
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Waterfo 

Crawford  Manicipal  Suhool 
of  Scienee  and  Art. 
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II     9    3 

ia,214 
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Antrim. 

De  la  Salle  Training  Col- 

7  10    0 

0305 

Belfast 

LONDONDC 

BRY. 

12    5    4 

6916 

Londonderry 

School  of  Science  and  Art 
Total    -    -    £ 

- 

6    0    5 

63    2  10 

28    2    & 
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ExamiTuUiona  for  Certifieatta. 


.  Table  showing  the  Schools  at  which  Exauinatiohs  for  Certi- 
ficates OMLV  were  held  in  190(T,  with  the  Number  of  Papers 
examined. 
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12.  Table  showing  the  Schools  at  which  Examinations  for  Certi- 
ficates ONLY  were  held,  &o. — coniinued. 
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Local  SchoUtrshipB  and  J'Jxhibitiuns. 


13,  LucAL  Sl'holarships  and  EiCHiBiTio:t»  granted  for  the  Year  19W)-I90I- 


SCIENCE  AND  ART  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
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Board  Schools 
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LOCAL  EXHIBlTIONa 
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-■ { 
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\ 
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Union  Street  {School 

of  Science). 

Technical      Imtltnte. 
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Uontpeller     StreM, 
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1 
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1 
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Techni™l   School,  St. 
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ttonttSSa). 

iDitltnUon  at  vhli 
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Bival  CoUese  of  Sdeuce, 

London. 
tllrinliiehua      Unlver' 

Dniierdtjr  IVillege, 


RojalCol 
Loiidoi 


don  (1). 
Rojrtl  rollege  ol  Art, 

Vorkihire  College 
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Boyii       Colleite       of 

Rfvil       Cidlaie        i<t 
Science,  bnbllii. 

Science,  tonXn. 
The      Oweni      College, 

Menchater. 
Unjierall.^         Collide 


Shemeld. 
Boral        Collei 

Science,  Land 


Roiat  CoUege  of    Art, 


y  Google 


Oold  MedaUiats. 


14.  Ltsr  of  Gold  Msdalusts  in  the  Nitioiul  Competition,  1900. 


■  IkidsaloTitiMad^NllB. 


I  I 


-  JMutla.  WCUaa 


(fOLTTtCBSK). 


p^witftniL.-.     t)«. 


■   IXnTai.  loBiB   K.        !•■.        Ifodil  f<  ■ 


y  Google 


DRAWING  AND  MANUAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  CERTAIN 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  (INCLUDING  POOR  LAW 
SCHOOIS),  NOT  BEING  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
WITHIN  THE  EDUCATION  ACTS. 

I.— SWMMART. 

During  the  year  ended  3lBt  August,  1900,  grants  for  Drawing  and 
Manual  InstructioD  were  made  by  the  Board  to  143  Elementary  Day 
Schoolsj  not  being  Public  Elementary  Schools  within  the  Tneaning  of  the 
Education  Acta.  This  number  comprised  50  schools  (including  27  Poor 
Law  Schools  under  the  Local  Government  Board)  in  England  ithich  are 
not  aided  by  grants  from  the  Board  of  Education,  Whitehiul,  and  93  schools 
in  Ireland  which  are  not  under  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edu«ition 
in  Ireland.  In  the  above-mentioned  143  schools  26,634  ach<^ar3  we ru  taught 
Drawing,  and  examined  during  the  year  ended  3Ist  August,  1900. 

The  total  amount  of  the  grants  for  Drawing  which  were  paid  to  these 
schools  in  1899-I90O  was  £2,074,  or  a  payment  of  Is.  9d.  per  scholar  in 
average  attendance.  Seven  of  these  schools  also  earned  grants  amounting 
to  £9!)  in  respect  of  Manual  Instruction. 

The  inspection  of  Drawing  and  Manual  Instruction  in  Poor  Law  Schools, 
together  with  the  payment  of  grants  theretm,  was  taken  over  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  3Ut  March.  1901  ;  and  from  the  same  date  payment 
of  the  Drawing  grants  to  the  schools  m  Ireland  was  taken  over  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  Ireland. 


2.— TABLES. 
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Drawing  in  Poor  Law,  &c.,  Schools. 
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672  Drawing  in  Elemenlary  Sckoola  in  Ireland. 

List  of  Certain  Elrmehtakv  Schools  in  Ireland,  which  iire  nirt 
under  the  Commissiokees  or  National  Education  is  Ireland, 
to  which  Grants  for  Drawing  ware  made  in  the  Year  ended  Slut 
August,  1900. 
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Manual  T-nMruction. 
B.— Manoal  Imstkcctioh, 


LiBT  of  Schools  ExAinirKD  in  Manual  Work  in  the  Year  ended 
3l8t  An^Bt,  1900  (England  and  Ibbland). 
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